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OF  THB 


Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  State 

of  New  York. 


Albany,  Jan/uary  27,  1897. 
To  the  Legislature: 

Sir. —  The  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  according  to  the 

provisions  of  chapter  63  of  the  Laws  of  1887,  transmits  herewith 

to  the  Legislature  its  Tenth  Annual  Report. 

THOMAS  A.  BRANIFF, 

Secretary. 
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Horseshoeps,  Bnflfalo. 

Honsesmitlis,  New  York. 

Lauttdryworkera,  'Rm  &  Co.,  Troy. 

Lithographers,  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

Marbleworkers,  Exchange  place,  New  York. 

Painters,  S.  J.  Byan,  Brooklyn. 

Pressmen  and  feeders,  Matthews,  Northnip  &  Oo,,  Buffalo. 

Shoemakers,  Joseph  Wiehert,  Brooklyn. 

Stovemounters,  S.  S.  Jewett  &  Co.,  Buffalo. 

Several  of  these  diflaeulties  were  settled  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Board,  and 'others  were  investigated  after  all  efforts  to 
adjust  the  differences  had  failed.  The  action  of  the  Board  in  each 
caise  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  detailed  statement  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs which  forms  part  of  this  report,  and  to  which  the  Board  calls, 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

The  most  important  labor  disturbances  in  this  State  were  the 
housesmiths'  strike  in  New  York,  the  ooatmakers'  strike  in  New 
York  and  Br(>oklyn,  and  the  grainshovelers'  strike  or  lockout  ift 
Buffalo. 

The  housesmiths'  strike  was  directed  against  two  of  the  princi- 
pal  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  structural  iron  in  New 
York  dty,  and  about  1,000  outside  ironworkers  were  involved  in 
the  trouble.  The  strikers  demanded  a  minimum  scale  of  wages 
and  certain  other  conditions  of  employment,  but  their  principal 
object  was  to  secure  recognition  of  their  union.  Immediately  after 
the  strike  took  place,  the  Board  met  in  New  York  and  held  con- 
ferences with  a  committee  of  the  Housesmiths'  Union  and  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Iron  League,  the  employers'  organization^ 
but  it  was  impossible  to  effect  a  settlement,  or  even  to  bring  about 
a  joint  -confference  between  the  parties,  as  the  employers  refused 
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to  have  any  dealings  with  the  uniCm,  or  its  representatives.  The 
strike  lasted  about  three  weeks,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
workmen. 

On  the  21st  of  July  about  10,000  operators^  basters,  finishers, 
pressers  and  bushelers,  in  the  employ  of  coat  contractors  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  went  on  strike,  in  obedience  to  orders  issued 
by  the  Brotherhood  of  Tailors.  They  alleged  that  many  of  the 
contractors  had  violated  the  agreement  made  in  August,  1895,  by 
reducing  the  wages  of  their  employes  and  requiring  them  to  work 
more  than  10  hours  per  day.  The  brotherhood  demanded  that  each 
contractor  sign  an  agreement  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  secure 
its  faithful  performance  on  his  part  by  giving  a  promissory  note, 
payable  on  demand.  iSooh  after  the  strike  took  place  committees 
representing  the  Coat  Cont^actors'  Association  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Tailors  held  a  conference,  which  was  continued  from  time 
to  time  for  about  one  week.  The  employers'  association  offered 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  and  on  behalf  of  its  members,  but 
the  workmen  rejected  this  proposition  and  demanded  individual 
contracts.  The  two  committees  were  unable  to  agree  upon  this 
point,  and  all  negotiations  between  them  ceased  on  the  30th  of 
July.  Befofre  that  date  most  of  the  Brooklyn  contractors  had 
acceded  to  the  demands  of  their  employes^  but  the  strike  continued 
in  New  York  during  the  month  of  August.  Members  of  the  Board 
were  in  constant  communication  with  both  parties,  and  frequently 
conferred  with  the  executive  oflScers  of  the  two  associations,  but 
at  no  time  was  it  possible  to  adjust  thje  differences.  On  the  1st 
of  September  the  strike  was  practically  at  an  end,  but  it  had  not 
been  declared  off.  About  1^000  of  the  strikers  were  then  out  of 
employment,  and  there  was  no  demand  for  their  services,  although 
a  majority  of  the  contractors  had  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the 
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Brotherhood  and  a  large  number  of  co-operative  shops  had  been 
e&taiblished«  ' 

In  March,  1896,  about  400  grainscoopers  in  Buffalo  organized  a 
union,  known  as  Loc^l  Union  No.  51  of  thie  International  Longshore- 
men's Union,  and  they  soon  afterwards  demanded  an  Increase  in 
wages  and  the  abolishment  of  the  "  boss  saloon."  For  many  years 
it  had  been  customary  for  the  boss  scooper,  or  man  in  charge  of  the 
gang  of  shovelers  at  eaeh  elevator,  to  conduct  a  saloon  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  elevator.  The  opportunity  to  buy  drinks 
on  credit,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  win  the  favor  of  the  boss  by  trad- 
ing with  him,  induced  many  of  the  workmen  to  spend  a  large 
portion  of  their  earnings  in  those  saloons.  Philanthropic  citizens 
of  Buffalo,  who  had  investigated  the  subject,  claimed  that  the 
**  boss  saloon  "  worked  great  injury  to  the  grainscoopers  and  their 
families,  although  some  of  the  worst  abuses  that  had  grown  up 
under  this  system  had  been*  abolished.  Mr.  James  Kennedy,  who 
had  a  contract  to  do  all  the|  grain  shoveling  at  the  port  of  Buffalo 
during  the  season  of  1896,  and  who  appointed  the  boss  scoopers 
and  had  general  sui)ervision  of  the  employment  of  shovelers,  ex- 
plained to  the  representatives  of  the  union  that  he  could  not  accede 
to  their  demands,  as  he  had  engaged  the  boss  scooopers  for  the 
season,  and  the  contract  price  for  the  work  would  not  permit  any 
advance  in  wages.  He,  however,  stated  that  if  the  contract  for 
1897  should  be  awarded  to  him,  he  would  try  to  obtain  a  higher 
price  per  thousand  bushels,  and  would  give  the  workmen  every 
cent  he  could  get  over  and  above  the  present  rate.  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  then  urged  to  recognize  the  union,  which  he  agreed  to  do,  pro- 
vided that  the  president  of  the  union,  who  was  obnoxious  to  him 
and  to  a  large  numbier  of  the  shovelers  In  his  employ,  would  re- 
sign and  another  i)erson  would  be  elected  to  that  oflice.    At  the 
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next  meeting  of  the  union  the  president  tendered  his  resignation, 
but  it  wa8  not  accepts.  In  the  latter  part  of  May  about  800 
grainshovelers  formed  another  union,  which  Mr.  Kennedy  agreed 
to  recognize,  and  on  or  about  the  1st  of  June  about  400  members 
of  the  older  union  quit  work.  They  stated  that  they  were  locked 
out  because  they  would  not  join  the  new  union,  but  Mr.  Kennedy 
claimed  that  they  had  voluntarily  left  his  employ. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  Ooramissioner  Webster  called  on  both  parties 
and  tendered  the  services  of  the  Board.  About  one  week  later,  after 
having  held  .a  conference  with  Rev.  Dr.  Blider  mi'A  Rev.  Father 
Zurcher,  two  clergymen  who  had  interested  themfielves  in  the  move- 
ment to  abolish  the  "  boss  saloon,"  the  Board  decided  to  formally 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  trouble.  The  investigation  commenced 
on  the  10th  of  June,  and  occupied  three  days.  At  its  close,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  in  answer  to  propositions  addressed  to  him  by  the  Board, 
agreed  that,  in  case  the  contract  system  of  scooping  grain  was  con- 
tinued, and  he  was  awarded'  the  contract  for  1897,  hte-  would  assent 
to  the  insertion  of  a  provision  that  no  boss  scooper  shall  own, 
conduct  or  'be  interested  in  any  saloon,  or  in  any  way  allowed  to 
direct  or  coerce  the  men  in  his  employ  or  under  him  to  patronize  any 
saloon.  Be  also  agreed"  that,  in  the  employment  of  men,  when  he 
requires  them,  he  will  not  discriminate  against  any  man  on  account 
of  his  membership  or  non-membership  in  any  union. 

The  investigation  satisfied  the  Board  that  the  differences 
between  Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  new  union^  on  the  one  side,  and 
Local  Union  No.  51,  on  the  other  side,  could  not  be  adjusted,  and 
the  most  that  could  be  accomplished  was  to  secure  pledges  for  the 
future. 

Nearly  all  the  building  trades  strikes  during  the  last  year  were 
in  the  metropolitan  district,  and  many  of  them  were  caused  by 
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dissensions  in  the  ranks  of  organized  laibor.  The  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  were  working  at  ctosb  purposes 
with  the  other  carpenters^  unionsiand  the  board  of  walkingdelegates; 
two  anions  of  electrical  workers  waged  war  against  each  other 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  j  the  New  York  Painters' 
Union  disagreed  with  the  Progressive  Vamishers'  Union  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  over  varnishing  in  buildings,  and  refused  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  board  of  walking  delegates;  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  October  a  strike  was  caused  by  a  dispute  between  the 
Brooklyn  Framers'  Union  and  the  English  Speaking  Framer's 
Union  of  New  York  city. 

The  Board  calls  attention  to  the  following  statistical  informa- 
tion, showing  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  each  trade  or 
occupation,  and  the  cities  and  villages  in  which  they  occurred;  and 
also  making  a  comparison  between  the  strikes  and  lockouts  of 
1895  and  those  of  1896 : 

Actors,  1  in  New  York  city. 

Axlemakers,  1  in  Depew. 

Bakers^  1  in  New  York  city. 

Boilermakers,  3;  all  in  Buffalo. 

Brassworkers,  1  in  Rochester. 

Brewers,  2;  1  in  New  York  and  1  in  Brooklyn. 

Bridgebuilders,  1  in  Syracuse. 

Building  trades  strikes  and  lockouts,  each  involving  several 
trades,  30;  of  which  number  3  were  in  Buffalo,  3  in  Brooklyn  and 
24  in  New  York. 

Building  trades  strikes  and  lockouts,  each  involving  a  single 
trade,  and  in  some  instances  two  trades,  61;  47  of  which  were  in 
New  York,  8  in  Brooklyn,  2  in  Albany,  2  in  Buffalo,  1  in  Herkimer 
and  1  in  Syracuse.    They  were  distributed  among  ^the  various 
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bnilding  trades  as  follows:  Architectural  ironworkers,  5;  carpen- 
ters, 6;  cornice  and  skylightmakers,  1;  electrical  workers,  .2;  eleva- 
tor  oonstructors,  2;  framers,  2;  framers  and  architectural  iron- 
workers, 1;  glaziers,  3;  housesmiths',  3;  laborers,  2;  marbleworkers, 
6;  painters,  7;  plasterers,  1;  plumbers  and  maacbleworkers,  1; 
plumbers'  laborers,  2;  roofers,  1;  steamfitters  and  helpers,  1; 
stonecutters,  2;  stonemasons,  3;  tilelayers  and  helpers,  2;  tin  and 
sheetironworkers,  1;  vamishers,  5;  and  woodcarvere,  2. 

Butchers,  2;  both  in  New  York  city. 

Oarpetworkers,  1  in  New  York  city. 

Cigarmakers,  16;  of  which  number  15  were  in  New  York  and  1  in 
Brooklyn. 

Oigarettemakers,  1  in  New  York. 

Oloaknmkers,  9;  all  in  New  York. 

Coopers,  3;  1  in  Buffalo,  1  in  Dalton  and  1  in  New  York. 

Deckhands,  1  in  New  York. 

Diamondworkers,  1  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

Drivers,  4;  all  in  New  York. 

Dropforgers,  1  in  Brooklyn. 

Electric  wiremen,  1  in  Tonawanda. 

Express  C5ompany  employes,  3  in  New  York. 

Pireworksmakers,  1  in  Graniteville,  S.  I. 

Purworkers,  1  in  Brooklyn. 

Fumitureworkers,  2;  1  in  Oohoes  and  1  in  New  York. 

« 
GsLB  Company  employes,  1  in  New  York. 

Olassworkers,  1  in  Rochester. 

Crainscoopers,  1  in  Buffalo. 

Hatmakers,  1  in  New  York. 

Horseshoers,  1  in  Buffalo. 

Ice  handlers,  2;  1  in  Buffalo  and  1  near  Greenbush. 
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Ironworkers,  2;  1  in  Albany  and  1  in  Aubnm. 

Laborers,  5;  in  Bayport,  1;  Brooklyn,  1;  Buffalo,  1;  Long  Islani 
City,  1;  and  Borne,  1. 

Laundryworkers,  4;  in  Buffalo,  1;  New  York,  1;  and  Troy,  2. 

Machinists,  4;  2  in  Buffalo  and  2  in  New  York. 

Mattressmakers,  1  in  New  York. 

Messenger  boys,  2;  1  in  Albany  and  1  in  Utica. 

Metalworkers,  2;  1  in  New  York  and  1  in  Oswego. 

Overgaitermakers,  2  in  New  York. 

Pavers,  7;  4  in  Brooklyn  and  3  in  New  York.  * 

Picture-frame  makers,  1  in  Syracuse. 

Printing  trades,  19;  of  wbioh  number  13  were  in  New  York  city^ 
2  in  New  York  an-d  Brooklyn,  2  in  Buffalo,  1  in  Rodhester  and  1  in 
Albany.  These  strikes  and  lockouts  were  divided  among  tlie  print- 
ing trades  as  follows:  Bookbindens,  2;  composi'tors,  7;  lithogra- 
'phers,  2,  and  pressmen  and  feeders,  8. 

Railroad  employee  (flteam),  1  in  Buffalo. 

Railroad  employes  (street),  2;  1  in  Buffalo  and  1  in  New  York. 

Shirt  cutters,  1  in  New  York. 

Shirtmakers,  3;  2  in  Albany  and  1  in  New  York. 

Shoemakers,  6;  2  in  Rochester,  2  in  New  l^ork  and  2  In  Brooklyn. 

Stonecutters,  1  in  Carthage. 

Stove  mounters,  1  in  Buffalo. 

Tailom,  12;  in  N)ew  York,  3;  Brooklyn,  2;  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, 6,  and  in  Utica,  1. 

Textile  workers,  3;  in  Cohoes,  1;  Oneida,  1,  and  Schaghticoke,  1. 

Truckmen,  1  in  Brooklyn. 

Upholsterers,  4;  in  Brooklyn,  1;  Jamestown,  1;  Medina,  1,  and 
New  York,  1. 

Waist  and  wrapper  makers,  1  in  New  York. 
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Waiters,  7;  6  in  New  York  and  1  in  Brooklyn. 
The  total  number  is  246,  while  in  1895  there  were  417.    In  each 
'of  these  years  they  were  divided!  as  follows: 

1805.  Id96. 

iActors 1 

Axle  makers ,         1  1 

Bakers , 11  1 

'Boilennakers  and  ehipbnilders 2  3 

Bottlers 4        

Brassworkers 1  1 

Brickmakers 7  .... 

Brewers 2 

Bridge  bnllders •  •  •  •  1 

Building  trades 156.  91 

Butchers 2 

Birttonmakers 1  .... 

Bnttomholemakers ; 2  .... 

Capmakers 7  .... 

Oarpetworkeps 2  1 

Cementworkers 1  .... 

Cigarmakers 12  16 

Cigarettemakers 1 

Cloakmakers 18  9 

Clothingcutters 1        

Coopers 3 

Deckhands •        1 

Diamondworkers 3  1 

Drivers 3  4 

Dpopforgers 1 

Electric  wiremen 1 

2 
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1895. 

Elevator  conductors 2 

Embroiderers 1 

4 

E)xpre8S  Company  employes 

Fibre  ohamoisworkers 1 

Filemakers 1 

Pireworksmakers 

Purworkers 

PuTnitnreworkeps 3 

Gas  company  employes 

Glassworkers ^ 

Glovemakers 3 

Goldbeaters 1 

Gnaflnscoopens 

HMmakers 

Hopsesboers 1 

Hotel  employes 2 

Icehandlers 1 

Ironworkers 10 

Juteworkers 1 

Laiborers 9 

Laundryworkers 4 

Machinifits ^         1 

Matohpackers 1 

MattressmakeriB 1 

MesBengers 1 

Metalworkers 

Metermakers 1 

Oyergaitermakere 

Papercutters 1 

Paisoementerie  workers 3 


1808. 


1 
1 

2 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 

o 

2 

5 
i 
4 

1 
2 
2 
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180S.  1896. 

Pavers 7 

pactureframe  makers 1  1 

Plaitmakers 2        

Printing  trades  .  .  .^ 11  19 

PuTsemakens 2        

Ragpickers 1  .... 

Railroad  employes  (steam) ^ .  1 

Railroad  employes  (street) 1  2 

Salesmen 1        

SaJtpaekers  and  lifters 1        

Sawyers 1        

Shirtoutters 1 

SbirtmakefB 14  3 

Shoemakers 8  6 

Silkworkers 7        

Slippermakers 1  .... 

Stonecutters 2  1 

Stovemountens 1 

Tailors 41  12 

Tanners 1        

Textileworkers 22  3 

Theatricalworkers 3        

Tinworkers 3  .... 

Truckmen 1 

Upbolfirtererg 2  4 

VaxnifiherB 4        

Waist  and  wrapper  makers 1  1 

WatteiB 2  7 

rkers 4        


417         246 
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Albany 

Amsterdam 

Auburn 

Bayport 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Canandaig^a 

Oanisteo 

Carthage 

Clayville 

Ooeymans 

Ck)hoes 

College  Point 

Dalton 

Depew , 

Dunkirk 

Dutchess  Junction . 

Flushing , 

Qlasco 

Glen  Cove 

Qloversville 

Qraniteville 

Greenbush 

Haverstraw 

Herkimer 

Huntingville 

Ithaca  

Jamestown 

Johnstown 


1886. 
7 

1899. 
T 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

33 

2& 

12 

21 

1 

1 


1 
1 


3 

1 
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Kingston 

Le  Roy 

Little  Falls 

Long  Island  City  ....  . . . 

Matteawan 

Medina 

New  York 

New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
North  Tonawanda 


Olean 

Oneida 

Oswego , 

Oswego  Falls 

Philmont , 

Port  Jefferson 

IHchmond  Valley , 
Bochester 


Borne 

Scbaghticoke . 
Seneca  Falls . 
Stillwater . «. 
Syracuse 


Troy 

Utica 

Watertown . . . 
Westmoreland . 

West  Troy 

West  Valley . . 
White  Plains.. 


1895. 

2 

1896. 

1 

.... 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

273 

153 

7 

9 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

. . . . 

1 

2 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

•  •  •  * 

1 

.... 

1 

.... 

14 

5 

*  .  .  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

... . 

1 

.... 

6 

3 

4 

2 

4 

2 
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1806.  1896L 

Woodhaven 1  

Yonkers 4  

Whitesboro . . . : 1  

417  24fr 


The  arbitration  laws  of  the  several  States  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix  to  this  FeiK)rt. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CHARLES  L.  PmPPS, 

W.  H.  H.  WEBSTER, 

WILLIAM  PUBOELL, 

State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 
Thomas  A.  Bbaniff, 

Secretary. 
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STATEMENT 


OF  THS  . 


Most  Important  Labor  Disputes  from  Novem- 
ber  I,  1895,  to  October  31,  I896. 


ACTORS. 

New  Yobk. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1895, 12  members  of  the  Hebrew  Actors' 
Union,  who  were  employed  in  a  Bowery  theatre,  went  on  strike. 
The  trouble  was  caused  by  a  dispute  between  a  playwright  and  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  over  the  division  of  the  receipts  and  payment 
of  the  expenses.  On  January  2, 1896,  an  amicable  settlement  was 
effected  and  the  strike  was  declared  off. 


AXLEMAKEBS. 
Dbpew. 
On  September  12, 1896,  18  men,  who  were  employed  in  the  axle 
works  of  the  Gould  Coupler  company  at  Depew,  went  on  strike. 
Each  man  had  been  finishing  26  axles  for  a  day's  work,  and  the  com- 
pany attempted  to  increase  the  number  to  30.  The  workmen  claimed 
that  this  was  a  greater  task  than  was  imposed  upon  men  similarly 
employed  in  other  axle  works,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  man 
to  finish  30  axles  per  day.  Commissioner  Webster  immediately 
endeavored  to  adjust  the  differences,  and  held  several  conferences 
with  both  parties.    The  company  offered  to  accept  28  axles  as  a 
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day's  work,  and  the  Commissiaiier  mduced  the  workmen  to  accept 
this  proposition.  They  returned  to  work  on  the  24th  of  September. 
While  only  18  men  struck,  52  others  were  deprived  of  employment 
in  consequence  of  the  strike. 


BAKERS. 

New  York. 

On  May  23,  1896,  about  650  members  of  Hebrew  Bakers'  Union 
No.  1^,  employed  in  175  shops  in  New  York  city,  went  on  strike  in 
order  to  force  their  employers  to  sign  the  following  agreement: 

"  First  —  I  will  run  my  shop  according  to  law  as  at  present  en- 
acted by  the  Legislature,  namely,  that  10  hours  shall  constitute  a 
day's  work,  and  no  work  to  consist  of  more  than  60  hours  per  week. 

"  Second  —  I  do  furthermore  agree  to  employ  none  but  members 
of  the  International  Union,  same  to  be  memlbers  of  Union  165. 

"  Third  —  I  also  agree  to  use  none  but  the  label  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  on  all  goods  manufactured  by  me. 

"  Fourth  —  As  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  abore  con- 
tract, I  hereby  give  a  note  to  the  amount  of  f  25,  same  to  be  indorsed 
by  a  real  estate  owner;  said  note  to  be  immediately  due  on  breach  of 
this  contract,  said  amount  to  be  as  liquidated  damages. 

"  Fifth  —  This  contract  shall  be  in  power  from  May  21,  1896,  to 
May  1, 1897." 

On  the  day  that  the  strike  took  placelOemployerssigned  the  agree- 
ment, and  within  a  few  days  thereafter  about  70  others  did  likewise. 
On  the  30th  of  May  it  was  reported  that  the  strike  had  been  won  and 
that  only  a  few  small  employers  persisted  in  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  union's  demands. 


BOILET^MAKEBS  AND  IRON  SHIPBUILDERS. 

Buffalo. 

On  the  4th  of  February  about  50  men,  including  boilermakers  and 
helpers,  who  were  employed  in  the  boiler  works  at  the  comer  of 
Indiana  and  Mary  streets,  Buffalo,  struck  for  an  advance  in  wages 
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from  f 2  to  f2.25  per  day.  On  the  7th  of  February  their  demand  was 
granted  and  they  returned  to  work. 

On  or  about  the  17th  of  June  differences  arose  between  a  dry 
dock  company  in  Buffalo  and  the  riveters  in  their  employ  in  refer- 
ence to  the  price  to  be  i)aid  for  riveiting  ijhree  croes  pieces  or  braces 
on  the  beam  of  a  veesel,  an^  the  riveters  went  on  strike.  The  other 
employes  in  the  yard  espoused  the  cause  of  fthe  riveters  and  agreed 
among  themselves  -not  to  do  any  riveting.  On  the  22nd  of  June 
eight  calkers,  who  refused  to  flnisih  some  riveting  that  had  been  left 
uncompleted,  were  disdharged  by  the  foreman.  That  night  the 
calkeps,  fitters  and  other  workmen  in  the  yard,  in  all  about  200, 
decided  not  to  go  to  work  until  the  trouble  was  satisfactorily 
settled.  The  next  momimg  a  committee  of  the  workmen  waited 
on  officers  of  the  company  and,  after  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
grievances^  agreed  with  them  upon  prices  to  be  paid  for  the  work 
in  question.  The  workmen  approved  of  the  action  of  the  committee 
and  declared  the  strike  off.  The  trouble  was  said  to  have  been  the 
result  of  a  misunider8taii>ding,  and  the  workmen  announced  that 
they  were  well  pleased  with  the  treatment  received  from  their 
employers. 

On  the  2d  of  October  the  riveters  again  went  on  strike  because 
of  a  difference  in  relation  to  wages.  The  sui)erintendent  of  .the 
yard  immediately  granted  part  of  their  demands  and  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  compromise.  Work  was  resumed  the  same  day  at 
noon.  ' 


BRASSWORKEBS. 

ROOHSSTBR. 

On  the  18th  of  May  90  brassworkers,  employed  in  a  photographic 
apparatus  manufactory  in  Rodhester,  went  on  strike  because,  as 
they  claimed,  a  "  spotter  "  had  been  placed  in  the  brass  finishing 
department.  The  proprietor  of  the  factory  stated  that  the  trouble 
was  due  to  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  employes;  that 
the  business  had  increased  to  sudh  an  extent  that  the  superin- 
tendent could  not  properly  attend  to  all  the  work,  and  another 
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employe  bad  been  promoted  to  tihe  posLtioni  of  aissistant  sui)eriii- 
tendent,  but  he  was  not  a  "  spotter."  When  the  situation  was 
explained  to  the  strikers  most  of  them  returned  to  work.  The 
assistant  superintendent  ceased  to  act  in  that  capacity  and  re- 
turned to  his  former  employment. 


BREWERS. 

Brooklyn. 

On  July  6,  1896,  four  union  workmen  wtho  were  employed  in  a 
brewery  at  Ridgewood,  Brooklyn,  went  on  strike.  They  objected 
to  the  employment  of  certain  non-union  workmen  and  demanded 
the  redn  statement  of  a  member  of  the  Brewers'  union  who  had  been 
absent  from  his  work  ion  account  of  sickness.  The  employer 
claimed  that  the  physician  who  had  attended  this  man  during  his 
sickness  had  stated  that  the  man  would  never  be  able  to  work  in 
a  brewery  again.  The  strike  lasted  over  two  months  and  was 
finally  settled  by  the  employer  agreeing  to  hire  only  union 
workmen. 

New  York.  ' 

About  November  1,  1895,  two  engineers,  three  firemen  and  one 
oiler;  employed  in  la  brewery  in  First  avenue,  between  Twenty- 
ninth  and  Thirtieth  streets,  New  York  city,  went  on  strike  because 
of  the  discharge  of  two  oilers.  The  strike  lasted  six  hours  and  was 
settled  by  the  reinstatement  of  the  two  men  who  had  been  dis- 
charged. 

BRIDGEBUILDERS. 

'  Syracuse.  ' 

On  January  17,  1896,  10  bridgebuilders,  who  were  working  on 
the  new  train  shed  at  the  New  York  Oentol  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad!  station  in  Syracuse,  went  on  strike  and  refused  to  return 
to  work  until  they  received-  several  weeks'  wages  that  were  past 
due.  They  returned  to  work  on  the  20th  of  January,  after  their 
demands  had  been  complied  with. 
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BUILDING  TBABES. 

GENERAiL.  ' 

Buffalo.  ' 

On  i!he  7th.  of  January  abont  100  workmen  who  were  employed 
on  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  building,  in  Buffalo,  including 
housesmithfl,  plasterers,  eai^ntens,  nmsoois  and  plum'bePB,  went 
on  strike  because  nine  non-union  housesmithe  were  working  on  the 
buildiBg.  Two  days  later  the  trouble  was  settled  by  the  non- 
union workmen  joining  the  Housesmithtf  union. 

On  the  28th  of  January  the  carpenters,  housesmiths,  bricklayers, 
and  plumbers  employed  on  the  same,  to  the  number  of  about  200, 
went  on  strike.  They  demanded  that  two  non-union  carpenters  and 
the  foreman  of  carpenters  be  discharged.  As  soon  as  this  demand 
was  presented  the  contractors  consented  to  the  dismissal  of  the  two 
non-union  workmen  but  refused  to  discharge  the  foreman.  The 
strikers  claimed  that  this  foreman  was  very  abusive  to  the  men 
under  his  charge,  and  they  also  objected  to  him  handling  tools  and 
doing  work  that  belonged  to  the  journeymen.  The  next  day  a  strike 
was  ordered  on  all  other  work  of  the  firm  that  had  the  carpenter 
contract.  The  number  of  men  ipvolved  la  the  strike  was  then  in- 
creased to  about  300. 

On  the  morning  of  January  29th  the  building  committee  of  the 
Buffalo  Real  Estate  Exchange  held  a  meeting  and  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

''  Resolved,  That  the  building  committee  of  the  Buffalo  Real 
Estate  Exchange  hereby  approves  of  the  removal  of  the  carpenter- 
foreman  on  the  building,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  workmen  that 
he  was  abusive  to  them.  This,  we  understand,  has  been  the  only  re- 
quest of  the  men  engaged  on  the  work,  and  we  will  sustain  Henry 
Sohaefer's  Sons  should  any  further  concessions  bie  asked." 

On  the  night  of  the  29th  of  January  the  firm  that  had  the^  con- 
tract for  the  carpenter  work  agreed  to  employ  none  but  union  men 
to  work  with  carpenters'  tools,  and  to  make  the  foreman  in  ques- 
tion superintendent  of  the  work,  and  not  allow  him  to  use  the  tools. 
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These  terms  of  settlement  were  accepted  by  the  men  who  had  gone 
on  strike,  and  the  next  morning  they  returned  to  work. 

On  the  13th  of  February  800  workmen^  who  were  employed  on  the 
EUicott  Square  building,  in  Buffalo,  including  carpenters,  terra- 
cotta workers,  plasterers,  steamfltters,  electrical  workers,  plumbers, 
went  on  strike.  The  principal  grievance  of  the  workmen  was  that 
unskilled  laborers  were  employed  at  15  cents  per  hour  to  do  work 
that  should  be  done  by  skilled  ironworkers,  whose  minimum  rate  of 
wages  was  25  cents  per  hour.  The  electrical  workers  txraiplained  of 
not  receiving  their  wages  regularly,  and  claimed  that  none  of  them 
had  been  paid  in  full,  except  up  to  Ohristmas  time.  They  also  al- 
leged that  a  non-union  electrical  worker  had  been  employed  that,  at 
the  request  of  the  superintendent,  the  electrical  contractor  dis- 
charged this  man,  but  hired  him  again  the  next  day,  together  with 
another  non-union  workman.  Another  alleged  grievance  was  that 
walking  delegates  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  building  to  talk  to 
the  workmen,  even  during  the  time  allowed  for  dinner. 

Representatives  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council  had  several  <ion- 
ferences  with  the  superintendent  who  had  general  supervision  of 
the  whole  work,  and  on  the  17th  of  February  the  trouble  was  amica- 
bly aettled.  'the  superinteident  jagreed  to  allow  the  delegates  to 
enter  the  building  during  the  dinner  hour,  and  also  agreed  to  confer 
with  the  delegates  in  reference  to  all  future  grievances.  He  also  as- 
sured thel  representatives  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council  that  the 
other  grievances  would  be  adjusted  properly  after  the  men  returned 
to  work. 

The  chairman  of  the  Board  went  to  Buffalo  and  conferred  with 
both  parties,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Board  were  on  the  way 
to  Buffalo  when  the  settlement  of  the  trouble  was  announced. 

Brooklyn. 

About  January  1, 1896, 40  men,  who  were  working  on  a  church  at 
Sixth  avenue  and  Second  street,  Brooklyn,  went  on  strike  because 
non-union  roofers  from  Troy  were  employed;  a  firm  from  the  latter 
city  having  charge  of  that  portion  of  the  work.    Two  weeks  later 
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the  non-union  men  were  discharged,  and  the  roofing  finished  by 
members  of  a  Brooklyn  union. 

On  the  29th  of  August  30  workmen,  who  were  employed  on  a  me- 
morial building  in  Brooklyn,  connected  with  the  Long  Island  Hos- 
pital, went  on  strike  because  non-union  laborers  had  been  employed 
to  assist  the  granite  cutters.  After  having  been  out  about  ten  days 
the  strikers  returned  to  work  without  having  gained  any  concession. 

On  the  same  day  40  men,  including  granite  cutters,  brick- 
layers, derrick  men  and  laborers,  who  were  working  on  a  bank  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Court  and  Montague  streets,  Brooklyn,  struck 
against  the  employment  of  non-union  freestone  cutters.  The  places 
of  the  granite  cutters  were  filled  by  non-union  freestone  cutters,  and 
the  bricklayers,  derrickmen  and  laborers  returned  to  work.  The 
strike  lasted  three  days. 

New  York. 

On  November  7, 1895,  all  the  union  workmen  employed  in  building 
an  annex  to  a  hotel  at  Eighth  avenue  and  Seventy-fourth  street,  New 
York  city,  went  on  strike  on  account  of  the  employment  of  non- 
union honsesmiths.  The  strike  lasted  only  a  few  hoi!i[rs  and  resulted 
in  the  discharge  of  the  non-union  men. 

On  the  same  day  the  unioi^  workmen  employed  on  a  building  at 
Spring  and  Wooster  streets  went  on  strike  because  the  contractor 
had  employed  non-union  plasterers.  The  strike  lasted  only  a  few 
hour%  and  was  settled  by  the  contractor  discharging  the  non-union 
men  and  agreeing  to  employ  only  union  workmen. 

The  last  report  of  the  Board  contains  an  account  of  a  strike  or- 
dered by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Plumbers  and  Gas  Fitters 
against  the  Rossman  &  Bracken  Company.  This  strike  commenced 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1895,  and  was  settled  on  the  19th  of  January 
but  was  almost  immediately  renewed  on  account  of  alleged  viola- 
tions of  the  agreement;  it  was  then  continued  until  the  1st  of  May, 
and  in  the  m^mtime  the  Board  of  Walking  Delegates  ordered  sev- 
eral sympathetic  strikes  in  order  to  assist  the  plumbers  and  gas- 
fitters.  On  the  last  mentioned  date  the  questions  in  dispute  were 
submitted  to  anbitration,  Judge  Dugro,  of  the  Superior  Court,  act- 
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ing  as  umpire.  The  plumbers  and  gasfltters  and  several  other  build- 
ing trades  were  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators,  and 
another  sympathetic  strike  took  place  on  the  4th  of  October.  Work 
was  resumed  on  the  12thi  of  October,  pending  negotiations  for  a 
settlement  of  the  differences.  On  the  10th  of  November  the  fight 
against!  this  company  was  renewed,  and  250  men  who  were  employed 
on  two  buildings  in  New  York  city  struck  in  sympathy  with  the 
plumbers  and  gasfitters.  About  the  1st  of  Decemberthetroublewas 
finally  settled  by  the  delinquent  employes  of  the  company  making 
their  peace  with  the  Amalgamated  Plumbers  and  Gas  Fitters' 
Union,  a  smaller  amount  than  that  first  demanded  having  been  ac- 
cepted in  settlement  of  their  fines. 

On  the  3d  of  January  70  workmen,  members  of  several  trades, 
quit  work  on  a  theatre  at  Thirtieth  street  and  Third  avenue  in  order 
to  compel  the  contractor  to  discharge  18  members  of  the 
United  Brothei»hood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners.  The  Brotherhood 
men  were  discharged  and  the  strike  was  declared  off.  This  strike 
was  one  of  the  results  of  the  conflict  between  the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  on  one  side,  and  the  Progressive 
Carpenters'  Union,  the  United  Order  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  and 
the  United  Order  of  Stairbuilders,  assisted  hj  the  Board  of  Walking 
Delegates  of  the  Building  Trades,  on  the  other. 

On  the  4th  of  January  a  strike  of  several  building  trades  was 
ordered  on  a  large  •commercial  building  in  course  of  erection  at 
Madison  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street,  and  a  few  days  later  a  sim- 
ilar strike  was  ordered  oe  a  new  hotel  at  Forty-second  street  and 
Madison  avenue.  In  both  cases  the  trouble  was  caused  by  the  em- 
ployment of  members  of  Local  Union  No.  5  of  the  National  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  an  organization  which  was  not  repre- 
sented in  nor  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Walking  Delegates,  and  the 
object  of  these  strikes  was  to  assist  Electrical  Workers'  Union  No. 
3  in  its  fight  against  Local  Union  No.  5. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  in  order  to  bring  these  strikes  to  an  end^ 
the  members  of  the  Electrical  Contractors'  Association  locked  out 
all  their  workmen,  about  700  in  number,  and  announced  that  the 
men  would  be  re-employed  individually,  not  as  union  men,  but  with- 
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out  discriminatioii  against  either  union.  Aibout  thirty  large  build- 
ings in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  were  affected  by  the  lockout  The 
Electrical  Contractors'  Association  refused  to  hold  any  conference 
withl  representatives  of  Local  Union  No.  3  until  that  union  had  de- 
clared off  the  two  strikes  above  mentioned  and  had  agreed  not  to 
order  any  more  strikes  against  Local  Union  No.  5.  The  Board  of 
Walking  Delegates  appcrinted  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the 
strikes  and  lockout  and  endeavor  to  settle  the  trouble.  This  com- 
mittee was  informed  that  nothing  could  be  done  until  the  terms  of 
thefoontractors' ultimatum hadbeen complied' with.  Thelatterpartof 
the  association's  ppopofiition  was  objected  to,  but  the  committee  was 
willing  to  call  off  thejStrikes,  provided  that  the  other  arrangements 
could  be  agreed  up<m.  On  the  6th  of  February,  at  midnight,  Elec- 
trical Workers'  Union  No.  3,  without  consulting  the  Board  of  Walk- 
ing Delegates,  declared  the  strikes  off,  with  a  view  to  holding  a  con- 
feren<*e  with  the  Electrical  Contractors'  Association.  A*few  days 
later  the  Board  of  Walking  Delegates  also  declared  the  jsrtrike  off. 
The  employers  then  refused  to  make  any  oompromise  with  Electrical 
Workers'  Union  No.  3,  and  on  the  10th  of  February  the  members 
of  the  two  unions  returned  to  work  unconditionally. 

In  June  the  New  York  Ooundl  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration 
endeavored  to  adjust  the  differences  (between  these  two  unions^  and 
with  that  end  in  view  brought  aibout  conferences  and  negotiations 
which  extended  over  several  weeks.  All  these  efforts  proved  un- 
availing, and  on  the  16th  of  July  the  Council  abandoned  its  attempt 
to  settle  the  difficulty. 

On  the  20th  and  21st  of  July  the  delegate  of  Electrical  Workers' 
Union  No.  3  ordered  several  small  strikes  against  contractors  who 
employed  members  of  Local  Union  No.  5.  In  each  case  the  trouble 
was  promptly  settled  by  an  agreement  that  the  workmen  in  question 
would  either  join  Union  No.  3  or  be  discharged. 

On  the  ©th  of  January  a  general  strike  was  ordered  on  a  building 
in  course  of  erection  at  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  street  and 
Lenox  avenue,  in  sympathy  with  the  bricklayers,  who  had  a  griev- 
ance against  the  mason  contractor  for  not  paying  his  employes. 
Members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpentens,  Pramers  and  other 
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buildiDg  trades  participated  in  tlie  strike.  The  trouble  lasted  only 
a  few  days,  and  it  .resulted  in  the  mason,  contractor  paying  the 
amounitis  due  to  his  workmen. 

On  the  16th  of  January  the  Board  of  Walking  Delegates  ordered 
a  strike  of  100  workmen  employed  on  a  new  skating  rink  in  Sixty- 
sixth  street,  between  Eighth  and  CJolumbus  avenues.  The  prin- 
cipal grievance  of  the  strikers  was  that  six  non-union  carpenters 
were  working  on  the  building  and  were  receiving  protection  from 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners.  Immediately 
after  the  strike  took  place  the  contractor  discharged  the  six  men  in 
question,  but  the  walking  delegates  then  demanded  that  he  also 
discharge  other  carpenters  who  were  members  of  the  United  Broth- 
erhood. This  demand!  was  also  complied^  with,  and  the  strike  was 
declared  off. 

On  the  4th  of  February  the  Board  of  Walking  Delegates  ordered 
strikes  o&  new  buildings  at  Liberty  and  Nassau  streets  and  Univer- 
sity place  and  Eighth  street,  in  sympathy  with  the  Cement  and 
Asphalt  Workers'  Union;  that  organization  having  complained  of 
the  employment  of  non-union  cement  workers.  A'bout  100  work- 
men, members  of  several  building  trades,  quit  work.  The  strike 
lasted  one  day  and  resulted  in  the  non-union  workmen  joining  the 
Cement  and  Asphalt  Workers*  Union. 

On  the  28th  of  February  about  200  men  who  were  employed  in  the 
construction  of  a  skating  rink  in  Sixty -sixth  street,  between  Eighth 
and  Columbus  avenues,  struck  against  the  employment  of  non-union 
steamfitters.  The  strike  lasted  ten  weeks,  but  was  not  successful; 
the  contractors  persistiing  in  their  refusal  to  discharge  the  non- 
union steamfitters. 

On  the  13th  of  March  the  cornice  and  skylight  makers  and  tin  and 
sheet  iron  workers  employed  on  a  building  in  course  of  erection  ait 
Eighteenth  street  and  Sixth  avenue  went  on  strike  because  the  con- 
tractor required  them  to  work  nine  hours  per  day.  The  contractor 
refused  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  in  these  trades  to  eight  hours 
per  day,  and  on  the  1st  of  April  the  Board  of  Walking  Delegatles 
of  the  Building  Trades  ordered  a  general  sympathetic  strike.  About 
400  men,  including  housesmiths,  steamfitters  and  helpers,  plumbers', 
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gasfitters,  electrical  workers,  carpenters,  hod-hsoisting  engineers 
and  elevator  constructors,  quit  work.  On  the  22d  of  April  the 
strike  was  declared  off,  after  the  contractor  had  agreed  to  employ 
only  union  workmen.  One  week  later  another  strike  took  place 
on  this  building  because  of  alleged  violations  of  the  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  contractor.  On  the  13th  of  May  the  trouble  was 
finally  settled  by  the  contractor  agreeing  to  employ  only  union  work- 
men and  comply  with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by 
the  building  trades  unions. 

About  the  17th  of  April  the  plasterers'  laborers  employed  on  a 
new  building  at  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  street  and  Park  avenue 
went  on  strike  because  of  the  employment  of  non-union  laborers. 
The  strike  was  of  brief  duraition^  and  it  was  settled  by  the  con- 
tractor agreeing  to  employ  only  union  workmen. 

On  the  28th  of  April  150  workmen,  who  were  employed  on  a  build- 
ing in  course  of  erection  at  Broadway  and  Seventeenth  street,  in- 
cluding members  of  all  the  trades  represented  in  the  Board  of 
Walking  Delegates  of  the  Building  Trades,  went  on  strike.  The 
trouble  was  caused  by  painters  doing  work  that,  according  to  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Walking  Delegates,  belonged  to  the  var- 
nishers.  Two  days  later  the  trouble  was  settled  hj  the  contractor 
agreeing  to  have  the  work  in  question  finished  by  vamishers. 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  granite  cutters,  free  stone  cutters  and 
setters,  and  marble  cutters  and  helpers  employed  on  the)  new 
buildings  of  Columbia  College  at  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
street  and  Momingside  avenue,  went  on  strike  in  order  to  force  a 
firm  of  contractors  to  discharge  non-union  derrickmen.  The  next 
day  the  Board  of  Walking  Delegates  indorsed  the  strike  and  ordered 
all  union  men  who  were  employed  on  the  buildings  to  quit  work. 
Three  hundred  men  then  became  involved  in  the  trouble,  and  all 
work  on  the  buildings  ceased.  Two  days  later  the  strike  was  settled 
by  the  contractors  agreeing  to  employ  two  union  workmen  to  each 
derrick.  ' 

On  the  17ith  of  July  the  stone  cutters  who  were  working  on  a 
school  house  at  Butler  street  and  Vanderbilt  avenue  struck  against 
the  employment  of  non-union  men.  Steamfitters,  carpenters,  f  ram- 
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ers^  roofers,  tin  and  Bheet  iron  workers,  derrickmen,  electrical  work- 
ers and  laborers,  100  men  in  all,  quit  work  in  sympathy  with  the 
stone  cutters.  The  strike  lasted  six  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  all  hands  returned  to  work  without  having  secured  any 
concession. 

On  the  26th  of  July  50  workmen,  including  plasteru*»'i,  cement 
workers,  carpenters,  stone  cutters,  derrickmen  and  helpers,  em- 
ployed on  a  row  of  houses  in  West  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  street, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues,  struck  in  sympathy  with  the 
Stairbuilders'  Union,  a  representative  of  that  organization  having 
complained  that  non-union  stairbuilders  were  emiployed  on  the 
building.  The  strike  lasted  four  days  and  resulted  in  the  dismissal 
of  the  non-union  workmen. 

On  the  20th  of  August  60  union  men  who  were  working  on  a 
(Aurch  at  New  Bowery  and  Roosevelt  street,  and  on  adjoining  tene- 
ment houses,  struck  against  the  employment  of  nonunion  iron- 
workers. Three  days  later  the  non-union  men  were  discharged  and 
the  strike  was  declared  oflf. 

On  the  22d  of  August  the  Board  of  Walking  Delegates  ordered 
a  strike  of  200  men,  who  were  employed  on  a  large  dpartment  house 
at  Fifty-eighth  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  and  100  men  who  were 
working  on  a  house  at  Fifty-eighth  street  and  Ninth  avenue^  because 
the  contractors  had  employed  members  of  the  International  Martole 
Cutters'  Union,  an  organization  that  is  not  reco^ized  by  the  other 
building  trades.  On  the  2d  of  September,  after  a  conference  with  a 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Walking  Delegates,  the  contractors 
agreed  to  discharge  the  objeotionable  workmen,,  and  the  strike  was 
then  declared  off. 

On  the  3d  of  September  members  of  several  building  trades^ 
who  were  working  on  a  church  in  course  of  erection  in  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventh  street,  struck  against  the  employment  of  non- 
union free  stone  cutters.  The  strike  lasted  nine  weeks,  and  was 
then  settled  by  the  contractors  agreeing  to  employ  only  union  men 
on  all  work  to  be  done  by  them  In  New  York  city  and  vicinity. 

On  the  10th  of  September  about  400  men,  employed  on  a  new 
building  at  Eighteenth  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  went  on  strike  be- 
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cause  the  marble  used  in  one  portion  of  the  building  was  cut  by  non- 
union workmen.  The  Enterprise  Association  of  Steamfitters  also 
complained  that  non-union  steamfitters  and  helpers  from  Philadel- 
phia were  working  on  the  building  for  lessthan  union  rates  of  wages. 
One  hour  after  the  trouble  commenced  185  members  of  Electrical 
Workers'  Local  Union  No.  3,  who  had  participated  in  the  strike, 
returned  to  work  under  orders  from  their  walking  delegate.  A 
number  of  non-union  workmen  were  employed,  and  as  the  building 
was  approaching  completion,  the  strike  was  not  successful. 

On  or  a'bout  the  29th  of  September  the  workmen  employed  on  a 
new  building  in  Nineteenth  street,  near  Sixth  avenue,  went  on 
strike  because  of  the  employment  of  non-union  housesmiths.  On 
the  2d  of  October  the  trouble  was  settled  by  the  workmen  in  ques- 
tion joining  the  United  Housesmiths  and  Bridgemen's  Union. 

On  the  30th  of  September  the  Board  of  Walking  Delegates  or- 
dered a  strike  on  anew  apartment  house  in  One  Hundred  and  Sixth 
street,  near  Amsterdam  avenue,  and  the  carpenters^  marble  work- 
ers, plasterers,  laborers,  steamfitters  and  helpers,  electrical  workers, 
tilelayers  and  helpers  and  stairbuilders  quit  work.  The  trouble 
was  caused  by  the  employment  of  non-union  workmen  and  the  use 
of  non-union  material.  The  strike  lasted  one  week  and  was  not 
8u<;oessf  ul.  As  the'house  was  approaching  completion,  the  strikers 
retumM  to  work  and  finished  it. 


ARCHITECTURAL  IRONWORKERS. 

New  York. 

Oi^  November  1,  1895,  the  architectural  ironworkers  employed 
on  a  new  theatre  at  Forty-fifth  -street  and  Broadway,  New  York 
cdty,  struck  on  account  of  the  employment  of  non-union  workmen. 
The  next  day  the  non-union  men  were  discharged  and  the  strike 
WBS  declared  off. 

On  or  about  February  12,  1896,  the  Architectural  Ironworkers' 
Union  ordered  a  strike  in  a  shop  at  212  East  Thirty-seventh  street 
becauBe  of  the  employment  of  non-union  workmen.    The  €ftrike 
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lasted  two  days  and  resulted  in  tlie  doBinissal  of  the  non-union  men. 
Twelve  men  were  involved  in  the  trouble. 

On  the  22d  qf  June  the  Architectural  Ironworkers'  Union  ordered 
a  strike  against  a  firm  tihat  conducted  shops  at  98  CJanal  street 
and  at  Fifth  and  Lewis  streets,  because  a  non-union  workman  in 
one  of  these  shops  had  refused  to  join  the  union  and  had  asfiraiulted 
the  walking  delegate.  About  two  weeks  later  »the  trouble  was 
settled  by  the  firm  aoceding  to  the  demands  of  tJhe  strikers. 

On  the  20th  of  August  30  ardhitectural  ironworkers  employed 
in  a  shop  at  123  Horatio  street,  went  on  strike  because  of  the 
employment  of  non-union  "inside"  workers  .who  refused  to  join 
the  union.  On  the  same  day  that  the  trouble  commenced  the  non- 
union men  joined  the  union  and  all  differences  were  amicably 
adjusted. 

On  or  about  tihe  22d  of  September  the  Arcfhitectural  Ironworkers' 
Union  ordeted  a  strike  against  a  firm  in  New  York  city,  because 
of  differences  between  the  firm  and  its  employes.  On  the  24th  of 
September  the  trouble  was  settled  to  t!he  satisfaction  of  both  par- 
ties, and  the  strike  was  declared  off. 


OABPENTEBS, 
Brooklyn. 

About  the  20th  of  March  the  carpenters  employed  on  a  new 
church  in  Grand  street,  near  Giiaham  avenue,  Brooklyn,  struck 
for  the  union  rate  of  wages.  Three  days  later  the  contractor 
acceded  to  their  demand  and  the  strike  was  declared  off. 

On  or  about  the  20th  of  August  the  carpenters  employed  in  a 
shop  at  Lee  avenue  and  Gwinnett  street,  Brooklyn,  went  on  strike 
in  order  to  secure  recognition  of  the  United'  Brotherhood'  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners.  On  the  27th  of  August  the  proprietors  of  the 
shop  agreed  to  recognize  the  brotherhood,  and  the  strike  was  then 
declared  off. 

Buffalo. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  the  Buffalo  District  Council  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters'  and  Joiners  decided  to  demand  an 
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ei^t-hour  work  day  on  and  after  the  18th  of  May.  The  journey- 
men were  instructed  not  to  strike,  but  to  report  for  duty  one  hour 
later  than  usual  and  work  only  eight  houns  per  day.  On  the 
ISth  the  members  of  the  various  carpenters*  unions  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  these  instructions,  and  about  200  of  them  were  difi- 
dharged  or  locked  out  either  at  the  commeu'cement  or  the  close  of 
that  day's  labor.  The  next  day  the  number  was  increased  to  256, 
while  about  1,400  carpenters  remainedl  at  work  under  the  con- 
ditions demanded  by  the  brotherhood. 

On  the  19th  of  May  the  Builders'  Exchange  held  a  meeting  and 
adopted  the  following  report  of  a  committee  of  that  organization, 
with  the  accompanying  resolutions: 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  13, 1896. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Builder^  Association  Exchange: 

Gtentlemen. —  Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  eight  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work,  beg  to  submit 
the  following  report: 

That  after  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  they  have  arrived 
at  the  following  con<;lufiions. 

That  as  an  exchange,  we  can  take  no  definite  action  that  will  be 
binding  upon  the  various  trades  represented  in  and  affiliated  with 
this  association. 

Your  committee  believes  in  the  matter  of  eight  hours  to  consti- 
tute a  da/^  work  and  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  this  associa- 
tion should  recommend  to  its  members  the  adoption  of  the  eight- 
hour  basis,  and  that  a  time  should  be  set  when  the  same  should 
go  into  effect. 

We  also  believe  that  the  payment  of  wages  should  be  by  the 
hour. 

We  desire  again  to  affirm  that  absolute  i>ersonal  independence 
of -the  individual  to  work,  or  not  to  work,  to  employ,  or  not  to  em- 
ploy, is  a  fundamental  principle  which  should  never  be  questioned, 
or  assailed;  that  upon  it  depends  the  security  of  our  whole  social 
fabric  and  business  prosperity,  and  that  employers  and  workmen 
Should  be  equally  interested  in  its  defense  and  preservation. 
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We,  therefore,  reoammeiMi  the  adoption  of  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  on  and  after  Noyember  1,  1896,  the  Builders' 
Association  Exchange  recommend  that  the  members  of  this  body 
engaged  in  the  contracting  business  adopt  eight  hours  as  the  rule 
for  a  day's  work. 

Resolved,  That  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  mechanics  and 
laborers  shall  be  by  the  hour. 

.Resolved,  That  the  various  employers  in  arranging  with,  their 
employes  for  the  adoption  of  the  eight  hour  day  upon  the  basis 
of  these  resolutions,  request  that  in  consideration  of  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  that  the  em- 
ployes be  requested  to  agree  to, 

1.  Under  no  circumstances  or  condition  to  go  out  on  a  sympa- 
thetic strike. 

2.  Not  to  strike  or  discriminate  against  non-union  men. 

3:  Not  to  interfere  with  contractors  regarding  the  number  of 
appren  tices  employed,  and  to  prohibit  walking  delegate  or  delegates 
from  visiting  work  during  business  hours;  all  of  which  is  respect- 
fully submitted. 

The  secretary  of  the  exchange  stated  that  this  action  was  not  oc- 
casioned or  influenced  by  the  existing  trouble  or  by  threats  of 
strikes ;  that  the  subject  of  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  hours 
per  day  had  been  under  consideration  by  the  members  of  the  qx- 
change  since  January,  and*  at  a  meeting  of  the  exchange  held  in 
February,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
subject  and  report;  that  at  a  meeting  held  on  May  5th  the  members 
expressed  their  views  on  the  subject,  and  adopted  a  resolution  di- 
recting the  committee  to  formulate  resolutions  expressing  those 
views. 

The  action  of  the  exchange  was  ignored  by  the  carpenters,  wfio 
persisted  in  their  refusal  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day. 
On  the  20th  of  May  32  of  the  locked-out  carpenters  returned  to  work 
on  their  own  terms,  and  on  the  23d  of  May  it  was  reported  that  the 
number  of  men  dei)ending  on  the  union  for  support  had  been  re- 
duced from  256  to  179.  From  day  to  day  thereafter  the  situation 
was  slightly  changed  by  men  returning  to  work  and  other  men  being 
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locked  out.    On  the  3d  of  June  oflQcers  of  (the  United  Brotherhood 
stated  that  the  trouble  was  practically  at  an  end. 

This  trouble  commenced  just  previous  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
Board.  As  soon  as  possible  therealrter  the  resident  member  placed 
himself  in  communication  with  the  parties,  but  found  it  impossible 
to  adjust  the  differences.  After  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs, he  became  convinced  that  the  formal  intervention  of  the  Board 
would  not  hasten  a  settlement. 

New  York. 

On  the  2d  of  April  42  carpenters,  members  of  the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners^  who  were  employed  on  a  building 
in  East  Twenty-fourth  steet,  near  Madison  avenue,  struck  for  the 
union  scale  of  wages  and  a  working  day  of  eight  hours.  They 
claimed  that  they  had  only  received  |3.per  day,  whereas  the  contrac- 
tor had  agreed  to  pay  them  $3.50  per  day.  Within  a  few  days  there- 
after the  contractor  acceded;  to  the  demands  of  the  workmen,  and  the 
strike  was  declared  off. 

On  the  11th  of  May  a  strikev  was  ordered  against  a  contractor 
whose  shop  is  at  947  Cedar  plarce,  and  the  union  carpenters  employed 
on  his  jobs  went  on  strike.  They  demanded'  that  he  discharge  cer- 
tain non-union  parpenters  and  pay  the  union  rate  of  wages.  Chi  the 
]3th  of  May  the  contractor  acceded  to  these  demands  and  the  strike 
was  declared  off. 

On  the  30th  of  May  a  similar  strike  was  reported  on  a  building 
in  East  Houston  street.  The  Board  has  not  been  informed  of  the 
result  of  it. 


COBNIcfe  AND  SKYLIGHT  MAKERS. 
New  York. 

On  the  15th  of  May  the  cornice  and  skylight  makers  and  tin  and 
sheet  iron  workers  employed  on  a  new  theatre  at  Forty-fifth  street 
and  Broadway  went  on  strike  because  the  owner  of  the  building  re- 
fused to  pay  for  tools  that  had  been  stolen.  At  the  close  of  the  pre- 
vious day's  work  they  left  their  tools  in  the  usual  place^  and  when 
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they  reported  for  work  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  the  tools  could 
not  be  found.  After  they  had  been  out  a  few  hours  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  building  agreed  to  pay  for  the  stolen  tools,  and  the 
strikers  returned'  to  work. 


ELEC3TRIOAL  WORKERS. 

New  York. 

On  November  20,  1895,  34  el€K5trical  workers,'  employed  by  an 
electrical  oompany  in  New  York  dty,  went  on  strike  becauoe  of  an 
alleged  violation  of  an  agreement  between  the  compamy  and  Elec- 
trical Workers'  UniKm  No.  3.  A  few  days  later  the  executive  oom- 
mittee  of  the  undon  aaid  the  executive  Iward  of  the  Eleotrioal  Oon- 
traotors'  Association  agreed*  upon  terms  of  settlement,  jfemd  the 
strike  was  declared  off. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  Electrical  Workers'  Union  No.  3 
ordered  a  strike  againist  a  firm  of  electrical  coaitraotors  wboee 
place  of  ibufilness  is  at  No.  5  Dey  (street.  The  trouible  was  caused 
by  the  emplJoyment  of  members  of  Local  Usnioh  No.  5  of  the 
National  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  a  rival  organiza- 
tion that  was  not  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Walking  Delegates  or 
the  Central  Labor  Union.  The  strike  lasted  only  a  few  days  and 
resulted  in  the  firm  agreeing  to  employ  only  members  of  Electri- 
cal Workers'  Union  No.  3. 


ELEVArrOR  OONSTRUOTORB. 

New  York. 

On  or  about  November  1,  18&5,  a  niumber  of  elevator  construc- 
tors who  were  working  on  a  building  at  Church  and  Lispenard 
streets.  New  York  city,  struick  againat  the  employment  of  non- 
union workmen.  Tlie  next  day  the  trouble  was  settled  by  the  con- 
tractor agreeing  to  disdharge  the  non-union  menl  and  employ  mem- 
bers of  the  Elevator  Oonstruotors*  Union. 
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On  the  12th  of  April  the  Elevaitor  Oonstructops'  Union  ordered 
a  strike  against  a  company  that  manufactures  elevators  at  Wat- 
eesaing,  N.  J.,  anid  49  members  of  the  u-nliaa  who  were  employed  by 
tbe  dompany  oni  several  buildinigs  in  New  York  jcity  jquilt  work. 
The  object  of  the  iStrike  was  to  force  tjhe  oompany  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment to  pay  union  rates  of  wages,  $3.25  per  day,  to  machinists 
amd  |2.25  per  day  to  helpers,  for  eigftit  hours'  work,  with  doutole 
pay  for  overtime;  to  reoogmze  the  Elevator  Oonstructors'  Union; 
to  employ  only  union  workmen  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  from 
the  city  hall  of  New  York  city;  and  to  limit  the  number  of  helpers 
to  the  nuanber  of  madhimists  working  on  a  job. 

Thd  presS'denit  of  the  loompaniy  denied  that  the  oompany  had  re- 
f  uised  to  pay  union  rates  of  wages  or  grant  the  edgiht  hour  work  day 
to  lits  employes,  but  stated,  that  it  didi  object  to  the  clau'ses  of  the 
proposed  agreement  which  limdteid  the  number  of  helpers  to  be 
plaiced  <m  a  job  and  required  that  all  workmen  employed  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  eity  hall  -should  be  members  of  the  union.  : 

On  the  17th  of  April  it  was  (reported  that  30  of  the  strikers  had 
eeoured  employment  with  other  elevator  manuifaotureps.  On  the 
28th  of  April,  250  building  tirades'  mechaudciS  and'  laborers,  en- 
gaged in  the  conatruicrt3o(n  of  a  large  building  at  the  corner  of 
Nassau  and  Liberty  streets,  struck  in  sympathy  with  the  elevator 
qotmstractors  because  the  company  had  employed  nonHunion  men 
to  work  on  that  ibuilding.  AnDong  the  men  involved  Bn  the  strike 
were  tilelayers  and  helpers,  mamble  workers  and  helpers,  mosaic 
workers  and  helpers,  electrieal  workem,  painibero,  vamishers, 
plumbers,  steam  and  gasi  fitters  and  helpers,  cement  layers  and 
helpers,  plasterers  andi  helpers,  «ton!e  cleanerfi  ^nd  earpenters.  ^ 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  sympathetic  strike  took  place  the 
representatives  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters,  the  New  York 
Painters'  Union  and  the  Amalgamated'  Ai&sociation  of  Plumbers 
and  Gas  Fitters  ordered  the  members  of  those  unions  to  return  to 
work^    ' 

On  the  15th  day  of  May  the  trouble  was  settled  by  the  architect 
guaranteeing  that  only  union  workmeni  would  be  employed  on  the 
building,  and  the  next  day  the  strikers  returned  to  work. 
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FRAMERS.  ; 

Brooklyn. 

On  Novemfber  22, 1896,  60  framers  who  were  employed  on  a  new 
building  in  course  of  erection  at  the  foot  of  Forty-second  street, 
Bouth  Brooklyn,  struck  against  the  employment  of  non-union  men. 
The  strike  was  settled  tihe  same  day  by  the  dismissal  of  the 
objectiona'ble  workmen. 

New  York. 

On  October  27,  1896,  the  delegate  of  the  Brooklyn  Framers* 
Union  Ordered  a  strike  of  15  members  of  that  union  who  were 
working  on  a  building  at  93  Washington  street,  New  York  city, 
because  three  members  of  the  English  Speaking  Framers'  Union, 
of  New  York  city,  were  employed  on  the  job.  In  order  to  settle 
the  trouble  the  contractor  discharged'  the  three  New  York  work- 
men, but  reinstated  them  after  he  had  !hadl  a  conference  with  the 
delegate  of  the  English  Speaking  Framers'  Union.  At  the  time  of 
closing  this  report  the  hostility  'between  the  twd  organizations 
threatened  to  result  in  further  trouble. 


FRAMERS  AND  ARCHITECTURAJU  IRONWORKERS. 

New  York. 

On  September  »29,  1895,  the  Framers  and  Architectural  Iron- 
workers employed  on  a  building  in  Seventy-third  street,  between 
Krst  and  Second  avenues,  New  York  city,  went  on  strike  because 
of  a  disagreement  between  the  ironworkers  and  housesmiths.  The 
trouble  was  settled  by  the  ironworkers  joining  the  Housesmiths* 
Union.    About  40  men  were  involved'  in  the  strike. 


GLAZIERS. 

I  New  York. 

On  November  27,  1895,  20  glaziers  who  were  working  in  a  sKbp 
at  Broadway  and  Forty-ninth  street,  New  York  city,  struck  against 
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the  employmient  of  non-union  men.  The  strike  lasted  only  one 
day,  and  it  resralted  in  Hhe  dischai^e  of  the  non-union  workmen. 

On  the  29tli  of  November  similar  "causes  led  to  a  strike  of  15 
glaziers  wlio  were  employed  in  a  shop  in  Forty-second  street  and 
on  a  new  building  at  Broome  street  and-  Broadway.  The  strike 
lasted  two  weeks,  But  was  not  successful;  the  contractor  retaining 
the  non-union  workmen  in  his  service. 

On  August  18, 1896,  the  Sheet  and  Plate  Glass  Glaciers'  Union 
ordered  a  «trike  in  a  €ftiop  in  Sixth  avenue,  between  Fifty-fourth  and 
Fifty-fifth  ,streete,  because  the  proprietor  of  the  shop  required 
hia  employes  to  work  overtime  and  employed  men  outside  of  the 
trade.  The  trouble  lasted  until  the  21st  of  October,  when  the 
strikers  returned  to  work,  with  the  understanding  that  in  the 
future  only  menubere  of  the  umton  wouid  be  employed.  The  differ- 
ence in  regard  to  overtime  was  adjustedi  in  a  manner  that  was 
satisfactory  to  both  parties. 


HOUSESMITHS. 

New  York. 

In  Febniary,  1895,  the  Unifted  Horaisesmiths  and  Bridgemen's 
UniJon  of  New  York  •city  and  vijciimty,  sent  a  copy  of  the  following^ 
pnopoeed  agreement  tol  each  of  the  manufacturers  of  istruotural 
ipon  work  in  New  York  city: 

Proposed  agreement  hettoeen  the  United  HouseBrmtha  and  Bridgemen^a 
Union  of  New  York  and  vicmity  and  their  employers. 

Whereas — It  is  desired  to  have  a  better  understanding  between 
the  employers  and  employes  in  tihe  structural  iron  industry  in  this 
dty  and  vicinity  for  their  mutual  benefit;  therefore,  it  is  mutually 
agreed  that, 

SectJom  1.  All  workmen  employed  as  houisesmiths  or  bridgemen 
shall  be  employed  by  the  day.  Bight  hours  to  constitute  a  day's 
work,  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  one  hour  for  dinner. 

§  2.  All  overtime  to  be  paid  double  time.  All  'Sunday  and  legal 
boMday  work  to  'be  aboMi^ed,  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity^ 
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when  double  time  must  be  paid,  buft  oni "  Laibor  Day  "  no  work  shall 
be  done ;  and  no  iman'  to  be  dSscAarged  for  ref  using  to  work  oyentime. 

§  3.  Bnuployeris  agree  to  employ  none  but  members  of  the  United 
Housesmiths  and  Bridgemen^s  Union  oute^de. 

§  4.  No  undon  mait  to  be  discharged  and  another  hired  in  his 
plaioei  without  just  cause;  either  of  the  followimg  beimg  deemed  as 
suffi-dent  cause  for  discharge: — if  proof  cam  be  given  that  any 
man  negleiots  Ihlils  du/ty,  or  to  study  the  ibest  iinterests  of  his  em- 
ployer, or  is  guilty  of  gross  oarelessness,  idleness^  deliberate  iu- 
smbordination,  or  ixaLng  imtoxioating  liquors  to  excess. 

Also  the  employers  agree  to  disoharge  no  man'  becauise  he  be- 
longs to  the  undom 

§  5.  TOmekeepere  and  clerks  are  not  to  aet  as  foremen  or  super- 
inrt^endents,  or  .to  interfere  with  the  employes. 

§  6.  Stewaidis  to  \be  mainta&nied  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after 
the  interests  of  the  union  on  aU  jobs;  and  all  oomplaimts  of  stew- 
ards to  be  made  to  the  wa)lking  delegate  of  the  union;  stewards 
shall  not  interferel  wiitb  the  men  duTing  working  ihours. 

§  7.  All  men  to  ibe  paid  Weekly,  and>  not  to  be  Ikept  waitimg.  All 
men'  kept  waiting  to  be  paid  overtime^  at  lovertame  rates,  and  all 
men  to  (be  paid  onl  the  job  where  they  work. 

§  8.  The  walking  delegate  of  the  United  Housesmiths  and  Bridge- 
men's  Union  to  be  permitted  to  visit  all  jobs  at  all  times  during 
working  hours,  to  look  after  the  iinterests  of  the  unions 

§9.  Wages soale: 

Setters |3  50 

Derritskman  amd  good  fall  anound  men ■  3  00 

Hjelpers  on)  derrick 2  50 

Bivetters 3  00 

Heaters 2  26 

liV>remen  finisher 3  50 

Finishers 3  00 

UnSshers  helpers 2  26 

Blacksmiths 3  25 

Blacksmithis'  helpers 2  25 
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The  above  to  the  Tniiffrimiiiim  dscale  of  wages.  No  rediEctSon  of  wages 
to  men  receivding  more  tiian  this  »cale  calls  for  wMle  thde  agree- 
memA  is  in  iCoroe. 

§  10.  This  agpeement  to  take  effect  (August  1,  1895,  and  to  con- 
timue  iin€l  Angust  1^  1896. 

IMITED  HOUSESMITHS  AND  OBRIDGEIMEN'S  UNION. 

114  anid  116  East  Thirteenth  street,  New  Yfork  city- 

After  waiting  about  six  weeks  for  a  reply,  the  union  requested 
that  the  Iron  League,  an  organization  of  employers,  grant  a  hear- 
ing to  representatives  of  the  employes'  organization.  A  commit- 
tee of  the  union  presented  this  request  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Oomell,  the 
president  of  the  Iron  League,  who  stated  that  the  employers  had 
held  a  meeting  and  had  decided  not  to  grant  such  a  hearing.  Sub- 
sequent conferences  between  committees  of  the  union  andi  indi- 
vidual employers  did  not  change  the  situation.  On  the  10th  of 
November  the  Housesmiths  and  Bridgemen's  Union  held  a  meet- 
ing, and  decided  to  order  a  general  strike  on  the  18th  of  November 
if  its  demands  were  not  granted'. 

The  New  York  council  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  through 
Bishop  Patter,  endeavored  to  amicably  adjust  the  differences  and 
avert  the  threatened  strike,  but  its  efforts  were  not  successful.  The 
president  of  the  Iron  League  declined  to  enter  into  any  negotia- 
tions with  the  union,  and  informed  Bishop  Potter  that  there  was 
nothing  to  arbitrate. 

On  the  17th  of  November  the  union  held  a  meeting  and  decided 
to  direct  the  strike  against. J.  B.  &  J.  M.  Oomell  and  Milliken 
Brothers,  two  of  the  most  imi)artant  firms  engaged  in  the  struc- 
tural iron  business,  and  the  next  day  about  1,000  ironworkers 
employed  by  these  two  firms  on  buildings  in  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn went  on  strike. 

During  the  week  precedmg  the  strike  Commissioner  Peeney  con* 
f  erred  with  representatives  of  the  union,  ai^d  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, he  endeavored  to  see  Mr.  Cornell,  who  wais  absent  from  the  city. 
On  the  18th  of  November  the  Board  met  in  New  York  dtyy  and 
immediately  placed  itself  in  communication  with  both  parties. 
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On  that  day  Messrs.  P.  P.  Lary,  William  Barry  and  E.  Brooke, 
a  committee  of  the  Housesmiths  and  Bridgemen's  Union,  appeared 
before  the  Board  and  made  a  statement  af  the  cau«»es  that  led  to 
the  strike.    Following  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings: " 

Chairman  Pupcell. — ^The  Board  is  here  to  do  anything  that  can 
be  done  in  this  strike;  we  have  invited  you  gentlemiKi  from  the 
union  to  be  present,  and  we  would  like  to  get  from  you  a  state- 
ment of  the  case  on  your  part. 

Mr.  Lary. — ^At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  found  such  a  num- 
ber of  men  employed,  and  many  of  them  not  getting  sufficient  wages 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together;  there  were  many  of  them  getting 
as  low  as  |1.75  a  day;  it  would  run  from  |1.75  to  |2.50;  that  is, 
as  to  these  firms  we  are  alriking  against  at  the  present  time;  the 
man  who  was  getting  f2.50  from  Oomell  or  Milliken  was  getting 
a  good  price  for  his  work. 

Chairman  Purcell. — What  firms  are  you  striking  against? 

Mr.  Lary. —  Cornell  and  Milliken  Brothers;  the- others  have 
promised  to  do  anything  they  could  for  us. 

Chairman  Purcell. —  How  many  are  ordered  out  from  each  of 
these  firms? 

Mr.  Lary. —  Five  or  six  hundred  out  of  Cornell's  and  about  300 
or  400  out  of  Milliken  Brothers;  there  about  1,000  m^i  out  at  the 
present  time,  as  near  as  we  can  estimate  it;  in  February  we  sent 
a  proposed  agneement  to  all  the  employers  in  the  dtyj  we  waited 
for  some  time,  six  or  eight  weeks,  without  getting  a  reply;  we 
requested  that  they  should  give  us  a  hearing  before  the  Iron  League; 
that  is  the  organization  of  the  employers. 

Chairman  Purcell. —  How  many  employers  are  in  that  Iron 
League? 

Mr.  Lary. —  Some  say  there. aire  63  in  it,  but  I  think  there  are 
not  as  many  as  that. 

Chairman  Purcell. —  Do  they  represent  the  leading  iron  men? 

Mr.  Lary. —  No,  they  do  not;  there  are  a  number  of  leading  iron 
men  that  are  not  in  the  Iron  League;  m^i  like  Cooper,  Hewitt  & 
Co.,  Mr.  Coming^  and  Levering  &  Garrigues  are  not  in  it;  those 
people  are  paying  at  the  present  time  as  much  as  we  are  asking  in 
our  scale  of  wages. 
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Chairman  Purcell. —  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Lary. —  Two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  up  to  f3.50;  I 
gave  Mr.  Feeney  a  copy  of  the  agreement;  after  waiting  last  spring 
about  six  weeks,  we  saw  Mr.  Cornell,  the  president  of  the  Iron 
League ;  he  informed  me  that  they  had  met  and  decided  not  to  give 
as  any  hearing;  a  few  of  us  thought  it  was  a  very  peculiar  pro- 
ceeding that  they  did  not  even  answer  our  correBpondence;  one  of 
the  members  waited  upon  Mr.  Cooper,  superinitendent  of  the  J[ack- 
son  Company,  and  asked  him  if  they  had  had  a  meeting  of  the  Iron 
League;  he  informed  us  that  they  had  not;  there  had  been  no  meet- 
ing; Mr.  Cornell  made  the  statement  that  they  had;  we  again  saw 
Mr.  Cornell  and  pressed  him  for  a  reply,  and  he  said  they  had  had 
a  meeting;  ouif  committees  have  ealled  upon  him  on  three  different 
occasions  since  then;  I  have  been  at  two  of  them;  we  called  on  38 
members  of  the  Iron  League;  they  all  stated  their  willingness  to 
sign  tbe  agreement  if  Mr.  Cornell  would  sign  it;  we  find  that  all 
these  little  railing  shiops  and  shops  of  that  kind  belong  to  the  Iron 
League;  they  are  all  under  the  thumb  of  Mr.  Cornell,  the  president 
of  the  Iron  League;  after  seeing  them  all  we  went  to  see  Mr. 
Cornell  again;  we  conferred  with  every  member  that  belonged  to 
the  Iron  League;  they  said. if  Mr.  Cornell  was  willing,  they  were 
willing  to  make  the  agreement,  as  th^  would  'like  to  get  along  in 
harmony  with  the  union;  they  put  it  all  on  Mr.  Cornell;  we  have 
seen  Mr.  Cornell  since  then;  he  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  union;  we  decided  to  strike  if  our  demands  were  not  granted; 
it  is  not  so  mu'ch  a  question  of  salary,  but  the  way  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  with  the  amount  of  work  coming  in  here,  and  there  are  many 
largef  contracts  coming  on  in  the  near  future;  unl^  we  have  some 
chance  to  protect  our  men  and  get  them  a  living  salary^  men  will 
be  brought  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  will  work  for  what 
they  can  get;  most  of  our  men  live  here  and  in  Brooklyn;  have 
brought  up  their  childiren  here;  and  at  the  wages  we  are  getting, 
less  than  f 2  a  day,  it  is  impossible  for  the  men  to  live  unless  they 
live  as  the  Italians  do  on  the  west  side;  we  want  to  educate  our 
members;  we  do  not  want  to  bring  up  our  children  in  ignorance,  but 
want  to  make  them  good  members  of  the  community,  men  and 
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women;  daring  this  last  season  there  wa^  a  great  deal  of  fair 
weather,  but  the  scarcity  of  iron  work  offset  the  fair  weather;  I 
thhik  none  of  the  men  made  more  than  f  5  a  week,  many  of  th£m  not 
more  than  |4;  you  take  it  on  an  average  for  the  year  round,  a  man 
at  this  trade  will  not  make  more  than  eight  and:  one-half  or  nine 
month  in  a  year;  you  can  see  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  men 
to  furnish  clothes  and  food  for  their  families  and  live  as  men 
should  live;  we  have  tried  every  possible  means  of  settling  this 
martter,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  only 
way  to  get  any  cooisideration  from  the  employers  and  get  fair  wages 
for  our  members^ 

Mr.  Barry. —  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion that  we  have  tried  all  we  possibly  could  to  settle  this  niatter 
peaceably,  without  going  to  the  steps  that  we  have  taken ;  we  even 
tried,  tihrough  the  intercession  of  Bishop  Potter,  to  throw  this  mat- 
ter into  the  hands  of  the  arbitration  committee,  but  they  have 
absolutely  refused  to  treat  with  us  in  any  way;  it  has  taken  us 
nine  months  to  come  to  these  open  hostilities,  trying  to  get  a  peace- 
able settlement. 

Mr.  Lary. —  I  have  been  very  much  opposed  to  striking.  I 
thought  that  the  employers  wouW  giW  us  a  fair  hearing,  but  1 
found  that  they  were  only  patting  .us  on  the  back  and  saying, 
"  You  are  pretty  good  fellows." 

CJhairman  Purcell. —  How  many  firms  are  paying  the  scale? 

Mr.  Lary. —  Three  principal  firms  are. 

Chairman  Purcell. —  How  many  hands  do  they  employ? 

Mr.  Lary. —  About  400  or  500  men,  I  think.  I  do  not  include 
these  small  shops.  They  belong  to  the  Iron  League  people,  but 
they  keep  a  few  men  in  the  ^op,  and  are  outside  for  a  day  or  two 
at  a  time.    We  represent  the  outside  workers. 

Ohairman  Purcell. —  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  branch 
of  the  business  that  is  involved  in  this  trouble? 

Mr.  Lary.— About  1,800. 

Chairman  Purcell. —  About  1,000  men  are  out,  and  you  have 
about  800  men  at  work? 

Mr.  Lary. —  Yes^  sir. 
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Chaitman  Purcell. —  You  i)eople  are  in  a  sufficiently  conciliatory 
mood  not  to  interfere  with  these  800  men  working? 

Mr.  Lary. —  No,  sir;  we  will  not.  We  received  aasurahcee  from 
the  employers  of  those  800  men  that  they  will  have  no  trouble  with 
us.  They  will  concede  the  demand  if  these  other  two  do.  They 
have  conceded  the  scale  at  the  present  time,  but  they  want  to  see 
that  these  other  two  firms  pay  it. 

Comjniasioner  Feeney. —  Are  the  Jackson  Company  paying  the 
scale?    , 

Mr.  Lary. —  They  are  not  paying  it,  but  they  are  doing  so  little 
work  it  is  not  worth  w^hile  calling  them  out.  They  eay  they  will 
pay  the  scale  if  Cornell  and  Milliken  Brothers  pay  it. 

'Commissioner  Feeney. — ^Where  is  Milliken  Brothers'  office? 

Mr.  Lary. —  Thirty-nine  Cortlandt  street.  In  the  construction 
of  buildings  at  t^ie  present  time  iron  is  «o  largely  used  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  any  other  trade  to  go  ahead  when  the  iron 
men  are  not  there.  In  former  years  the  bricklayers  could  go  ahead 
when  the  iron  men  were  not  there,  but  when  you  come  to  put  up 
columns  every  other  work  must  stop  if  the  iron  men  stop.  They 
work  at  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  or  fourteen  stories,  and  a  mis- 
step will  t!hrow  a  oaian  into  eternity.  They  earn  such  low  wages 
that  they  can  not  ever  lay  up  anything,  and  can  not  even  afford  to 
get  any  insurance.  When  they  die  we  have  to  take  up  a  collection 
aiiK)ng  Vhe  men  to  bury  them,  mog^  of  the  time.  We  get  lower 
wagee  than  bricklayers,  plasterers  or  laborers.  There  i«  nothing 
less  difficult  about  our  trade  than  that  of  the  plajsterers.  A  man 
has  to  understand  his  trade  before  he  can  go  up  there.  They  say 
they  can  hire  men  and  teach  them  the  trade.  Longacre,  the 
«oi)erintendent  for  Cornell,  says^  "  If  a  man  does  not  understand 
the  trade,  teach  him  the  trade."  That  man  is  learning  the  trade 
at  the  expense  of  tihe  man  working  alongside  of  him.  We  do  not 
intend  to  prevent  anybody  from  learning  the  trade,  but  let  them 
<^nmience  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  work  up. 

Commitesioner  Feeney. —  I>o  you  men  insist  upon  the  employers 
mgming  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Lary. —  If  it  is  left  to  the  Board  of  Arbitration  the  Board  of 
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Arbitration  might  settle  it.  We  do  not  expect  to  get  all  that  we 
ask,  but  we  do  expect  to  get  very  nearly  what  we  ask.  We  are 
willing  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  any  reasonable 
men.  In  the  spring  they  posted  a  notice  that  the  men  working 
for  members  of  the  Iron  League  would  only  work  eight  hours  a 
day.  I  think  that  was  done  to  stall  off  the  effort  we  were  making 
to  get  an  increase  of  wages.  Some  ot  the  employers,  I  understand, 
are  giving  an  increaee  now  of  15  per  cent.,  thinking  that  Will  satisfy 
the  men. 

Commissioner  Feeney. — What  advance  in  wages  do  you  ask? 

Mr.  Lary. —  Twenty-five  cents  a  day.  We  ask  that  the  lowest 
rate  of  wages  shall  be  |2.25  a  day.  If  a  man  is  not  competent  we 
do  not  expect  the  employers  to  pay  him  |2.25  a  day.  There  is  a 
clause  in  there  that  the  employer  shall  have  the  privilege  to  dis- 
charge a  man  if  he  is  incompetent.  If  a  man  is  reported'  incompe- 
tent by  one  man  we  can  get  him  a  job  elsewhere.  If  they  were 
reiH>rted  incompetent  in  two  or  three  places  we  would  then  con- 
clude that  he  was  incompetent. 

Qhairinan  Purcell. — We  have  had  a  conference  with  the  com- 
mittee from  the  men,  and  we  have  now  to  see  Mr.  Cornell  and  Mr. 
Milliken,  and  try  to  induce  them  to  meet  us  in  conference  with 
these  men,  or  by  themselves,  if  they  do  not  choose  to  meet  these 
men. 

Mr.  Barry. —  I  think  that  there  will  be  a  settlement  with  Mil- 
liken  Brothers  before  night.  They  sent  for  \a  representation  of 
the  men  this  morning,  an  hour  or  two  after  the  strike  was 
ordered.  They  are  not  members  of  the  Iron  League,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  making  an  agreement  with  our  com- 
mittee.   ,  '    , 

On  the  18th  of  November  the  Board  sent  the  following  commu- 
nication to  Mr.  J.  M.  Cornell,  President  of  the  Iron  League,  and 
at  the  same  time  sent  a  similar  communication  to  the  firm  of  J.  B. 

and  J.  M.  Cornell: 

"New  York,  November  28,  1895. 

*'  Mr.  J.  M.  Cornell,  President  of  the  Iron  League: 

"  Dear  Sir.—  Section  9  of  chapter  63  of  the  Laws  of  1887  pro- 
vides tha*  whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  occurs  or  is  seriously 
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threatened  in  any  part  of  this  State,  it  ehall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  to  proceed  to  the  locality  of 
such  etrike  or  lockout,  place  it«elf  in  communication  with  the 
parties  to  the  controversy  and  endeavor,  by  mediation,  to  effect  a 
settle-ment.    ^  ' 

"  In  compliance  with  that  law,  we  are  in  New  York  city,  and  de- 
sire to  confer  with  you,  as  President  of  the  Iron  League,  which 
organization,  we  understand,  is  involved  in  the  strike  that  took 
place  this  morning. 

"  Please  inform  ue  when  it  will  be  convenient  for  you  to  meet 
the  Board  at  the  Murray  Hill  hotel,  or  at  such  other  place  ae  you 
may  suggest 

"  Respectfully^  yours, 

"WILLIAM  PUROELL, 
"  G.  ROBERTSON,  Jr., 
"  EDWARD  FEENEY, 
■*'  State  Bowrd  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.^^ 

In  reply  thereto  the  following  letters  were  received: 

New  York,  November  18, 1895. 

Mr.  W.  Purcbll,  Mr.  G.  Robertson,  Jr.,  Mr.  Edward  Fbbnby, 
State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration: 

Gentlemen. —  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  even  date  addressed  to 
me  as  president  of  the  Iron  League,  I  will  say  that  I  will  lay  that 
communication  before  that  body,  and  will  report  to  you  their  de- 
cision at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  M.  CORNELL, 
Die.  J.  M.  C.  President. 

New  York,  November  18, 1895. 

Mr.  W.  Purcell,  Mr.  G.  Robertson,  Jr.,  Mr.  Edward  Pbbney, 
State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration: 
Oentlemeni. —  In  reply  to  your  communioatiion  to  us  of  even  date, 
we  beg  to  say  that  we  can  make  no  appiointmeuft  for  a  meeting, 
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as  all  our  labor  matters  cuiid  strike  matters  are  in  the  hamde  of 

the  Iron  League,  amd  we  will  have  to  first  contsullt  with  them. 

Youips  very  truly, 

J.  B.  J.  M.  OORNELL. 
Die.  J.  M.  O. 

New  York,  November  19, 1896. 
Mr.  W.  Purcbll,  Mr.  G.  Robertson,  Jr.,  Mr.  Edward  Pebney, 
State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration: 

Gentlemen. — Replyimg  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  18th  instant, 
offering  the  eervioes  of  your  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration 
in  the  matter  of  the  strike  now  ini  progress  against  certain^  members 
of  the  Iron  League,  we  wrould  respectfully  state  that  we  can  not  see 
our  way  to  accept  of  your  kind  services,  as  the  demands  made  ujKm 
uis  by  the  United  Housesmiths  and  Bridgemen's  Union  do  not 
admit  of  \arbffitration. 

Our  organizatioDi  voluntarily  gave  last  May  to  our  employee 
on  outside  work  eight  (hours  per  day,  without  any  decrease  of 
wages  (the  former  day's  work  being  nine  hours),  being  practically 
an  increase  of  11  per  cent.,  stating  to  our  men  at  the  time  <that  we 
could  do  no  more.  In  addition  to  this,  we  are  reliably  informed 
that  the  majority  of  our  employes  are  satisfied  with  their  positionis, 
and  if  any  grievance  exajsts  on  the  part  of  ouir  own  men  as  to  wages, 
we  are  always  ready  to  meet  them  ais  individlials  and  discuss  the 
matter  with  them. 

Relaitf  ve  to  the  charges  made  against  two  of  the  members  of  the 

Iron  League  that  they  are  paying  less  than  the  current  wages,  we 

beg  to  say  that  we  have  investigated  this  matter,  and  find  that  it 

Is  not  true. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  M.  CORNELL, 

WM.  H.  MoOORD, 

B.  E.  J.  EILS, 

THOMAS  DIMOND, 

JOHN  COOPER, 

W.  E,  LYON,  Jr., 

JAMES  I.  HEALEY, 

^Executive  Committee  of  Iron  League. 
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The  Board  then  aent  the  following  letter  to  the  executive  oom- 
mittee  of  the  Iron  League: 

New  York,  November  19,  1895. 

John  M.  CJornell,  William  H.  McOord,  B.  E.  J.  Eils,  Thomas 
Dimond,  John  Cooper,  William  E.  Logan,  Jr.,  James  I. 
Hbalby,,  Executive  Committee  of  Iron  League: 

Gentlemen. —  We  beg  leave  to  ackn'owledge  recefipt  of  your 
reply  of  this  date  to  our  letter  of  the  18th  'calling  attention  to  oom- 
templatlofn  of  section  9  of  chapter  63  of  the  Laws  of  1887,  and  in 
pursuanice  (theneiof  expressing  a  desire  for  oonferenioe  at  your  con*- 
vendenoe  with  reference  to  the  strike  of  houeesfinitbs  which  took 
plajoe  yestenday  morning,  m  which  you  eay:  "We  can  not  see 
our  way  clear  to  accept  your  Idnd  services,  as  the  demand  made 
upon  us  by  the  United  Housesmiths  and  Bridgemen's  Union  do 
not  admit  lof  arbitration."  You  evidently  misapprehend  the  pur- 
port of  lour  oommund cation.  This  Board  did  not  propose  "  arbl- 
tratio<n."  That  is  its  function  only  when  invited  by  the  parties  in 
oontpoversy.  Mediatioaii  was  vhat  the  Board  jsuggested,  as  im- 
peratively directed  to  do  by  law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In 
response  to  such  suggestion  the  United  Housesmiths  and  Bridge- 
men's  Union  promptly  appointed  a  committee  to  present  its  side 
of  the  controversy  which  it  did  yesterday  morning.  What  is 
desired  is  aiimalar  action  on  the  part  of  the  Iron  League  with  a 
view  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  aimed  at  by  the  law  already 
quoted. 

There  is  a  further  provision  of  section  9  of  chapter  63  of  the 
Laws  of  1887,  to  which  your  attention  is  respectfully  called.  It  is 
this:  "Anld  if  in  its  judgment  5t  is  dieemed  beat  to  imquire  into 
the  cauBe  or  causes  of  the  controversy,  to  that  end  the  Board  ie 
hereby  authorized  to  subpoena  witnesses,  compel  their  attendance 
and  aend  for  persome  and  papers,  in  like  manner  amd  with  the 
same  powers  as  it  is  authorized  to  ido  by  section  7  of  this  act." 

Wliether  such  inquiry  shall  be  tmade,  will  depend  upon  the 
progress  and  iciroumstances  of  levents. 

Respectfully  yoars, 

WM.  PUROELL, 
O.  ROBERTSON,  Jr., 
EDWARD  FEEXEY, 
State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 
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On  the  20t!h  of  November,  MeBars.  John  M.  Comeli,  W.  E.  Lyon^ 
Jr.,  John  Cooper,  B.  B.  J.  Eils  and  James  I.  Healey,  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Iron  Leagae,  appeared  before  the 
Board  and  made  the  following  statement: 

Mr.  Cornell. —  I  suppose,  Mr.  Purcell,  probably  you  are  cognizant 
of  most  of  the  facte.  You  saw  the  statement  of  our  committee  in 
the  i>apers  this  morning? 

Chairman  Puroell. —  Yes,  «ir. 

Mr.  Comeli. —  That  is  all  true.  We  are  not  a  body  of  men  who 
are  opposed  to  the  workmgmen  in  any  way.  We  found,  some  year* 
age,  it  was  so  oppressive  having  agreements  with  the  union  and 
their  demands  were  suoh  that  we  could  not  retain  our  self-respect 
and  agree.  We  tried  for  a  number  of  years  and  did,  hut  it  wa» 
giving  up  every  year  to  such  an  extent  that  we  saw  we  would  be 
driven  out  of  New  York  as  manufacturers.  Our  men  were  getting 
nine  hours  a  day  at  that  time.  Out  of  town  they  were  working 
ten.  Our  men  were  getting  at  least  10  per  •cent,  more  wages  —  ia. 
many  cases  more.  That  madte  a  differen-ce  of  30  per  cent..  These 
men  out  of  town  come  in  ihere  and  put  up  work.  We  have  to  com- 
pete  with  them.  It  hSiS  been  a  very  hard  struggle;  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  do.  We  have  given  the  men  all  we  could.  In  some  cases 
they  are  getting  all  the  profits  to-day.  In  some  ca«es  they  are 
getting  one-half  the  profits;  some  cases  three-quarters.  We  have 
told  tJhem  that.  Still,  they  do  not  believe  it.  tast  spring,  as  thej 
were  the  last  men  getting  the  eight  hours,  we  decided  to  give  then^ 
the  eight  hours  and  pay  them  the  same  wages  as  for  nine  hours. 
It  was  11  per  cent,  advance  last  May.  The  business  did  not  per- 
mit of  it,  but  we  felt  that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do  under  the 
circumstances.  The  masses  of  the  men  are  perfectly  contented^ 
They  have  no  complaint  to  make;  but  a  few  agitators  have  brought 
about  this  strike,  believing  that  the  masters  will  give  in.  We  will 
not  give  in.  We  have  fought  two  strikes  quietly  and  firmly,  with- 
out  any  bitter  spirit  —  any  ^bitter  feeling  of  any  kind  —  and  we 
sucoeeded  in  both  of  them.  We  intend  to  succeed  in  this.  If  a- 
man  would  meet  you  on  the  street  and  demand  your  pocketboofc 
you  would  not  consent  to  arbitrate  the  question  with  him  nor  would 
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jou  send  a  committee  to  meet  him.  That  is  the  condition  with  us. 
This  organization  eends  us  a  paper  and  demands  that  we  sign  it, 
agreeing  to  pay  sueh  and  su<^  wages.  They  have  no  right  to  de- 
mand that  any  more  than  the  tailors'  organization  has.  There  is 
no  justice  in  it  whatever.  Why  should  we  arbitrate  it  or  palliate 
or  discuss  the  question  at  all? 

Chairman  Purcell. —  You  *have  never  recognized  this  union? 

Mr.  Cornell.—  Not  since  1891. 

Chlairman  Puroell. —  That  is  one  of  their  main  points,  as  I  under- 
stand  it,  a  recognition  of  their  union. 

Mr.  Cornell. —  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cooper. — 'We  do  not  think  that  this  organiation  really  rep- 
resents our  men.  Speaking  for  the  concern  I  represent,  we  do  not' 
think  there  are  10  men  among  our  employes  who  belong  to  that 
union.  ' 

Mr.  Cornell. —  I  learned  my  trade  and  I  know  workingmen  well. 
The  great  mass  of  them  will  join  a  union.  They  pay  their  little 
dues  and  join  because  it  is  easier  to  do  that  than  to  remain  out 
and  be  harrassed.  Very  many  join  the  union  for  that  reason. 
Their  meetings  are  very  poorly  attended.  If  there  is  any  man  who 
is  in-clined  to  stand  up  and  defend  his  employer  he  is  very  soon 
cried  down.  While  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  of  our  em- 
ployee in  this  union  —  I  don't  know  how  many  —  still  we  believe 
they  were  coerced.  Since  1891  the  Iron  League  has  had  the  right 
to  employ  a  man  if  he  does  not  belong  to  a  union,  just  the  same  as 
if  he  does.  We  think  it  unconstitutional  to  require  a  man  to  join 
a  union.  Supjwse  we,  as  employers,  say  we  are  not  going  to  em- 
ploy a  man  if  he  belongs  to  la  union;  would  that  be  right?  Yet  it 
would  be  just  exactly  as  right  as  for  the  union  to  say  that  we  shall 
not  employ  any  man  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  union.  I  have 
men  who  have  said  to  me:  "Mr.  Cornell,  I  have  conscientious 
scruples  against  taking  the  oath  that  is  required  in  order  to  join 
the  union."  I  have  said  to  them:  "  I  shall  employ  you  as  long  as 
I  live,  if  you  wis^  to  remain  in  our  employ." 

Commissioner  Feeney. —  Is  there  a  difference  in  the  wages  paid 
by  J.  B.  &  J.  M.  Cornell  and  Milliken  Brothers  and  those  paid  by 
otftier  employers? 
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Mr,  CJomell. —  The  Iran  League  investigated  the  matter  fully 
yesterday.  That  is  a  trumped-up  charge.  Post  &  McCord  do  not 
do  heavy  work.  They  do  the  light,  finishing  work,  and  there  are 
some  helpers,  finishers,  who  get  more  pay  than  others;  but  both 
Milliken  Brothers  and  our  firm  pay  the  current  rate  of  wages  in 
the  city. 

CJomifisimoner  Peeney. —  You  think  that  is  the  only  difference 
between  the  wages  of  your  men  and  Milliken  Brothers'  men  and 
the  wages  paid  by  other  employers? 

Mr.  Cornell. —  There  may  be  some  of  our  men  who  get  more  pay 
than  others,  but  substantially  I  think  it  is  the  only  difference. 

Commissioner  Feeney. —  I  represent  the  labor  end  of  the  Board. 
I  have  come  in  contact  with  a  number  of  the  men,  and  they  have 
claimed  that  Post  &  McOord  were  paying  higher  wages  than  some 
of  the  other  firms,  your  firm  and  Milliken  Brothers  among  others. 

Mr  Cornell. — ^Well,  there  may  l)e  some  cases  where  Post  &  Mc- 
Cord pay  more.  Suppose  Post  &  McCord  had  a  picked  set  of  men 
that  were  paid  more,  what  of  it?  We  pay  the  average  nate  of 
wages  in  the  iron  trade  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Healey. —  The  men  Post  &  McOord  employ  are  all  first  class 
men  who  go  up  to  the  top  of  a  building ;  dangerous  work.  They  do 
n)ot  do  any  light  work. 

Mr.  Cornell. —  We  do  not  put  the  ©ame  class  of  men  on  these  tall 
buildings  that  we  do  on  the  »mall  (ordinary  buildings;  that  makes 
a  difference.    Then  I  think  we  employ  more. 

Chairman  Purcell. —  What  lis  the  average  maximum  and  mini- 
mum wages? 

Mr.  Cornell. —  We  pay  from  f 2  up  to  J4.50.  We  have  a  few 
men,  not  more  than  a  dozen  —  they  are  called  finishers'  helpers  — 
who  get  |1.75  a  day;  the  balance  of  our  men  get  from  f2  to  |4.50 
a  day.    Remember  this  is  for  eight  hours. 

Commissioner  Feeney. —  Mr.  Milliken  told  me  he  had  a  few  men 
whom  he  paid  ^3.25,  setters,  but  they  were  an  exception;  he  said 
to  most  of  them  he  paid  about  J2.50.  • 

Mt.  Ooroell. —  The  men  who  get  |1.75  are  unskilled  men  and 
laborers.    A  good  nmny  of  those  men  are  old  legacies  left  to  our 
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oonoeim;  -we  dould-  mot  let  them  go;  they  ore  poor  old  fellows;  if 
I  wouM  etudy  our  lintereste  I  would  let  them  go,  but  I  caoi  not  do 
that  I  idoo't  say  they  are  all  that,  but  there  are  some  of  that 
cla»s  of  mert.  We  wouDd  be  Tery  glad  to  pay  the  mem  more  if  we 
could,  but  we  can  not  do  it.  Now,  you  take  the  bricklayeps  and 
bod  carrdens^  there  is  mo  out  of  town  "Compeftition  at  all ;  they  can 
not  bring  bricklayers  fro^i  out  of  town  to  compete,  but  we  are 
obliged  to  manufiacture  in  this  iciity  amd  we  have  to  compete  with 
outside  concerns.  As  I  said  last  winter,  in  a  little  article  on 
strikes:  "  Competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  but  it  is  the  death  of 
workangmen." 

Ohairman  Purcell. —  Is  th^re  much  iron  brought  into  New  York? 

Mr.  Oormell. —  Oh,  yes;  a  great  quantity  of  it;  columns  are  made 
in  Peamsyflvanaa  and)  elsewhere  amidi  delivered  here  'cheai)er  than 
we  can  make  them.  I  am  noit  in  business  for  philanthrophy ;  I  am 
trying  to  make  a  little  money.  I  try  to  keep  together  a  force  of 
2,000  men,  but  it  is  hard  work. 

Mr,  Cooper. —  There  is  another  podnt  that  should  be  mentiomed, 
oup  men  get  steadier  work  than  in  other  trades;  when  other  trades 
are  laid  off  on  account  of  frost  or  unpleasant  weather  our  men  are 
notafiteoted. 

Commissioner  Feeney. —  The  iiPon  men  claim  that  they  work  only 
nane  months  in  a  year  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Cornell. —  I  think  that  ds  not  accurate  at  all. 

Commisisonerl  Feeney. —  They  say  that  in  the  winter  time  when 
the  weather  is  severe  they  (do  nott  woi-^k,  and  that  they  average 
about  five  days  a  week. 

Mr.  Cornell. —  I  think  that  is  not  accurate  at  all,  although  I  have 
never  figured  at  out;  I  think  they  do  much  better  than  that. 

Mr.  Cooper. —  Our  company  furnlishes  the  men  with  oiled  suits 
so  that  they  can  work  in  wet  weather. 

Mr.  Cornell. —  Im  a  great  many  cases  an  bad  weather  the  outside 
men  are  taken  inside.  I  don^t  do  that  to  any  extent,  but  a  gre^t 
many  of  the  smaller  concemis  do  take  the  outside  men  and  put 
tfaemikiflide. 

Oommissionier  Feeney. —  Mr.  Cornell,  we  come  here  and  find  a 
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fiituatiooi,  ^md  we  find  these  men  in  Ibuilding  trades  very  generally 
organjized  and  the  organizationis  i>eciognlizeki  by  iihe  employers;  we 
find  ithat  ithese  people  are  apparently  iwell  opgamdzed,  acooiidimg  to 
their  elaiims,  and  are  'asking  for  recogniition.  Nlow,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  youT  trade  could  hardly  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  of 
recognizing  tihem  in  some  way.  Of  course,  it  is  our  aim  to  effect  a 
settlemenit  in  some  manjner;  you  umdenstamd  ouir  position  a«  peace- 
makers. The  'law  does  not  aufthorize  us  to  fkwce  a  settlement  ux>on 
any  one  on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  would  not  be  a  good  law  if  it 
did.  We  had  hoped  that  you  would  imeet  a  oomanittee  of  these  men. 
I  have  met  them  several  times  since  Friday,  amd  I  am  free  to  say 
ifcha.t  the  demaaid's  that  they  make  are  open  to  comcesaion®  by  them, 
and  if  they  are  meit  in  an  amicable  spirit  I  think  that  an  under- 
standimg  can  be  easily  arrived  at.  I  have  encountered  a  good 
many  men  im  Ithe  last  three  yeairs,  and  I  must  say  ^hat  I  have 
found  a  good  mamy  of  them  engaged  in  other  strikes  who  were 
much  more  radical  than  these  people  seem  'to  ibe.  We  had  hoped 
that  you  w^uld  meet  them  and  effect  a  settlemenrt:  by  that  means. 
If  you  only  come  here  and  make  the  istatemenit  that  you  have  made, 
it  is  only  a  visit  of  courtesy  to  the  State  Board.  We  want  to  bring 
you  people  together  if  we  can.  Now,  we  hoi>e  to  bring  you  together 
in  some  way.  Of  course^  we  cam  not  believe  all  that  we  read  in  the 
newspapers.  It  is  reportedi  ^-hat  ^threats  are  made  of  strikes  in 
other  trades.  We  want  to  prevent  thaJt  if  we  can.  M  you  meet 
these  people  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  say  that  i^  too  much  money 
to  pay  men  of  that  class,  I  think  they  would  make  concessions,  and 
80  this  trouible  couM  be  settled  in  its  incipieftcy. 

Mr.  Cornell. —  Why  should  we  meet  these  men*  when  we  have 
decided  that  we  can  not  make  any  donoessionis?  Eight  months  ago 
we  gave  them  all  that  we  could  give. 

Commissioner  Feeney. —  Why  can't  you  meet  them  half  way? 

Mr.  Cornell. —  Simply  because 'we  can  not  ruini  ourselves  in  that 
way. 

Commissioner  Feeney. —  What  they  ask  is  that  the  employers 
pay  a  minimumi  rate  of  wages,  and  that  yxm  shall  discharge  men 
who  can  not  earn  that  minimum  rate. 
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Mr.  Healy. —  If  we  paid  them  tbat  rate  of  wages  we  would  have 
to  close  up  our  works.  It  is  an  injury  to  the  men  when  we  a<?oept 
those  wages;  it  iS  an  injury  to  them  to  recognize  their  union;  we 
-are  doing  a  good  thing  for  them  when  we  refuse  to  recognize  their 
union.  Mr.  Cornell  says  he  has  a  lot  of  old  men;  so  have  we;  we 
have  men  that  have  worked  for  us  27  years.  We  do  not  propose 
to  displace  those  old  men  for  these  young  fellows  who  are  making 
this  trouble.  If  you  will  come  to  my  oflSce  and  look  over  my  books 
and  see  what  I  have  made  since  laet  January,  1  will  give  you  a 
^ood  dinner.  They  have  had  my  time  annJ  my  capital,  and  I  have 
not  made  any  money  this  year. 

Mr.  Cornell. — During  these  hard  ftimes  some  have  said  "  Why 
Bot  cut  the  men?  We  are  not  making  any  money?  "  And  some  of 
us  have  said  "  No,  we  will  not  do  it;  we  would  rather  lose  money; 
we  are  not  going  to  cut  the  wages."  I  saw  it  stated  in  the  papers 
that  w^e  cut  wages  from  f4.50  down  to  f  1.75,  but  there  has 
been  no  general  cut;  some  men,  perhaips,  make  a  little  less  than 
they  did  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  there  has  been  no  general  cut  in 
^ages.  Last  spring  we  gave  them  the  eight  hours,  and  it  seems  mar- 
velous that  we  should  have  this  trouble.  Another  thing  to  con- 
sider is  this:  There  has  been  a  boom  in  iron  and  steel,  and  the 
material  has  gone  up;  we  have  had  to  pay  high  prices  for  iron  and 
steel.  Now,  Mr.  Feeney,  although  you  represent  the  labor  end  ot 
the  Board,  you  must  admit  that  we  can  not  increase  wages  under 
each  eonditionsw  There  has  been  talk  of  dividing  profits  with  the 
workingmen,  but  they  have  been  getting  nearly  all  the  profits. 
There  has  been  talk  of  the  carpenters  and  men  who  put  up  the 
work  refusing  to  put  up  work  that  is  made  out  of  town;  they  say 
they  will  not  put  up  the  work  where  it  is  made  by  nonunion  men. 
Now,  they  can  not  do  that.  The  manufacturing  carpenters  have 
t^en  driven  out  of  New  York;  there  are  hundreds  of  men  who  can 
not  get  work  in  New  York  to-day.  Now^  is  the  iron  trade  to  be 
■driven  out  of  New  York?  Most  of  the  sash,  blinds  and  doors  are 
•nanuf  actured  in  the  west. 

Commissioner  Feeney. —  How  much  of  an  advance  do  the  men 
aflk? 
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Mr.  Lyon. —  It  is  from  12  to  about  33  per  cent. 

Mr.  CJomelL— Where  is  the  33? 

Mr.  Lyon. — ^Now,  setters,  I  don't  think  we  ever  paid  them  f3.50 
a  day. 

Ck)mmissioner  Feeney. —  Of  course,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  a 
board  of  arbitration,  or  for  men  outside  of  the  business  to  discuss 
intelligently  the  merits  of  a  scale.  That  is  the  reason  that  we 
want  to  have  you  meet  a  committee  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Lyon. —  When  I  say  there  is  an  increase  of  12  to  33  per 
cent.,  there  was  an  increase  of  11  per  cent,  given  to  them  on  the 
1st  of  May;  I  reckon  that  in. 

Commissioner  Feeney. —  For  some  classes  of  work  you  pay  as 
much  as  they  ask.  What  they  ask  is  that  a  miuim^im  rate  of 
wages  shall  be  established;  that  it  shall  be  ¥2.25  instead  of  f2  or 
11.75,  as  you  say  is  paid  to  a  small  number  of  men. 

Mr.  Cooper. —  If  we  were  inclined,  we  could  go  out  on  the  street 
and  get  that  class  of  men  for  f  1.50  a  day. 

Mr.  Cornell. —  Oh,  yes,  any  number  of  them,  but  we  have  not 
tried  to  get  men  as  cheap  as  we  can.  When  men  come  to  me  and 
say,  '^  1  have  a  family  to  support,  and  I  am  getting  so  much,  and 
I  think  I  am  entitled  to  a  little  more,"  I  advance  their  wages  if 
I  think  it  is  right.  That  is  the  way  we  do  business.  Often  I 
raise  the  wages  of  a  man  without  him  asking  for  it.  Our  super- 
intendent  will  come  to  me  and  say,  "  I  think  silch  a  man  is  entitled 
to  more  wages;  "  I  say,  "  Has  he  asked  for  it?  "  The  superintend- 
ent says  "  No,  but  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  it."  We  give  that  man 
an  advance.  That  is  the  way  we  do  our  business.  We  do  not 
admit  the  right  of  an  organization  to  ask  us  to  do  business  in  a 
different  way. 

Commissioner  Feeney. —  In  nearly  all  the  other  building  trades 
employers  recognize  a  union,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Cornell. —  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Feeney. —  Your  position  is  exceptional.  That 
leaves  you  in  a  rather  defenceless  position* 

Mr.  Cornell. —  Not  defenceless;  we  think  we  are  right  and  the 
others  are  wrong.    The  employers  in  the  other  building  trades  are 
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not  brought  into  competition  with  outside)  employers;  they  are 
not  manufa<;turers;  they  have  their  material  brought  here  from 
ont  of  town. 

Mt.  Cooper. —  We  do  not  object  to  our  men  belonging  to  a  union; 
we  never  object  to  meeting  our  employes,  but  we  will  not  deei,\ 
with  a  union.  ! 

Commissioner  Feeney. —  Would  you  meet  a  committee  of  your 
own  men? 

Mr.  Oomell. —  They  are  now  out  on  strike;  that  is  a  different 
matter.  I  have  never  refused  to  meet  a  committee  of  our  own 
men, 

Commmissioner  Peeney. —  Would  you  be  willing  to  meet  a  com- 
mittee of  your  own  men  who  are  now  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  Cornell. —  I  think  I  should  require  them  first  to  return  to 
work.  I  think  they  are  not  treating  me  right  in  going  on  strike. 
My  men  never  hesitate  to  come  to  me  when'  they  are  in  trouble, 
and  they  always  get  the  help  they  ask  for.  I  have  no  exasperated 
feeling;  I  have  no  feeling  against  my  men,  because  I  know  that 
men  are  often  misled.  I  have  not  tried  to  hire  new  men,  and  I  will 
not  for  the  present,  because  I  prefer  to  wait  and  see  if  the  old 
men  will  come  back;  if  I  do  hire  new  men,  I  shall  keep  them. 

Mr.  Cooper. — We  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  call  our  own  mem- 
bers to  account  when  we  found  that  they  were  not  treating  their 
men  right 

tChairman  Purcell. —  How  many  members  are  there  in  your  or- 
ganization? 

Mr.  Lyon — Twenty-«even. 

Chairman  Purcell. —  Are  they  all  manufacturere? 

Mr.  Cornell. —  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  are  all  manufacturers.  We 
do  not  take  anybody  but  manufacturers  in  our  league. 

Commissioner  Robertson. — ^Would  not  a  general  strike  be  dis- 
astrous to  your  business? 

Mr.  Cornell — No,  I  don't  know  as  it  would.  I  have  been 
tlirough  two  or  three  long  strikes.  After  it  was  over  I  found  that 
I  had  to  'hurry  up  a  little;  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  strike. 

^Commissioner  Feeney. —  If  you  think  the  way  to  a  settlement  is 
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to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  men,  would  you  meet  them? 
You  need  not  make  con^cessione  that  you  don't  want  to. 

Mr.  CJomell. —  The  first  concession  ifli  the  worse.  Although  1 
have  no  unfriendly  feeling  to  the  men,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
meet  them. 

Mr.  Healey. —  If  we  deal  with  them  as  a  union  we  will  have  thia 
same  trouljle  next  spring. 

Mr.  Cooper. —  There  would  be  nothing  gained  by  meeting  the 
men.  It  would  raise  their  hopes  at  once,  and  they  would  expect 
cofneessione  which  we  could  not  make. 

Commissioner  Robertson. —  Suppose  you  should  consent  to  rec- 
ognize the  union  and  ignore  the  rest.  If  you  were  to  admit  the«e 
people  and  •say,  "We  will  recognize  the  union,  but  we  will  make  no- 
concessions,"  I  think  that  would  be  satisfactory."  Suppose  you 
try  that. 

Commissioner  Feeney. —  You  say  you  do  not  object  to  unioiv 
men? 

Mr.  Cornell. —  No,  we  never  ask  a  man  whether  he  belongs  to  the 
anion  or  not^ 

Commissioner  Feeney. —  Your  statement  that  you  would  recog- 
nize the  union  would  amount  to  nothing  if  you  refused  to  treat  with, 
your  employee  exoept  as  individuala 

Mr^  Cornell. —  It  would  ajnount  to  something.  Some  employer* 
refuse  to  deal  with  union  men. 

Chairman  Purcell. —  There  is  no  need  of  elaborating  it.  These 
gentlemen  are  too  intelligent  to  need  any  argument.  Of  course,  if 
anything  is  to  be  accomplished  by  mediation,  there  must  be  a  con- , 
ference  of  some  kind  in  some  shape.  If  these  men  stand  on  an. 
ultimatum  that  they  will  not  meet  a  committee  of  the  union,  that 
is  the  end  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Cornell. —  They  have  called  upon  me  several  times.  They 
called  upon  me  two  or  three  times  before  the  strike  and  said  they 
were  president  and  secretary  of  the  Housesmiths'  Union  and 
wanted  to  see  me,  and  I  had  a  little  chat  with  them,  and  they  asked 
me  if  the  Iron  League  would  meet  them  and  have  a  conference.  I 
eaid  I  would  lay  it  before  the  Iron  League;  but  I  did  lay  it  before 
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them  last  spring,  and  they  said  thej  did  not  think  it  was  advisable. 
I  said,  "  I  will  lay  it  before  them  again,  if  you  think  it  advieable, 
but  I  think  their  an;8wer  will  be  the  same."  They  said,  "When 
will  the  next  meeting  »be?  "  I  isaid  "  I  don't  know,"  and  I  did  not 
know.  Mr.  Eils  is  secretary  of  the  organization.  I  found  that 
the  next  meeting  would  be  in  December.  They  seemed  to  think 
that  I  was  not  treating  them  right  in  not  calling  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Iron  League  to  consider  it. 

Commissooner  Robertson. —  Have  you  recognized  them  as  a 
anion?    Would  you  treat  with  them  as  a  union? 

Mr.  Cooper. — We  do  not  object  to  treating  with  them,  but  we 
will  not  sign  an  agreement  with  them. 

Chairman  Purcell. —  I  do  not  feel  like  undertaking  to  impress 
apoii  these  gentlemen  amy  views- of  my  own  ae  to  what  they  Should 
do  or  sihould  not  do,  unsolicited,  in  the  present  situation;  but  it 
does  jseem  to  me  that  if  the  Iron  League  would,  at  the  request  of 
this  Board,  receive  a  committee  from  the  people  now  on  strike,  no 
matter  what  the  outcome  might  be  —  let  them  present  whatever 
they  have  to  present;  give  it  whatever  consideration  it  is  entitled 
to,  amd  give  it  answer,  whatever  it  might  be  —  that  that  would 
place  the  league  before  the  public,  in  the  publie  estimation,  in  a 
much  better  position  than  it  occupies  now  under  the  representation 
that  it  will  not  receive  these  people,  because  that  is  the  impression 
that  has  been  created. 

Oommifisioner  Feeney. —  In  connection  with  that  I  would  like  to 
Bay  that  the  Board  of  Arbitration  is  sort  of  a  buffer,  and  you  can 
blame  it  entirely  on  the  Board  of  Arbitration. 

Ohairman  Purcell. — We  have  had  that  experience  in  a  great 
Dftany  ca«es  —  that  employers  have  held  off  and  refused  to  hold 
any  conference  with  the  men,  but  in  complianee  with  a  request 
from  the  Board  they  have  done  it  in  a  great  many  instancee. 

Commissioner  Feeney. — We  are  largely  governed  by  the  news- 
papers, nowadays,  and  moet  of  the  newspapers  in  New  York  are 
sensational.  You  have  seen  the  spreadhead  that  40,000  men  will 
be  ordered  out  to-morrow  morning;  another  will  say  that  40,000 
men  will  be  ordered!  out  day  after  to-morrow.    A'n  army  of  report- 
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era  has  been  around  (here  for  two  days  waiting  to  hear  what  Mr. 
Cornell  eays  to  the  Board  of  Arbitration. 

lOommissioner  Robertson, —  You  have  been  considerate  enough 
to  meet  us  here  in  obedien<je  to  the  law.  If  a  atrike  takes  place 
that  is  disastrous  to  the  business  interests  of  New  York,  the  blame 
will  be  upon  jou.  If  jou  meet  these  men  they  can  not  blame  you. 
You  will  not  have  taken  an  arbitrary  stand  and  refused  to  meet 
these  men  and  talk  with  them.  You  will  have  met  them,  but 
failed  to  agree,  and  then  if  a  strike  comes  you  can  not  be  blamed  ior 
it.  I  think  it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  will  be  a  great 
strike.  If  you  refuse  to  meet  the  men  it  will  be  charged  to  you. 
If  you  do  meet  them  it  will  be  charged  to  them.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  it  is  not  best  for  you  to  yield  a  little  pride  on  your 
part  and  meet  them.    You  can  not  be  hurt  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Cooper. — We  have  gone  over  the  whole  ground  before  and 
have  met  them.    . 

Commissioner  Robertson. —  Hardly.    This  is  a  new  case. 

Mr.  Cornell. —  The  great  trouble  is  the  raising  of  false  hopes 
when  it  is  announced  that  we  will  meet  them.  People  will  say 
why  should  we  meet  them  unless  there  is  to  be  some  offer  or  some 
oonioession. 

Chairman  Purcell. —  Yc^  can  put  that  on  us.  If  you  do  no  more 
than  to  reiterate  what  you  published  this  morning,  I  think,  so  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned,  it  will  have  quite  as  much  weight  and 
attract  quite  as  much  attention  as  coming  from  over  your  own 
signatures. 

Mr.  Cornell. —  I  am  afraid  the  committee  of  the  men  would  be 
more  irritated  than  they  are  now. 

Mr.  Ells. —  That  committee  is  composed  of  men  who  are  not 
working  for  us;  they  are  outsiders. 

Chairman  Purcell.— They  are  a  committee  of  the  trade;  you 
might  meet  them  as  a  eommittee  of  the  trade,  whether  they  come 
from  the  union  or  not.  They  represent  the  trade,  or  a  portion  of 
it,  at  least,  and  you  might  meet  them  as  representing  the  trade. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  would  not  be  yielding  anything. 
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Mr.  Eils. —  If  the  request  was  to  meet  a  committee  of  our  men 
who  are  at  work  for  u-s  now,  it  would  be  quite  a  different  matter. 

CJommissioner  Robertson. —  It  has  come  to  this  that  the  men  who 
are  in  labor  organizations  are  a  great  power,  and  they  can  make 
you  lose  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  CJooper. —  I  think  we  could  hardly  agree  to  that  to-night, 
in  the  absence  of  two  important  members  of  the  committee. 

Oommisisioner  Robertson. —  I  really  think  it  is  for  your  best  in- 
terests to  do  that.  I  recognize  that  you  gentlemen  know  your 
business  better  than  I  do,  but,  as  to  this  matter  and  its  effect  on 
the  public,  I  think  I  can  see  it  better  than  you  can.  If  it  goes  out 
that  you  met  the  State  Board  here  to-night,  but  refused  to  meet 
the  men  on  any  terms,  the  impression  upon  the  public  will  not  be 
favorable. 

Chainpan  Purcell. —  When  I  was  called  to  the  telephone  I  met 
a  number  of  newspaper  reporters,  who  wanted  to  know  the  result 
of  this  conference.  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  say  to  them  that 
the  Iron  League,  while  not  receding  one  iota  from  the  position 
stated  in  their  published  statement,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Arbitration,  have  consented  to  meet  any  committee  that  may  be 
sent  to  represent  the  housesmiths'  organization.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  than  to  say  that  the  Iron  League  has 
absolutely  refueed  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  men.    • 

Mr.  Oornelll. —  I  think  it  is  really  harmful  to  the  men  who  are 
out  to  encourage  them  to  hope  flor  concessiionis.  May  I  ask  what 
object  tth^  Board  has  in  asking  us  to  meet  this  committee? 

Chairman  Purcell. —  It  is  simply  to  exhaust  every  means  to 
bring  about  a  settlement,  as  we  are  required  by  law  to  do. 

Mr.  Oomell. —  Don't  you  realize  that  when  we  say  we  cam  not 
make  any  ooncessions  it  will  do  more  harm  than  to  say  that  we  see 
no  nse  in  meeting  the  men? 

jOomimissi'Oner  Robertson. —  With  a  few  men  on  strike  it  might, 
IbuH  with  the  public  I  ithink  it  would  not. 

Chairman  Puiroell. —  I  think  that  would  depend  on  circumstances. 
I  do  not  see  how  a  reateration  of  what  you  have  already  said  would 
irritate  them.  If  you  say  to  the  men :  "  We  ha  ve  done  thus  and  so ; 
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we  have  girven  an  ihour  a  day  jsiiM5e  May  last,  which  is  equal  to  11 
per  cent,  increase  in  your  wages,  and*  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us- 
to  do  more; "  I  do  not  «ee  jhow  a  reiteration  of  that  to  the  men 
ooulid  irritate  them  aniy  more.  They  are  represeii'ting  to  the  public 
that  you  wi'll  not  peceiye  anybody  from  them;  tihis  would  prove  that 
that  is  not  true;  tthait  you  are  willing  to  meet  them,  but  that  you 
can  not  accede  to  their  'demand-s.  li\  is  rpoasible  that  they  might 
make  some  con)cessiion«s  or  say  or  do  isomething  that  would  bring 
abouitagood  resuilt. 

Oommiissioner  Feeney. —  Besides,  if  you  decided  yesterday  that 
you  would  make  no  oonoeasion's,  the  eituaition  im  a  great  ^rike 
changes  very  rapidly,  and  possibly  you  might  make  some  conces- 
©ions  to  them. 

Mr.  Healy. —  What  could  it  be?  We  can  not  raise  the  wages;, 
we  can  not  reoognize  them  as  a  union;  we  can  not  run  our  shops 
as  we  used  to  do.  I  think  that  is  simply  pu(tting  the  matter  off 
longer.  The  leaders  are  not  mechanics;  they  are  a  set  of  men  who 
are  paid  for  represenlting  the  men;  they  will  «tay  lout  three  months 
before  they  will  give  in;  iShey  are  determined  'to  raise  some  point 
before  they  will  give  in;  they  are  poliftioianis,  they  are  not  toechan- 
iios;  they  forced  the  men  in  the  undon. 

OomimlBeioner  Feeney. —  Of  <3ourse,  that  is  an  open  question. 
The  men  generally  select  the  <most  prominenit  men  among  them  to 
represent  them.  Whether  they  ibecome  politicians  crfterward  or 
not,  I  don't  know;  sometimes  they  do.  The  quietest  man  in  the 
ehop  is  very  often  ithe  noisiest  man  in  the  unlion.  The  employer 
thinks  [that  three  or  four  agiitators  start  all  the  ^trouble.  They 
liave  an  open  meeting  of  the  union,  as  I  understand  the  way  of 
doing  'business;  the  matter  is  discussed,  (bhe  question  is  put  and  a 
vote  is  taken  as  to  whether  there  shall  be  a  strike  Qr  not.  Of 
©oupse,  a  minority  might  oppose  the  Istrike,  but  ait  is  a  fact  thait 
the  men  themselves  are  larg^y  responsible  for  the  action  taken. 

Mr.  Healy. —  They  do  not  Ihave  any  voice  in  the  unlion. 

Oommissioner  Feeney. —  If  they  attend  the  meetings,  they  have. 

Mt.  Oornell. —  Would  iit  ibe  an  iniconvenien»oe  to  you  if  we  make 
no  reply  to  this  request,  but  would  inform  you  by  oommunicatioa 
(Jo-morrow?   'Are  we  detaining  you  in  town? 
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Ohainman  Parcell. —  Not  at  -all. 

Mr.  Oopme'll. —  We  are  very  much  impressed  by  your  views  and 
would'  like  to  do  ahnost  anything  we  eould  ito  oblige  you.  There 
Iwbs  been  very  serious  difficulty  in  su-ch  meetings  from  misrepre- 
senftaitions  that  have  oome  from  them  im  times  past.  For  instance^ 
if  a  eomimittee  of  workmen*  were  told  that  ithe  employers  would 
meet  »them,  it  irfiimmediately  published,  spread  all  around,  that  the 
employens  are  igiving  in,  and  a  wrong  impression  is  created  at  once. 
iWe  have  never  met  a  eommdltitee  of  the  men  during  a  strike,  have 
we? 

Mt.  CJooper. —  No;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Cornell. —  We  are  fvery  mudh  afraid  of  that  imjM'ession. 
Men  get  word  of  it  there  on  the  corners  of  the  streets;  the  bosses^ 
IJhe  employers,  have  sent  for  the  comraiittee;  they  think  that  is  an 
ettd  of  the  strike;  their  hopes  are  raised  and  they  are  very  muck 
Mtterer  after  that  fthan  ithey  were  Ibefore. 

The  donferenoe  then  closed. 
The  ©est  day  the  following  letter  was  received  Iby  the  Board : 

The  Iron  League, 
New  York,  November  21,  1895. 

The  Honorable  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  Messrs.  Pub- 
CELL,  Robertson  and  Feeney,  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  City: 

J>ear  ,!Sirs. —  At  t3ie  conference  with  your  honorable  body,  held 
by  your  request  loist  evening  at  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  you  urgently 
desired  itlhat  the  execultive  -oommittee  of  the  Iron  League  meet  with 
a  committee  of  the  United  Housesmiths  and  Bridgemen's  Unkm^ 
ki  oilder,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  compromise  in  the  demands  of  the 
latter  body  and  termdnate  the  present  strike.  We  would  respect- 
fully "sta'te  tlhat  after  having  given  very  careful  consideration  to 
your  request,  thi«  oommi-ttee  believes  that  such  a  meeting  would 
toe  a  waste  of  time  and  useless,  as  we  consider  the  present  strike 
Tery  unfair,  uncalled  for,  and'  wijthout  any  provocation  on  our 
part,  and  as  expressed  in  our  statement  to  the  public  press,  and 
reiterated  to  you  verbally  laist  evening,  our  members  are  at  all 
times  wAllimg  to  meet  our  employes  and  discuss  any  real  or  fancied 
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grievance^  Srpespeotive  trf  Ijhe  question  wbeflier  ithey  be  union  or 
Dionunion. 
Tbanfcing  you  for  your  oourteey,  we  Temaim, 

Youips  Peepectf ully, 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  IRON  LEAGUE, 

B.  E.  J.  EiLS, 

Secretary. 

On  tiie  22d  day  of  November,  when  tihe  strikers  recedved  two 
days'  wages  diie  to  them,  they  were  notified  that  unless  they  re- 
turned to  work  on  or  before  Monday,  November  25th,  other  men 
would  be  put  in  thedr  places.  On  the  26th  of  November,  J.  B.  &  J. 
M.  Cornell  and  Milliken  Brothers  employed  about  eighty  men^  many 
of  whom  were  induced  to  quit  work  and  join  the  strikers. 

Oommiissioner  Feemey  -contiLnujed  his  efforts  to  secure  a  confer- 
onioel  betweemi  representatives  of  ^tlhe  Iron  League  and  a  oommlttee* 
of  the  workmen,  and  on  the  2d  of  December  a  committee  of  the 
workmen  went  to  the  office  of  J.  B.  &  J.  M.  Cornell  for  that  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Cornell  again  refused  to  meet  them  until  the  strike  was 
declared  off. 

On  the  2d  of  December  the  bricklayers  employed  on  several  large 
buildings  refused  to  work  with  nonunion  housesmiths  and  went  on 
strike.  On  tihe  9th  of  Deceaniber  the  board  of  walking  del^ates  of 
ithe  building  trades  ordered  isympajthetic  strikes  on  four  buildings 
where  the  contract  for  the  iron  work  had  been  sublet  by  J.  B.  &  J. 
M.  Cornell  to  a  company  whose  employes  were  not  on  strike. 

On  the  12th  of  December  the  housesmiths  and  bridgemen's 
union  declared  the  strike  at  an  end,  and  the  next  day  the  strikers 
returned  to  work. 

On  the  4th  of  April  about  seventy-five  housesmiths  and  bridge^ 
men,  employed  on  a  building  in  course  of  erection  in  Eighteenth 
street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues,  went  on  strike  because 
a  delinquent  member  of  their  union  had  been  employed  as  as- 
sistant foreman-.  They  returned  to  work  on  the  21«t  of  April, 
after  an  amicable  settlement  had  been  effected. 

About  the  13th  of  October  the  housesmiths  employed  on  a  new 
school  building  in  Eighty-seventh  street,  between  Third  and  Lex- 
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ingtxm  aveiiineB,  went  on  strike  because  of  tbe  emplojnieiit  of  non- 
QQion  men  who  worked  nine  or  ten  hours  per  day  and  received  lees 
than  the  union  rate  of  wagea  On  the  21sft  of  October  the  trouble 
was  "Settled  by  the  contractor  agreeing  to  employ  only  union  house- 
smiths. 


LABORERS. 

Brooklyn. 

On  November  22, 1895;  twenty  laborere  who  were  employed  on  a 
building  at  St.  Mark's  avenue,  near  Underhill  avenue,  Brooklyn, 
Btruek  for  the  union  scale  of  wages,  and  thirty-four  other  workmen, 
including  fourteen  framers,  quit  work  in  sympathy  with  them. 
Within  three  days  thereafter  the  places  of  the  strikers  were  filled  b^ 
iwmunion  men,  and  the  strike  was  not  sucoeesful. 

On  the  25th  of  November  a  similar  «trike  of  twelve  laboirers  and 
Iramers  took  place  on  a  building  in  Montgomery  place,  near  Eighth 
avenue.  After  they  ihad  been  out  abdnt  five  weeks  their  demands 
were  granted,  the  contractor  agreeing  to  employ  only  union  work- 
men and  pay  union  rates  of  wages. 


MARBLE  WORKERS. 

New  York. 

On  or  about  November  25,  1895,  130  nonunion  marble  workers 
who  were  employed  in  several  nonunion  shops  in  New  York  city 
Bftru€k  against  a  reduetiou  of  wages.  The  strike  lasted  less  than 
one  week,  and  it  was  not  successtful. 

On  the  25th  of  November  the  delegate  of  the  Whitestone  Asso- 
ciation of  Marble  Polishers  ordered  a  strike  on  the  new  Olympia 
5Jheatpe  because  nonunion  workmen  were  rubbing  down  the  marble 
jsteps  in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre.  The  marble  cutters  struck,  but 
the  electrical  workers,  sPteamfitters  and  helpers,  plumbers  and  gas- 
fitters,  stage  carpenters  and  stage  hands  refused  to  quit  work.  A 
<*ommittee  of  the  board  of  walking  delegates  investigated  the 
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matter  and  received  assurances  from  the  owner  of  the  building 
that  the  nonunion  marble  polishers  had  been  dii^diiargied  and  that 
none  'but  union  workmen  would  be  emploj)ed. 

About  the  20th  of  December  tihe  Reliance  Labor  Club  of  Marble 
Cutters  ordered  a  strike  on  a  new  fire  engine  house  at  Elm  and 
IWhite  streets,  on  account  of  the  employmenit  of  alien  marblecut- 
ters,  in  violation  of  law,  and  the  use  of  marble  that  was  cut  by 
nonunion  workmen.  One  week  later  the  demands  of  the  undon 
were  granted  and  the  strike  was  declared^  off. 

On  the  3d  of  January  the  Italian  Marble  Mosaic  Workers'  Help- 
ers' Union  ordered  a  strike  against  nearly  every  employer  in  New 
York  city,  in  order  to  enforce  its  demand  for  an  increase  of  25  cents 
per  day,  and  about  7B0  members  of  the  union  quit  work.  The 
miai^le  mosaic  workers  were  al-so  involved  in  the  trouble,  as  they 
■could  not  work  without  helpers.  The  employers  persisted  in  their 
refusal  to  increase  the  wages  o«f  the  strikers,  and  three  weeks 
aifter  the  trouble  commenced  only  ome  firm  had'  acceded  to  the 
"demands  of  the  union. 

On  the  ';27fth  of  January  the  marble  workers  employed  on  a 
building  in  Exdhange  pla'ce  went  on  strike  because  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  nonunion  workman.  The  -contractors,  a  Brooklyn  finn 
of  marble  dealers,  elaimed  that  they  ha)d  hired  the  man  as  a 
"  privileged  "  union  workman.  The  strikers  then  projected  other 
alleged  grievances  into  the  contest.  After  the  trouble  had  lasted 
about  three  weeks,  a  satisfactory  settlement  was  effected  through 
the  efforts  of  a  member  of  tJhis  Board.  There  were  35  men  in- 
volved, and  they  returned  to  work  on  the  16th  of  February. 

On  the  19th  of  May  the  International  Marble  Workers'  Union 
ordered  a  strike  in  three  yards  in  New  York  city,  and  about  120 
men  quit  work.  On  the  21st  of  May  the  strike  extended  to  two 
other  yards,  and  30  more  men  became  involved  in  the  trouble. 
The  strikers  demanded  that  nine  hours'  labor  constitute  a  day's 
work,  and  that  their  wages  be  advanced  to  |3  per  day.  The  Inter- 
national Union  had  been  recently  organized  by  or  in  the  interest 
of  certain  eiraployers  and  in  opposition  to  the  old  union  of  marble 
workers,  and  its  members  worked  for  less  than  the  standard  rate 
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of  wages.    Thie  strike  lastsed  only  a  few  -days,  and  it  was  not  suc- 
cessful. 


PAINTERS. 

Brooklyn. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1896,  about  40  employes  of  Joseph  Ryan, 
a  master  painter  in  Brooklyn,  quit  work  or  were  locked  out  because 
of  differences  between  their  employer  and  Progrelsslve  Painters 
and  Decorators'  Union  Ko.  5,  in  relation  to  the  time  the  men 
should  report  at  the  store  in  the  morning  to  receive  instructions 
before  commencing  their  day's  work. 

p^  On  the  28th  of  October  the  following  communication  was  received 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  by  him 
referred  to  the  Board: 

8.  J.  Ryan,  Painter  and  Decorator, 

Brooklyn,  October  27, 1896. 
To  Secretary  of  Labor  Bureau,  Albany ,  N.  T.: 

Dear  Sir. —  My  men  have  gone  on  a  strike  without  notifying  me 
of  any  grievance  since  Monday  morning,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
will  not  tell  me  what  the  grievances  are.  I  want  you  immediately 
to  put  me  in  communication  with  the  arbitrator  of  the  district.  I 
employ  about  75  men,  and  have  always  run  my  shop  as  a  union 
flhop.  I  have  employed  new  men  and  they  will  all  join  the  union. 
Awaiting  an  early  reply,  I  am. 

Yours  respectfully, 

S.  J.  RYAN, 
McN. 

As  soon  as  possible  thereafter  a  member  of  the  Board  went  to 
Brooklyn  and  placed  himself  in  communication  with  Mr.  Ryan  and 
representatives  of  the  union.  After  inquiring  into  the  nature  of 
the  diflaculty,  and  ascertaining  that  it  was  impossible  to  effect 
an  amicable  settlement,  he  reported  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Board,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  for  the  Board  to  foi*mally 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  trouble.     For  that  pnr])oso  the  Board 
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met  in  Brooklyn  on  the  10th  of  November,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  after 
Jiaving  notified  both  parties  that  the  inve^gation  would  commence 
at  that  time.  On  the  morning  of  November  10th,  before  the  time 
appointed  for  the  investigation,  the  Board  received  the  following 
communication : 

Progressive  Painters  and  Decorators'  Union,  No.  5, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  9, 1806. 

Mr.  jMadden,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Arbitration: 

Sir. —  Mr.  Ryan,  1050  Broadway,  city,  discharged  all  his  old 
haoiJis  (union  men,  some  of  whom  have  been  in  his  employ  10  and  15 
years),  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  do.  He  also  has  the  right  to  have 
'  his  men  work  nine  hours  per  day,  ppoviddng  tihey  aje  willing  to 
work  such  hours,  but  not  on  State  or  city  work,  for  the  law  says 
eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  work  longer  without  extra  compenisation.  Therefore,  on  October 
26,  Mr.  Ryan  locked  out  his  men  because  they  would  not  be  at  his 
place  of  business  at  7.15  a.  m.  Eight  o'clock  a.  m.  is  the  hour  for 
starting.  The  union  granted  that  the  men  should  report  at  7.30 
a.  m.,  and  not  before  in  any  shop.  Mr.  Ryan  wanted  more  than  a 
half  hour  of  the  men's  time  and,  therefore,  took  exception  to  the  rule 
of  the  union;  that  is  the  cauise  of  the  lockout  in  a  nuts-hell.  Now, 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Ryan  has  thought  fit  to  inflict  unnecessary  ex- 
pense on  the  State  by  requesting  the  assistance  of  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration to  settle  the  dispute,  and  at  this  late  day  informs  a  part  of 
your  honorable  board  that  he  will  agree  only  to  his  own  dictates 
and  will  not  acceed  to  his  first  request  of  leaving  the  matter  in  the 
handis  of  your  Board  entirely.  We  can  only  brand  such  an  action 
high-handed  and)  uncalled  for,  and  should  meet  with  rebuke ifrom 
the  proper  authorities.  If  all  Mr.  Ryan's  methods  are  the  same 
as  practiced  in  this  instance  you  may  judge  the  calibre  of  the  man. 
The  executive  board  of  painters  respectfully  dedinies  to  be  an  ac- 
complice to  such  a  state  of  affairs;  therefore,  we  feel  not  entitled 
to  take  any  action  whatever.  Any  other  grievances  we  have  with 
Mr.  Ryan  himself  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  lockout  which 
Mr.  Ryan  himself  commanded ;  we  had  no  choice  but  to  obey.    We 
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hold  an  extraordinary  of  P.  P.  &  D.  union  No.  5,  Tuesday  November 
10,  at  535  Atlantic  avenue.  If  you  desire  any  further  information 
1  believe  same  will  be  given.  In  the  meantime  we  have  resolved 
to  remain  dumb  until  the  vote  of  the  union  has  been  taken.  Hop- 
ing you  will  notice  how  ridiculous  we  would  -appear,  attending 
your  Board,  convened  at  the  instigation  of  a  man  who  discharged 
all  his  men,  and  then  desired  the  Board  to  settle  the  matter,  and 
now  at  the  present  time  would  not  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
State  Board  of  Arbitration.  We  would  suggest  you  treat  the 
whole  concern  with  contempt  and  drop  all  further  negotiations, 
as  it  is  only  a  waste  of  time,  money  and  language.  I  am  yours,  on 
behalf  of  the  board  of  jpalnters, 

IGEORGE  McLEIST, 

President  P.  P.  V.  No.  5. 
1410  Gates  avenue,  city. 

At  10  o^ clock  a.  m.^  Mr.  Ryan's  attorney  ^appeared  and  requested 
the  Board  to  delay  its  proceedings  for  a  few  hours,  as  Mr.  Ryan 
had  been  arrested  that  morning  and  had  been  required  to  go  to 
Blythebum  to  answer  a  charge  of  having  violated  the  eight  hour 
law.  In  the  afternoon  the  Board  commenced  its  inquiry  into  the 
causses  of  the  controversy.   Following  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings : 

Joseph  Ryan,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  You  might  go  ahead  and  state  the  trouble  between  you  and 
the  employes.  A.  I  did  not  know  of  any  trouble  until  two  weeks 
ago  Monday  morning;  no  men  reported  for  duty. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date?  A.  October  26th;  so  I  waited 
around  for  a  little  while,  and  at  half-past  seven  the  men  came  in 
•with  three  delegates;  one  was  this  Mr.  McLeish;  the  other  two 
w^re  strangers. 

Q.  McLeish  had  been  in  your  employ?   A.  No,  sir;  never  was. 

Q.  Had  none  of  them?    A.  No;  none  of  those  three. 

Q.  Was  McLeish  a  walking  delegate?    A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Of  Painters'  Union  No.  5?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  addressed  myself 
to  the  men  and  asked  them  why  they  did  not  come  in  at  the  usual 
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time,  and  they  did  not  make  me  any  answer,  and  the  delegate 
stepped  up  and  said  that  they  had  passed  a  resolution  of  the  union 
not  to  come  in  until  half -past  7. 

Q.  Were  all  these  men  that  were  employed  by  you  members  of 
this  same  union?  A.  Na;  there  are  two  unions,  No.  4  and  No.  5;. 
some  of  them  belong  to  No.  4  and  some  to  No.  5. 

Q.  But  they  all  belonged  to  these  two  unions?  A.  I  thjnk  so;. 
I  don't  know  of  any  other  unions;  as  far  as  I  know,  they  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  reply?  A.  I  said  to  the  delegate  that  I  thought 
I  ought  to  be  njotiiied;  I  said  I  thought  I  should  be  ooneulted;  and 
he  said  he  did  not  consider  it  was  necessary;  that  was  his  answer. 
I  told  him  I  did  not  conmder  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  furnish 
a  pay-roll  for  those  men  for  that  day,  but  I  would  *um  that  mat- 
ter over  to  him  and  see  how  they  would  fare  Saturday  night  Then 
I  stepped  out  to  the  men  and  told  them  that  if  the  delegate  had 
led  them  to  believe  that  they  were  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
by-laws  of  the  union,  he  was  misleading  them;  that  the  by-laws 
of  the  union  would  not  uphold  men  making  a  change  in  an  em- 
ployer's business  without  giving  him  proper  notice;  and  that,  if 
the  men  would  give  me  their  individual  promise  that  they  would 
return  to  work  on  Tuesday  morning,  at  a  quarter  past  7,  as  usual^ 
they  could  have  their  places.  I  addressed  the  men  individually^ 
and  not  one  of  them  would  make  any  reply  to  my  question.  My 
question  was :  "  Will  you  report  here  to-morrow  at  a  quarter  past 
7  o'clock,  as  usual?  "  When  I  had  gone  around  through  all  of  the 
men,  and  could  get  no  response,  I  told  them  to  get  out  of  the  place, 
and  that  I  would  get  other  men  to  do  my  work.  That  is  all  that 
took  place  that  day. 

By  Commissioner  Purcell: 

Q.  Suppose  you  state  what  the  established  custom  was  and  how 
long  it  had  prevailed  in  your  establishment?  A.  The  established 
custom  was  that  all  men,  unless  they  were  excused  personally  by 
me  from  reporting,  should  repor^t  on  Monday  morning  at  a  quarter 
past  7  o'clock;  the  men  never  reported  in  a  body  at  a  quarter  past 
7;  the  idea  was  to  have  some  men  there,  so  that  I  oould  begin  to 
send  them  out  after  a  quarter  past  7. 
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Q.  And  this  was  only  on  Monday  morning?  A.  Only  on  Mon- 
day mKM^ntmg. 

Q.  And  hiow  long  haid  tlnart  ibeeai  the  onsrtom  ini  yonir  establish- 
ment?   A.  Ever  since  the  eight  hour  law  had  been  in  operation,, 
and  I  adopted  it  as  soon  as  it  became  a  custom  in  the  cdty. 

Q.  For  all  work?  A.  For  all  work.  I  never  objected  to  the 
houns  nor  the  wages.  The  men  claim,  in  this  newspaper  article,, 
that  it  is  only  becauee  I  do  municipal  work.  For  five  years  I  don't 
believe  I  had  a  single  municipal  contract  of  any  magnitude;  that 
was  the  first  five  years  that  the  eight  hour  law  prevailed. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  eight  hour  law  did  they  work  ten  hours  a  day?' 
A,  No,  nine  hours;  they  would  work  from  eight  o'clock  until  six- 

By  Oommissioner  Webster: 

Q.  These  men  that  reported  and  were  required  to  report  at  a^ 
quarter  past  seven,  were  only  men  that  had  no  work  assigned  to 
them?  A.  All  men  were  required  to  report  at  a  quarter  past  seven 
oo  Monday  morning,  for  the  reason  that  I  never  allowed  a  painter 
to  go  into  a  gentleman's  houi»e,  after  the  usual  performanoe  that 
mechandes  indulged  in  on  Sunday,  until  I  saw  that  he  was  sober. 
These  men  go  right  into  your  private  residence;  they  are  not  like 
men  going  into  a  public  building;  and  the  drinking  habit  is  very 
prevalent  among  the  painters. 

Q.  This  article  charges  you  with  infringement  of  the  eight  hour- 
law;  do  you  know  what  the  grounds  for  these  charges  were;  A.  I 
asked  the  question  in  the  presence  of  all  of  my  men,  in  the  delegate's^ 
presence,  and  they  would  not  answer  that  question.  I  told  them 
that  if  they  told  me  and  proved  that  any  man  pmployed  by  me  was 
working  more  than  eight  hours^  I  would  discharge  him,  and  I  could 
not  get  any  response.  I  asked  the  delegate  if  he  would  not  give 
me  the  information,  and  he  refused  to  do  so. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  docking  system  that  was  claimed  to  be 
practiced  by  you?  A.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  sent  a  man  out  to  do  a  piece 
of  work,  and  he  did  it  poorly,  so  poorly  that  it  would  not  pass  and 
it  had  to  be  done  over  again,  I  would  either  make  him  go  back  and 
do  it  at  his  own  expense,  or,  if  there  was  unpleasantness  between 
himself  and  the  customer,  I  would  send  another  man  back  and 
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charge  him  the  actual  time  consumed  in  fixing  up  the  work;  mak- 
ing no  charge  for  materials  or  cartages  or  matters  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Wasn^t  there  some  oMm  mad<e  by  them  om  thelpainting  of  a 
schoolhouse,  that  they  were  forced  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work 
that  Ihiey  were  unable  to  accomplish?  A.  Thef  work  could  very 
easily  have  been  accomplished,  had  they  applied  themselves  with 
any  disposition  to  have  done  so.  It  is  schoolhouse  103, 1  think,  in 
Blythebum.  They  started  on  Monday  morning;  there  were  four  of 
them. 

By  Commissioner  Pureell  ; 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  It  was  the  second  week  in  September; 
it  was  the  Monday  previous  to  September  15th,  the  second  Monday 
in  September;  school  opened  the  15th  of  September.  I  got  down 
there  on  Wedneisday,  about  noon,  and  I  found  fault  with  the 
amount  of  work  done;  I  told  them  that  the  way  they  were  working 
they  would  not  get  through  by  Saturday  nighty  and  that  there  waiS 
not  work  accomplished  there  for  four  men;  two  men  ought  to  have 
done  all  that  was  done;  that  if  they  wanted  to  continue  in  my  em- 
ployment they  would  have  to  finish  that  work,  and  the  only  way 
they  could  do  it  was  by  making  up  the  time  that  they  had  fooled 
away  in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  and  that  they  could  work  half 
an  hour  at  dinner  time  and  work  until  six  o'clock  at  night,  and  if 
they  got  through  sooner  than  Saturday  night,  they  could  put  in 
their  time-slips  for  the  full  week  just  the  ®ame;  and  I  told  them 
that  I  would  prefer  that  they  would  get  through  at  noon  on  Satur- 
day than  to  drag  the  work  into  Satui:day  evening,  as  the  janitor  or 
the  cleaners  would  have  to  clean  up  after  they  got  done;  if  they  did 
not  like  to  comply  with  that  rule,  to  stop  then,  and  I  would  send 
other  men  down  that  would  do  the  work  and  have  it  done  for  the 
opening  of  school. 

By  Oommiseioner  Webster: 

Q.  Did  the  school  ox>en  the  next  Monday?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  finish  the  work  by  Saturday  night?  A.  No,  sir; 
they  got  it  arranged  so  that  they  could  open  school,  but  the  work 
wias  not  finished. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  a  foreman  in  your  employ  at  that  time? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  one  now?  A.  Yee,  sir;  well,  I  do  not  consider  him 
a  foreman;  a  manager  in  the  Seventh  avenue  store;  I  have  two 
stores;  he  is  my  manager  there.  When  I  have  a  job  out  of  town 
he  looks  after  it.  I  have  only  had  him  a  little  while,  for  the  last 
four  weeks.    He  has  got  charge  of  a  job  for  me  now  in  New  York. 

Q.  After  these  men  were  locked  out  did  they  offer  to  go  back  to 
work  on  the  old  terms?  A.  They  were  not  locked  out;  I  never 
locked  them  out;  they  refused  to  go  to  work. 

Q.  They  agreed  to  go  to  work  at  half  past  ©even,  didn't  they? 
A.  They  would  not  agree  to  anything. 

Q.  They  would  agree  to  go  to  work  at  half  past  seven,  wouldn't 
they?  A.  I  presume  they  would,  but  they  would  not  answer  any 
question.  I  asked  them  if  they  would  come  the  next  morning  at  a 
quarter  past  seven,  and  they  would  not  answer  me. 

Q.  They  did  come  the  next  morning?  A.  They  came  the  next 
rooming  at  half  past  seven. 

Q.  They  came  and  were  willing  to  go  to  work  at  half -past  7?  A. 
At  half  past  7;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  did  you  have  in  your  employ  at  that 
time?    A.  I  had  about  80, 1  think;  probably  75. 

Q.  They  all  went  in  a  body,  did  they?  A.  No;  the  grainers  or 
the  paperhangers  did  not  go  out;  only  the  brush  hands;  only  the 
paintera. 

Q.  The  others  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings  at  all? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  others  belong  to  the  same  union  or 
not?  A.  Yes,  they  all  belong  to  the  same  union;  everybody  in  my 
employ  always  was  calculated  to  be  union  men;  I  always  insisted 
an  that;  I  not  only  insisted  on  them  being  union  men  but  I  insisted 
on  them  paying  their  dues  in  the  union,  and  if  a  man  would  not 
pay  his  dues  to  the  union  I  would  discharge  him. 

By  CJommissioner  Purcell : 

Q.  Did  the  hands  in  all  branches  report  alike  on  Monday  morn- 
ing or  was  there  any  distinction  between  them?  A.  No;  there  was 
niOKddistiiDiotion.     < 
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Q.  And  the  question  was  as  to  the  hour  of  reporting,  simply  a 
matter  of  fifteen  minutes?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  question  between  the 
men  and  myself  was  whether  they  had  a  right,  as  they  had  reported 
there  for  seven  or  eight  years  at  a  quarter  past  7^  wihether  they  had 
a  right  to  make  any  change  without  consulting  me. 

Q.  They  recognized  aB  reasonable  the  rule  which  required  them 
to  repori:  at  your  place  on  Monday  morning  some  time  previous  to 
the  time  of  going  to  work,  previous  to  8  o'clock,  but  they  wanted  to 
report  at  half-past  7  and  you  wanted  them  to  report  at  a  quarter 
past  7?  A.  I  probably  would  have  agreed  to  it  if  all  other  employ- 
ers did,  if  I  had  been  consulted  about  it 

Q.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  that  tlhey  recognized  as  reason- 
able the  rule  which  required  them  to  report  some  time  before  8 
o'clock — whatever  time  it  was —  on  Monday  morning?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  found  fault  because  they  did  not  report  it  instead  of 

the  walking  delegate?    A.  Well,  the  walking  delegate  could  have 

reported  to  me;  he  was  always  at  liberty  to  come  into  the  oflSce 

and  take  the  men's  dues  to  the  union  out  of  their  pay;  there  was 

not  anything  unfriendly  between  him  and  me  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  What  time  did  the  walking  delegates  come  with  the  men  that 
Monday  morning?    A.  Half-past  7. 

Q.  The  men  were  with  them,  ready  to  go  to  work?  A.  The  men 
were  with  them;  I  don't  know  what  they  intended  to  do. 

Q.  You  stated  on  the  opening,  Mr.  Ryan,  that  these  men  had 
violated  the  rules  of  their  order;  how  did  they  violate  the  rules  of 
their  order?  A.  In  not  consulting  me  first  before  they  passed  a 
i^olution  in  their  union  which  affected  my  business,  and  a  custom 
which  was  in  practice  for  a  number  of  years  in  my  establishment. 

Q.  You  have  not  a  copy  of  their  rules,  have  you?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  have  not. 

By  Conmiissioner  Webster: 

Q.  A  rule  of  the  union  was  that  they  should  report  to  you  any 

change  that  they  wanted  made?    A.  Yes,  sir;  if  the  fact  of  their 

appearing  there  at  a  quarter  past  7  on  Monday  morning  was  ob- 

.  jeKJtionable  to  them  as  union  men,  and  that  the  custom  would  be, 
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after  a  given  time  which  should  have  been  stated  in  the  oommuni- 
<Sation,  to  report  at  half -past  7;  I  stated  that  they  were  violating 
the  rules  of  their  organization  and  could  not  be  sustained/  by  the 
organization  in  their  action,  if  it  lived  up  to  its  rules. 

Q.  Had  jou  ever  had  anj  trouble  with  these  employee  before  on 
thaa  same  question?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  on  any  other  question?  u\.  Olh,  yes;  there  Is  more  or 
lessftrouble  with  employes;  over  a  year  ago  tiiere  was  some  trouble 
about  the  increase  of  25  cents  a  day  for  men  who  did  tinting— work 
-of  a  little  ibetter  grade  than  iihe  ou/tsidie  work  —  and  I  agreed  to  pay 
the  tinters  the  25ieenits  a  day.         , 

Q.  Have  the  men  molested  you  or  made  you  any  trouble  since 
they  left  your  employ      A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  respect?  A.  They  paid^— I  won't  say  they  did,  but 
some  person  -did — ^for  an  advertisement  in  the  Washington  street 
branjch  of  the  World  that  read  in  this  way:  "  Ryan's  painters  are 
on  strike;  dom^t  scab  us;"  the  World  toalled  me  up  and)  told  me 
that  they  would  not  print  it,  as  I  had  an  advertisement  in  for  men; 
they  knew  when  they  got  it  that  there  was  something  wrong; 
they  also  went  to  all  the  customers  that  were  #i»thin  their  reach 
that  they  knew  of,  and  notified  them  that  I  did  not  have  men  to 
do  the  work,  and  in  one  instance  they  tried  to  get  the  wof  k  them- 
selves to  do. 

By  Commissioner  Purcell : 

Q.  Did  the  World  publish  that  notice?  A.  No,  sir;  they  re- 
jected it;  two  of  the  men  that  I  had  working  for  a  Mr.  Reynolds, 
doing  someitinting  and  fresco  work,  they  knew  he  had  a  couple 
of  mere  houises  to  do^  amd  they  aisked  him  if  he  would  toot  eointract 
it  out  to  them^  as  they  had  done  the  other  work,  and  I  would  not 
be  able  to  get  men  to  do  that  kind  of  work;  they  also  went  to 
Messrs.  Burkhart  &  Meyer,  whom  I  am  doing  five  buildings  for,  and 
told  them  that  if  they  allowed  me  to  proceed  with  tJie  work  all 
the  other  mechanics  on  the  building  would  stop  work.  I  had  not 
then  commenced  the  work;  I  was  about  starting  it  that  morning; 
they  also  wrote  this  letter,  whichl  I  will  file,  I  guess,  as  evidence, 
to  P.  J.  Oarlin.    I  do  a  great  dteal  of  work  for  him. 
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A  letter,  of  iWlu<iai  tSiie  foUowing  is  a  copy,  was  thien  offered  ana 
oflerie4  and  teoeived  toevadence: 

COPY  OP  LETTER. 
!  "1410  Gates  Avenue. 

"We  are  informed  Saraii  Jane  Rjan,  agent  Joseph  Ryan,  ha« 
a  contraiot  for  painting  from  you  for  ibiiilding  of  the  State  at 
Albany.  If  so,  in  view  of  the  aoitlon  now  taken  by  Joseph  Ryan, 
there  is  likely  to  be  mnoh  trouble.  He  has  insulted  a  committee 
of  five  from  board  of  delegates. buildings. 

(Signed)  «  GEORGE  MoLEISH, 

President  Painters  and  Decorators^  Union.^* 

On  the  back  of  the  letter  the  following  was  written: 

"  The  fact  is,  he  stands  a  ehanoe  of  bedng'  incaroerafted  in  a 
penal  institution." 

The  letter  was  inclosed  in  an  envelope  wMeh  wasi  addressed 
to  "  Oarlin  Brothers,  Remsen  street,  near  Court  street,  eity." 

The  following  letter,  which  accompanied  a  copy  of  'the  letter 
printed  in  jthe  Srooklyn  Citizen  of  October  30,  1896,  was  also 
offered  and  received  in  evidentce: 

"  1410  Gates  Avenue. 

'Joseph  Ryan: 

"  Your  B(^rd  of  Arbitration  had  better  be  hurriedly  summoned 
together,  unless  you  may  -say  we  are  depriving  |you  of  a  chance 
of  settlement,  because  we  are  going  to  put  you,  Mr.  Agent,  where 
you  belong,  this  time.    Fifteen  of  your  men  have  got  jobs. 

"GEORGE  McLEISH, 

"  President  P.  and  D.  Z7.,  5." 

The  way  he  came  to  refer  to  the  Board  of  Arbitrators  was  that  I 
told  the  men  that  they  were  violating  the  laws  of  thdr  union,  and 
that  I  would  call  upon  the  Board  of  Arbitrators,  the  State  Board, 
to  make  an  investigation  and  put  the  responsibility  where  it  be- 
longed.   What  I  do  want,  and  I  so  informed  the  men  at  the  time^ 
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tf  thoje  men  now  in  my  anploy  are  not  union  men  they  will  have  to 
join  tbe  union. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  in  your  employ  now?  A,  I  think 
I  hiave  about  fifty. 

Q.  In  legard  to  keeping  tiheirtime^libey  kept  t^^ 
tept  it  too?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  would  not  know  of  their  being  docked  imtil 
Baturdlay  night?  A.  Yes;  I  nearly  always  told  them.  If  I  sent 
men  to  a  Job  Monday  morning  and  I  went  to  the  job  Tuesday  after* 
noon,  ODid  they  did  motiiappear  tot  have  been  workjing,  I  would  say 
"  What  ihave  you  done?''  Ol'liey  would  eay, "  I  wiashed  oflf  this  ceil- 
ing;" I  would  say,  "That  would  take  three  or  four  hours."  I 
wouM  flay,  "  Wlhat  etoe  dSld  you  do?  "  Thiey  would  takle  me  to  a 
room  dofwtk  stairs;  I  would  say  you  did  this  and  that,  and  that 
would  take  -so  long,  and  I  would  put  that  down.  P^haps  it  would 
all  amount  to  two  and  one-half  daytf  work.  If  it  was  Wednesday 
I  got  aiepe  I  would  say  'TTou  have  only  done  two  and  one  half  days' 
work,  and  that  ib  all  you  will  get  pay  for.  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  that  you  can<  quit" 

Q.  If  they  had  not  done  as  much  work  as  you  thought  they  ought 
to  have  done,  you  docked  them?  A.  If  they  differed  with  me  as  to 
what  a  day's  work  was  I  discharged  them. 

Q.  If  they  had  not  done  as  much  as  you  thought  they  ought  to, 
you  docked  them?  A.  The  amount  tha*  wsa  agreed  upon,  yes* 
The  past  four  months,  take  it  for  a  period  of  four  months,  I  don't 
beiHeve  the  dockage  on  the  pay-roll,  which  amounted'  to  probably 
118,000,  would  amount  to  f20. 

Q.  Was  there  much  overtime  made?  A.  No,  not  but  very  little; 
probably  the  overtime  would  not  either  amount  to  |20.  if  I  ever 
told  a  man  to  work  overtime  I  always  paid  him  for  it,  but  I  never 
made  it  a  practice  to  do  it;  always  avoided  overtime,  except  in 
oases  of  extreme  emergency. 

Q.  Was  that  on  municipal  work  or  any  work?    A.  On  any  work. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  making  any  overtime  on  municipal  work; 

it  was  all  on  private  work.    If  a  man  was  finiishing  a  job,  and  hn 

could  finish  it  by  remaining  an  hour  or  two  hours  oveitime  on  the 
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day  that  he  was  winding  up,  I  woald  let  him  do  it,  bo  that  he  could 
report  at  the  store  and  make  a  full  day  the  next  day;  otherwise,  if 
he  had  to  go  back  and  finish  up  his  hour's  or  two  hours'  work,  I 
would  not  be  there  to  give  him  another  job  and  he  would  have  to 
lose  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  dock  them  for  spoSling  material?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Or  spilling  paint?  A.  No,  sir;  if  there  is  any  accident  I  always 
stand  it  myself;  and  I  never  sent  a  man  home  if  he  reported  as  late 
as  five  minutes  to  eight  o'clock,  without  putting  him  to  work. 
Theee  people  would  make  you  believe  that  if  they  were  not  there  at 
a  quarter  past  seven  they  had  to  lose  the  day.  If  a  man  reported 
up  to  eight  o'clock,  and  I  was  there,  he  got  a  job;  fo*  the  reason 
if  a  man  came  to  do  a  day's  work  I  never  sent  him  home,  if  I  could 
possibly  find  him  anything  to  do.  My  employes  made  the  most 
time,  on  an  average^  of  any  employer  in  the  city;  for  I  always  ar- 
ranged my  work  so  as  to  have  something  for  them  to  do  in  wet 
weather. 

Q.  Wlrat  was  the  rate  of  pay  that  you  paid  them?  A.  |2.50  for 
ordinary  outside  painters,  |2.75  for  inside  painters,  and  up  to  |5  a 
day  for  fresco  men.  I  have  some  eighty  men  in  my  employ,  and  if 
they  came  at  half  past  seven  it  is  imposable  to  distribute  them  and 
get  them  at  their  jobs  at  eight  o'clock ;  even  if  they  came  at  a  quar- 
ter past  seven  they  cannot  get  to  their  jobs  until  after  e'.ght  o'clock, 
unless  they  work  very  convenient  to  the  store.  That  occurs  only 
on  Mondays,  unless  they  need  something  at  the  store. 

The  investigation  was  th^i  adjourned  to  November  11, 1896,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m.;  at  which  time  it  was  continued  as  follows: 

William  McLeish,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  Mr.  McLeish,  you  are  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Eyan,  are  yon? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  president  of  Painters'  Union  No.  5?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  go  on  and  state  the  action  taken  by  that 
onion,  and  the  cause  of  the  trouble  between  Mr.  Kyan  and  Ma 
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employes,  that  is,  the  cause  of  the  loefcout?    A.  The  immediate 
oauBe? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  the  immediate  cause?  A.  Well,  oiu  Wie  immediate 
cause  of  the  lockout,  of  course  there  are*  numerous  grievances 
against  Mr,  Ryan,  but  the  immediate  cause  of  the  lockout  is  this, 
that  Painters'  Union  No.  5  resolved  that  if  any  of  its  members  re- 
ported at  their  resi)ective  shops  previous  to  half -past  7  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  would  be  expelled  from  that  union,  as  it  was  against  the 
principles  of  the  union  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 
Therefore,. we  give  the  employer  half  an  hour  grace.  The  regular 
time  of  starting  is  8  a.  m.,  until  12,  an  hour  for  lunch,  start  at  1 
and  leave  off  at  5 ;  those  are  the  hours  of  labor  for  a  day.  The  men 
working  in  Mr.  Ryan's  shop  were  instructed  to  be  there  not  pre- 
vious to  half-past  7  on  Monday  morning,  October  26,th.  That  is 
when  the  resolution  went  into  effect. 

By  Commissioner  Purcell : 

Q.  The  practice  had  been  for  them  to  report  there  at  a  quarter 
past  7?  A.  No;  any  time,  whether  five  minutes  past  7  or  10  min- 
utes past  7,  any  time. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  any  understanding  about  it?  A.  No;  the  only 
umderstanding  was  when  we  reported  there  in  the  morning  he 
said  his  tim^  was  a  quarter  past  7;  he  has  printed  rules  on  the 
baok  of  the  time  sheet,  but  there  is  no  time  stated  there. 

Q.  This  reporting  was  only  on  one  day  in  the  week?  A.  No;  any 
morning. 

Q.  Do  they  report  Tuesday  morning?  A.  Yes,  sir;  any  morning. 

Q.  His  testimony  was  just  the  reverse  to  that,  that  they  were 
only  required  to  report  there  on  Monday  morning,  so  that  he 
might  give  them  directions  and  look  them  over  and  see  that  they 
were  all  right?  A.  That  was  quite  correct,  so  far  as  Monday 
morning  is  concerned,  but  he  could  require  them  to  be  there  any 
other  morning,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  any  other  morning,  and  he 
continually  did  require  it;  he  sends  word  to  a  man  to  go  and  get 
his  tools  and  things  and  come  to  the  shop  and  report  in  the  morn- 
ing; the  man  has  to  take  a  car  and  go  to  the  job  and  get  his  things 
the  night  before,  or  to  start  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  get  them. 
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By  CknmniMioner  Webster: 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  by-laws  of  your  organization? 

(The  witneBS  here  prodiroed  a  copy  of  the  by-lawB  of  the  tmion, 
wMdi  was  received  in  evidence  and  marked  "  ExlifbH:  1.") 

Q.  He  claimed  tliat  you  violated  the  rules  of  yoiup  union  in  strik- 
ing without  giving  him  notice?  A.  That  shop  was  the  only  one 
where  our  rules  were  violated;  it  did  not  apply  to  any  other  shop. 

By  Commissioner  Purcell: 

Q.  Is  it  the  practice  or  rule  of  ^he  industry  tliat  men  shall  import 
half  an  houT  or  any  other  time  before  going  to  their  work?  A.  No; 
it  is  juist  a  custom  to  report  before  8  o'clock  to  get  tl^tr  instruc- 
tions  in  the  mondng. 

By  Oommiasioner  Webster: 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  youir  rules  which  shoiws  that  you  must 
notify  the  employer?  A.  If  we  want  to  work  eight  hours  instead 
of  eight  and  a  half,  we  have  to  make  that  rule;  the  men  in  his 
e&op  were  there  too  much  in  advance  of  the  time,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  necessary  to  curb  thiose  men;  there  were  many  that  did 
not  go  there  so  much  in  advance  of  their  time;  we  want  them  all 
to  be  there  at  a  certain  time,  and  that  time  is  half -past  7. 

By  Commissioner  Purcell : 

Q.  He  stated  that  to  show  that  it  would  not  be  feasible  for  the 
men  to  all  come  at  once,  as  they  have  to  get  their  orders  in  detail. 
A.  As  far  as  only  rei>orting  is  concerned,  supposing  a  man  goes 
there  at  a  quarter  past  7,  he  is  often  required  to  get  scaffolds;  he 
hias  15  to  20  men  regularly  employed  doing  scaffold  work;  getting 
them  on  the  wagon,  taking  them  out  and  putting  them  up;  they 
generally  get  them  up  at  8  o'clock;  as  soon  as  a  man  does  that  he 
starts  to  work,  does  he  not? 

Q.  Of  course,  that  is  a  question;  custom  in  a  trade  regulates 
many  things;  the  eight  hours'  work,  of  course,  b^ns  at  8  o'clock^ 
and  if  the  trade  is  a  peculiar  one  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
little  preliminary  preparation,  that  might  not  count  in  the  eight 
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hours;  it  depends  on  what  the  cnBtx>m  oft  the  trade  is;  in  the  print- 
ing trade,  when  a  man  goes  into  the  office  his  work  commences  at 
once;  in  the  pcdnting  trade  I  suppose  it  is  customary  to  report  a 
little  in  advance  of  his  work.  A.  Yes,  siir;  just  before  8  o'clock; 
if  a  man  reports  on  a  job,  the  preliminary  work  is  to  mix  up  the 
paint;  if  Mr.  Ryan  claims  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  there  before  8 
o'clock  to  do  preliminary  work,  lie  might  require  a  man  to  be  there 
at  6  o'clock  to  mix  the  colors,  which  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  preliminary  work. 

Q.  I  understand  they  are  willing  to  be  there  at  half -past  7?  A. 
Tes^sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  matter  of  being  there  in  adyance  of  the  eight 
hours  is  conceded,  and  is  not  a  question  in  oontroversy  ?  A.  What 
we  want  is  that  half  an  hour  is  enough  for  any  man  to  give  in- 
structions to  his  men. 

Q.  I  think  his  great  point  is  that  he  was  not  conferred  with  or 
consulted,  and  the  first  he  knew  about  it  it  was  sprung  on  him 
when  the  men  came  there  that  jnoming,  and,  as  he  says,  they 
would  not  say  anything  or  do  anything;  that  is  his  point;  I  think, 
so  far  as  the  half  hour  is  concerned,  there  would  not  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  having  him  con-cede  that?  A.  He  ha»  placed  himself  in  a 
dilemma  in  ordering  his  men  out  when  he  was  hotheaded,  and  he 
has  to  clinch  on  some  point,  and  that  is  his  point;  we  claim  that 
we  are  not  encroaching  on  his  time  at  all ;  we  give  the  men  half  an 
hour  to  report  to  the  shop;  therefore,  we  are  not  encroaching  on 
his  time;  if  he  wants  them  to  do  more  than  that,  he  is  encroaching 
on  the  eight-hour  law,  and  is  going  onto  the  nine-hour  law. 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  Did  he  say  on  that  Monday  morning  that  the  men  must  re- 
port at  a  quarter  past  7  Tuesday  morning,  if  they  wanted  to  go  to 
work?  A.  TeSjSir. 

Mr.  Armour. —  That  is  not  what  he  said  to  me;  he  said  "  Gtet  to 
hell  out  of  here,  and  if  you  can  not  get  here  at  a  quarter  past  7 
to-morrow  morning  you  need  not  report  here." 

Q.  What  part  of  his  business  did  the  municipal  work  constitute? 
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A*  As  near  as  we  could  figure,  it  was  about  three-sevenths;  he  has 
all  the  school  work  now,  excepting  three  schools,  as  near  as  I  can 
figure  it 

Q.  Was  there  some  trouble  between  him  and  his  men  that  were 
working  on  a  school,  that  was  looked  upon  as  a  violation  of  the 
eight-hour-law?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  explain  that,  if  you  understand  it. 

By  Commissioner  Purcell: 

Q.  Do  you  know  personally  about  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  this  Mr.  Ryan 
had  his  men  working  on  school  103,  Blythebum,  overtime  an  hour 
and  a  half  each  day  for  three  days;  they  were  in  a  hurry  to  get 
the  school  finished  for  the  opening;  that  was  the  reason  why  h^ 
had  them'  working  overtime;  business  was  pretty  brisk,  and,  of 
course,  he  did  not  want  to  put  on  more  hands;  he  wanted  the  men 
who  were  working  for  him  to  do  the  work;  the  hours  they 
worked  were  from  8  to  12  and  from  12.30  till  6  —  nine  and  one- 
half  hours;  they  put  their  time  on  their  time-sheets,  and  were 
not  paid  for  the  extra  work,  and  some  of  them  were  docked  be- 
sides; not  paid  for  their  regular  work,  eight  hours. 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  Did  he  claim  that  they  had  not  worked  efficiently  or  had  not 
done  as  much  as  they  should  have  done?  A.  That  was  his  excuse; 
his  plea  was,  when  he  docked  them,  that  they  had  not  done  as  much 
as  he  expected  them  to  have  done;  on  Monday,  October  26,  I  was 
in  Mr.  Ryan's  shop;  a  person  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Timothy  Ryan, 
delegate  to  the  Central  Labor  Union,  asked  Mr.  Ryan  these  ques- 
tions: "  Mr.  Ryan,  did  you  have  your  men  work  one  and  one-half 
hours  overtime  on  school  103,  Blythebum  ?  "  Mr.  Ryan  answered 
yes.  "  They  put  their  time  on  a  time-slip,  their  extra  time?  "  Mr. 
Ryan  answered  yes.    "  Did  you  pay  them  for  the  exact  time?  " 

Mr.  Ryan  said  "  No,  not  a  G d one  of  them; "  those  are  his 

exact  words;  I  went  to  the  District  Attorney's  office  and  stated  the 
case;  he  told  us  it  was  our  duty  to  proceed  to  the  judge  in  whose 
locality  the  misdemeanor  was  committed,  and  have  a  warrant  for 
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the  offeiidep'fi(  arrest  for  yiolating  the  eight  hour  State  law.  One 
of  the  workmen  who  had  worked  the  overtime  and  did  not  get 
I)aid,  made  a  complaint  to  Judge  Oowenhoven,  of  Bljthebum,  and 
a  warrant  was  issued.  I  think  that  is  about  aB  much  as  I  can 
recall  in  the  matter  of  the  eight  hour  State  law. 

By  Commissioner  Purcell: 

Q.  You  say  there  is  one  of  the  men  who  wd'ked  on  that  school- 
house  here?    A.  Yes,  two  of  them. 


August  Bdlund,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follo;ws: 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  You  were  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Ryan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  are  not  now?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McLeish: 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave?  A.  I  left  because  I  was  not  paid  for  the 
overtime  that  he  told  me  to  work  in  school  103,  Blythebum. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  during  that  time  or  was  it  at  the  time  of  the 
strike  that  you  left?    A.  No;  I  left  before  the  strike. 

Q.  You  got  your  mone^  in  the  envelope  on  Saturday  night?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  part  of  it  but  not  the  full  amount. 

Q.  You  expected  the  full  amount?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  find  it  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  did  not  find  that  your  full  amount 
was  there?  A.  I  went  up  to  see  Mr.  Ryan  on  Monday  morning 
about  the  matter,  but  he  sneaked  away,  went  out  in  a  carriage;  he 
wanted  to  give  me  another  job,  but  I  would  not  accept  it  until  this 
matter  was  settled,  and  I  was  back  on  Monday  night  to  see  Mr. 
Ryan  and  I  could  not  see  him  then ;  and  I  came  up  during  the  week 
with  some  brushes  that  belonged  to  Mr.  Ryan,  and  I  expected  then 
to  see  him  and  turn  in  the  brushes  and  have  my  overtime  paid,  but 
I  still  could  not  see  him;  and  I  repeated*  the  same  way  Saturday 
the  following  week. 
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By  lOommifisloDier  Webster: 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  overtime?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  a  request  for  it  alt  the  time  you  turned  your 
bruflUes  in?    A.  Ye«,  air;  I  told  the  «clerk  to  tell  Mr.  Byan. 

iQ.  How  much  did  your  overtime  •oomie  to?  A.  My  overtime  was 
only  *hree  iiours,  4)ut  I  had  haM  a  day,  for  Saturday  f arenoon,  to 
get,  and  I  was  promised  a  raise  in  wages,  because  I  told  Mr.  Byan 
if  I  did  not  get  a  raise  in  my  wages  I  would  leave,  and  he  told  me 
he  would  give  me  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  a  day  raise  if  I  stayed  and 
took  ^charge  of  the  work  on  thie  schoolhouse. 

;Qj  How  much  were  your  wages?  A.  Two  dollars  and  fifty 
«ents. 

Q.  That  was  tihe  lowest  wages  that  was  paid?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Sat- 
urday nigiht,  when  I  was  up  to  see  Mr.  Byam  at  the  store,  I  wrote 
on  the  time-sheet  the  full  amount  that  was  to  come  to  me,  and  I 
also  told  the  iclerk  to  send  down  the  money  and  I  would  return 
the  brusih)es,'because  I  did  not  return  the  brushes  until  I  received 
my  moiney. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  the  trouble  was  in  this  schoolihouse  that 
you  quit?  A.  Tliere  was  no  other  trouble,  but  that  I  did  not  re- 
ceive the  overtime  that  was  coming  to  me. 

Q.  He  did  not  dock  you  for  not  ^ing  work  enougih?  A.  No,  he 
did  not  dock  me  this  time,  but  he  docked  me  before. 

By  Commissioner  Purcell: 

Q.  Did  he  claim,  at  this  time,  wben  he  went  out  to  'thie  school- 
house,  that  you  >had  not  done  as  much  work  as  you  should  have 
done?    A.  No,  sir;  hie  did  not  say  anything  of  tihe  Mud, 

Q.  But  simply  required  you  to  do  this  extra  time  in  order  to 
flnirti  the  job;  did  not  claim  'tlhiat  you  were  required  to  do  it  to 
make  up  for  a  deficiency?  A.  No,  sir;  ihe  said,  "  Mr.  Edlund, 
now,  I  want  you  and  the  men — " 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  have  with  you?    A.  Six. 

Q.  Youl  were  the  sixth?    A.  I  was  tte  seventh,  I  think. 

Q.  These  six  men  were  under  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  told  to 
work  —  start  in  at  half -past  12  that  day  and  work  till  6  o'clock,  so 
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tbat  the  school  conM  be  flnii^ed  by  Monday  morning,  because  the 
dhildren  wene  to  come  in  then. 

Q.  How  much  d&d  yonr  extm  time  amount  to  on  that  echool- 
honae?  A.  The  extra  time  only  amounted*  to  about  a  dollar;  three 
hours  on  two  days  tiiiait  I  worked  overtime. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Byam  give  yon  amy  reason  why  ihe  did  not  i>ay  yda 
for  that  overtime?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoo  ask  Mm  wliy  he  did  not  pay  it?  A.  I  did  not  see 
Mr.  Ryan;  I  left  the  timenslip  in  the  office,  reported  in  the  offl^ 
and  I  wtas  there  three  times  and  did  not  see  Mr.  Ryan. 

By  Mr.  Ryan: 

Q.  You  knew  the  time  I  was  in  the  offlice;  wihy  didn't  you  come 
there  at  that  time?  A.  Becauee  I  was  working  and  could  not  lose 
the  time;  I  stated  on  the  time^Iip  what  was  coming  to  me,  and  I 
told  Mike— 

Q.  WlLO  is  Mike?    A.  He  is  thie  clerk. 

Mr.  Ryan.—  I  object  to  what  he  said  to  Mike. 

Gommissioner  Purcell. —  He  is  your  agent,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Ryan. — No,  sir;  he  is  not. 

Oommisfidoner  Purcell. — ^He  would  be  a  party,  if  I  went  in  there  to 
do  busiueBB  with  you,  through  whom  I  could  communicate  with 
you? 

Mr.  Ryan. — If  you  left  a  message  you  could. 

By  Oommissloner  Webster: 

Q.  You  turned  in  your  time-slfp,  with  that  extra  time  on,  and 
you  did  not  turn  your  brusheis  Jm  until  you  got  youir  time,  and  you 
did  not  get  your  time?  A.  I  told  Mike  that  I  have  been  up  here 
three  times,  and  Iwill  not  leave  the  brushes  until  I  get  the  money, 
and  I  will  not  come  up  here  any  more,  and  when  Mr.  Ryan  sends 
the  money  down,  the  full  amount,  I  will  return  the  brushes  to  the 
messenger. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  men  that  worked  overtime  that  did 
not  get  paid  for  it,  any  of  the  6  that  were  under  you  on  that  job? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  They  all  worked  overtime  ithe  same  sb  yoo,  did  they? 
A.  Yes,  »ir. 

Q-  You  are  a  member  of  this  Painters'  Union  No.  5?  A.  Yes, 
dr.  I  would  like  to  state  that,  according  to  Mr.  Ryan's  statement 
there  that  be  did  not  ask  the  men  to  be  there  at  a  quarter  past 
7,  but  that  they  could  come  between  a  quarter  past  7  and 
8  o'clock. 

Oommissioner  Purcell. — ^What  I  said  was  this:  that  Mr.  Ryan 
said  that,  while  that  was  the  custom  or  the  rule  to  come  at  a 
quarteiT  past  7,  as  a  matter  cf  fact  the  men  did  not  all  come  at 
that  time,  but  they  came  at  intervals  from  a  quarter  past  7  up 
towards  8.  In  fact,  he  carried  the  impressi(Hi  in  my  mind  that 
it  was  just  as  well  they  did  not  all  come  together,  because  they 
could  not  all  be  dispotsed  of  together,  but  he  would  have  to  take 
them  in  detail  and  give  them  their  directions. 

The  Witness. — I  am  almost  positive  the  union  would  be  eatis- 
fled  with  that,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Ryan's  rule,  if  a  man  came 
there  at  half-past  7  or  a  little  after  quarter  past  7  he  would  send 
him  away  and  tell  him  to  report  the  next  morning  and  show  up  at 
quarter  past  7.  Some  of  those  men  that  live  long  distances  from 
the  shop  had  to  take  the  trolley  cans  to  get  there  at  quarter  past 
7.  If  they  came  after  quarter  past  7  they  were  liable  to  be  sent 
away  and  lose  their  time  that  day.  I  was  told  a  couple  of  times  by 
Mr.  Ryan,  "  If  you  can't  show  up  at  a  quarter  past  7  you  better  quit 
work." 

Mr.  Ryian. — 'If  he  says  that  some  menj  were  sent  'home,  I  insist 
tjhat  he  must  name  thocie  men  that  were  sent  home. 

By  lOomanisgfioaier  Purcell: 
Q.  Oan  you  name  those  men?    A.  No,  I  can  toot  name  them. 

By  Mr.  Ryan: 

Q.  What  did  I  aay  to  you  wihen  I  came  down'  to  the  sehoolhonse 
about  the  amount  of  work  done?  A.  You  said  nothing  except  to 
rush  it  through  as  quick  as  possible. 

Q.  I  did  not  say  that  you  people  did  not  have  work  enough  done 
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to  comimre  with  the  time  spent  there?  A.  Not  to  me,  as  I  can 
remember. 

Q.  I  did  not  talk  to  anybody  else  but  you.  You  had  charge  of 
the  job?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Didn^t  I  tell  you  you  did  not  have  your  color  right  over  the 
bondlines?    A.  Yes,  sir;  you  told  me  that. 

Q.  And  told  you  you  would  have  to  do  some  of  it  over  again? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  you  did  tell  me.  There  was  one  room  done,  but  that 
room  is  not  done  over  again. 

Q.  I  know;  I  left  it  there  to  show  that  the  work  was  not  done 
properly.  A.  You  could  not  tell  the  difference,  Mr.  Byian,  between 
the  color  and  the  color  you  wanted. 

Q.  Don't  you  khow  It  is  the  custom  of  the  union  men  to  keep  the 
brushes  and  not  turn  them  in  at  all?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know 
what  other  men  do. 

Q.  Don't  you  kmow  that  the  printed  rules  ott  the  iback  of  your 
time-slip,  which  you  are  supx)osed  to  carry  with  you  all  the  time  and 
make  out  each  day,  requires  you  to  turn  in,  at  the  completion  of  the 
job,  certain  kinds  of  brushes?  A.  No;  I  can't  remember  that.  I 
probably  read  it  over,  but  I  don't  remember  what  it  says  on  the  back 
of  the  timewslip. 

Q.  The  facts  are  that  the  printed  time-slips,  which  will  be  offered 
In  evidence  here,  require  any  man  using  kalsomine  brushes  — 

Commissioner  Purcell. —  That  better  come  in  when  you  file  the 
printed  slips  yourself. 

Q.  Then  you  must  have  anticipated,  when  you  failed  to  turn  in 
your  brushes  on  Saturday,  that  you  were  n)ot  going  to  get  your 
extra  time?  A.  Mr.  Ryan,  was  that  the  custom  in  your  shop  that 
every  man  turned  in  the  brushes? 

Q.  Never  mind;  answer  the  question?  A.  No;  because  it  was 
mot  the  onstom. 

•By  Commissioner  Purcell: 

Q.  Did  you  make  out  your  time-card  for  that  week  the  extra 
time?   A.  Yes,  sip. 
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By  Mr.  Byan: 

Q.  Do  yoo  know  whether  all  the  men  that  were  employed  there 
pat  that  extra  time  on  their  time  sheets?  A,  No;  I  can  not  say  they 
did,  but  they  said  they  were  going  to  put  the  extra  time  on  the 
time  sheets;  I  did  not  read  the  time  sheets;  Mr.  Shea  had  the  time 
sheets,  I  belieye,  at  the  office. 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  Did  yon  keep  the  time  of  the  men,  or  did  each  man  keep  his 
own  time?  A.  Each  man  kept  Ms  own  time. 

By  Mr.  Ryan:  s 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  man  reporting  after  8  o^clook  for  work; 
have  yon  any  knowledge  of  that  fact?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  onoe 
ooit  in  Blythebnm,  Mr.  —  I  think  his  name  is  Baker — ^was  working 
there;  there  was  something  the  matter  with  the  trolley  system;  I 
had  to  wait  20  minutes  at  the  comer  of  Thirty-ninth  street  and 
Fifth  ayenne  to  get  the  car;  during  the  time  I  was  waiting  there 
was  a  man  came  to  Mr.  Byan's  shop  who  was  to  start  ibo  work  on 
the  schoolhonse  that  morning;  he  was  stopped  the  same  as  I  was^ 
and  we  got  there  at  a  quarter  past  8  o'clock  at  the  schoolhonse. 

Q.  And  yon  put  a  full  day's  time  down  ftor  that?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  did. 

Q.  I  did  not  object  to  it;  I  paid  you  for  it,  didn't  I  ?   A.  Yes,  rir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instance  where  men  came  on  to 
the  }ob  after  8  o'clock?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  only  time  you  were  late?  A.  It  is  the  only  time 
I  remember. 

Q.  If  you  had  been  late  at  any  other  time  you  would  be  likely 
to  remember  it?   A.  I  think  I  would. 

Q.  Your  memory  is  good,  isn't  it?  A.  Pretty  good;  the  same  as 
any  other  person,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  docked  any  time  except  this  particular  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  time,  and  when  and  where?  A.  That  was  the 
first  time  I  was  working  for  you,  four  or  five  years  ago. 
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Q.  Wliat  were  the  circum-stanoes  under  which  you  were  docked? 
A.  Nothing.  > 

Q.  Where  did  you  work?  A.  I  worked  on  Washdngton  avenue 
that  day. 

Q.  Give  us  the  date?  A.  I  can  not  give  the  date;  I  can  not  give 
coireot  time,  becaujae  the  time  I  left  there  I  went  to  work  for  Mr. 
OraveSy  Robert  Graves  &  Go. 

Oommifisioner  P.urcell. —  You  may  state  what  the  fact  was.  A. 
When  I  asked  Mr.  Ryan  why  I  was  not  paid  in  full  Mr.  Ryan  told 
me  that  you  did  not  do  enough  work;  so  I  said  to  Mr.  Ryan, "  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  so  when  you  were  up  the  other  night  at  5  o'clock, 
when  I  was  putting  down  my  brushes  and  left  the  work?" 
I  left  lihe  work  simply  on  *hat  reason,  that  I  had  charge  of  the 
work  first  off;  I  was  not  rthere  more  than  two  days  before  another 
mian  was  sent  down  thiere,  an  older  man  than  I,  and  he  asked  for 
the  specifications,  because  Mr.  Ryan  had  said  that  he  was  to  have 
charge  of  the  work,  and  simply  for  that  reason  I  went  down  at  12 
o'clock  to  see  the  firm  of  Robert  Graves  &  Co.,  506  Pulton  street, 
and  asked  for  a  job,  and  I  was  told  that  I  could  come  there  on 
Tuesday  morning;  this  happened  on  Monday  at  12  o'clock. 

Q.  You  ^aim  you  were  docked  at  that  time;  how  were  you 
docked?  A.  Mr.  Ryan  said  not  a  word  to  me  on  Monday  evening 
when  I  left  the  job  tthere;  he  saw  what  I  had  been  doing,  and  said 
not  a  word  then ;  on  Saturday  evening,  when  I  came  to  the  shop — 
Q.  But  I  did  send  a  man  tSiere  to  take  charge  of  the  job  the  next 
nkoming?  A.  No,  air;  you  said  not  a  word  until  Saturday,  when 
I  was  docked  a  dollar  and  a  half;  yott  daimed  I  did  not  do  enough 
work  on  Monday. 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  So  that  left  you  only  f  1.50  for  that  Monday?  A.  No;  I  was 
getting  $3  at  that  time,  and  it  left  me  on  Saiturday  only  |4.60,  which 
I  think  will  show  on  Mr.  Ryan's  books. 

Mr.  Ryan. —  I  had  a  fire  in  January,  1894,  and  the  old  records, 
except  the  books,  were  destroyed.  If  they  will  give  me  any  cir- 
cumstances previous  to  1894  I  can  look  the  matter  up. 
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Commiissioiiiier  Pnrcell. —  Wihen  a  man  "did  noit  do  work  satis- 
ifialotory  to  you,  wa-sn't  it  your  custom  to  dock  liim? 

Mr.  Ryan. —  I  discharged  tbem  if  we  could  not  loome  to  an  under- 
standing; I  would  go  to  a  man  in  tbe  different  rooms  and  aay, 
"  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  do  this?"  and  go  to  another  room 
and  say  "  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  do  this?"  and  when  he  would 
get  to  the  end  he  would  And  he  was  sihopt,  himself,  on  the  time; 
that  is  my  testimony. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  docked  a  man  without  an  understanding? 

Mr.  Ryan. —  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Purcell.— r  Are  we  to  understand  by  that  that  you 
never  docked  a  man  unless  he  assented  to  it? 

Mr.  Ryan. —  Yes,  sir;  and  if  he  did  not  agree  to  that  he  had  the 
option  to  leave  my  employment. 

Commiisisioner  Purcell. —  Thart;  was  not  an  option;  it  was  an 
alternative.  You  come  into  a  room  where  I  am  working  and  say, 
"  Mr.  Puroell,  you  have  not  done  asi  much  work  as  you  should 
ihave  done  to^ay,"  and  I  do  not  assent  to  t!hat^  and  you  say,  "  You 
have  the.  alternative  to  quit  work."    That  is  not  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Ryan. —  Unless  he  agrees  1x)  thajt  he  must  quit  work.  I  am 
a  mechanic  myself,  and  I  know  from  practical  experience  what  a 
man  should  do  in  a  certain  time. 

iCommissioner  Purcell. —  The  point  is  tlhat  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
negotiation  between  you  and  the  man,  but  it  is  your  decision  that 
settles  the  maitter.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  understanding  or  agree- 
ment or  negotiation  between  you  and  the  employe,  but  you  decide 
the  question,  and  if  he  does  not  like  the  diecision  he  can  quit. 

Mr.  Ryan. —  Yes,  sir;  he  has  no  right  to  remain  if  he  does  not 
Kfce  his  treatnient 

By  CJommissioner  Weberter: 

Q.  The  time  thalt  you  were  docked,  was  anything  said  to  you 
about  it  before  you  got  your  pay?  A.  No,  sir;  not  a  word  until 
I  opened  my  envelope  and  I  saw  I  was  short  a  dollar  and  a  half, 
and  I  asked  you  why  it  was,  and  you  answered  me,  "  You  did  not 
do  enough  work  last  Monday."    ' 
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By  Mp.  Ryan: 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  up  to  the  time  of  Stephen  Wherriday's 
death,  who  was  a  walking  delegate  for  a  number  of  years,  all  the 
men  that  were  docked  he  was  notified  and  made  a  personal  inves- 
tigation and  reported  back  to  me;  do  you  know  anything  about 
that?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it 

Mr.  Ryan. —  That  has  been  a  eustom  in  my  shop  for  a  number  of 
yearn. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
heard  of  it. 

Q.  How  is  it  you  came  back  again  to  me  for  a  position,  if  I 
treated  you  sol ,  badly?  A.  Because  there  was  very  little  work 
going  on,  and  that  is  why  a  workman  is  crippled  to  creep  into  a 
hole  into  which  he  does  not  wish  to  go. 

Q.  You  say  this  was  five  years  ag^  this  happened?  A.  About 
five;  I  can't  say  exactly. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  ten?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  six?    A.  Five  or  six. 

Q.  Between  five  and  six  years  ago?    A.  Sometfhlng  like  that 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  away  from  me  then?  A.  About  a 
year  oi'  something. 

Q.  I  did  not  aend  for  you  to  come  back?  A.  No,  you  did  not 
send  for  me. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  when  you  came  back  after  the  ex- 
piration of  a  year?    A.  Something  about  six  months,  I  believe. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  leave  the  second  time?  A.  I  left  on 
my  own  will,  beoause  I  got  a  better  job. 

Q.  During  that  six  months  you  were  not  docked?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  away  after  you  got  the  second  job? 
A.  About  six  months  or  so^  I  believe. 

Q.  And  then  how  long  did  you  stay  when  you  came  back  the 
second  time?  A.  I  think  I  remained  from  February  up  to  April; 
it  was  the  last  strike  that  you  had  up  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  that  last  strike  was?  A.  No;  I  don't  re- 
member whether  it  was  last  year  or  the  year  before  in  the  spring, 
1  don't  remember. 
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Q.  The  fact  te  it  wias  la«t  year,  wasn't  it?   A.  I  ican't  remember. 

Q.  You  testify  that  you  have  a  good  meimory;  you  remember 
these  other  matters?    A.  Yes,  sir,  when  I  put  It  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  excuse  for  not  remembering  a  thing  that 
bapi>e(ned  so  recently,  and  you  remember  eo  well  what  happened  six 
years  ago?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  a  reason. 

Q.  What  is  it?    A.  Simply  because  I  did  not  put  it  in  my  mind. 

Q.  How  much  time  did  you  lose  in  that  strike?  A.  I  think  it 
was  only  one  day;  I  am  pretty  sure  it  was  not  two. 

Q.  The  fact  is  that  you  have  only  accounted  for  two  years  be- 
tween the  time  of  this  strike  and  the  time  that  you  came  back  again, 
and  the  strike  was  a  year  ago;  that  would  be  three  years,  and  you 
say  it  was  between  five  and  six  that  you  were  docked?  A.  Mr. 
Ryan,  I  think  I  have  been  working  for  you  four  or  five  times, 

Q.  I  would  like  to  get  at  the  time  you  were  docked?  A.  That 
was  the  first  time  I  ever  worked  for  you;  that  was  before  the  fire, 
because  I  was  working  in  the  shop  before  the  fire;  I  said  it  was 
between  five  and  six  years;  I  ain't  sure;  I  have  not  got  the  date 
down. 

Q.  How  much  time  have  you  worked  for  me  over  a  period  of  three 
or  four  years?    A.  Probably  a  year  and  a  half  all  together. 

Q.  And  you  never  were  docked,  except  the  two  circumstances 
that  you  have  related?    A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Byan. —  I  still  object  to  having  the  circumstance  of  the  first 
docking  recorded  as  an  action  performed  by  me. 

By  Mr.  McLeish: 

Q.  You  worked  on  school  103,  Blythebum?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  accused  of  not  doing  the  work  rightly;  isn't  that  so? 

A.  No,  sir;  about  the  mixing  up  of  the  frieze  that  was  going  up 
on  the  ceiling,  Mr.  Byan  thought  it  was  a  little  too  yellow ;  that  was 
the  only  cause;  and  he  wanted  me  to  do  that  room  over. 

Q.  There  was  no  complaint  made  by  Mr.  Byan  about  the  amount 
of  work  done?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Byan  made  no  complaint  to  you  whatever  of  not  having 
done}  enough  work?  A.  No,  sir;  he  only  asked  me  to  push  it 
through  as  quick  as  possible. 
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Q.  And  he  said  nothing  about  docking  joa  for  the  time  you  had 
worked  OTertiime?    A.  No,  sir,  not  a  word.  t 

Q.  When  you  got  your  money  on  Saturday  there  was  not  the  full 
amount  there,  was  there?    A.  No,  dr. 

Q.  You  were  not  paid  for  your  overtime?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Byan: 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  conversation  about  the  work  down  there; 
yon  admit  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  I  tell  you  that  I  would  pay  you  for  the  overtime?  A.  No; 
you  did  not  say  that,  but  you  told  us  that  we  had  to  work  overtime 
because  the  school  wanted  to  be  finished  by  Monday  morning. 

Q.  I  told  you  that  before  you  went  down  there,  didn't  I,  that  the 
school  had  to  be  finished  by  Monday  morning?  A.  No,  sir  —  well, 
probably  you  did;  I  could  not  say  that  exactly. 


Thomas  O'Shea,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Oommissioner  Webster: 

Q.  You  worked  for  Mr.  Byan,  did  you?   A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  lockout  or  strike?   A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Yoju  had  quit  before  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  on  this  job,  this  sehoolbouse,  with  the  last  witness? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  overtime  there?   A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  for  it?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  an  agreement:  made  between  you  and  Mr.  Byan; 
was  there  any  fault  found  about  your  not  doing  work  enough,  or 
anything  about  overtime?  A.  Mr.  Byan  came  down  om  Thursday, 
and  he  said  to  us  all,  '^  Men,"  he  said,  ^^  yon  have  to  work  overtime, 
start  at  half-past  12  and  quit  at  6;"  we  did  that  till  Satusrday;  so 
Saturday,  when  we  got  our  money,  we  did  not  have  our  overtime; 
so  I  did  not  say  anything  to  Mr.  Byan  about  it 

By  Commissioner  Furoell: 

Q.  Had  you  entered  this  overtime  on  your  time  sheet  when  you 
handed  the  time  sheet  in?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  it  on  the  time  sheet; 
so  I  went  to  Blytheburn  on  Monday;  I  was  there  alone;  Tuesday  I 
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went  there  and  I  was  there  alone;  and  Wednesday  I  went  there 
alona, 

Q.  And  yon  w<arked  those  daye?  A.  Yes,  sir;  so  Mr.  O'Brien, 
the  builder  who  built  the  school,  said  to  me  "  What  is  the  matter 
with  the  other  painters?  "  I  said,  "  They  told  me  that  they  worked 
overtime  and  did  not  get  it;"  he  said, "  Did  you  receive  it?  "  I  said 
"  No; "  "  Well/'  he  says,  "  will  you  see  Mr.  Ryan  in  the  morning? '' 
I  sayi^  "  I  don't  know;  I  will  go  to  the  shop; "  he  said  "  You  don't 
need  to;  I  will  go  to  the  shop  or  write  to  Mr.  Ryan; "  so  on  Thurs^ 
day  Mr.  O'Brien  came  there  and  told  me  there  were  men  coming 
out  to  finish  the  job;  so  I  stayed  there  still  working,  and  Mr. 
Ryan  came  down  at  half -past  10  and  asked  me  what  have  I  done; 
I  told  him;  he  said,  "When  12  o'clock  comes  you  quit"  I  did; 
went  to  the  shop  at  half-past  2,  returned  him  my  brushes,  and 
then  waited  until  Saturday  for  my  money;  fio  Saturday  night, 
when  I  got  my  money  I  was  short  J3.25  besides  the  three  hours 
overtime;  I  saw  Mr.  Ryan  Monday  morning  and  asked  him  "  Mr. 
Ryan,  why  did  you  dock  me  and  keep  |3.25  back?"  "Well,"  he 
says,  "  you  ought  to  know."  I  said,  "  Will  you  tell  me?  "  He  said 
"No." 

Q.  You  were  discharged  at  this  time?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  discharged  at  12  o'clock  that  day?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Never  worked  for  him  since?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  that?  A.  I  think  it  was  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber I  went  there  and  the  17th  he  laid  me  off. 

Q.  Of  this  year?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  work  was  for  the  Board  of  Education?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  did  not  make  any  application  to  the  Board  of 
Education  to  get  your  money?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Ryan's  excuse  was  that  you  did  not  do  enough  work? 
A.  That  is  what  he  told  others. 

Q.  He  comeis  around  and  looks  into  a  room  and  eays  you  have 
not  done  enough  work,  and  if  he  thinks  you  have  not  done  enough 
work,  you  are  docked?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know,  in  the  painting  business,  if  you  hurry  up  work  yon 
can  not  do  a  good  job  of  it?  A.  No,  sir;  you  can  not 
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Q.  So  Mp.  Bjian  requirefi  you  to  do  bad  work?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
believe  that  i«  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Ryan,  I  believe,  has  been  docked  Mmself  for  bad  work, 
by  the  Board  of  Eduoation,  and  he  has  caused  you  to  do  bad  work 
by  rushing  the  work  through;  is  not  that  »o? 

Ooanmissioner  Pupoell. —  Ju»t  give  the  fa^ts,  and  do  not  attempt 
to  oharacterize  it  in  that  way. 

By^  Cominissionep  Webster: 

Q.  You  turned  your  brusiiies  in  when  you  quit?    A.  Yeis,  sir. 
Q.  Was  it  the  custom  of  all  the  men  to  do  that  when  they  quit? 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

By  Mr.  McLeish: 

Q.  Mp.  Ryan  has  several  pules^  hasn't  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  on  the  back  of  tl^  time-sheet  any  pule  that  a 
man  mu^  do  a  ceptain  amount  of  wopk?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw 
8u<sh  a  pule. 

Q.  You  did  not  isee  that  on  the  pules?    A.  No,  sip;  I  did  not. 

Q.  But  you  were  docked,  all  the  same,  and  you  were  discthapged; 
you  have  not  got  youp  money  yet?    A.  No,  sip. 

By  .Ck)imnis8ionep  Webatep: 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  on  the  printed'  pules  about  turning  the 
brushes  in?  A.  No,  only  when  thefbpushes  are  wopn  down  you 
turn  them  in  and  get  new  brushes. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  the  employ  of  Mp.  Ryan  when  this  strike  op 
lockout  occupped?    A.  No,  sip. 

By  Mp.  Ryan: 

Q.  You  say  I  came  down  on  Thupsday  to  Blythebupn?  A.  On 
a  Thupsday. 

Q.  Did  you  see  me  aftep  that  in  that  week?  A.  No,  sip;  not  that 
week;  I  «aw  you  the  following  Monday  mopning. 

Q.  Whepe  did  you  see  me?  A.  In  Bpoadway,  coming  out  of 
youp  shop  on  Hapt  street. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  me?    A.  I  asked  you  about  my  ovep- 
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time  and  the  money  jou  kept  back;  you  dSd  not  give  me  any 
answer. 

Q.  Did  I  tell  you  to  go  back  to  your  work?  A.  You  never  did; 
you  told  me  to  quit  and  to  turn  in  my  brucAiee. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  go  back  to  Blytibebum  the  following 
Monday  morning?    A.  Not  the  following  Monday  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  were  docked  on  Saturday  niglht?    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  You  testified  you  went  back  there  and  worked  until  Thurs- 
day?   A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  go  back  there?  A.  It  was  the  following 
6jaturday  you  kept  back  the  |3.25. 

Q.  You  were  doicked  on  Saturday?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  ifoUowing  Monday  morning  you  went  back  there 
alone?    A.  Yes,  ,sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  go  back  there  alone?  A.  There  wais  a 
time-'sheet  in,  my  envelope. 

Q.  Is  not  a  time-sheet  in  every  envelope?  A.  When  you  are 
sacked  there  is  not. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  go  back  there  on  Monday  morning?  A. 
You  did  not  give  me  rules  to  report  on  Monday  morning. 

Q.  There  is  a  rule  of  the  shop  to  report  Monday  mornings?  A. 
I  never  was  notified  of  it. 

Q.  How!  long  were  you  working  for  me?  A.  Three  monthlsj,  I 
believe,  or  two  months  and  a  half. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  know  anything  about  the  rule  that  required 
you  to  report  on  Monday  morning?    A.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  Wefbster. —  EWdnt  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
where  a  mam  w«jb  working  on  a  job  lie  stayed  there,  without  re- 
porting until  the  job  was  completed? 

Mr.  Ryan. —  Unless  a  man  was  excused  he  was  to  report  Monday 
morning.  That  was  not  this  case.  In  fact,  he  was  not  entitled  to 
anytOUng  for  those  three  days. 

Q.  When  I  went  there  on  Wednesday,  didn't  I  ask  you  what  you 
were  doing  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  didn't  I  tell  you  that  you  were  not  entitled  to  any  pay 
at  all?    A.  No,  sir;  you  did  not. 
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Q.  And  I  told  you  wben  noon  •came  to  quit?    A.  Yes^  fiir. 
Q.  And  a  reason  of  your  diBdhairge  wias  a  violation  of  the  roles; 
I  did  not  tell  you  that,  did  I?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Ohairman  FMpps: 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  the  hiablt  of  reporting  to  the  shop  every 
-  (Monday  mormng  previous  to  tbat?    A.  No,  sir;  ufiless  I  needed 
stuff  I  would  not. 

By  Mr.  MoLeiiah: 

Q.  Ton  were  working  (for  Mr.  Byan  three  months?  A.  Tes^  sir; 
or  two  and  a  half. 

Q.  During  that  time  bow  many  times  did  you  report  on  Monday 
idoming?  A.  Thie  only  time  I  reiK>rted  was  on  Mr.  HatAeld^s  job 
in  AiosUe  street,  and  eivery  morning  I  had  to  geit  stuff;  oUier  time% 
I  was  working  on  the  sohoole,  and  I  did  not  repcHit  on  Monday. 

Q.  So  that  Mr.  Byan  allowed  you  to  violate  his  owni  rules  that  he 
bias?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  IMs  last  time  (was  the  time  when  he  laid  you  off?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Byan: 

Q.  When  you  were  working  on  those  schools  you  never  had 
cbiai^e  0*  any  school,  did  you?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  There  was  always  a  man  that  did  have  charge?    A.  Yes,  mr, 

Q.  That  nmn  always  told  you  on,  Saturday  nighit,  whether  yon 
were  ,to  report  there  on  Monday  morning  or  not?  A.  He  never 
did  tell  me. 

Q.  You  never  were  sent  home  for  not  reporting  at  ^a  quarter 
past  seven?    A.  No,  sir,  I  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  come  back  to  me  and  a«k  to  be  reinstated?  A.  No,, 
sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  follow  me  around  Broadway  and  ask  me  if  1 
would  not  put  you  back  to  work?    A.  No^  sir,  I  did  not. 
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Axel  Johnson,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  You  used  to  work  for  Mr.  Eyan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  in  hia  employ  now?    A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  strike  or  lockout?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
if  I  should  call  it  I  was  in  it  or  not. 

Q.  That  is  the  time  that  you  left?    A.  Just  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  on  the  sdhoolhouse  with  these  otiier  two 
witnesses?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  instance  where  you  were  either  docked 
or  not  allowed  for  overtime?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  an  instance  where  you  were  docked?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  I  remember. 

Q.  Please  state  where  it  was.  A.  Six  hundred  and  seventeen 
Willoughby  avenue. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  It  was  in  August,  last  August,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Q.  What  was  the  circumstances  of  the  docking?  A.  Mr.  Byan 
came  in  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  looked  around  there 
and  he  said  "  What  have  have  you  been  doing  here?  "  "  I  cleaned 
up  the  house,"  I  said;  "  Is  that  what  you  have  been  doing?  "  I  said 
''Yes,  sir; "  I  have  cleaned  the  house  from  top  to  bottom;  it  was 
a  three  story  house  and  basement. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  cleaning  the  house;  getting  the  house 
ready  for  painting?  A.  The  house  was  all  in  a  muss,  and  the  walls 
were  all  cleaned  off  and  most  of  them  had  to  be  scraped  off  so  that 
we  could  paint  them;  all  the  cracks  were  filled;  I  believe  on  Tues- 
day morning  we  were  going  on  to  paint  the  woodwork;  there  waa 
another  man  there,  and  he  said  we  could  not  start  on  the  woodwork 
until  we  got  it  cleaned;  if  you  walk  on  the  floor  you  kick  up  a  muss 
in  the  paint;  so  I  said  I  will  take  a  broom  and  sweep  it  up;  I  started 
in  the  morning,  at  8  o'clock,  and  I  cleaned  up  at  10  o'clock;  at 
10  o'clock  Mr.  Byan  came  in  and  said  "  What  have  you  been  doing?" 
I  told  him,  and  he  said  '^  I  got  another  man  to  do  that; "  then  lie 
docked  me. 
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Q.  You  finished  cleaning  up  at  10  o'clock  and  then  started  in  to 
paint?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  started  in  to  paint  after  that;  there  was 
another  man  there,  and  he  docked  both  of  us  the  same. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  docking  you  before  you  got  your 
pay?  A.  He  said  "  You  start  in  at  12  o'clock  to  work; ''  Saturday 
night,  when  I  got  my  pay,  I  was  docked  half  a  day. 

Q.  He  told  you  you  could  start  in  to  work  at  12  o'clock?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  what  you  did  that  morning,  cleaning  up,  he  did  not  pay 
you  for?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  count  that,  but  told  you  to  go  home  and  commence 
work  at  12  o'clock?  A.  He  did  not  say  whether  we  would  go  home 
or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  at  that  time  you  would  be  docked?  A. 
I  understood  it  so,  and  I  did  not  say  anything  to  Mr.  Eyan;  if  I 
work  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  5  o'clock,  if  he  will  dock 
me  for  half  a  day  he  can  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  other  instance  when  you  were  docked? 
A.  I  ain't  docked  for  anything  else. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  for  Mr.  Ryan?  A.  I  believe  it  is  18 
weeka^  > 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  overtime  you  were  not  allowed  for? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  any  overtime?   A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  But  you  were  allowed  for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McLeiah: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  before  you  worked  for  Mr.  Ryan?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  njot  the  only  ipaint  store  you  worked  in?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  mechanic?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  it  is  your  duty  to  have  the  place  cleaned  up 
and  scrape  the  walls  before  you  do  painting,  in  order  to  do  jus- 
tice to  Mr.  Ryan's  customer?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  duty  as  a  mechanic  to  do  that;  you  understood 
that  you  had  to  do  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  did  it  aB  muicih  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Byan  aa  you  did 
for  yoorself  ?   A.  I  did  it  more  for  Mr.  Byan. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  do  a  satisfactory  job  for  Mr.  Byan,  so  that 
the  customer  would  be  pleaaed?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  right  mecbanio  does  thajt?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  You  had  to  sweep  down,  because  if  you  etairted  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  mioming,  and  Mr.  Byan  had  sent  a  person  to  do  it  after  you, 
the  nuuss  that,  would  be  made  in  cleaning  the  room  would  spoil  the 
work  you  did  before?  A.  Yes,  sir;  so  I  had  to  sweep  the  floior. 

By  Mr.  Byan: 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  ceilings  th<mughiout  that  entire  bouse 
bad  to  be  tinted  when  I  came  there  that  morning;  were  the  ceilings 
finished  in  the  bouse  when  I  came  there  that  morning?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  the  scaffold  was  down,  and  some  of  them  were  carried 
aiwtay,  I  believe;  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  so. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  ceilings  were  not  done  at  all  and  that 
you  did  not  have  any  step  ladders  in  the  bouse,  or  scaffolding  to 
do  your  work  with?  A.  I  have  both  scaffolds  and  stepladde^s, 
what  I  know,  to  do  my  veork. 

Q.  You  swear  that  the  ceilings  were  all  finished  at  that  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  were  docked?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McLdsh: 

Q.  Were  the  ceilings  kalsomined  or  were  the  orack«  just  cut 
out?   A.  The  ceilings  were  done — ^finished. 

By  Mr.  Byan: 

Q.  How  long  after  that  did  yiou  work  in  that  house?  A.  I  be- 
lieve it  waa  a  couple  of  daya 

Q.  When  I  came  in  the  house  didn't  I  tell  you  that  I  had  people 
to  clean  up?   A.  Yes,  sir;  you  said  so. 

Q.  And  has  it  not  been  the  custom  that  the  drivers  go  around 
and  clean  up  before  you  commence  your  work?  A.  No,  sir,  it  has 
not;  in  the  next  house,  615  Willoughby  avenue,  there  were  no 
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drivers  and  I  had  to  clean  up;  in  617  the  hon»e  was  open  for  peo- 
ple to  come  in  and  look  at  it  to  rent  it;  Bome  of  them  came  in  and 
were  very  fine  ladieS;  and  they  could  hardly  walk  from  one  room 
to  the  other,  and  when  they  reached  the  top  floor  they  wtould  be 
all  full  of  dirt;  so  that  is  another  reason  I  got  to  clean  up  the 
boose. 

Q.  Why  did  you  continne  there  when  I  was  in  there  at  10  o'clock 
and  told  you  not  to  go  to  work  until  12  o'clock;  why  didn't  you 
knock  off  then?  A.  When  you  came  around  there  yon  said  you 
could  not  see  anything  done. 

Q.  There  was  not  anything  done,  only  the  floors  swept  up,  was 
there?    A.  Wasn't  that  enough  in  two  hours? 

Mr.  Byan. — I  could  not  see  any  mechanical  work  done^  because 
there  wasn't  any  done. 

By  Commissioner  Phipps: 

Q.  Why  did  you  continue  at  your  work  from  10  to  12?  A.  He 
did  not  tell  me  I  got  to  stop  until  12  o'clock;  he  said  "  You  start  in 
at  1  o'clock;"  I  thought  he  would  not  pay  me  for  that  work,  but  I 
thought  maybe  if  I  quit  now  and  •commence  work  at  1  o'clock  he 
will  discharge  me. 

Q.  Didn't  I  say  to  you  that  I  would  send  down  what  scaffolding 
and  materials  were  necessary  for  you  to  finish  up  your  work,  and 
that  I  would  have  them  there  by  noon,  and  for  you  to  report  there 
at  noon  and  finish  your  work?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  did  not  tell  you  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  go  to  work  at  noon;  you  admit  that  I 
told  you  to  start  in  at  1  o'clock;  you  put  a  whole  day  on  your  time- 
slip?  A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly,  when  I  work  a  whole  day  I  put  it 
on  my  time-slip. 

,Q.  Notwithstanding  that  I  told  you  to  quit  and  commence  work 
at  1  o'clock?    A.  You  did  not  tell  me  to  quit. 

Q.  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  begin  your  time  at  noon,  and  that  you 
flbould  have  come  to  the  shop  and  got  your  material  ready  in  the 
morning?    A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  McLeish: 

Q.  You  thought  Mr,  Ryan  was  going  to  dock  you?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  believed  he  would. 

Q.  But  you  put  in  your  time  slip  for  a  full  day  because  you 
thought  you  were  entitled  to  it?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  thought  if  Mr.  Ryan  docked  you  for  that  time  that 
you  would  let  him  have  it;  you  would  not  say  any  more  about  it; 
you  would  not  quit  your  job  because  he  docked  you  for  half  a  day, 
although  he  had  no  right?   A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  instructed  to^do  a  certain  amount  of  work, 
and  when  you  did  it  you  were  discharged  for  doing  it;  you  had  a 
typewritten  statement  from  Mr.  Ryan  to  do  such  and  such  work, 
according  to  instructions  he  bad  from  the  customer,  and  because 
you  had  not  finished  in  the  time  Mr.  Ryan  wanted  you  to,  although 
he  did  not  know  just  what  you  did,  you  were  discharged  on  the 
morning  of  the  lockout ;  isn't  that  so?   A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  McLeish. — ^What  I  want  to  bring  ooit  is  that  Mr.  Ryan  sent 
this  man  to  do  some  touching  up,  to  finish  some  work  that  another 
man  had  spoiled. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  a  paper  that  was  then  offered  by  Mr. 
MoLeish  and  received  in  evidence: 

"  Brooklyn,  October  20, 1896. 
"  Axel  Johnson, 

"I  wont  you  to  go  to  Mr.  Bohnet's,  623  Willoughby  avenue. 
There  is  a  little  touching  up  to  be  done  in  the  hall  over  the  parlor 
stairs,  where  the  grainer  stained  it.  There  is  also  a  piece  of  wall 
in  the  second  story  front  room,  where  the  grainer  soiled  it;  if  you 
can  improve  it  by  touching  it  up,  do  so;  if  not,  leave  it  alone.  The 
grainer  si)attered  the  sides  of  the  second  back  mom,  but  I  don't 
think  you  can  do  anything  with  it.  It  does  no(t  show  so  much,  <m 
account  of  the  color  being  pink.  Also  dining-room  door;  that  has 
had  a  little  of  the  paint  come  off.  On  the  lockrails  take  a  little  bit 
of  while  lead  and  touch  it  up.  If  there  is  any  other  touching  up 
that  she  wants  done,  do  iit." 
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By  Oommisdoner  Webster  : 

Q.  Do  I  uDderstand  that  you  were  discharged  for  taking  too 
mueh  time  to  do  this  work  that  you  were  ordered  to  do  on  that 
BHp?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  all  that  was  ordered  on  that;  did  the  lady  ask  you 
to.do  anything  extra;  was  there  anything  done  except  what  you 
were  ordered  to  do  on  that  slip?  A.  Well,  I  can  reckon  about  ten 
times  more  is  done  without  si)ecifications,  that  she  wants  done. 

Q.  That  is,  by  the  request  of  the  lady?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

ByMr.  McLeiah: 

Q.  Were  you  ever  sent  home  any  time  because  you  did  not  re- 
port in  the  shop  early  enough?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Told  to  report  next  morning?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  report  at  the  shop  when  you  were  sent 
home?  A.  I  can  not  swear  I  was  there  at  half -past  7,  but  I  believe 
I  waB  there  at  25  minutes  past  7. 

Q.  Why  were  you  aent  home?  A.  I  went  over  there,  and  Mr. 
Byan  took  out  his  watch  and  said,  "  Is  this  the  time  you  report  to 
the  shop  now  ?  *'  I  did  not  say  a  word ;  he  said,  "  Well,  report  here 
next  morning."  That  was  the  first  time  I  knew  I  had  to  be  at  the 
shop  at  quarter  past  7.  If  I  had  known  that  I  would  have  been 
there  at  that  time,  because  I  always  was  in  the  shop  early  wher- 
ever I  worked,  but  this  is  tlie  first  time  I  ever  knew  I  had  to  be  in 
the  shop  at  quarter  past  7,  and  I  have  been  working  at  my  trade 
16  years. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  it  was  a  inle  in  Mr.  Ryan's  shop  for  the 
men  to  report  at  the  shop  ait  quarter  past  7?  A.  Not  before  that; 
that  was  tlhe  first  I  knew  of  it. 

By  Chairman  Fhipps: 

Q.  What  were  you  docked  on  the  job  whidh  you  did,  following 
out  the  directions  given  you  by  the  paper  which,  you  have  presented 
as  evidence? 

By  Commissioner  Purcell : 
Q.  Were  you  docked  for  that?    A.  No,  sir;  I  was  discharged. 
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By  Ohairman  PIMpps: 

Q.  What  wiw  iSbe  reoaan  giyen  for  that?  A.  Mr.  Byan  told  me — 
Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  Mr.  Byan  gare  me  this  ^pedflcation^ 
I  believe  it  was  Thursday  —  no,  it  was  Wednesday  —  and  I  be 
cbwn  on  that  job  at  310  Jefferson  avenue,  and  he  says,  "  When  you 
get  done  heiie  you  go  to  BahnetV9  audi  do  thait  touching  up  there;" 
"*'  All  right,"  I  said;  "  and  you  ean  drop  in  there  to-niglht  and  see 
wlhat  color  you  want;"  I  said  "All  right;"  I  went  over  there,  I 
believe  it  was  nearly  7  o'clock;  I  go  there  and  I  meet  the  lady 
and  I  ask  her  what  she  wants  done,  and  to  show  me  the  room,  so 
I  wouldl  know  what  color  she  wants;  she  took  me  right  over  the 
house,  and  I  found  out  right  away  when  I  looked  on  the  note  that 
there  was  much  more  to  be  done  than  what  the  specifications 
says;  I  went  to  the  shop  Friday  morning  to  get  the  stuff,  and  I 
picked  out  everything  that  I  needed,  and  I  had  a  very  big  load, 
and  I  could  not  get  anybody  to  send  it  down  for  me,  and  I  had 
to  put  it  on  my  shoulder  and  carry  it  down  myself,  and  I  did 
not  make  any  objection  about  that;  I  started  in  at  my  work;  Mr. 
Byan  came  down  the  Friday  following,  between  10  and  11  o'clock; 
I  believe  I  was  in  thie  second-story  front  room;  he  came  there  and 
said  "What  are  you  doing?"  "Touching  up,"  I  said;  "Well, 
when  will  you  get  done?"  I  said, "  I  will  try  to  get  through  to-day, 
but  I  don't  believe  I  can  do  it,  but  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,"  I  said; 
then  Mr.  Byan  went  away;  he  did  not  say  one  word;  Friday 
morning,  when  I  go  to  the  shop^  I  get  addressed  to  a  house  down 
below;  I  believe  it  was  501. 

Q.  Friday  was  the  day  he  came  to  the  house  where  you  were? 
A.  Tes^  sir;  and  be  gave  me  another  addTess  to  another  house 
that  same  morning;  'he  saitl,  "  When  you  get  through  at  Bohnet's 
go  to  the  next  house,  561;  there  is  some  painting  to  be  done  in 
the  hall;"  "  All  right,"  I  said;  "  Get  a  tinting  color,"  he  said;  ihe 
other  stuff  was  down  to  the  job;  I  asked  the  man  if  there  was 
down  there  everything;  he  said  yes;  I  tried  Friday  to  get  done 
with  the  job,  but  I  could  not  do  it;  I  had  worked  till  about  noon- 
time Saturday  in  Bohnet's  house;  then  Mrs.  Bohnet's  aunt  came; 
when  she  came  in  the  dining-room  she  found  a  stain  right  over  the 
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manftelpiecey  oyer  tible  frieze,  and  wthen  tbey  began  to  look  aroond 
tUerewas  stains  all  around  tbe  room;  I  was  working  in  the  hall;, 
die  called  me  in  and  sadd  ^'  Johnson,  -come  in  and  look  at  it;"  I 
knew  w<Uat  it  was,  but  I  would  not  tell  the  lady  just  exaictly  what 
it  was,  because  I  wanted  to  stland  by  my  boss;  I  tried  to  cover 
it  over  a  little;  I  said  "  It  is  some  trouble;  I  don't  know  what  the 
tpowble  is;"  "Well,"  she  said,  "Can  you  do  anything  with  it?"^ 
I  said,  *^Tbe  only  thing  I  can  do  is  to  touch  it  up  a  little  ;"^ 
I  tried  one  way  wWich  we  always  used  to  do;  first  I  shellac 
over  thie  stain  and  wihen  we  tint  over  the  shellao  they  always 
used  to  turn  out  anot!her  way;  somieitimes  they  mil  be  lighter 
and  sometimes  thiey  will  be  dtoker;  to  stop  that  I  take  a 
strong  tint  color  and  go  over  just  the  shellaic,  and  tihen  run 
in  the  whole  business.  There  was  relief  work  on  the  frieze,  and 
1  ran  up  the  color  on  the  figures;  when  that  preparation  was  dry 
I  ran  it  in  with  the  color,  some  I  had  mixed  up,  but  it  turned  out 
darker  over  the  shellac;  then  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  to  do;  I 
try  another  way,  I  mix  up  a  flat  color  and  go  right  in  among  the 
figures;  if  that  would  not  stop  it  I  didn't  know  anything  would 
stop  it;  but  I  had  to  say  until  the  next  day  to  give  me  a  show  to- 
make  it  thin  again;  when  that  was  done  I  go  to  the  next  house;  1 ' 
told  the  lady  I  can't  finish  it  to-day;  I  have  to  stay  until  to-morrow 
for  it  to  be  dry;  Sunday  was  the  next  diay ;  then  I  said  "  Would  jovb 
have  any  objection  if  I  come  here  early  in  the  morning  and  do  that, 
so  that  you  won't  have  the  dining-room  that  way  if  some  people 
come  around  here?  What  time  can  I  be  here?"  I  said;  she  said 
"8  o'clock;"  "can't  I  be  here  earlier?  I  believe  the  girl  is  up 
earlier  than  that; "  "  Yes,  sir,"  she  said,  "  You  can  be  here  at  T 
o'clock; "  so  I  came  there  at  7  o'clock;  I  had  the  color  all  ready  ta 
run  in;  there  was  about  an  hour's  work.  Saturday  night,  when  1 
handed  in  my  timeslip,  the  clerk  said  "  Are  you  done  down  at 

Bohnet's?  "  I  said  "  No,  sir."    He  said  "  G d^ it,  when  are 

you  going  to  get  through  there?  "  I  said  "  I  can't  finish  to-day,  but 
I  go  down  to  the  other  honse  to-day  and  work  a  couple  of  hours."^ 
"  When  are  you  going  to  get  done?  "  he  says;  I  said  "  There  is  only 
one  hour's  work  there."    If  I  was  not  an  upright  man  I  need  not 
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tell  Mr.  Ryan  what  was  done,  but  I  told  him  just  what  there  was; 
I  went  there  Sunday  morning,  and  did  not  charge  any  time  for  it, 
to  do  the  best  I  could  for  my  boss  and  the  customer.  He  said 
"  You  go  back  and  finish  it,  and  get  a  note  from  her  that  the  job  is 
finished,  and  then  turn  your  brashes  in.*' 

Q.  When  you  left  you  turned  the  brushes  in? .  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  finished  up  Sunday  and  you  turned  the  brushes  in  Mon- 
day, did  you?    A.  I  turned  my  brushes  in  Tuesday. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  turn  them  in  Monday?  A.  Monday  morning 
was  the  lockout. 

Q.  Did  you  finish  your  job  on  Sunday  (morning?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  having  been  told  that  you  were  discharged?  A.  To 
turn  in  my  brushes;  I  do  it  just  the  same. 

By  Mr.  Byan: 

Q.  When  you  say  you  were  so  careful  not  to  explain  to  the  lady, 
what  do  you  mean?  A.  The  work  waB  done  this  way;  I  know 
the  man  who  did  it,  but  it  was  Oslander;  he  was  working  on  the 
dining-room,  and  he  took  off  the  paper,  and  he  got  orders  to  run 
in  the  frieze  18  inches  along,  and  the  frieze  had  to  be  varnished, 
and  the  varnish  the  same;  he  did  not  mark  off  the  same  size  all 
around  the  room;  he  just  took  the  brash  and  slapped  it  over  — 
judging  from  what  I  saw;  I  did  not  see  it  done;  I  believe  he  did 
not  care  about  it;  some  places  the  frieze  was  about  18  inches  and 
some  places  about  15;  then  he  primed  the  walls  and  he  ran  up  the 
lead  color,  and  that  lead  color  comes  through  the  kalsomine;  I 
would  not  tell  the  lady  it  was  done  that  way. 

Q.  You  were  there  all  the  time  it  was  being  done?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  that  house?  A.  I  think  it  was  a 
little  over  three  months. 

Q.  And  you  were  there  every  day  during  the  time  this  work  was 
done  that  you  speak  of  so  badly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there  in  the  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  suggest  to  me,  when  I  would  come  in  and  ont 
there,  that  the  work  was  not  right?  A.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
other  men;  I  always  attend  to  myself. 
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Q.  You  were  working  the  longest  time  on  the  house;  this  man 
came  after  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  any  instructions  I  had  to  give  in  the  house  I  gave  to  you, 
didn't  I?  A.  I  don't  know  how  the  instructions  were  given;  there 
were  two  men  in  the  house,  and  I  never  was  told  1  had  charge  of 
the  job. 

Q.  Who  had  charge  besides  you?    A.  There  was  Lillienberg. 

Q.  And  when  you  finished  up  I  told  you  to  hand  in  your  brushes; 
that  there  would  not  be  any  more  work  for  you?  A.  You  did  not 
say  I  would  not  have  any  more  work,  but  you  told  me  to  get  a  note 
from  the  lady  that  the  work  was  finished  and  to  turn  in  my 
brushes. 

•Q.  When  you  were  told  to  hand  in  your  brushes  that  meant  that 
I  had  no  more  work  for  you?    A.  That  is  what  I  understood  by  it. 

By  Mr.  McLeish: 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Ryan  come  in  and  examine  the  work  while  it  was 
being  done  or  did  he  stay  away  from  the  work?  A.  I  don't  know 
if  he  inspected  it  or  not;  he  was  there  pretty  nearly  every  day 
to  look  around,  but  I  think  Mr.  Byan  could  not  see  it;  it  is  a  shame 
for  a  man  to  do  his  work  in  that  way;  I  am  sure,  though,  the  rooms 
where  I  did  the  varnishing  and  priming,  you  can  not  find  a  spot 
on  the  kalsomining. 

By  Mr.  Ryan: 

Q.  This  man  was  a  member  of  your  union,  was  he  not?  A.  I 
believe  so;  I  am  not  eure* 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  he  was  not  doing  that  work  right 
until  after  he  had  got  through  with  it,  did  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not  know  anything  about  it  until  after  he  had  got  through 
with  it. 


Joseph  Byan,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows*: 

As  regards  the  circumstances  of  6l7  Willoughby  avenue,  relating 
to  the  docking  of  Johnson,  I  called  there  on  the  morning  in  ques- 
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tioD';  I  called  at  the  house  and  I  feniod  that  the  ceilings  were  not 
done  and  there  was  no  scaffolding  there  or  materials  to  do  them 
with,  and  the  two  men  told  me  that  thej  had  put  in  the  morning 
eweeping  up  the  house.  I  told  them  it  waa  tiielr  place  to  come  to  the 
store^  which  is  a  rule  of  mine^  and  put  whatever  they  needed  on 
the  wagons.  There  are  four  wagone  always  ready  in  the  morning 
to  carry  the  things  around,  and  five  if  they  are  required.  I  told  the 
mien  that  I  would  see  that  the  goods  necessary  would  be  on  the  job 
at  noon;  that  they  would  not  get  anything  for  the  sweeping  up  of 
the  bouse,  as  I  had  other  men  in  my  employment  who  attended 
to  that  i)art  of  the  business;  it  was  not  necessary  to  pay  skilled 
labor  to  sweep  out  and  wash  off  buildings.  The  men,  I  presume, 
left  the  building;  I  went  off,  and  thought  they  also  went  away. 
They  could*  not  paint  the  woodwork,  as  he  claims  they  were  going 
to,  because  the  paint  was  not  there  to  do  it  with,  and  I  would 
not  have  sent  my  men  there  to  clean  the  woodwork  until  the  ceil- 
ings were  completed,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  have  to  be  done 
oyer. 

As  regards  623^  Willoughby  avenue,  Mrs.  Bohnet's  house,  John- 
son worked  alnK)st  continually  in  the  house  from  the  time  it  was 
commenced.  There  was  some  dissatisfaction  ^expressed  by  Mr. 
Bohnet  about  the  work;  after  JoSmson  had  reported  to  me  that 
he  hiad  finished  and  done  everything  that  Mrs.  Bohnet  requested^ 
he  was,  as  far  as  my  memory  iserves  me,  about  four  days  performing 
thitut  work;  when  I  went  down  to  collect  my  bUl  Mrs.  Bohnet 
showed  me  some  things  that  ihe  overlooked  or  failed  to  remedy; 
I  (then  mode  a  typewriitten  statement  of  her  objections  and  gave 
them  to  him;  you  will  see  from  the  tone  of  the  paper  thlat  there  is 
nothing  objectionable  as  regards  his  feelings;  I  did  think  he  would 
get  througih  sooner,  and  I  was  keeping  the  work  at  561  for  him,  so 
thlat  he  would  not  lose  any  time,  but  rimply  go  from  one  job  to 
tUe  other,  as  it  was  only  a  block  apart;  I  was  disappointed  on 
Saturdlay  night  when  he  told  me  that  it  would  take  him  some  time 
Monday  to  finistti,  as  the  lady  hiad  her  closets  cleaned  out,  waiting 
for  a  man  to  go  there  and  kalsomine  them;  I  then  dtecided  to  send 
another  man  to  561  Willoughby  avenue  on  Mondiay  morning,  as 
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it  would)  be  impossible  to  fiMJther  i)Offtpone  tJie  work;  and,  as  it 
was  oomlng  on  to  t!he  end  of  the  season,  some  of  the  men  would  lose 
their  positions,  and  I  simply  told  Johnson  when  he  got  through 
the  work  to  get  a  note  from  Mrs.  Bohnet  that  everything  was  fin- 
ififtued,  and  to  turn  in  his  brushes,  a&  there  would  not  be  any  more 
WOTk;  the  reiison  that  I  had  in  my  mind  for  having  him  finish  the 
work  was  that  he  had  done  most  of  it,  and  would  be  the  best  man  to 
finish  it  up,  and,  as  I  thought,  give  better  satisfaction  than  to  send 
another  man  back  there;  and  I  claim  now  iS^ed  I  had  a  right  to 
teJl  hina  wihen  he  finished  his  work  to  turn  in  his  brushes,  without 
any  prejudice  in  my  mind  against  the  man  or  his  w  >rk;  that  is  all 
I  have  to  say  on  that  subject. 

By  Mr.  McLedsb: 

Q.  In  p^ard  to  having  the  men  oome  there  on  Monday  morn- 
ing—  A.  Excuse  me,  I  want  to  say  one  thing  more;  I  remember 
ttDe  circumstance  when  Johnsoo  reported  at  the  gftiop,  and  it  was 
between  five  and  ten  minutes  of  8  o'clock. 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  What  day  was  that?    A.  I  haven't  got  the  date. 

Q.  Was  it  Mondiay  morning?  A.  No,  I  forget  whether  it  was 
Monday  morning  or  not,  but  I  remember  /that  he  did  come  over  to 
t2ie  ^op,  and  I  took  out  my  watch,  and  said  '^  Is  this  the  proper 
time  to  report  for  a  day's  work?  "  for  the  iPeason  that  I  gave  out  all 
the  work  that  is  to  be  done  and  give  the  men  the  specifications 
and  instructions  in  (Qae  store;  the  shop  is  a  block  away  from  the 
store,  and  I  go  directly  from  the  store  to  the  shop  to  direct  the 
wagons  and  to  place  the  orders  on  the  different  wagons  that  will 
be  most  convenient  on  the  routes,  and  th^ait  is  the  reason  that  I 
want  my  men  to  come  before  I  go  to  the  shop,  as  after  I  go  to  the 
shop  I  can  not  give  them  orders,  for  the  books  and  specifications 
are  in  the  store. 

By  Mr.  MciLelshi: 
Q.  Do  you  lemember  where  Mr.  Jdhnson  was  working  on  the 
morning  that  you  sent  him  away?    A.  I  did  not  send  him  away. 
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Q.  You  dent  (him  awiay  one  moming  and  told  Min  to  tK>me  back 
the  mest?    A.  No;  but  the  (books  will  flhow  that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  wiheneihe  was  working,  yet  you  can  remember 
thflrtr  you  sent  him  away?  A.  Yes,  sir;  understand,  I  hiaTe  be- 
tw)een  75  and  80  men  working). 

Q.  Was  hie  working  a:t  a  particular  place  the  morning  that  you 
sent  blm  away?    A.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Yon  remember  liiiat  you  told  him  be  ishould  come  to  the  shop 
in  it3ie  mjoaming?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  commamded  bim  to  be  at  the  shop  to  put  the  stuff  on 
the  wagon?    A.  No,  ar;  I  did  not  say  that 

(The  stenographer  then  read  Mr.  Ryan's  testimony  on  tihat  point.) 

Q.  Is  it  your  rule  for  the  men  to  report  at  the  shop  in  tftie  mom- 
ing before  thiey  go  to  work?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Q.  And  it  is  their  duty  to  get  tihe  stuff  they  need  and  see  it  put 
on  the  wagons?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  fhave  a  rigbt  to  discharge  Jobnson;  we  do  not 
question  thiat?    A.  I  dad  not  find  any  fault  witb  Johnson. 

Q.  You  (foundl  fault  that  he  did  not  do  it  quick  enough?  A.  No, 
I  did  not. 

Q.  You  saidi  you  were  disappoimted?  A.  1  was  disappointed 
tlhat  the  lad^  made  (Mm  do  <bo  mucSi  work. 

Q.  You  had  anotiher  job  for  Mr.  Jobnson  wihen  he  got  through 
witlh  that  one?  A.  Yes,  sir;  burfl  it  was  not  my  place  to  disap- 
point another  lady  because  he  biad  not  got  ftihrough  with  that. 

IQ.  You  were  disappointed  because  he  did  not  get  througih  with 
this  work  sooner?  A.  I  was,  but  I  did  not  find  any  fault  witih 
Johnson ;   I  did  not  dock  him  or  find  any  fault  with  him. 

Q.  You  got  a  note  from  the  lady  youtrself,  di'dnM;  you,  referring 
to  Johnson  ?  A.  That  is  rig^ht,  but  Jolhnson  did  not  have  any  right 
to  go  to  the  laidy  ajnd  miake  statements  about  me  thiat  were  de- 
loldedly  untrue.  i 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  Johnson  to  go  there  and  get  a  note  from  the 
lady?  A.  I  did  not  get  a  note  that  the  work  was  finished,  and  1 
hiaye  not  got  the  money  for  the  work  jet;  I  have  not  had  time  to 
go  and  see  if  the  work  is  finished;  when  I  get  time  I  will  go  and  see 
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if  it  is;  I  *)n't  know  wheth-er  it  is  finish^'  or  not,  but  I  don't  think 
it  is;  thie  reason  1  liave  for  IMnking  so  is  ibeoaufe  llhe  man  did  not 
(aend  a  cihieok  for  it. 

By  Mr.  Edlund: 

Q.  I  worked  for  you,  as  I  stated  before,  about  a  year  and  a  half  or 
BO,  but  you  never  told  me  to  wait  and  not  sweep  up  until  you  would 
send  fiomebody ;  I  always  did  so;  it  is  a  mechanic's  duty.  A.  That 
is  not  the  question. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  stop  me  from  cleaning  up  on  the  jobs  where  I 
worked  foir  you?  A.  I  never  instructed  you  to  clean  up  and  I  don't 
think  you  ^ver  did  clean  up,  to  my  knowledge;  I  certainly  would 
not  give  you  orders  to  clean  up,  because  I  can  get  a  man  for  f  1.50 
to  do  that 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  wait  fot  the  drivers 
to  come  around?    A'.  Certainly  it  is. 

Q.  I  worked  for  several  other  bosses,  but  that  is  the  only  time  I 
have  heard  'that  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  the  drivers.  A.  How 
may  bosses  have  yon  worked  for  that  had  five  wagons? 

A,  I  worked  for  Robert  Graves  &  Son.  A.  How  may  wagons 
have  they? 

Q.  They  haVe  four,  I  think.    A.  I  have  five  or  six. 

By  Mr.  McLeish: 

Q.  How  many  drivei;p  have  you,  Mr.  Ryan?  A.  1  have  four  at 
the  present  time. 

Omunissloner  Purcell. —  There  is  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  this 
matter,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  you  jhould  be  able  to  come  to  some 
understanding,  wipe  out  the  past  and  get  these  men  to  work. 

Mr.  Ryan. —  There  is  no  work  now  to  be  done.  I  will  never 
excuse  this  delegate  here  for  his  ungentlemanly  conduct;  neither 
will  I  excuse  Mr.  Headley  for  his  ungentlemanly  conduct  towards 
me. 

Mr.  McLeish. —  I  am  here  representing  the  union,  and  am  doing 
my  duty  to  the  union  as  I  understand  it. 
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By  Mr.  McLeieh: 

Q,  You  discharged  all  your  men  on  October  26,  Mr,  Ryan;  isn't 
that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

I}.  What  was^our  reason  for  discharging  them?  A.  They  re- 
fused to  work. 

Q.  Under  any  certain  conditions?  A.  No,  the  conditions  that 
were  formerly  a  practice  and  custom  in  my  Bhop.  , 

Q.  What  were  those  conditions?  A.  That  a  man  was  to  report 
at  a  quarter  past  7  for  his  work  on  Monday  morning. 

Q.  No  other  morning?  A.  Any  other  morning  that  he  needed 
anything  from-  the  shop. 

Q.  At  the  same  time?    A.  At  the  same  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  rule  of  your  shop  was  that  you  had  your  men 
report  at  your  shop  at  quarter  past  7  any  morning  that  you  re- 
quired them'to  report?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  If  they  come  after  that  time,  what  happened  then?  A.  If 
they  came  within  a  reasonable  time  after  a  quarter  past  7  they 
were  continued  in  my  employ;  I  will  state  now  that  the  average 
time  of  the  men  reporting  at  my  store  was  half-paet  7. 

Q.  Then  what  is  your  objection  to  the  rule  of  reporting  there  at 
half -past  seven?  A.  Because  I  wanted  some  men  to  be  there  at 
a  quarter  past  7  to  get  their  orders.  « 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  is  against  all  union  principles  to  discrim- 
inate against  any  men  in  that  way?    A.  I  did  not  discriminate. 

Q.  Y<m  said  you'  wanted  some  earlier  than  others?  A.  I  did 
not  specify  any  particular  onee. 

Q.  You  told  the  men  on  the  26th  of  October,  that  you  wanted 
them  to  come  the  next  morning  at  quarter  past  7?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  come  at  quarter  past  7?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  came  there  at  half-past  7  on  Tuesday  morning, 
what  did  you  say  to  them?  A.  I  told  them  that  you  had  exceeded 
your  authority  and  the  authority  that  the  union  gave  you,  in  tak- 
ing these  men  from  their  positions  illegally;  I  told  the  men  that 
if  they  did  not  understand  the  by-laws  of  their  union  I  would  tell 
them  what  it  was;  it  was  that  no  change,  wliich  was  a  custom 
and  they  had  moxle  a  practice  of  living  up  to,  could  be  made  in  an 
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employer's  basmess  without  he  first  received  notice.  I  told  them, 
in  youT  presence,  that  no  snich  notice  had  been  served  on  me, 
either  in  writing  or  by  word  of  month;  conaeqaently,  any  man  who 
oontinned  in  his  employment  was  not  violating  any  rule  of  the 
niiion,  and  that  I  would  give  Mm  my  personal  pledge  that  I  would 
protect  him  against  any  trouble  that  the  delegate,  who  was  your- 
self, would  undertake  to  brang  upon  him  for  continuing  in  his  em- 
ployment; and  that  if  the  meji  would  decide  then,  which  was 
Tuesday  morning,  to  report  the  next  morning  at  a  quarter  past  7, 
I  would  not  employ  any  men  to  take  their  plaxies;  and  that,  if 
they  did  not  agree  to  that,  they  must  turn  in  their  brushes  and 
leave  the  premises.   That  is  what  I  said. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  contradiction  in  the  two  statements  that  you 
made;  you  first  admitted,  and  it  is  recorded  there,  that  you  in- 
structed your  men  to  go  out  on  Monday  morning?  A.  I  repeated 
the  same  thing  Monday  morning,  just  the  same  Monday  and  Tues- 
day morning;  I  told  them  they  could  not  be  sustained  by  the  rules 
of  the  union. 

Q.  And  the  next  morning  you  told  them  it  was  by  the  action  of 
the  delegate  that  they  were  ordered  out?  A.  Certainly;  you  took 
them  out,  didn't  you? 

Q.  No?  A.  Then  why  didn't  you  let  the  men  answer  my  ques- 
tions, then? 

Q.  Because  I  did  not  want  you  to  discriminate  against  any  men* 
A.  You  said,  "  No  man  open  his  mouth." 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  the  men  after  that?  A.  I  said  they 
were  dummies;  they  were  wooden  men. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  said?  A.  No;  I  used  stronger  language;  I 
toM  them  they  were  G^ d fools  and  wooden  men. 

Q.  You  told  them  they  were  things?    A.  Yes,  sir;  Q d 

fools  and  things  to  be  governed  by  you. 

By  CJonmiissioner  Webster: 

Q.  You  say  that  the  by-laws  of  the  union  do  not  permit  them  to 
take  such  action  without  notice  to  the  employer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  there  any  such  rules  in  the  by-laws? 
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Mr.  McLeish. —  There  is  no  spch  thing. 

Mr.  Ryan, —  There  is  autch  a  rule  in  your  district  assembly. 
Youir  local  a»»embly  is  only  a  little  organization. 

Mr.  McLeish. —  If  it  was  a  question  of  changing  the  hours  of  < 
labor  f  mm  eight  and  one-half  to  eight  hours,  then  Mr.  Ryan  would 
be  notified,  but  it  is  not  such  a  question.    Mr.  Ryan  has  no  right 
to  the  men's  time,  except  for  eight  hours  a  day. 

By  Ohairman  Phlpps : 

Q.  This  has  been  termed'  a  lockout;  when  the  men  reported  on 
Mondlay  morning  at  half-past  7,  did  you  say  anything  to  them 
about  their  custom  ol  reporting  at  quarter  past  7?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  then  order  them  to  leave  the  shop?  A.  I  did,  after 
talking  to  the  men;  I  asked  them  if  they  were  going  to  come  the 
next  morning  at  quarter  past  7.        ' 

Q.  What  did  they  say?    A.  They  would  not  say  anything. 

Q.  Were  they  commanded  to  maintain  silence  when  you  asked 
them  the  question?    A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were. 

Q.  On  Tuesday  mommg  did  the  same  thing  happen?  A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  they  ordered  on  Tuesday  morning'  to  maintain  silence? 
A.  No;  they  were  not  ordered  to,  but  they  would  not  answer  a 
queistion. 

By  Mr.  McLeiah: 

Q.  Did  a  committee  wait  on  you  Tuesday  morning?    A.  I  don't . 
think  it  was  Tuesday  morning;  it  was  on  Wednesday  morning. 

Q.  When  did  you  advertise  for  menV  A.  On  Monday  night. 
Don't  say  Tuesday  morning,  say  Tuesday  noon. 

Q.  There  was  a  committee  appointed  from  all  the  men;  they 
went  out,  and  there  was  a  committee  appointed  from  the  men  who 
were  locked  out,  interview  Mr.  Ryan;  what  concessions  did  they 
make?  A.  They  said  if  I  would  discharge  the  other  men  they 
would  come  back. 

Q.  At  what  time?    A.  At  quarter  past  ^7. 

Q.  Until  such  time  as  the  union  acted  on  the  matter?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  How  mtany  men  had  you  employed  lat  that  time?  A.  About 
50,  not  more  than  50. 

Q.  The  committee  from  this  union  decided  tiiey  would  return 
under  the  old  rules,  at  quarter  past  7,  provided  he  would  discharge 
the  men  he  had  taken  on.  That  was  the  ^same  morning  that  he  had 
taken  them  on.  Mr.  Ryan  refueei^  to  do  that,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  tiie  matter.  A.  The  principal  reason  I  had  not  to  negotiate  with 
the 'men,  after  they  had  refused  to  speak  to  me,  was  that  I  did  not 
kmow,  if  tiiey  made  dt  a^  praotioe  to  do  things  itihat  initearfeped  with 
my  business  without  consulting  me,  what  they  mfght  do  next. 

By  Chainnan  Phipps: 

Q.  The  fact  is  that'they  refused  to  answer  you,  and  between  half- 
past  7  and  12  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  you  hired  other  men? 
A.  Yes,  «ir. 

Mr.  McLeish. — It  was  claimed  Mr.  Ryan  asked  his  men. 

Mr.  Ryan, — "  Will  you  report  on  Tuesday  morning  at  a  quarter 
past  7?" 

Mr.  McLeish. — ^You  wanted  them  to  answer  that  separately? 

Ma*.  Ryan. —  I  wanited  them  to  answer  imdisviduailly.    i 

Mr  McLeish. — ^You  wanted  to  sjxeiak  for  the  union  and  for  or- 
ganized labor? 

Mr.  Ryan. — Yes,  sir,  as  I  understand  it,  and  I  €^till  maintain  that 
I  waiB  right 

Mr.  McLeish. — ^The  men  thought  that,  perhaps,  they  ought  to 
have  notified  Mr.  Ryan,  and  they  formed  that  committee  and  waited 
an  Mr.  Ryan  and  offered  to  repomt  at  a  quarter  past  7  in  the  morn- 
ing until  the  next  meeting  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Ryan. — ^Why  didn't  they  appoint  that  committee  on  Monday? 
They  had  all  day  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McLeish. — ^At  thlattime  they  were  ordered  to  report  for  work 
on  Tuesday  morning.  Had  not  you  advertised  for  men  on  Monday 
sight? 

Mr.  Ryan. — I  had. 

Mr.  McLeish. — ^Then  you  anticipated  that  you  would  not  have  any 
men  on  Tuesday  morning? 
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Mr.  Ryan. — ^I  thcyuglit  they  would  noft  report  <m  Tuesday  mlorn- 
ing  at  7.15.  I  oonwder  that  the  proper  way  for  me  *o  do  is 
to  get  an  entire  new  lot  of  men.  As  I  have  abused,  as  they  say, 
most  of  the  old  men,  I  think  I  better  try  the  new  ones  and  see  what 
they  have  to  say.  I  want  to  oay,  further,  under  oath,  that  Mr. 
Stephen  Wheiridiay,  who  was  a  walking  delegate  of  Painters'  Union 
No.  4  for  four  or  five  years,  always  came  into  my  place  when  any 
trouble  arose  between  my  men  and  myself,  and  went  personally 
to  the  particular  job  and  investigated  it.  When  the  men  were 
wrong  he  sustained  me,  and  if  I  was  wrong  I  would  give  m  to  the 
men.  That  custom  never  was  objected  to  by  me,  and  this  delegate 
(Mr.  McLeish,  I  believe,  is  his  name),  has  made  it  a  practice  to  come 
into  my  oflBce  and  deduct  out  of  the  men's  pay,  with  my  consent, 
any  dues  that  might  be  coming  to  him  for  the  union,  from  the  men 
to  the  union;  and  I  have  also  made  it  a  practice  to  discharge  any 
man  who  refused  to  join  the  union.  I  have  also  made  it  a  practice 
to  discharge  any  man  who  neglected  and  refused  to  pay  his  dues 
after  he  did  become  a  member  of  the  union.  And,  as  I  always  en- 
deavored to  live  up  strictly  to  the  laws  of  the  union,  I  felt  it  was  at 
least  my  right  to  be  consulted  about  any  change  that  was  going 
to  take  place  between  the  men  and  myself. 

By  Mr.  McLeish: 

Q.  Yoiu  have  always  been  in  favor  of  the  union?    A.  Always, 

Q.  Always  lived  up  to  the  principles  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  has  there  been  trouble  and  strikes  in  youT 
plaice?    A  I  don't  know. 

Q.  A  man  who  lives  up  to  the  principles  of  the  union  never  should 
have  any  strikes.  A.  There  never  was  an  authorized  strike  in  my 
shop,  legally  speaking,  where  I  had  proper  notice  of  the  trouble. 

CJommissioner  Webster. — IMdn^t  I  understand  you,  Mr.  McLei^, 
that  between  the  time  the  union  passed  this  resolution  that  the  men 
were  not  to  go  to  work  before  7.30  and  the  following  Monday 
morning,  you  did  not  have  time  to  notify  Mr.  Ryan ;  how  much  time 
did  you  have? 

Mr.  McLeish. — ^Two  or  three  days.    The  resolution  came  in  this 
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way:  we  thought  it  was  unfair  to  other  ebops  that  these  men,  who 
do  'beliere  in  uiifioDd*sm,  £di<oiild  have  <thelir  men  going  in  at  7.40^  while 
Mr.  Byan  exacted  that  his  men  should  be  there  at  7.15.  I  would 
suggest  thart:  you  subpoena  gentlemen  painters  who  will  testify  that 
they  did  not  exact  that  the  men  should  go  in  before  7.30.  We 
passed  a  law  that  the  men  should  not  appear  iu  any  shop,  and  es- 
pedallj  Mr.  Ryan's,  before  7.30.  I  did  not  pass  the  resolution;  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Byan. — Whj  especially  Mr.  Ryan's? 

Mr.  McLeish. — ^Because  Mr.  Ryan's  was  the  only  ©hop  where  the 
men  were  required  to  be  in  the  shop  before  7.30. 

Mr.  Ryan. — Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  shops  in  my  neigh- 
borhood are  ten-hour  shopsi? 

Mr.  McLeish.-«-What  do  you  call  your  neighborhood — ^four  or 
five  miles  away? 

Mr.  Ryan. — ^No,  within  a  mile  of  my  place.  Is  Mr.  Feldman's  a 
union  shop?  He  has  been  in  iny  neighborhood  for  the  last  ten 
years.  I  have  seen  men  that  leave  my  place  go  up  there  and  com- 
mence work  at  7  o'clock.  Mr.  Magnus's  is  another  shop  that  is 
not  a  union  shop,  and  it  is  within  six  blocks  of  my  place. 

Chairman  Phipps. — ^Is  the  other  shop  you  mentioned  a  union 
shop? 

Mr.  Ryan. — No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  McLeish. — ^These  are  small  shops. 

Mr.  Ryan. — They  employ  10  or  12  men.  Mr.  Clark's  is  not  a 
onion  shop,  and  he  employs  as  many  men,  I  guess,  as  I  do;  his  men 
work  more  than  eight  hours.  Heming  &  Blackwell  do  not  run  a 
union  shop,  and  they  have  been  there  before  I  was;  their  men 
work  more  than  eight  hours. 

Commissioner  Webster. — These  men,  if  they  do  municipal  work, 
their  men  do  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  on  municipal  work, 
do  they? 

Mr.  Ryan. — I  don't  know;  I  know  they  work  more  than  eight 
hours. 

Mr.  McLeish. — Do  you  pay  union  wages? 

Mr.  Ryan. — ^Yes,  sir;  I  do,  as  I  understand  it.    I  can  not  make 
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as  much  money  oa  my  contracts  as  these  men  can  make,  and  on 
account  of  the  difference  In  hours  I  very  often  lose  money  on  con- 
Uracts,  and  particularly  where  the  work  is  day's  work.  The  facts 
are  that  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  work  done  in  my  imme- 
diate neighborhood  is  done  by  men  that  work  their  men  more  than 
eight  hours,  and  I  do  very  little  business  in  the  neighborhood  on 
that  account.  My  work  is  principally  on  the|  other  side  of  the 
town  or  down  town,  and  I  have  thought  very  seriously  of  moving 
afway  fromithat  neighborhood  on  account  of  that  trouble,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  hours  of  work,  which  is  against  me  in  competition  with 
these  other  shops.  And,  notwithstanding  that  fact,  I  have  never 
exacted  of  a  man  more  than  eight  hours'  work  for  a  day's  time, 
but  I  do  exact  a  proper  day's  work  from  my  men,  which  is  mecessary 
for  me  to  get  my  moniey  baiok  agaiini. 

By  C^iairman  Phipps: 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  now  employed  at  your  shop?  A. 
I  have  about  50. 

Q.  They  are  non-union  men?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  just  as  good 
mechanics  as  the  ones  I  let  go. 

By  Mr.  MeLeish : 

Q.  How  long  had  these  mechanics  been*  in  your  employ  that 
were  locked  out,  on  an  average?  A.  Some  of  them  have  been  in 
my  employ  for  twenty  years. 

By  K5hteiiirman  PMpps: 

Q.  Do  you  admit  that  you  locked  these  men  out?  A.  No;  I 
never  locked  out  any  men. 

Q.  You  simply  discharged  them?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  testimony 
I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  painters  lifted  the  materials  onto 
the  wagons;  I  simply  required  themi  to  have  a  list  of  what  they 
wanted  and  see  that  it  was  put  on  the  wagon. 

By  Mr.  McLeish : 
Q.  Will  you  swear  that  your  men  never  lifted  -scaffolding  onto 
the  wagons?    A.  I  won't  swear  that  they  never  did;  of  course  they 
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would  lift  the  scaffolding  on  the  wagon  if  it  was  necessary  in  order 
to  get  it  to  the  jobs  at  8  o'clock;  I  A>n't  want  anything  except 
what  everybody  else  gets,  but  I  do  insist  on  being  consulted  when 
you  make  a  change  that  affects  my  business. 

By  Chairman  Phipps. 

Q.  When  is  it  understood  that  the  8  hours  commence?  A.  The 
8  houra  commence  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  When  they  take  the  brush  in  their  hand®?  A.  When  they 
g€/t'to  the  place  where  the  work  is  to  be  done.  The  men  do  not  get 
to  the  job  at  8  o'clock;  sometimes  they  get  there  at  9  o'clock,  but 
they  can't  help  that.  • 

Q.  If  a  man  has  a  job  at  Fort  Hamilton,  does  hiis  time  commence 
when  he  leaves  your  '«hop?  A.  If  he  leaves  my  shop  his  time 
oouiDts  from  the  time  the  wagoo  leaves  my  store. 

Mr.  Edlund. — One  morning  I  was  fifteen  minutes  late,  on  account 
of  delay  of  »the  trolley  car. 

Mr.  Ryan. — Did  I  deduct  thiat  from  your  pay? 

Mip.  Edluadl —  No;  .but  you  took  tihat  up.  i 

Q.  Did  you  ftell  tttiemwem  that  they  would  not  'be  paM  for  the  over- 
time? A.  I  told  'them  they  would  have  to  make  up  for  the  time 
tbey.fooled  away  early  in  the  week. 

ByJMr.  McLei«h: 

Q.  Did  you  tell  your  men  that  they  would  have  to  work  overtime 
to flMshthe  job  before  Monday  morning?    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Did  ihe  men  that  were  told  to  work  put  their  time  on  their 
timeslips?  A.  I  think  they  did  put  it  on  »ome  of  them;  I  don't 
think  they  all  put  it  on. 

Q.  What  was  your  answer  when  you  were  asked  if  you  paid  that  ? 
A.  I  did  not  pay  them  for  the  time  that  they  claimed  was  over- 
time; it  'was  not  overtime. 

Q.  What  did  you  answer  to  the  delegates  on  October  26th?  A. 
What  was  my  answer  tO/the  delegates  —  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  But  you  said  you  did  remember  your  answer  to  the  men?  A. 
To  the  men  at  the  schoolhouse? 
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Q..  The  men  at  the.schoolhoufte  did  not  ask  yon,  if  you  instructed 
them  to  work;  when  the  men  asked  jou  what  was  your  answer  to 
the  men?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Qv  Didn't  you  say  you  did  not  pay  a  Q —  d —  one  of  them?  A.  I 
guese  I  said  that. 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  When  the  men  got  there  between  quarter  past  7  and  8  o'clock 
to  load  these  wagons,  you  never  had  any  orders  for  them  to  help 
to  load  the  wagons?  A.  No,  sir;  we  have  three  copies  of  an 
order  in  the  store;  the  man  who  goes  on  the  job  takes  one  copy,  and 
It  Is  checked  there  as  it  goes  out  on  the  wagon,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  take  that  copy  with  him;  the  second  copy  is  kept  by  the  clerk, 
and  he  is  supposed  to  charge  up  by  it;  the  other  copy  is  copied  in 
the  timesheet;  if  I  charge  for  100  pounds  of  lead,  and  the  man 
says  "  You  did  not  send  that  to  the  job,"  I  have  the  order  there  to 
refer  to;  I  have  caught  men  taking  out  material  that  they  took 
home,  and  it  did  not  go  to  the  job;  they  were  union  men  too;  if  there 
were  six  o(r  (seven  orders  all  mixed  in  together,  a  man  would  not 
know  what  was  sent  to  a  particular  job;  I  know  what  is  necessary 
for  a  job,  and  also  know  what  is  sent  to  a  job;  we  have  the  specifi- 
cations for  a  job  in  printed  form  like  this:  (The  witness  produced 
a  blank  copy  of  specifications.) 

• 
By  Mr.  McLeish: 

Q.  Are  you  the  fiole  owner  of  that  buisiness  or  only  agent?  A.  I 
am  transacting  that  business  for  the  benefit  of  my  family;  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  I  made  a  general  assignment;  I  was  obliged  to 
because  of  the  great  loss  I  sustained;  I  have  just  won  the  suit  that 
I  brought  against  the  electric  comi>any  for  |150,000,  the  extra  loss 
over  and  above  the  insurance;  when  the  fire  came,  which  was 
caused  by  poor  appliances  to  the  buildings,  which  work  was  done 
by  the  Municipal  Electric  Company  —  when  the  fire  oame  I  made 
the  lafisignment,  turned  over  everything  that  I  had  to  my  oreditoirs, 
including  my  bank  account,  and  began  business  the  next  day  under 
thefirmnameof  S.  J.  Hysai^yvihowajBmy  wife  and  was  living  theiu 
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By  Oommissianer  Purcell : 

Q.  How  much  did  you  lose  by  your  fire?  A.  I  lost  oyer  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The  men  in  my  employ  went  to  work 
the  next  morning  after  the  fire  and  were  not  inconvenienced  in  any 
way  in  their  employment.  Neither  has  there  been  any  time  during 
my  employment  of  labor  where  the  pay-roll  was  not  ready  exactly 
at  the  time  agreed  upon,  and  every  man  received  his  full  compensa- 
tion for  his  work.  My  instructions  in  the  office  are,  if  I  am  not 
there,  that  I  will  discharge  any  bookkeeper  who  delays  the  pay- 
ment of  the  men  for  even  five  minutes  after  the  time. 

By  Mr.  McLeish: 

Q.  What  is  your  time?  A.  Half -past  five  in  the  winterttmie  and 
G  o'clock  in  the  summertime. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  delayed  it  after  half -past  five?  A:  Not 
after  six. 

Q.  But  you  say  your  time  in  the  winter  is  half -past  five?  A.  I 
believe  that  the  bookkeeper,  on  the  first  evening  of  the  change,  did 
not  pay  at  half -past  five,  and  I  instructed  him  that  he  was  to  do  so, 
as  I  am  very  seldom  there  on  Saturday  nights. 

Q.  What  is  your  reason  for  having  them  paid  off  at  6,  and  not 
before?  A.  Because  it  takes  them  an  hour  to  get  back  to  their 
work  if  they  are  working  at  far-off  places. 

Q.  Then,  if  anybody  is  working  nearby,  they  have  to  wait  a 
whole  hour?  A.  They  have  to  wait  till  6  o'clock;  it  is  also  a  rule 
with  me  that  a  man  is  liable  to  be  discharged  if  he  does  not  come 
on  Saturday  night  for  his  money;  when  my  place  closes  on  Satur- 
day night  I  want  to  owe  no  workingman  a  cent  for  labor;  some 
men,  in  years  gone  by,  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  Monday  morn- 
ing for  their  money. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  an  arbitrary  rule  to  have  them  all  wait 
until  6  o'clock  for  their  money;  don't  you  think  it  would  be  better 
if,  when  the  men  left  their  work  at  5  o'clock,  they  could  come  into 
your  store  and  get  their  money  and  go  away;  don't  you  think  that 
wouldi  be  advisable?    A.  No;  I  don't  think  it  would  be  advisable, 

Q.  Why?    A.  Because  if  there  is  a  specified  time  for  the  men 
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to  come  it  is  more  convenient  to  the  men  and  myself;  some  men 
would  want  to  go  home  and  clean  up  before  they  come,  and  they 
would  come  at  8  o'clock;  thie  bookkeeper  goes  home  to  supper  and 
can  not  stay  there  till  that  time;  if  that  was  the  rule  the  bookkeeper 
would  have  to  stay  there  sometimes  till  10  o'clock. 

Q.  Under  your  way  of  doing  it  that  would  be  so?  A.  Well,  we 
never  object  to  paying  them  if  they  come  at  any  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  shop  in  Brooklyn  where  the  mea 
are  all  paid  off  at  6  o'clock?  A.  don't  know  when  others  pay,  but 
there  never  has  been  any  complaint  about  that;  Mr.  Samuel  Armour 
wais  ome  of  a  committee  of  three  who  called  upon  me  on  Monday 
morning,  October  26th,  and  I  requested  the  men  to  send  Mr.  Ar- 
nH>ur  back  to  me;  that  if  any  understanding  could  have  been  ar- 
rived at  it  would  have  been  through  him;  that  he  was  the  only 
man  that  acted  intelligently  in  the  anatter;  Mr.  Armour  did  not 
come  back,  and  he  can  state  himself  whefther  he  was  so  requested 
by  ithe  imien  or  by  (the  dieAegate. 


Samuel  L.  Armour,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  followe: 

By  Mr.  McLeish: 

Q.  You  were  appointed  as  a  committee  from  the  Central  Labor 
Union,  were  you  not?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  committee  of  three?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  you  oould  not  have  any  matter  of  that  concern 
leftinyourjurisdictionalone  toact  upon?   A.  Yes,  eir. 

Q.  When  a  committee  is  appointed  by  the  Central  Labor  Union 
that  oommittee  has  to  settle  it,  not  one  of  its  members;  is  not  that 
so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Ryan,  in  asking  for  you  to  settle  this  matter,  was  aakins: 
for  something  that  oould  not  have  been  done?  A.  Mr,  Byan  could 
have  made  his  proposition  to  me  and  I  could  have  acceded  or  not, 
as  I  preferred;  I  could  take  his  pnopoeiLtion  and  then  submit  it  to 
the  other  men,  you  being  brought  in,  and  if  it  was  unionized, 
umderstand,  I  would  not  do  anything  that  was  non-union,  but  if 
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there  was  any  way  of  settling  this  matter  I  wooild  have  acceded 
to  lit 

Q.  That  is,  the  oommittee  could  have?  A.  Yes,  the  committee^ 
but  I  could  have  submitted  it  to  the  committee. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Byan  admit  that  he  had  docked  any  of  his  men  that 
morning?  A.  No;  he  did  not  admit  that  he  had  exactly  docked 
them,  but  he  admitted  that  he  had  kept  money  from  them  where 
they  had  done  work  that,  in  his  opinion,  was  not  done  right  or 
there  was  not  quantity  enough,  and  where  work  was  not  done  right 
he  would  send  a  man  on  the  job  to  do  that  work,  and  he  w<ould 
furnish  the  material,  without  charge,  and  for  what  time  the  man 
took  to  make  that  work  right  he  would  charge  him. 

Q.  That  is,  he  would  send  another  man  to  finish  work  that  wa« 
not  done  right?  A.  I  did  not  ivnderstand  whether  he  meant  that 
he  would  send  the  same  man  or  another  man. 

Q.  Wasn't  Mr.  Ryan  at  liberty  to  discharge  men  who  did  mot 
do  their  work  right?  A.  I  asked  him  that,  and  he  said  "  What! 
and  have  the  wives  and  the  brothers  and  the  family  coming  crying 
to  me  to  have  them  taken  back?  "  Then  I  asked  him  did  they  do 
that;  be  said  yes,  and  he  made  mention  of  one  mian,  Mr.  Weeks^ 
and  I  went  and  saw  Mr.  Weeks  the  next  day,  and  I  got  myself 
into  trouble  by  going  to  see  Mr.  Weeks;  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  that, 
Mr.  Byan.  i 

Mr.  McLeish. —  Why  did  you  discharge  Mr,  Weeks? 

Mr.  Ryan. —  Because  I  did  not  have  any  work  for  him  to  do  at 
that  particular  time. 

Mr.  McLeish. —  Wasn't  he  doing' work  at  the  time  that  you  dis- 
charged him? 

Mr.  Ryan. —  Yes,  sir;  and  I  did  nojt  have  any  other  work  for  him 
to  da 

Mr.  McLeish. —  Didn't  his  brother-in-liaw  die? 

Mr.  Ryan. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLeish. —  And  didn't  you  discharge  him  because  he  laid 
oft  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Ryan, —  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Weeks — I  had  a  certain  man 
In  my  employ  who  is  an  old  man  and  not  very  well  able  to  do  a 
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day's  work;  it  appears  he  won  not  a  member  of  their  onion,  while 
he  wBiS  a  painter  for  40  years;  this  delegate  came  in  and  told  me 
if  I  employed  him  not  a  man  that  belonged  to  the  onion  woold  go 
to  wiork;  while  the  man  has  been  married  the  second  time,  he  has 
flye  or  six  yoong  children,  and  did  not  have  the  mioney  to  pay  his 
does  in  the  onion;  he  was  paying  in  one  onion,  bot  coold  mot  pay 
in  another.  When  he  came  to  work  that  morning  the  delegate 
tnformied  me  he  coold  not  go  to  work,  and,  if  he  did,  not  another 
man  woold  work  for  me.  He  wanted  f8  right  down ;  I  wanted  him 
to  take  it  in  installments,  and  he  said  no,  he  most  pay  it  ri^t 
now;  I  said  ''  This  man  can  not  pay  |8  right  down."  He  not  only 
reqoired  him  to  pay  back  does,  bot  a  year's  does  in  advanee,  and 
he  said, "  He  will  pay  it  or  he  won't  work."  I  said  "  He  will  work. 
Go  into  the  ofBce  and  get  my  check  for  the  f8.  I  don't  know  what 
he  did  with  the  check,  boit  I  paid  the  check.  Weeks  then  said,  "  I 
had  to  pay  |8."   I  said,  "  Too  need  not  interfere  with  this." 

By  Mr.  MciLeish: 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Ryan  say  that  he  discharged  Mr.  Weeks  himaelf  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  impression  I  got  was  that  Mr.  Weeks  was  dis- 
charged for  some  ciaose;  I  did  not  onderstand  what  caose;  I  sop- 
posed  he  was  docked,  and  I  wanted  to  see  Weeks  to  see  if  it  was 
troe  tharf:  his  wife  was  there  crying  for  him  to  go  back,  and  what 
the  caose  was  that  Mr.  Weeks  was  discharged;  I  sopposed  Mr. 
Weeks  was  one  of  the  men  that  was  discharged;  I  did  not  knov 
that  Mr.  Weeks  was  discharged  five  or  six  days  before  iMe  trooble , 
or  I  woold  not  have  gone  to  see  Mr.  Weeks  at  all;  the  charges  that, 
the  Central  Labor  Union  committee  was  to  try  were  the  m^i  beii^ 
discharged  and  not  getting  paid  for  the  overtime;  those  were  the 
charges  we  were  to  investigate.  I  did  not  onderstand  that  Weeks 
was  discharged  several  days  before;  Mr.  Weeks  was  qoite  indig- 
nant when  I  spoke  to  him  aboot  it;  he  said  **What  the  'hell 
right  have  yoo  to  ask  me  soch  qnestionis?  "  I  think  that  Mr.  Weeks 
ooght  to  have  roshed  and  got  him  and  got  me  too  before  you ;  I 
did  not  like  Weeks  taking  him  in  before  yoo  withoot  me;  I  did 
not  know  what  Mr.  Weeks  might  say  to  yoo ;  I  came  into  this  thing 
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to  try  to  settle  amaicaibly  if  I  could;  I  am  not  a  painter;  I  am  a 
repreBentative  in  the  Central  Labor  Union,  one  of  its  executive 
officers. 

By  Mr.  Byan: 

Q.  Did  thc^e  men  notify  you  that  I  wanted  to  see  you  again? 
A.  No;  only  I  heard  verbally,  when  I  asked,  '*  How  is  Mr.  Ryan 
gettiiiig  along?  ^  they  said, "  He  made  the  statement,  I  believe,  that 
if  you  went  to  him  you  could  settle  this  trouble ; "  I  said  I  could  not 
go  there  alone,  without  the  committee;  at  that  time  the  committee 
had'  been  discharged;  you  know  that  the  grievance  committee  of  a 
labor  organiisation  is  under  no  pay,  only  what  time  they  lose;  when 
we  go  on  a  case  we  try  to  finish  it  up  in  the  quickest  possible  time; 
it  is  generally  half  a  day;  we  can  not  make  It  less  than  half  a  day 
for  three  members;  sometimes  we  make  it  two;  and  the  Central 
Labor  Union  stands  one-third  of  that  expense  and  the  labor  union 
pays  two-thirds;  we  knew  the  Painters'  Union  was  not  very  rich, 
and  we  tried  to  get  thiyyugh  €U3  soon  as  we  could ;  the  following  Sun- 
day after  we  went  to  your  place  I  brought  in  a  report,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  discharged;  we  had  a  discussion  there,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  discharged,  and  then  I  was  powerless. 

<J.  They  had  the  time  from  Tuesday  morning  until  Sunday  to  send 
you  there,  and  I  told  all  my  men  on  Tuesday  morning  that  I  wanted 
to  see  you.  A.  If  I  knew  that  you  vented  to  see  me  I  would  have 
gone  to  your  place,  and  if  you  and  I  oould  have  come  to  any  agree- 
ment, I  would  have  reported'  it  to  the  Central  Labor  Union;  but  I 
could  not  act  officially  alone. 

"By  Mr.  McLeish. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Ryan  say  that  he  asked  his  men  to  work 
overtime,  and  they  put  their  time  on  the  time-slip,  and  he  did  not 
pay  them?  A.  I  do  not  remember  Mr.  Ryan  saying  that  he  asked 
his  men  to  work  overtime;  he  admitted  that  the  men  worked  over- 
time, but  he  said  the  reason  they  worked  overtime  was  because  they 
had  not  done  their  work  properly  in  the  first  place;  that  was  the 
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rea0(m  I  asked  faim  why  iit  would  not  be  better  to  diBcihaTge  men 
who  were  mot  ixjmpeiteiiit 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Timothy  Byaai*  isay — ?  A.  I  heard  Mr. 
Timothy  Byan  ask  eeveral  quesitions;  Mr.  Ryan  Ib  a  plumber's 
laiboFer  ajid  a  member  of  the  grleyanoe  oommittee  of  the  Central 
Labor  Union;  I  wae  simply  acting  as  a  substitute  for  one  of  the 
memibers  of  the  grievance  oommittee,  because  some  of  them  could 
not  get  over  to  your  place  at  such,  an  early  hour. 

By  Mr.  Ryan: 

Q.  Weeks  admitted  that  his  family  came  crying  to  me  to  take 
him  back  to  work?  A.  No;  he  did  not  admit  that  she  cried,  but  he 
adimiltted  that  she  went  to  see  you  to  have  you  take  him  back. 

Mr.  Ryan. —  She  did  cry,  and  I  felt  very  sorry  for  her  and  I 
agreed  to  take  Mm  back. 

By  OommisBioaier  Puroell: 

Q.  Did  he  come  back?  A.  Then  the  trouble  came,  and  he  unfor- 
tunately could  not  return  to  work. 


0.  L.  Hill,  being  duly  sworn,  testified'  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McLeish: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  for  Mr.  Byan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.-  Did  you  always  receive  your  salary  without  any  of  it  bdn^ 
taken  away;  in  otiher  words,  were  you  ever  docked?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  For  not  doing  enough;  one  time  I  was  docked 
for  doing  a  pdetee  of  work,  where  a  man  had  charge  of  the  job  or  had 
got  instructions  what  had  to  be  done  on  the  job,  and  I  was  told  to 
do  it,  and  I  went  ahead  and  did  ft,  and  w<hen  Mr.  Byan  came 
around  to  the  job  he  found  me  at  work  at  a  certain  place  in  the 
building  and  stopped  me  and  said,  "  Who  told  you  to  do  this  work;'^ 
I  said,  "  The  instructions  were  given  to  me  to  go  ahead  and  paint 
this  graining  work  out;"  he  said,  "  Who  said  so;"  I  said,  "  The  man 
who  had  chcurge  of  the  job;''  then  he  told  me  to  go  in  the  other  room ; 
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I  told  hiniy ''  Mr.  Ryan,  it  ia  ivn  fniiU  of  niine  that  I  lam  doing  work 
that  yea  left  .orders  to  be  done,  »n«1  I  slionld  not  be  held  responsible 
for,  and  I  sbonld  tMnk  the  hlniiH*  aliould  fall  on  the  one  who  had 
charge  of  the  job. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  t\mi?  A.  Nothing  wae  €Mid  about  it;  I 
suppose  Mr.  Ryan  went  awny  or  went  to  some  other  pant  of  the 
bndldingy  but  jl  ddd  not  see  Mm  agajn;  Saturday  in%ht,  when  I 
opened  my  enivelope,  I  found  I  was  a  day  short;  I  went  to  the  stoire 
to  see  if  Mr.  Ryan  was  ami  there,  but  when  I  got  there  I  found,  only 
the  ibookkeeper. 

Q.  What  time  was  th;at?  A.  I  believe  he  was  paying  off  at  6 
o'clock  and  shortly  after. 

Q.  This  was  Saturday  night?  A.  This  was  Saturday  night;  I 
says  to  him,  "  Ek)  you  know  why  I  am  docked;"  he  says,  "  No,''  but 
hfe  says,  "  What  is  your  name,  and  I  gave  him  my  name,  and  he 
looked  over  the  time^eets  tbon  and  found  it,  and  said,  "  Why,  you 
are  docked  on  that  Goodman  job,  corner  of  Saratoga  avenue  and 
Broadway;"  I  said,  "For  whnt;"  lie  said,  "For  doing  work  that 
you  were  not  supposed  to  do;"  I  don't  remember  if  I  saw  Mr.  Ryan 
that  night  or  not,  but  I  believe  Monday  morning  I  mentioned  it  to 
Wan  and  asked  why  I  was  docked  on  that  job,  and  then  (he  told  me 
it  was  on  account  of  painting  that  work  out,  and  he  wanted  me  to 
go  back  and  put  it  in  the  same  sh«ape  as  I  found  it;  of  course,  it  is  a 
IMetty  haird  matter  to  rub  out  the  painting,  especially  in  the  oon- 
dStkxn  it  was  in;  how  the  trouihle  arose  over  the  sulbtjeot  waiS  this: 
When  Mr.  Ryan  had  been  there  it  was  somewhere  about  2  or  3 
o^clock;  I  am  not  positive  now;  in  the  neighborhood  of  that;  I  went 
down'  stairs  and  saw  the  saloonkeeper;  he  knew  nothing  about 
what  was  to  be  done  there;  he  said  he  did,  but  he  didn't;  I  went 
mext  dooTto  Mr.  Gk>odimain,  the  real  estate  office,  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  a  specification;  he  said  yes;  I  said,  "  I  don't  wish  to  see  it,  but 
only  wish  to  ask  you  a  question :  Are  the  rooms  over  this  store  to 
be  painted  to  correspond  with  the  balance  of  the  building;"  "  Why," 
he  says  "certainly;"  I  says,  "Mr.  Ryan  had  been  here,  and  said  that 
it  was  not  to  be  done;  I  was  ordered  to  do  it,  and  consequently  did 
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ift^  and  iBuppase  now  I  will  be  idharged  ft>r  dofimg  lihat  work ;"  Satur- 
day, of  oouree,  came,  and  then  I  asked  Mr.  Byan  about  the  matter, 
and  he  told  me  if  I  woald  pat  it  in  the  same  condition  or  padnt  it  out 
he  would  refund  the  money  to  me,  minus  the  ooet  of  the  material; 
I  studied  the  matter  over  and  I  conceded  to  that,  with  this  imprech 
fiion,  that  I  might  as  well  do  it  and  have  my  work  and  overlook 
the  matter;  I  went  and  did  it,  and  finisihed  the  rooms;  I  painted  it 
to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  rooms;  this  was  in  the  first  part 
of  June;  a  week  or  so  afterwards  I  worked  on  Bohack's  place. 

By  Mr.  Byan: 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  money  back?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  put  it  on  your  time-slip  again?    A.  That  I  can  not 
remember  if  I  did  or  not. 

By  Mr.  McLeish: 

Q.  You  put  it  on  the  first  time,  did  you?  A.  I  believe  I  did;  I 
coud  not  say  positively,  because  I  have  been  away  from  there  for 
some  time  and  have  almost  dropped  the  subject  out  of  my  mind; 
the  last  part  of  June  I  worked  at  Bohack's,  East  New  York,  on 
Pulton  street;  I  believe  I  got  the  specifications  of  the  work;  it  was 
outside  and  inside;  we  started  on  the  outside  and  got  the  fronts 
done,  and  then  swung  for  the  rears^  but  in  the  meantime  we  had 
a  few  rainy  days  and  we  shifted  our  work  inside;  primed  them"  and 
then  started  into  second  coating;  the  next  day  afterwards  —  it  was 
a  clear  day  —  we  started  outside  again  on  the  rears;  about  a 
quarter  to  12  that  day  Mr.  Ryan  came,  looked  around,  and  asked 
us  where  we  started  it;  we  told  him  and  he  went  away  from  the 
window;  we  were  then  on  the  second  story,  if  I  remember  right, 
working  on  the  fire-escapes;  Mr.  Ryan  was  in  the  window  there, 
and  walked  around,  and  finally  came  to  the  window  where  I  was  at 
work;  I  had  my  back  turned  to'wards  him,  working  on  the  iron 
railings;  I  can't  bring  the  words  exactly,  but  about  the  substance 
of  it  was  this:  "  Is  this  all  you  have  done  Snisdde  yesterday?  "  I 
said,  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  that  is  funny;  you  have  done 
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all  but  this  kitchen."  I  was  going  to  tarn  around  and  tell  him  the 
circnmstances;  he  expected  us  to  do  a  floor  a  day;  they  were  un- 
usually larg€|  rooms,  and,  in  fact,  a  little  more  than  it  was  customary 
to  find  in  a  house,  and  consequently  we  were  one  room  short  on 
the  day;  I  wanted  to  turn  around  and  tell  him  the  cause  of  it, 
because  we  were  one  hour  mixing  np  the  colore;  he  started  away 
with  the  words,  "  I  don't  want  you  any  longer;  you  better  pack 
up  your  things  at  12  o'clock  and  go  home."  We  went  to  the 
store  and  said  we  wanted  our  money;  the  bookkeeper  told  us  we 
would  have  to  wait  until  Mr.  Ryan  came;  that  evening  we  saw 
Mr.  Ryan,  turned  in  oiir  brushes  at  the  same  time,  and  he  had  the 
bookkeeper  make  out  our  time;  Mr.  Ryan  then  called  me  over 
to  the  office;  what  the  exact  first  words  were  I  don't  remember,  but 
I  said  to  him:  "  Mr.  Ryan  I  think  you  are  a  little  wrong  on  this," 
and  wanted  to  explain  to  him  what  I  stated  a  minute  ago;  then 
the  other  partner  I  had  stepped  up  and  spoke  with  Mr.  Ryan;  that 
led  to  a  little  feeling,  and  I  had  nothing  more  to  say;  Mr.  Ryan  said: 
^^  There  is  a  little  something  I  find  on  the  books  charged  up  against 
you."  It  was  a  center-piece  and  cornice  at  Mr.  Nostrand's,  in 
Greene  avenue;  of  course,  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it;  I 
let  him  take  the  money;  I  did  not  know  if  the  man  had  been  there, 
aaid  niever  inquired  Binice;  I  wtalkedooit;  that  isQ«  far  astlhe  dockinig 
Is  concerned  on  my  part  in  the  last  few  months;  I  worked  for 
Mr.  Ryan  previous  to  the  fire,  and  then  went  west,  and  came  back 
here  last  summer. 

By  Mr.  Byan: 

Q.  Were  you  docked  before?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  you  came* back  again?  A.  It  is  like  a  good  many 
other  cases;  the  first  place  I  come  to  I  walk  in  and  take  a  job  if 
he  gives  it  to  me;  I  have  no  hard  feelings  against  any  man  if  he 
pays  the  money  for  what  work  T  have  done;  that  is  all  there  is 
between  him  and  me. 

Q.  You  said  you  saw.  Mr.  Goodman;  didn't  you  see  Mr.  Henry 
Ook)^an?    A.  I  don't  know  his  first  name. 
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Q.  Mr.  Henry  OoodmQn  does  not  own  the  place  and  had  nothing 
to  dio  with  the  job ;  wiaen^t  there  a  6peci>fi)catioii'0(n  the  jo>b?  A.  No, 
there  waa  not;  you  told  me  you  wanted  the  work  done  the  way 
you  wanted  it;  it  made  no  difference  about  the  specification,  and 
it  wa«  not  necessary  to  have  any  epecification  on  the  job. 

Q.  Who  had  charge  of  the  job?    A.  James  Hall. 

Q.  And  he  was  discharged  with  yon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  working  on  Bushwick  avenue  that  morning?  A.  I 
was  working  on  Hancock  street  on  a  new  building,  with  Jake 
Oozine;  it  had  started  to  rain;  we  went  over  to  Hornby's  place,  and 
word  was  left,  if  it  rained,  for  us  to  go  over  to  Goodman's;  when  we  , 
got  over  there  we  found  Hall  on  the  job,  working  in  a  particular 
house;  he  was  working  in  the  rear  of  the  saloon;  I  said  to  him: 
"  What  is  to  be  done  here?  "  He  said :  "  You  want  to  paint  out  all 
grain  work.'* 

Q.  Yes,  in  that  house,  but  you  went  into  another  house.  A. 
Kiere  was  only  one  stairway. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  broke  through  a  partition 
into  the  other  houise?  A.  It  was  already  eased  in,  and  where  the 
oJdi  istairoase  yms  it  vms  aU  boarded  up;  when  I  got  tlhea^  I  asked 
him  what  w\as  to  Ibe  done,  and  he  said,  ''Pai<n(t  out  all  grain  work ;" 
thie  onily  grain!  work  (in  the  ihouise  was  a  4ittle  on  the  top  floor  on  the 
hallway;  I  started  on  the  lower  hallway  and  worked  around  the 
wainscoting  and  came  to  this  door,  and  naturally  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  where  it  was  leadfimgme^  and  followiagit  up;  I  saw  there  was 
a  big  room  there;  that  was  all  there  was  on  that  floor  leading  from 
this  passage;  I  said  to  myself  I  will  start  the  room  first;  I  did  so^ 
and  had  it  all  primed  and  was  coming  out  in  the  hall,  and  got  about 
one-third  of  the  ways  out,  when  Mr.  Ryan  came  and  stopped  me. 

Q.  And  then,  after  I  went  away  and  told  you  the  work  was  not 
to  be  dione,  you  went  dowm  to  see  Mr.  Goodman  land  /started  a  con*- 
troversy  ^th  him  about  it?    A.  I  only  asked  him  one  question. 

Q.  That  is  why  you  were  docked  for  the  material?  A.  I  paid 
dearly  for  It. 
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Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it?  A.  I  was  docked  f  1.50,  and 
tbe  ma(tenial  did  (Uioit  amount  to  loare  thaoi  60  cents. 

Q.  I  think  you  got  your  money  for  it;  that  is  my  impression.  A. 
I  think  your  time-slips  will  show  that  I  did  not  get  it. 

By  Mr.  McLeish: 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  for  Mr.  Ryan  this  last  time?  A.  Last 
March,  I  believe  it  is,  up  to  last  June. 

Q.  In  that  time  did  you  hear  any  complaints  made  or  see  a  re- 
duction in  any  of  the  wages  of  any  of  the  other  employes  of  Mr. 
Eyan?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  a  common  occurrence?  A.  It  seemed  to  be  a  common 
occurrence. 

Commissioner  Purcell. — ^Reduction  of  wages — what  do  you  mean 
by  that? 

Mr.  McLeish.-^The  do>cking  of  the  men. 

By  Chairman  Phipps: 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  Union  No.  5?  A.  Yes,  sir,  vice-presi- 
dent of  it. 

Q.  How  many  members  have  you  in  the  union?  A.  I  am  not 
I)ositive,  but  it  is  over  100. 

Q.  How  many  were  employed  by  Mr.  Ryan  from  your  union?  A. 
I  should  judge  about  40. 

Q.  Of  thosememi  w'hiowereemployeldby  Mr.  RyaniatthetSmeof 
this  difficulty,  how  many  are  now  employed?  A.  I  cannot  say;  I 
think  there  is  only  two  or  three  of  them;  it  might  be  mOre,  but 
there  is  only  two  or  three  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  McLeish. — There  are  10  employed,  and  we  have  a  list  of  35 
who  were  out;  35  were  locked  out,  and  out  of  that  number  I  know 
there  are  ten  working;  there  are  three  of  them,  I  think,  working 
for  Mr.  Ryan;  Mr.  Ryan  has  working  for  him  a  deaf  mute,  and  he 
has  also  working  for,  him  a  man  nearly  70  years  of  age,  and  also 
Mr.  Short;  the  meeting  resolved  that  they  be  allowed  to  work  and 
not  be  asked  to  leave  Mr.  Ryan,  as  they  were  old  men  who  could 
not  get  employment  elsewhere;  they  are  working,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  union,  in  Mr.  Ryan's  place  now. 
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Joseph  Bjaiiy  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

What  he  refers  to  in  the  Saratoga  avenue  and  Boardway  job, 
the  circumstances  are:  The  day  started  in  to  rain,  and,  so  that 
these  men  would  not  lose  any  time,  I  told  them  to  go  over  and 
finish  out  the  day  at  this  particular  job;  and  I  came  around  there 
in  the  afternoon  and  found  them  working  in  another  house,  and 
told  them  that  they  would  have  to  fix  up  this  vrork,  as  the  man  would 
hold  me  for  any  damages  done  to  his  building,  and  they  could  fix  it 
up  evenings;  it  was  some  time  then  in  June,  and  they  could  do  it 
after  quitting  time,  and  when  it  was  fixed  up  they  would  get  the 
day's  pay;  that  it  would  be  held  out  as  a  guaranty  that  they  would 
make  it  satisfactory;  the\)ther  man,  Jake  Oozine,  reported  to  me, 
but  after  I  had  left  this  man  went  down  to  the  office  in  the  other 
building,  to  Mr.  Goodman's  brotiber,  and  wanted  to  isee  the  speci- 
fication and  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  not  a  fact  that  the  other 
house  was  to  be  painted;  I  told  Mr.  Hill  that,  on  account  of  his 
actions  in  the  matter,  he  would  have  to  not  only  do  the  work  over, 
but  he  would  have  to  pay  for  what  material  was  necessary  to  do 
It;  that  I  thought  my  word,  m  a  matter  of  that  kind,  should  have 
been  sufficient;  I  also  swear  that  the  specification  was  on  the  work 
at  the  time,  because  I  was  looking  at  it  the  same  day  and  instructs 
the  man  that  was  there  what  to  do;  when  I  questioned  the  man  in 
charge,  and  he  told  me  that  he  said  to  Hill ''  Go  up  etairs  and  paint 
out  the  grain  work,"  I  certainly  could  not  hold  him  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  Hill  went  into  the  next  houae. 

By  Mr.  flill: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  person  walking  up  that  stair  case  and 
coming  to  that  opening  where  the  casing  was  on  the  door  is  a  pas- 
sageway, and,  the  wood-work  being  boarded  up,  the  stairway  had 
disappeared  entirely,  would  not  the  natural  impression  be  that 
that  was  all  one  house?  A.  I  can  not  say  what  your  impressoon 
was. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  your  impression  on  going  into  the  house? 
A.  No;  I  knew  that  I  was  not  to  do  any  work  on  ithe  other  house. 

Q.  Did  you  put  the  time  on  your  time-slip? 
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Mr.  Hill. — I  am  not  sure  whether  I  did  or  not 
Mr.  Ryan. — It  i»  your  fault  if  you  did  not  put  it  on  your  time- 
alij).    Did  you  do  the  work  over? 


Henry  Bohrer,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McLeish : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  for  Mr.  Ryan?  A.  About  five 
years. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  docked?    A.  Yes;  once. 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  that?    A.  About  three  years. 

Q.  What  were  you  docked  for?    A.  Not  doing  enough  work. 

Q.  Were  you  told  at  the  time  that  you  were  going  to  be  docked 
or  did  you  know  until  your  envelope  was  presented  to  you  on  pay- 
day? A.  No,  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it  until  Saturday 
night  wh«i  the  wages  were  taken  out,  and  then  I  went  to  Steve 
Wberrity;  he  was  the  delegate  at  that  time,  and  he  said  he  would 
look  into  the  matter;  I  think  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Ryan  about  the  mat- 
ter, and  he  told  me  I  should  put  it  on  the  next  time-slip. 

Q.  Did  you  put  it  on  the  time-slip?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Wherrity  working  in  Mr.  Ryan's  establishment? 
A.  No;  he  was  the  delegate  of  the  union. 

Q.  How  much  did  it  amount  to?   A.  Three  dollars. 

By  Mr.  Ryan. 

Q.  You  eay  you  did  put  it  on  again?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  in  Mr. 
Jacob's  house,  on  Decatur  street;  me  and  Schellman  were  work- 
ing there;  Sohellman  got  docked  too. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  three  years  ago?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  Decatur  street?  A.  No;  we  were 
doing  the  two  houses  there. 

Q.  Weren^t  you  docked  another  time?  A.  I  was  docked  from 
Hitchell's^  but  I  got  it  back;  that  was  the  time  I  left  you;  I  got 
docked  then,  and  I  got  that  money. 
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Q.  What  was  the  trouble  at  Jacob's?  A.  We  did  not  do  enough 
work, 

Q.  How  much  were  jou  docked  there?  A.  Three  dollars,  and 
Schellman  was  docked  three;  then  Mr.  Edlund  brought  up  the 
question  labout  Mr.  Reedbort;  he  had  only  f  2  a  day. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  big  Swede?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  not  a  painter;  you  know  that  he  painted  all  the  fine 
brass  hardware  in  a  houee?  A.  Yes,  sir;  one  evening  you  told  him 
to  go  down  to  another  plaice  and  stam  a  floor,  and  he  put  down  two 
hours  overtime,  and  he  did  not  get  it. 

The  investigation  was  then  closed. 

New  York. 

Nearly  all  the  trouble  in  this  trade  in  New  York  dty,  during  the^ 
last  year,  was  caused  by  a  dispute  between  the  several  painters^^ 
unions  that  compose  the  organization  known  as  the  New  York 
Painters'  Union  and  Progressive  VamisherB'  Union  No.  1.  The 
palbutors  daSmed  HhBt  the  paiiDtSnig  and  varn!i^h!iiD)g  dti  1>udldi'ngs  be- 
longed to  them,  and  that  vamisheirs  shoudd  work  onily  im  shops; 
while  the  vamishers  claimed  the  right  to  do  varnishing  wherever 
it  might  be  found.  The  board  of  walking  delegates,  through  its 
arbitration  committee,  decided  that  the  vamishers  should  have  ex- 
clusive control  of  all  varnishing  and  finishing  of  hard  wood,, 
wherever  done,  and  that  the  painters  should  be  prohibited  from 
doing  such  work.  The  various  painters'  unions  refused  to  abide 
by  this  dedflfikm,  and  ini  th)e  laibter  part  bf  Miarclh  they  were  deprived 
of  representation  in  the  board  of  walking  delegates.  As  a  result 
of  this  controversy  a  number  of  strikes  were  ordered,  some  of  which 
resulted  in  favor  of  one  organization  and  some  in  favor  of  the  other, 
but  the  differences  between  them  were  not  adjusted. 

On  the  16th  o<f  May  a  stirikie  of  this  idbairaioter  took  place  im  a 
new  building  in  Eighty-sixth  street,  near  Amsterdam  avenue. 
After  the  painters  bad  been  out  for  three  days,*  they  succeeded  in 
having  the  vamishers  discharged. 

About  the  Ist  of  August  a  master  painter  who  employed  eight 
vamishers  and  two  painters  in  houses  at  Ninety-first  street  and 
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West  End  avenue,  received  notice  from  the  New  York  Paintera* 
Undlon  thiait  'be  must  Kfisoharge  the  vamifihera  audi  let  painters  do 
the  varnishing.  He  refused  to  comply  with  this  demand^  and 
DO  tihe  5th  of  Auguist  ^e  two  paSnters  wenlt  on  stmlse.  The  maa»ter 
painter  experienced  considerable  diflBculty  in  filling  their  places, 
hut  he  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  discharge  the  varnishers,  and 
the  strike  was  not  successful.  Upon  complaint  of  the  master 
painter,  the  delegate  of  the  German  Painters'  Union,  who  ordered 
the  strike,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct,  and  was 
held  in  f  100  bail  for  good  behavior  for  one  month. 

On  the  14th  of  August  36  decorators,  em<ployed  in  a  shop  at 
Forty-first  street  and  Lexington  avenue,  went  on  strike.  They  de- 
manded that  varnishers  be  not  employed  outdde  of  the  shop,  and 
that  painters  be  allowed  to  do  all  the  varnishing  on  buildings. 
The  proprietors  of  the  shop  refused  to  comply  with  this  demand, 
and  soon  after  the  trouble  commenced  other  men  were  employed 
to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers.  About  300  painters,  employed 
on  buildings  in  various  parts  of  New  York  city,  became  involved 
in  the  trouble.  The  strike  was  not  formally  declared  off  until  the 
latter  part  of  October. 

In  the  early  part  of  August  it  was  reported  that  the  executive 
board  of  the  New  York  Painters'  Union  had  ordered  a  general 
strike,  to  take  place  on  the  17th  of  August,  against  all  master 
painters  who  refused  to  pay  the  union  scale  of  wages,  viz.,  |3.50 
per  day  for  plain  painting  and  |4  per  day  for  decorative  work. 
On  the  10th  of  August  about  1,000  members  of  the  German  Paint- 
ers' Union,  the  largest  of  the  five  unions  that  were  combined  in 
the  organization  known  as  the  New  York  Painters'  Union,  held 
a  mass  meeting,  denounced  the  action  of  the  executive  board,  and 
decided  not  to  take  part  in  the  strike. 

On  the  17th  only  a  small  number  of  i>ainters  quit  work  and  only 
a  few  fihops  were  involved  in  the  trouble.  The  strike  laated  but 
a  short  time,  and  it  was  not  successful. 

During  tthe  year  there  were  a  few  other  small  strikes  in  New 
York  dty,  but  they  were  not  of  suflftdent  importance  to  warrant 
a  detailed  statement. 
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PLASTERERS. 

New  York. 

On  November  11, 1896, 150  plasterers,  employed  on  a  new  theatre 
at  Popty-fifth.  street  and  Broadway,  went  on  strike  beoanse  car- 
penters were  doing  work  over  whicU  the  plastei^eps  claimed  juris- 
diction. The  next  day  the  carpenters  were  discharged  and  plaa- 
terers  were  employed  to  do  the  work  in  question. 


PLUMBERS  AND  MARBLE  WORKERS. 

New  York. 

On  the  lOth  of  Pebruairy  30  plumbers  and  marble  workers  em- 
ployed on  a  new  building  at  53  East  Thirty-fourth  street,  went  on 
strike  on  account  of  the  use  of  non-union  marble  in  the  building. 
The  strike  lasted  one  week,  and  was  settled  by  the  contractor 
agrednig  to  remove  the  marble  lin  queston,  substitute  material  that 
had  been  prepajred  by  union  workmen,  aaid  use  only  union  material 
in  the  future. 

PLUMBERS'   LABORERS. 
Brooklyn. 

On  or  about  the  1st  of  June  the  Brooklyn  Plumbers'  Laborers' 
UnicMi  ordered  a  strike  against  a  <»ntractor  who  employed  a  few 
non-union  workmeuw  In  obedience  to  this  order,  seven  members 
of  the  union  quit  work.  The  next  day  tiie  non-union  men  joined 
the  union  and  the  strike  was  declared  off. 

At  the  same  time  similar  causes  led  to  a  strike  against  another 
oomtractor  m  Brooklyn.  The  trouble  lasted  but  a  short  time,  and 
was  settled  in  thie  same  way. 


ROOPERS. 

BUPPALO. 

Oni  the  13th  of  July,  27  employes  of  a  roofing  oomiMwiy  wlho  were 
working  at  the  Central  Stock  Yards  Buffalo,  struck  for  an  advance 
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in  wngeB  of  25  -cents  per  day.  They  also  demanded  definite  hours 
of  labor.  The  company  acdededl  to  the  deman^dis  of  the  workmen 
and  the  strike  was  of  brief  duration. 


STEAM  PITTPERS  AND  HELPERS. 

New  York. 

On  November  19,  1895,  a;bout  400  members  of  the  Enterprise 
Aseociation  of  Steam  Fitter®  land  the  Progress  Assooiatwxnof  Steam 
Fitters'  Helpers  went  on  etrike  becauee  of  alleged  violations  of 
the  following  rule,  which  formed  part  of  the  agreement  between 
ithe  employers'  association  and  the  two  unions: 

"Rule  6 — ^W'hen  the  shops  asnd  jobs  are  located  within  the 
radius  of  one  mile  no  faires  shall  be  paid  by  employens;  but  when 
the  srhops  and  jobs  are  located  at  a  greater  distance  than  one  mile 
all  men  employed  on  the  job  shall  be  paid  by  the  employers  the 
amount  it  would  be  necessary  to  expend  in  traveling  from  the 
shop  to  the  job  and  from  the  job  to  the  shop.  This  rule  shall  apply 
(to  a«  many  trips  as  the  members  make  to  and  from  their  work  by 
direction  of  their  employers."  • 

After  the  strike  took  place  the  steamfltters  and  helpers  demanded 
a  new  set  of  rales.  The  employers  dalimed  that  the  proposed 
rules,  if  adopted,  would  compel  them  to  relinquish  the  use  6f  ma- 
chinery and  would  otherwise  interfere  with  the  established  methods 
of  conducting  their  business. 

The  strike  lasted  about  a  month,  and  during  that  time  it  ex- 
tended until  1,000  steamfltters  and  helpers  had  quit  work. 

The  .board  of  walking  delegates  ordered  a  sympathetic  strike 
of  the  other  building  trades,  to  take  place  on  the  16th  of  December, 
but  before  that  date  a  proposal  was  madie  that  the  parties  to  the 
controversy  hold  a  conference  with  a  view  to  adjusting  their  differ- 
ences; and  the  etrike  order  was  held  in  abeyance,  pending  the 
negotiations  for  a  settlement.  As  the  result  of  such  a  conference, 
terms  of  settlement  were  agreed  upon,  and  on  the  2l8t  of  Decem- 
ber .the  steamfltters  and  helpers  returned  to  work.  The  conditions 
of  the  agreement  were  not  made  public. 
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STONECUTTERS. 
Albany. 

Early  in  th!e  <&ni3imier  of  1896  dafteremces  aioae  beftjweeu'  the 
Granite  Cutters'  Union  and  the  Free  Stone  Cutters'  Union,  in  ref- 
erence to  work  on  the  State  Capitol  at  Albany.  A  rule  of  the 
former  organization  prohibits  any  soft  stotoe  cutter  from  working 
on  granite  until  he  has  paid  an  initiation  fee  of  flO  to  the  Granite 
Cutters'  Union.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  government  or  State 
work,  and  for  many  years  members  of  both  unions  had  been  em- 
ployed indiscriminaitely  on  both  claisses  of  work  in  the  construction 
of  the  Capitol;  but  after  contractors  took  charge  of  portians  of  the 
work  the  granite  cutters  demanded  the  enforcement  of  the  rule. 

The  free  stone  cutters  claimed  that  about  20  years  ago,  when  the 
first  portion  of  the  woTk  on  the  Capitol  was  let  by  contract,  they 
had  control  of  the  job,  and  they  never  objected  to  granite  cutters 
working  on  sand  stone,  but  «imply  required  that  nonie  but  undon 
men  be  employed;  that  about  five  years  ago  it  was  stipulated  in  a 
written  agreement,  eigmed  by  five  representatives  of  each  union 
and  ratified  by  both  umions,  ithat  all  asrtone  ou/tting  for  the  Oapito^l  be 
neutnal;  or,  dn  other  words,  that  members  of  either  od-ganization 
be  allowed  to  cut  any  kind  of  stone  without  joining  the  other 
union.  They  also  claimed  that  contract  work  on  the  Capitol  should 
be  neutral,  inasmuch  ais  lit  was  dionie  for  the  Btate,  and  the  rates  of 
wages,  hours  of  labor  and  other  conditions  of  employment  wfere 
the  same  as  when  the  men  were  employed  by  the  State. 

On  the  19th  »of  Auguist  thdis  dfisagreeontent  led  to  a  strike  of 
about  100  granite  cutters,  who  were  working  on  the  Capitol  and 
who  were  in  the  employ  of  a  firm  of  contractors.  Only  two  of  the 
free  stone  cutters  employed  by  this  firm  refused  to  pay  the  flO 
initiation  fee,  and  the  strike  was  ordered  against  these  two  men. 
The  other  free  stone  cutters  went  on  strike  with  the  granite  cutters, 
but  a  few  days  later  four  of  them  decided  to  return  to  work.  On 
the  24th  of  August  the  contractors  employed  six  more'freie  stone 
cutters,  but  could  not  put  them  to  work  immediately  because  the 
blacksmiths,  who  prepared  the  tools,  had  struck  in  sympathy  with 
the  granite  cutters. 
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On  the  27th  of  Aagucrt,  at  a  conferenoe  between  the  Ann  and  a 
committee  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  Union,  an  amicable  settlement 
was  effected*  The  initiation  fee  was  reduced  from  f  10  to  ?3  for 
a  period  of  30  days,  and  the  finn  agreed  to  require  its  soft  stone 
cutters  to  join  the  Granite  Cutters'  Union.  The  firm  then  dis- 
charged all  of  its  workmen,  and  reorganized  its  force  the  next 
iHoming. 

On  the  27th  of  August  similar  causes  led  to  a  strike  of  34  granite 
cutters  who  were  employed  on  another  portion  of  the  Capitol.  The 
blacksmiths  struck  in  sympathy  with  the  granite  cutters,  and  the 
free  stone  cutters  were  deprived  of  employment.  The  next  day 
they  returned  to  work,  after  the  contractors  had  secured  two  black- 
smitfhs  .to  take  the  places  iof  Hhoae  who  Ibad  struck.  On  the  18th  of 
September  the  free  stone  cutters  offered  to  join  the  Granite  Cuit- 
ters'  Union  and  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  |3,  provided  that  one  black- 
smith, who  had  worked  since  the  strike  took  place,  would  be  al- 
lowed to  retain  his  employment.  This  proposition  waa  rejected, 
and  since  then  the  Board  has  not  been  informed  of  any  attempt  to 
settle  the  trouble. 


STONE  MASONS. 

HSRKIMBR. 

On  November  11,  1895,  12  masons  who  were  employed  in  the 
construction  of  a  new  knitting  mill  at  Herkimer  went  on  strike  in 
oipdier  to  force  the  cornrtraictor  (to  comply  with  i!h&  fallowing  de- 
mands: That  pay-day  be  changed  from  Monday  to  Saturday,  and 
that  the  hours  of  labor  be  reduced  from  nine  to  eight  on  Saturday 
and  from  ten  to  nine  on  other  working  days.  Within  one  hour  after 
the  trouble  comflnenced  the  contractor  acceded  to  these  id^mands, 
and  the  strike  was  declared  off. 

New  York. 

On  December  11,  1895,  the  Stone  Masons'  Protective  Union  of 
Hew  York  city  ordered  a  strike  against  all  contractors  who  refused 
to  sign  a  proposed  agreement,  the  most  important  provisions  of 
which  limited  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  per  day,  and  fixed  the 
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pate  of  wages  at  |3  per  day.  About  900  members  of  the  unioB  quit 
work.  After  they  had  been  out  one  week  they  succeeded  in  enforc- 
ing their  demands. 

Sybaousb. 

On  June  27,  1896,  the  stone  masons  employed  on  a  building  in 
course  of  erection  at  North  Clinton  and  West  Willow  streets,  Syra- 
cuse, went  on  strike.  They  claimed  the  right  to  do  part  of  the  work 
on  the  superstructure,  which  is  composed  of  stone  and  brick;  the 
biri)cklayerB  protested  agadnst  the  altone  masons  doing  any  portion  of 
this  work,  and  the  owner  of  the  building  sustained  the  protest. 
The  masons  then  left  the  building.  The  strike  did  not  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  the  work. 


TILELAYERS  Ai^D  HELPERS. 

New  York, 

A9>oujt  Noyember  1,  1895,  the  tilelayere'  (helpera  employed  in  a 
shop  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Forty-second  street,  New  York  city,  went 
on  strike  in  order  to  fioroe  their  employers  to  reoogndae  the  Hexagon 
Laibor  Club  lof  Tilelayers'  Helper*  and  to  sign  an  agreement  that 
otheir  employers  ihad  signed.  On  the  6th  of  November  the  tile- 
layers  and  mosaic  workers  and  helpers  in  the  shop  struck  in  sym- 
pathy wfith  the  tHelayers*  helpers.  The  next  day  the  trouble  was 
settled  by  the  firm  acceding  to  the  demands  of  the  strikers.  On  the 
ad  of  January  the  Hexagon  Labor  Olub  odf  Tilelayertf  Helpers 
ordered  a  strike  against  certain  employers  who,  it  was  alleged,  paid 
their  workmen  irregularly,  and  often  in  orders,  checks  or  elevated 
railroad  tickets,  instead  of  cash.  The  object  of  the  strike  was  to 
force  these  employers  to  pay  wages  weekly  and  in  cash.  On  the 
4th  of  January  the  delegate  of  the  union  reported  that  the  strike 
had  been  won  and  the  employes  had  all  returned  to  work. 


TIN  AND  SHEET  IRON  WORKERS. 

New  York. 

On  the  18th  of  July  three  tin  and  sheet  iron  workers,  employed 
in  a  shop  at  163  Pearl  street.  New  York  city,  struck  for  the  union 
rate  of  wages.    This  strike  has  not  been  settled. 
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VARNI8HERS. 

New  York. 

About  November  5,  1895,  the  vamishers  employed  on  eight 
housee  Id  coarse  of  erection  in  New  York*  city  struck  for  the  union 
rate  of  wages.  The  next  day  the  contractor  agreed  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  union,  and  the  strike  was  declared  off. 

On  or  about  March  10,  1896,  Progressive  Vamishers'  Union 
No.  1  ordered  a  strike  of  its  members  on  a  savings  bank  building 
at  Chambers  street  and  Park  Row,  and  in  a  shop  in  East  Ninth 
street.  A  few  days  later  the  strike  extended  to  a  new  office  build- 
ing at  Liberty  and  Nassau  streets,  where  14  vamishers  quit  work. 
This  trouble  was  the  result  of  the  dispute  between  Progressive 
Vamishers'  Union  and  the  New  York  Painters'  Union,  as  to  which 
organization  should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  varnishing  in  build- 
ings. Union  painters  took  the  places  of  the  striking  vamishers, 
and  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board  of  walking 
delegates.  The  arbitration  committee  of  that  body  decided  that 
the  painters  should  have  all  the  varnishing  of  soft  wood,  where 
paintiing  is  done  befiore  varnishing,  and  thkt  the  vamisiheps  should 
have  ithe  varnishang  of  all  ihard  wood  work  on  buildings.  The 
painters'  union  refused  to  abide  by  this  decision,  and  the  confli-ct 
between  the  two  classes  of  workmen  oontinued  throughout  the 
year. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  40  vamishers  amd  7  painters,  employed  on  a 

building  in  Exchange  place,  went  on  strike  in  order  to  force  the 

oonrtractor  'to  pay  arrears  of  wages  amounting  to  more  than 

f  1,300.     The  vamishers  placed  a  mechanic's  Hen  on  the  building 

and  employed  counsel  to  protect  their  interests.   The  owner  of  the 

building  offered  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  vamishers'  wages 

from  the  date  of  the  strike,  but  refused  to  pay  the  amount  already 

due.     This  proposdti'an   was    rejected.     On   the   20th   of   May 

it  was  reported  that  the  painters  had  abandoned  the  strike  and  had 

offered  to  take  the  places  of  the  vamishers,  but  the  next  day  the 

delegate  of  the  Vamishers'  Union  reported  that  the  strike  had 

been  woiL 

10 
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Iq  the  lattjer  part  of  October,  PpogreaeAve  Viainnliisiheps'  Um&otQ  No.v 
1  won  a  anuall  strike  in  a  shop  hi  New)  Yonk  dty. 

Ott  lihle  28th  {day  ot  October,  the  vamiBhers  who  were  working 
on  a  new  residence  in  Fifth  avenine  struck  for  the  union  scale  of 
wages.  The  next  day  tiieir  demands  were  gimnted  and  they  re- 
turned to  work. 


WOOD  CARVERS. 
New  York. 

On  or  about  the  6th  of  January  the  wood  carvers  employed  on 
two  houises  in  New  York  city,  one  in  Fifth  ayeniue  and  the  other  at 
Seventy-firETt  street  and  Madison  avenue,  went  on  strike  in  order 
to  compel  the  contractor  to  pay  his  employes  regularly.  They  re- 
turned to  work,  after  the  contractor  had  acceded  to  their  demands, 
but  a  few  days  lateral!  the  union  wood  carvers  employed  on  these 
houses  and  in  the  contractor's  shop  in  East  Thirty-seventh  street 
were  locked  out.  The  contractor  then  attempted  to  hire  non-union 
workmen,  but  without  much  success.  On  the  18th  of  January, 
when  the  trouble  threatened  to  extend  to  other  building  trades^ 
the  architects  interfered  and  directed  that  no  non-union  men 
should  work  on  the  buildings.  The  contractor  then  discharged  his 
non-union  employes  and  acceded  to  all  the  demands  of  the  United 
Wood  CSarvers'  Association. 

On  the  15th  of  July  the  wood  carvers  employed  in  a  shop  in 
Wooster  street  struck  for  the  union  rate  of  wages  and  a  working 
day  of  eight  hours.  On  or  about  the  5th  of  August  the  strike  was 
declared  off,  but,  as  the  demands  of  the  strikers  were  not  granted, 
members  of  the  United  Wood  Carvers'  Association,  and  of  the 
unions  affiliated  with  it,  were  not  permitted  to  work  in  the  shop. 


BUTCHERS.  . 

New  York. 

On  the  15th  of  March  30  butchers,  employed  in,  a  slaughter- 
house at  the  foot  of  East  Forty-fourth  istreet.  New  York  city,  went 
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on  strike  in  opder  to  force  thedr  -employer  -to  reinstate  two  men 
w!ho  bad  heea  dimtisTged.  Hie  strike  <xmtinaed  about  two 
inairtbfSy  and  was  declared  off  after  tbe  places  of  the  strikers  had 
been  filled  'by  other  butchers. 

On  the  22d  of  July  about  20  cattle  butchers  wiho  were  employed 
by  a  dressed  beef  <x)mpany  in  a  packing  house  at  the  foot  of  West 
iEWty-ninrth  street,  ^struck  against  a  reduction  in  wages  from  40 
to  30  'cents  per  Ihour.  A  few  days  later  about  140  other  butchers 
in  'the  employ  of  th*e  company  joined'  in  (the  strike,  which  wsui 
authorised  and  approved  by  the  Oattle  But<5hers'  Union.  The 
wiorkmen  claimed  thart!  their  wages  bad  ibeen  repeatedly  reduced 
during  tbe  last  two  years,  and  that  men  who  formerly  earned  |30 
to  |60  per  week  were  unable  to  earn  more  than  |13  per  week. 
Memfbers  of  the  board  held  several  conferences  with  the  parties  to 
the  dispute,  but  found  it  impossible  to  adjust  the  differenoes.  The 
company  employed  non-union  butchers,  and  the  strike^  which  con- 
tinued several  months,  was  not  successful. 


OARPET  WORKERS. 

New  York. 

On  the  14tb  of  September  abouit  50  boys,  employed  in  a  carpet 
factory  at  the  foot  of  West  Forty-second  street.  New  York  city, 
struck  against  a  reduction  in  wages  of  10  per  ^cent,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  their  action  about  150  men,  women  and  boys  were  de- 
prived of  employment.  Tbe  proprietors  of  the  factory  claimed 
that  the  reduction,  which  was  general  throughout  the  factory, 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  business  depression,  and  that  the 
old  rates  of  wages  would  be  restored  as  soon  as  business  conditions 
would  permit.  On  tbe  18tb  of  September  about  100  hands  in 
*be  spinning  department  were  laid  off.  A  committee  of  the  strik- 
ers then  called  on  the  superintendent  of  the  factory  and  asked 
ttet  they  be  reinstated  in  their  former  positions.  The  superin- 
tendent informed  tbe  committee  that  the  boys  would  be  sent  for 
wfben  they  were  wanted.     On  tbe  22d  of  September  nearly  all  tbe 
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boys  abandomad  thewetrike  onid  applied  far  empJoymen/t,  and  aboat 
,  half  of  ithem  were  allowed  to  return  to  work. 


CIGARMAKERS. 

Brooklyn. 

Oa  the  20th  of  January,  10  eigarmakeps  who  were  employed  in 
a  fiadory  at  489  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  struck  against  an  attempted 
reduction  in  wages  of  |2  per  thousand.  Three  weeks  later  the 
old  rate  of  wages  was  restored  and  the  strikers  returned  to  work. 

New  York. 

On  December  16,  1895,  70  men  who  were  employed  in  a  cigar 
factory  in  East  Forty-fourth  street,  New  York  city,  struck  for  an 
increase  in  wages.  They  remained  out  ten  weeks,  during  which 
time  their  places  were  gradually  filled  by  other  workmen.  The 
strikers  were  not  organized. 

On  the  0th  of  March,  200  dgarmakere,  employed  in  tenement 
houses  in  East  Seventy-third  street,  went  on  strike  against  a  pro- 
posed reduction  in  wages  of  50  cents  per  thousand.  On  or  about 
the  24tfh  of  March  the  employes  accepted  the  reducbion  of  40  cents 
per  thousand  and  returned  to  work. 

At  or  about  the  same  time,  60  families  of  tenement-house  cigar- 
makers,  employed  by  a  firm  whose  place  of  business  is  at  332  East 
eSxty-third  street,  struck  againist  a  reduction  of  30  cents  per  thou- 
sand. On  or  about  the  28th  of  March  a  compromise  was  agreed 
upon  and  the  employes  returned  to  work. 

About  the  20th  of  March,  four  firms,  whoee  respective  places  of 
business  are  at  336  East  Ninety-eighth  street,  403  East  Thirty-third 
street,  1385  Avenue  A  and  1020  Second  avenue,  made  similar  reduc- 
tions in  the  wages  of  their  tenement-house  workers,  and  in  each  case 
the  employes  went  on  strike.  These  strikes  lasted  only  a  few  days, 
and  in  only  one  case  did  the  employes  gain  any  concession. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March,  about  150  men  and  women  who  were 
employed  in  a  cigar  factory  at  383  West  Broadway  went  on  strike 
because  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  distributing  work. 
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which  was  in  effect,  a  reduction  in  wages,  and  they  also  complained 
of  discriminations  against  members  of  the  cigarmakers'  union.  On 
the  25th  of  April  the  proprietors  of  the  factory  offered  to  grant 
certain  demands  of  the  employes  and  discharge  the  non-union  cigar- 
makers  who  had  taken  their  places,  provided  that  recognition  of 
the  union  would  not  be  insisted  upon.  This  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  employes  returned  to  work. 

On  the  9th  of  Aprils  150  dgarmakers  who  were  employed  in  a 
factory  at  Seventy-third  street  and  Second  avenue  struck  for  an 
advance  in  wages.  Three  days  later  a  compromise  was  effected 
and  they  returned  to  work. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  50  mem  who  were  employed  in  a  cigar  factory 
at  70  Duane  street  went  on  strike  because  the  proprietors  of  the 
factory  wanted  the  moldworkers  to  abolish  mold  work  and  make 
Bpandsh  handwork  for  the  fiame  price  as  mold  work.  The  strike 
was  settled  one  week  later  by  the  employers  acceding  to  the  de- 
mands of  their  workmen. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  60  men  who  were  employed  iii  a  cigar  factory 
in  East  Eighty-first  etreet  struck  against  a  redudtnon  in  wages. 
Three  days  later  a  compromise  was  agreed  upon  and  the  employes 
returned  to  work.  Only  a  few  of  the  strikers  were  members  of  the 
cigarmakers'  union. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  30  dgarmakers,  employed  in  a  factory  in 
East  Fifty-ninth  street,  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages.  The 
places  of  some  of  the  strikers  were  filled  by  Cuban  dgarmakers, 
and  the  dgarmakers'  union  and  the  Central  Labor  Union  brought 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cuban  Junta.  They 
refused  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  Cuban  workmen,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  August  the  strike  was  declared  off.  The 
strikers  then  returned  to  work,  and  the  Cubans  were  discharged. 

On  the  16th  of  September  about  150  cigarmakers  and  bunchers 
in  a  shop  at  Seventy-third  street  and  Second  avenue  struck  against 
a  reduction  in  wages;  and  on  the  same  day  similar  causes  led  to  a 
strike  of  100  cigarmakers  employed  in  a  shop  in  East  Fifty-fourth 
street.  Conferences  were  immediately  held  between  the  employers 
and  representatives  of  the  strikers,  but  the  employers  refused  to 
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make  any  comceiBeioiis.  On  the  24th  of  September  terms  of  settle- 
ment were  agreed  upon  and  the  employee  in  both  shops  returned 
to  work. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  50  union  dgarmakers  employed  in  a 
factory  hi  Park  place  won  a  strike  against  a  reduction  in  wages. 


CIGARETTE  MAKERS. 

New  York. 

On  the  3d  of  January  35  girls  and  25  men  employed  in  a  cigarette 
factory  at  58  Spring  street,  New  York  city,  went  on  strike.  The 
men  claimed  it  had  been  customary  for  the  company  to  pay  only 
for  cigarettes  of  the  standard  length,  as  it  was  claimed  that  the 
"shorts,"  or  cigarettes  that  were  shorter  than  the  r^ular  size, 
were  not  salable.  Much  time  was  consumed  in  computing  the 
number  of  "  shorts  "  and  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  each 
employe's  wages,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  December  the  company 
announced  that  it  would  make  a  general  average  reduction  from 
each  employe's  work  of  150  "  shorts  "  per  day.  The  employes  pro- 
tested against  this  method  of  inflicting  penalties  upon  them,  and 
alleged  that  the  average  number  of  "  shorts "  for  each  man  op 
girl  did  not  exceed  15  per  day.  •  They  offered  to  accept  a  general 
average  reduction  of  20  per  day,  but  the  company  declined  the 
proposition.  The  company  claimed  that  the  men  and  girls  struck 
on  account  of  the  discharge  of  a  foreman.  After  remaining  out  one 
month  the  employee  all  returned  to  work,  except  six  who  had  found 
employment  elsewhere.  The  foreman  in  question  was  not  rein- 
stated. 


OLOAKMAKERS. 

New  York. 

On  or  about  the  23d  of  February  500  cloakmak^is  who  were 
employed  in  a  factory  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Prince  street 
struck  for  an  advance  in  wages,  and  1,000  other  hands  threatened 
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to  join  in  the  strike.  The  proprietors  of  the  factory  acceded  to  the 
demands  of  their  emploj^es,  and  the  strike  lasted  only  one  day. 

On  the  30th  of  August  about  1,200  cloakmakers  who  were  em- 
ployed in  a  factory  at  463  Grand  street  demanded  an  advance  in 
wages  and  went  on  strike  in  order  to  enforce  their  demand.  After 
they  had  been  out  one  week  the  employers  advanced  the  prices  paid 
for  making  certain  styles  of  garments,  and  the  strike  was  declared 
off. 

At  or  about  the  same  time  similar  causes  led  to  strikes  against 
two  other  firms  and  against  the  contractors  who  were  doing  work 
for  them.  Several  hondred  hands  quit  work.  Both  strikes  were 
settled  within  one  week  after  they  were  commenced,  and  in  each 
case  the  demands  of  the  employes  were  granted. 

In  the  early  part  of  September  the  cloakmakers  employed  by 
four  other  firms  in  New  York  city  struck  for  higher  rates  of  wages. 
Three  of  these  strikes  were  successful,  and  in  the  fiirarth  case  the 
employers  held  a  conference  with  a  committee  of  the  strikers  and 
agreed  upon  a  compromise.  In  each  case  the  trouble  only  lasted 
a  few;  days. 

On  the  28th  of  September  200  cloakmajters,  employed  by  a  firm 
whose  place  of  business  is  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Prince 
street,  went  on  ©trike,  and  1,000  other  employes  of  the  firm  threat- 
ened to  quit  work.  They  demanded  an  advance  in  wages  of  twenty 
per  cent  Four  days  later  the  firm  acceded  to  this  demand  and 
the  strike  was  then  declared  off. 


COOPERS. 

•  Buffalo. 

On  the  4th  of  May  the  40  employes  of  a  barrel  manufacturing 
comx>any  whose  place  of  businefie  is  in, West  avenue,  near  Forest 
street,  Buffalo,  struck  against  a  proposed  reduction  in  wages  from 
six  to  four  cents  per  barrel.  In  answer  to  inquiries  made  by  the 
board,  the  company  stated  that  it  had  been  paying  higher  rates 
than  other  barrel  manufacturers  in  Buffalo,  and  as  soon  as  the 
workmen  understood  this  fact  they  returned  to  work. 
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Dalton. 

On  the  22d  of  September  55  ooopem,  employed  in  two  shops  at 
Dalton^  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages  from  six  to  seven  cents 
per  barrel.  The  employers  ref ased  to  grant  the  demands  of  the 
strikers,  and  filled  their  places  with  other  men. 

New  York. 

On  or  about  the  19th  of  January  30  coopers,  employed  in  a  shop 
in  New  York  city,  went  on  strike  because  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  change  of  working  time  had  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  earn  more  than  $6  per  week.  The  board  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  further  information  in  reference  to  this  strike. 


DECK  HANDS. 

New  York. 

On  the  8th  of  January  several  deck  hands,  who  were  employed 
on  an  emigrant  transx>ort  steamer  plying  between  New  York  city 
and  Ellis  island,  went  on  strike  in  order  to  collect  wages  that  were 
over  due.  Their  places  were  immediately  filled,  and  the  strike  was 
not  successful. 


DIAMOND  WORKERS. 

New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

On  November  11, 1895,  about  280  diamond  workers,  employed  in 
12  shops  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  struck  for  higher  rates  of 
wages  and  fewer  hours  of  labor.  They  claimed  that  they  had 
earned  $12  to  f  14  per  week,  working  10  hours  per  day,  and  they 
demanded  a  minumum  rate  of  f 20  per  week  for  week  workers  and 
an  advance  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  piece  workers. 
Within  one  week  after  the  strike  commenced  these  demands  were 
granted  by  the  proprietors  of  six  small  shops  and  35  men  retuimed 
to  work.  About  the  26th  of  November  another  firm  granted  the 
demands,  and  on  the  14th  of  December  three  other  employers  made 
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similar  conceesioiiiB.  In  the  meantime  oyer  100  of  the  striking 
diamoind  workers,  who  had  oome  from  Holland  a  few  years  ago, 
returned  to  that  coantry  a«  a  protest  against  the  treatment  they 
had  been  subjected  to  In  tliis  country. 


DRIVERS. 
Nbw  Yobk. 

On  I^ovember  11,  1895,  at  4  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  Liberty  Dawn 
Association  of  coaoh  driverB  ordered  a  strike  of  600  of  its  members 
who  were  employed  in  six  livery  stables  in  New  York  city,  and  a 
number  of  the  principal  hotels  and  two  of  the  leading  dubs  in  that 
city  were  deprived  of  carriage  service.  The  strikers  demanded  the 
employment  of  union  men  exclusively;  a  minimfum  wage  of  |14 
per  week ;  10  hours  rest  out  of  every  24,  or  from  the  time  of  quitting 
work  to  the  time  of  reporting  for  duty  again ;  one  night  off  in  each 
week;  and  one  hour  each  for  dinner  and  supper.  Before  9  o^ clock 
a.  m.  the  proprietors  of  the  «tables,  with^one  exception,  acceded 
to  these  demands  and  their  employes  returned  to  work.  One  firm 
that  employed  80  driVers  refused  to  exclude  from  its  employ  men 
who  were  not  members  of  the  union,  and  advertised  for  drivers  to 
take  the  places  of  the  men  who  were  on  strike.  A  small  number 
of  non-union  drivers  were  employed,  some  of  whom  were  induced 
to  leave  the  service  of  the  firm.  The  Liberty  Dawn  Associatioa 
then  ordered  a  general  sympathetic  strike  in  order  to  force  this 
firm  to  terms,  and  on  the  16th  of  November,  after  a  conference  that 
lasted  until  2  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  firm  in  question  acceded  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  strikers. 

On  the  9th  of  January  104*drivers  in  the  Street  Cleaning  De- 
partment of  New  York  city  went  on  strike  because  they  had  not 
received  wages  that  were  overdue.  They  claimed  that  they  had 
not  been  paid  for  two  weeks'  work  in  December  and  one  week 
in  January,  while  officers  of  the  department  admittted  that  wages 
for  12  days  in  December  were  due.  When  they  refused  to  work 
they  were  dischairged  in  a  body  aiwi  sweepers  were  temporarily 
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plaioed  in  'dharge  of  the  carts.  The  next  day  the  carts  were 
manned  by  90  extra  drivers  and  14  Bweepers  and  tiie  strike  was 
not  suocessf  ul. 

On  the  Gth  oi  February,  at  6  o'tdock  a.  m^  12  fcoaidh  diivers  and 
fiix  etablemen,  who  were  employed  finj  a  livery  stable  o/t  Sixty- 
third  street  and  Uexington  avenue,  went  on  strike.  They  de- 
manded an  increase  in  wages  from  fl2  to  |14  per  week  for  drivers 
and  from  f  11  to  f  12  per  week  for  stablemen  and  also  demanded 
a  limit  to  the  (hours  of  labor.  Two  hours  after  the  trouble  com- 
menieed  the  manager  of  the  stable  sent  for  the  delegate^ Of  the 
liberty  Dawn  Association  and  agreed  to  pay  the  increased  rates 
of  wages  and  allow  the  drivers  nine  hours'  rest  and  the  stablemen 
ten  hours'  rest  from  the  time  of  leaving  work  to  the  time  of  re- 
porting for  duty  the  next  day.  After  this  settlement  had  been 
agreed  upon  the  strike  was  declared  off  and  the  drivers  and  stable- 
men returned  to  work. 

On  the  8th  of  October  30  members  of  the  Harlem  Labor  Club 
of  Ooaoh  Drivers  and  Stablemen,  employed  at  a  livery  and  boardr 
ing  stable  in  West  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  street,  went  on 
strike  in  sympathy  with  the  secretary  of  the  Horse  Clippers'  Aa- 
sembly,  Knights  of  Labor,  who  had  been  employed  by  a  number  of 
patrons  of  the  stable  to  shear  their  horses.  The  proprietor  of  the 
stable  had  a  steam  clipper,  with  which  he  said  he  would  do  all  the 
horse  clipping  that  was  necessary,  and  he  prevented  the  secretary 
of  the  Horse  Clippers'  Assembly  fromi  working  at  the  stable. 
Within  a  few  hours  after  the  strike  took  place  the  delegate  of 
the  Liitoerty  Dawn  Association  of  Coach  Drivers  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  stable  agreed  upon  the  following  terms  of  settle- 
ment: That  members  of  the  Horse  Clippers'  Assesmbly  be  al- 
lowed to  secure  work  from  persons  boarding  their  horses  in  the 
stable;  provided,  however,  that  clipping  be  done  outside  of  the 
stable.  The  strikers  then  demanded  an  increase  in  wages  of  f  1  per 
week,  which  was  promptly  granted,  and  they  returned  to  work. 
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DROP  FORGERS. 

Brooklyn. 

On  the  eth  of  July  25  idrop  fiorgers,  em^ployed  "by  la  firm  whiose 
place  of  business  is  in  Ricbapda  street,  Brooklyn,  went  on  Eftrike 
because  two  of  their  fellow  workmen  ihad  been  di^harged.  The 
two  men  in  question  were  charged  with  leaving  the  «(hop  in  the 
absence  of  the  foreman,  drinking  to  excess  at  a  neighboring  saloon, 
and  then  returning  to  the  shop  and  creating  a  disturbance.  The 
workmen  demanded  that  the  assistant  foreman  be  discharged. 
The  strike  lasted  about  ten  days,  and  a  few  d^ys  after  the  em- 
ployee returned  to  work  the  assistant  foreman  resigned  or  was 
dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  firm. 


ELECTRIC  WIREMEN. 

North  Tonawanda. 

On  October  13,  1896,  the  bqard  received  information  of  a  strike 
of  electric  wiremen  who  were  employed  by  a  company  that  had  a 
contract  at  North  Tonawanda.  In  answer  to  inquiries  made  by 
the  board,  the  company's  superintendent  stated  that  there  was  no 
strike;  that  the  workmen  demanded  more  pay,  which  he  refused 
to  allow,  and,  as  some  of  them  threatened  to  order  a  strike,  he 
dtocharged  the  whole  gang.  He  afterwards  re-employed  some  of 
the  men  who  desired  to  return  to  work.  The  superintendent  also 
stated  that  the  employes  had  no  grievance,  as  the  company  was 
paying  them  |2.50  per  day,  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  for  line- 
men Ia  that  locality. 


EXPRESS  (X>MPANY  EMPLOYES. 

New  York. 

About  January  1,  1896,  13  men  who  worked  in  the  stables  of 
ttn  express  company  at  88  Greenwich  street,  New  York  city,  went 
on  strike  because  their  wages  had  been  reduced;  from  J55  to  f 50 
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per  month.    Fourteen  stablemen  remained  at  work,  and  other  men 
were  immediately  employed  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers. 

On  the  3d  of  May  nine  porters  who  were  employed  by  m  express 
company  in  New  York  city  went  on  strike.  Their  alleged  griev- 
ance was  that  they  were  required  to  work  16  to  17  hours  a  day, 
Bundays  included,  for  |50  per  month.  Their  places  were  filled  the 
next  day,  and  the  strike  was  not  successful. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  at  midnight,  200  clerks,  drivers,  drivers' 
helpers  and  porters  in  the  employ  of  the  Adams  Express  Company 
in  New  York  city,  and  about  360  employes  of  that  company  in 
Jersey  City,  went  on  strike.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  trouble 
was  the  refusal  of  the  company  to  reinstate  two  drivers  who  had 
been  discharged,  but  the  workmen  also  alleged  that  the  company 
had  discriminated  against  members  of  labor  organizations  and  had 
been  systematically  discharging  old  employes  as  rapidly  as  they 
could  be  replaced  by  other  men  who  worked  for  lower  rates  of 
wages.  These  charges  were  denied  by  the  officers  of  the  company, 
who  claimed  that  employes  were  diacharged  only  for  cause. 

The  workmen  were  members  of  local  assemblies  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  attached  to  District  Assembly  No.  49,  a^nd  before  these 
organizations  took  final  action  in  the  matter  a  committee  of  the 
District  Assembly  was  appointed  to  call  on  the  president  of  the 
company  and  present  the  grievances  of  the  employes.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  company  refused  to  meet  this  committee  and  stated 
that  only  the  company  and  its  employes  were  concerned  in  any 
differences  between  them.  At  the  same  time  he  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  hear  any  statemenit  that  the  eonployes  of  the  company 
desired  to  make.  On  the  14th  of  August  a  committee  of  four  em- 
ployes, appointed  by  the  local  assemblies  of  which  they  were  mem- 
bers, called  on  the  president,  who  listened  to  their  statement  of 
grievances  but  refused  to  reinstate  the  employes  who  had  been 
discharged  by  subordinate  officers  of  the  company. 

On  the  17th  of  August  the  resident  member  of  the  board  called 
on  the  president  of  the  Adams  Express  Company  and  also  met 
representatives  of  the  workmen  who  were  on  strike,  and  endeav- 
ored to  assist  in  an  adjustment  of  the  differences.    He  also  con- 
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ferred  with  the  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration, with  a  view  to  joint  action  by  the  two  boards,  if  possible, 
but  neither  jwirty  desired  their  intervention  or  would  co-operate 
with  them  in  an  effort  to  settle  the  diflSculty. 
On  the  17th  of  August  the  following  letter  was  received: 

Adams  Exprbss  Company, 
Office  of  thb  .Prbsidbnt, 
New  York,  August  17, 1896. 

Hon.  Oharlbs  L.  Phipps,  No.  26  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York: 

Dear  Sir. —  Since  your  call  this  morning,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Chairman  Martin,  of  New  Jersey,  to  which  I  have  replied.  We 
bave  succeeded  in  employing  enough  men  to  man  our  wagons^  and, 
at  this  writing,  every  position  is  filled;  besides  which  we  have  a 
reserve  force  of  75  wagon  men  In  the  event  that  some  of  those 
employed  to-day  may  be  induced  by  the  bolters  to  withdraw  from 
the  service.    I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  kind  offers. 

Yours  truly, 

JJ.  C.  WEIR, 

President. 

Subsequently  members  of  the  board  made  repeated  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty,  but  the  officers  of  the 
company  claimed  that  the  trouble  was  practically  at  an  end,  while 
the  representatives  of  the  local  assemblies  expressed  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  win  the  strike,  and  did  not  desire  the  services 
of  the  board. 

On  the  12th  of  September  the  workmen  abandoned  the  struggle 
and  declared  the  strike  off. 


FIREWORKS  MAKERSw 

Granitbvillb,  S.  I. 

On  the  24th  of  January  250  employes  in  a  fireworks  manufactory 
at  Graniteville,  S.  I.,  principally  young  women  and  boys,  struck 
against  a  reduction  in  wages.    They  worked  by  the  piece,  and  only 
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75  of  them  were  affected  by  the  rednctioii.    The  next  day  they 
accepted  the  redBction,  and  all  hands  returned  to  work. 


PURWORKEES. 

Brooklyn. 

On  the  14th  of  April  40  la:boreps  who  were  employed  in  a  fur 
nmnufactory  at  North  Third  street  and  Kent  avenue,  Brooklyn, 
struck  for  an  increase  in  wages.  The  strike  lasted  thre^  days,  and 
was  not  successful.  About  one-half  of  the  strikers  returned  to 
work  and  the  places  of  the  others  were  filled  by  new  hands. 


FURNITURE  WORKERS. 

COHOBB. 

On  April  30th  it  was  reported  that  the  employes  of  a  furniture 
factory  at  Cohoes  went  on  strike  to  compel  the  payment  of  wagee 
due  to  them.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  sent  to  the  proprietor  of  thie 
factory,  it  was  stated  that  there  was  no  strike,  that  one  man  and  a 
boy  left  the  factory  because  the  foreman  desired  them  to  work  by 
the  piece,  which  they  declined  to  d<K,  and  their  places  were  filled. 

New  York. 

On  the  28th  of  March  five  furniture  workers  who  were  employed 
in  a  shop  at  332  East  Forty-eighth  street,  New  York  city,  Y^nt  on 
strike  because  they  were  required  to  work  10  hours  per  day..  They 
demanded  that  nine  hours'  labor  constitute  a  day's  work,  as  they 
had  formerly  worked  only  that  number  of  hours  per  day.  On  op 
about  the  7th  of  April  the  employer  acceded  to  their  demand  and 
they  returned  to  work. 


GAS  COMPANY  EMPLOYES. 

New  York. 

On  the  18th  of  March  the  Board  received  information  that  a  gas 
company  in  New  York  city  had  locked  out  some  of  its  employes. 
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The  company  claimed!  thiat  there  was  no  lockout,  but  that  it  was 
customary  to  dismiss  a  certain  percentage  of  the  workmen  in  the 
spring,  owing  to  the  decreased  consumption  of  gas.  During  Octo- 
ber a  number  of  these  men,  who  were  competent  workers,  were  again 
employed  by  the  company. 


GLASSWORKEBS. 

BOCHBSTBR. 

On  the  18th  of  April  about  30  boys,  known  as  "  carry  out "  boys, 
who  were  employed  at  the  Rochester  Glass  Works,  struck  for  an' 
increase  in  wages.  The  proprietors  of  the  works  refused  to  accede 
to  the  demands  of  the  strikers,  and  the  next  morning  a  new  force 
of  boys  was  set  at  work.    The  strike  was  not  successful. 


GRAIN  SCOOPERS. 
Buffalo. 
In  March,  1896,  a  number  of  tie  grain  shovelers  who  were  em- 
ployed in  transferring  grain  from  vessels  to  the  various  elevators 
in  Bufitolo  organized  a  union,  known  as  Grain  Shovelers*  Union 
Xo.  51,  which  aflaiiated  with  and  obtained  a  charter  from  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  Union.  James  Kennedy  had  a  con- 
tract  with  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  for  shoveling  all  grain 
unloaded  from  vessels  owned  by  members  of  that  association  at 
the  port  of  Buffalo,  at  the  rate  of  |3.50  per  thousand  bushels.  Of 
this  sum  11.50  was  paid  to  the  elevator  owner  for  the  use  of  the 
steam  shovel  and  |1.85  to  the  workmen  for  shoveling  the  grain. 
Before  and  immediately  after  the  organization  of  Local  Union  No. 
61  the  shovelers  claimed  that  f  1.85  per  thousand  bushels  was  not 
Buflftcient  compensaytion  for  their  work,  and  they  also  objected  to 
the  saloon  boss  system.  They  claimed  that  under  this  system 
tbe  workmen  Were  required  to  trade  at  the  boss  sooopers'  saloons 
and  were  induced  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  earnings  for 
drink.    The  rtiovelers,  however^  offered  to  work  during  the  present 
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Beason  for  ^.85  per  thousand  bushels,  proTided  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
would  recognize  their  union,  employ  only  union  workmen,  and 
abolish  the  saloon  boss  system. 

Early  in  April  these  maitters  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Kennedy.  He  stated  that  for  many  years  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  boss  scoopers  to  keep  saloons,  and,  as  he  had  en- 
gaged his  boss  scoopers  for  the  season,  it  wais  impossible  for  him 
to  change  the  system  immediately;  that  he  would  employ  union 
workmen  and  would  recognize  Local  Union  No.  51,  if  Mr.  Hartnett 
were  removed  from  the  presidency  of  that  organization;  and,  if 
the  men  wanted  an  advanoe  in  wages  for  the  next  season,  he 
would  try  to  obtain  an  advance  in  rates  from  the  Lake  Carries' 
Association^  and  if  he  secured  the  contract  for  another  year  he 
would  give  the  workmen  every  cent  that  would  be  allowed  to  him 
over  and  above  the  present  rate  per  thousand  bushels.  His  reply 
was  reported  to  the  union,  and  Mr.  Hartnett  went  through  the  for- 
mality of  resigning  his  office,  but  his  resignation  was  not  accepted. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  about  800  grain  shovelers,  who  had  not 
joined  Local  Uuion  No.  51,  formed  an  independent  union,  known 
as  the  Buffalo  Grain  Shovelers'  Union.  Mr.  Kennedy  immediately 
agreed  to  recognize  this  organization,  and  it  was  alleged  that  some 
of  the  boss  scoopers  discharged  a  number  of  members  o£  Local 
Union  No.  51  because  they  refused  to  join  the  new  union.  The 
rivalry  between  the  two  organizations  resulted  in  a  strike  or  lock- 
out of  about  400  members  of  Local  Union  No.  51,  which  took  place 
on  the  1st  of  June.  The  workmen  claimed  that  they  were  locked 
out,  but  this  claim  was  disputed  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 

On  the  3d  of  June  the  resident  member  of  the  Board  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  workmen  who  were  involved'  in  the  trouble,  and 
also  called  on  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Oaptain  James  J.  Brown,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  Mr.  Kennedy  stated  that 
he  had  all  the  grain  shovelers  he  required,  and  his  business  had 
not  been  interrupted;  that  800  men,  most  of  whom  were  experi- 
enced grain  shovelers,  had  joined  the  new  union,  and  they  refused 
to  work  with  men  who  were  not  members  of  their  organization. 
He  denied  that  there  had  been  a  lockout,  and  claimed  that  a  few 
hundred  men  had  voluntarily  left  his  employ. 
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ComimsGioner  Webster  subsequently  had  several  interviews  with 
the  officers  of  Local  Union  No.  51,  and  on  the  8th  of  June  he  and 
Oommiesioner  Pureell  held  a  conference  with  Rev.  T.  R.  Slicer 
and  Rev.  Father  Zurdher,  two  clergymen  who  had  interested  them- 
selves in  the  movement  to  abolish  the  saloon  boss.  President 
Hartnett  was  also  present  at  the  conference.  After  heaTing  the 
statements  of  these  parties  the  Board  d>ecided  to  formally  investi- 
gate the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

For  that  purpose  the  Board  met  in  Buffalo  June  10, 1896,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.  Present,  Ck)mmi6sioners  Phipps,  Pureell  and  Web- 
ster. Deputy  Attomfey-Gteneral  Ki«selburg  appeared  as  counsel 
for  the  Board  and  conducted  the  examination  of  witnesses.  In 
order  to  give  the  Deputy  Attorney-General  time  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  Board  took  a  recess  till  2  o'clock  p  nu, 
at  which  time  the  Board  proceeded  with  the  investigation  as  fol- 
lows: 

Chairman  Phipps. — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
statute,  which  is  chapter  63  of  the  Laws  of  1887,  relating  to  griev- 
ances and  troubles  of  the  nature  of  that  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  this  city,  the  Board  are  met  here  to-day  to  hear  such  tes- 
timony as  may  be  offered  respecting  the  same,  and,  if  in  their  jmwer, 
to  determine  any  matters  of  difference;  and  if  not  in  their  power, 
to  at  least  place  that  testimony  in  such  rfiape  as  to  be  of  value  to 
all  parties  concerned. 


John  F.  Neville,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Neville?     A.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  Fulton  street. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  business?     A.  I  worked  at  the  grain  busi- 
ness, shoveling  grain,  this  last  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  And  w<here  were  you  employed?     A.  The  last  place  was  at 
the  Erie  elevator. 

Q.  For  whom  did  you  work?    A.  For  Eclv.ard  Sheehan. 

Q.  Who  is  he?     A.  The  boss  scooi>er. 
11 
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Q.  That  is  what  you  call  jour  foreniau,  is  it  not?  A,  Yes,  sdr, 
the  foreman. 

Q.  IMd  you  work  for  him  or  did  he  simply  have  charge  of  you? 
A.  We  worked  for  him;  he  had  icharge  of  us. 

Q.  Who  paid  you?  A.  Mr.  Kennedy  used  to  pay  us  every  Satur- 
day at  the  oflSee. 

Q.  What  Kennedy?     A.  William  Kennedy. 

Q.  Was  William  Kennedy  a  foreman  too?  A.  We  worked  for 
Edward  Sheehan,  I  suppose;  Eddie  Sheehan  we  worked  for,  sir; 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  the  man  that  paid  us. 

Q.  You  had  worked  in  that  Erie  elevator  four  years?  A.  Well, 
I  worked  the  most  part  of  last  summer  there  and  the  summer  be- 
fore; I  went  there  some  time  in  June,  I  think,  and  finished  up  in 
the  f  aU,  and  I  worked  there  this  spring  right  along  until  two  weeks 
ago- 

Q.  ECow  did  you  <come  to  stop  work  two  .weeks  ago?  A.  I  was 
working  diown  at  the  elevator,  and  the  boss  called  me  and  told 
me  to  go  and  ^t  my  supper;  it  was  after  6  o'clock,  and  he  told 
me  to  hurry  back;  he  told  me  that  he  wanted  me  to  go  to  join  the 
union. 

Q.  IMd  you  come  back  after  6  o'clock?-   A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  it  then  that  he  told  you  he  wanted  you  to  join  the 
union?  A.  He  told  me  before  I  went  to  my  supper;  when  I  icame 
ba-ck  I  finished  the  vessel  about  7  o'clock,  or  a  little  after  when  I 
got  through  it;  I  told  Eddie  Sheehan  I  was  not  going  to  join  the 
union ;  he  said  he  would  put  a  man  in  my  place  in  the  morning. 

Q.  What  union  was  it  he- wanted  you  to  join?  A.  He  did  not 
say  what  union  he  wanted  me  to  join  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  a  union  at  that  time?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I 
was  a  member  of  Union  51. 

Q.  IMd  he  tell  you  subsequently  what  union  he  wanted  you  to 
join?     A.  No,  sir,  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  at  any  time?  A.  No,  sir;  but  the  assistant 
boss  told  me  the  next  day  we  could  not  work  there  any  more. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  join  what  union?     A.  Kennedy's  union. 

Q.  Just  what  language  was  used,  as  near  as  you  can  tell?     A* 
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H«  told  me  we  could  nioit  work  there  any  more  umless  we  joined' 
Kennedj^fl  union. 

Q.  Did  he  eay  "  Kennedy's  union ''?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what 
he  'Said. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then?  A.  I  took  my  ^ovel  and  did  not  gd 
lihere  siiice. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  to  get  work  since?  A.  No^  sir,  I  did  not  go 
near  the  place  sin-ce. 

Q.  That  was  two  weeks  ago?  A.  Yes,  sir;  two  weeks  ago  yes- 
terday. 

Q.  Did  either  the  foreman  or' assistant  foreman  of  that  elevator 
manage  or  own  a  saloon?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  one?    A.  Eddie  Sheehan  owned  a  saloon  there. 

Q.  Where  wa-s his  saloon  located?    A.  Located  on  Ohio  street. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  elevator?  A.  Not  very  far,  sir;  just  across 
the  street  a  little  ways. 

Q.  Did  you  patronize  that  saloon?     A.   Yes,  sometimes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  credit  account  there?  A.  Yes^  sir;  I  was 
running  a  bill  there  every  week. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  every  week?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  paid  every  week. 

Q.  How?     A.  When  I  would  get  paid  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  understanding  with  Mr.  Sheehan  in  refer- 
ence to  running  a  bill  there  at  the  bar?  A.  No,  sir;  as  long  as  I 
was  working  I  could  go  and  get  all  the  drink  I  wanted,  as  long  as 
I  was  working  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  cash  for  any  drinks  there?  A.  Very  little, 
sir;  I  paid  a  little,  but  a  very  little,  except  on  SatuMay,  when  I  got 
paid  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  allow  your  bill  to  run  over  the  Saturday  of  your 
pay?  A.  I  don't  believe  I  did;  not  to  my  knowledge,  only  the  last 
time,  when  I  was  discharged,  I  did  not  pay  him,  to  tell  the  truth; 
it  was  not  much,  only  half  a  dollar  anyhow. 

Q.  Did  many  of  the  men  who  were  working  with  you  at  the 
Erie  elevator  trade  with  Sheehan  at  his  saloon?  A.  They  all  did, 
sir. 

Q.  And  was  it  the  custom  to  run  bills  there?    A.  Yes,  sir,  it  was 
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the  custom^  they  all  ran  bills  there  that  worked  at  the  grain  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  Didthey  buy  drinks  in  any  other  saloon?  A.  Very  few;  they 
used  not  to  go  to  any  other  saloon,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  talk  with  anybody  with  reference  to 
where  you  should  trade^  in  your  saloom  business  or  any  thing  of 
that  kiiid?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  anybody  with  reference  to  running 
a  bill  at  Sheehan's  saloon?  A.  I  had  no  talk  about  it;  only  I  used 
to  often  run  a  bill  there;  many  times. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  you  began  work  at  this  place  before 
you  began  to  run  a  bill  at  Sheehan's  saloon?  A.  It  was  not  very 
long,  I  can  assure  you. 

Q.  You  were  a  stranger  there  when  you  first  began  to  work  there? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  when  I  first  went  to  work  there,  about  three 
years  ago. 

Q.  And  you  began  to  run  a  bill  just  after  you  began  to  work? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did)  you)  know  they  would  allow  you  to  run  a  bill?  A^ 
I  found  out  by  trying,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  understanding  with  Sheehan  that  you  would 
have  to  pay  him  out  of  your  week's  wages?  A.  No,  sir;  no  under- 
standing, only,  of  course,  we  had  to  pay  him  on  Saturday  night. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  you  had  to  pay  him  on  Saturday  night? 
A.  If  we  did  not  pay  him  on  Saturday  night,  I  suppose  we  would 
lose  our  jobs. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  you  would  lose  your  job  if  you  did  not 
pay  him  on  Saturday  night?  A.  Nothing,  only  we  have  got  to 
pay  our  bills,  anyway. 

Q.  Did  anybody  ever  tell  you  that  you  had  to  pay  your  bills? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who?    A.  Mr.  Kennedy  at  the  first  oflP. 

Q.  What  Mr.  Kennedy?  A.  The  man  that  goes  around  the  ele- 
vator on  Saturdays  and  pays  us. 

Q.  That  is  William  Kennedy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?    A.  He  said  we  all  should  pay  our  bills 
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when  he  paid  us;  he  said  that  last  summer*down  to  the  Niagara 
eleyatop. 

Q.  How  long  before  that  was  it  that  Mr.  Kennedy  began  to  pay 
yon?    A.  It  was  only  about  a  week,  I  think,  or  three  or  four  days. 

Q.  A  few  days  after  Mr.  Kennedy  took  charge  of  paying  the 
men  he  said  you  must  pay  all  your  bills?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  discharging  you  if  you  did  not 
pay  them?  A.  No  sir;  he  did  not  say  anything  like  that;  only  we 
had  to  pay  our  bills. 

Q.  Did  you  owe  any  bills  at  that  time  only  saloon  bills?  A.  Not 
a  great  deal,  sir,  I  think,  only  home  bills. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  complaint  because  you  did  not  pay  them, 
did  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  belonged  to  another  union,  didn^t  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  this  union  that  is  known  as  Kennedy's  Union?  A. 
I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  what  the  benefits  of  belonging  to  it  wouldl 
be?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  go  near  the  place  at  all  to  join  it. 


John  Boland,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Boland?    A.  I  live  in  Buffalo,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts?  A.  Two  hundred  and  forty-three  Ellicott 
street. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  business?    A.  Grain  shoveler. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  at  that  business?  A.  I  have  been 
at  the  business  since  May,  1866. 

Q.  Where  were^you  last  employed?  A.  Dakota  and  Sturges 
elevator. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  working  there  up  to  the  time  when 
you  stopped?  A.  I  went  to  work  there  a  year  ago  this  last  spring, 
worked  all  last  seasota,  started  in  this  spring,  and  worked  until 
two  weeks  ago  this  morning. 

Q.  Were  you  also  paid  by  William  Kennedy?    A.  Yes,  sir.- 
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Q.  Who  paid  you  before  he  began?  A.  The  last  parties  I  worked 
for  paid  me  before  he  began. 

Q.  And  who  were  they?  A.  I  worked  for  Mann  Brothers,  on  the 
floating  elevator,  before  I  went  to  work  at  the  Dakota  a  year  ago 
last  spring. 

Q.  Is  William  Kennedy  connected  with  the  Dakota  elevator? 
A.  I  don't  know  ho>w  he  is  connected  with  it;  he  is  connected  with 
Mr.  James  Kennedy's  business;  it  seems  to  me  he  acts  as  general 
manager  or  superintendent  for  Mr.  James  Kennedy. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  James  Kennedy?  A.  James  Kennedy  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  contractor  for  the  Lake  Oarriers'  Association. 

Q.  He  has  the  contract  to  shovel  the  grain?  A.  He  has  the  eon- 
tract,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  to  handle  this  grain  at  the 
Buffalo  elevators. 

Q.  James  Kennedy  employed  you,  then?  A.  Mr.  Desmond  em- 
ployed me;  I  was  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  employment,  I  suippose. 

Q.  How  did  you  oome  to  leave  two  weeks  ago?  A;  Two  weeks 
ago  Wednesday  morning  we  had  a  boat  come  to  the  elevator;  when 
we  went  there,  a  few  minutes  before  7  in  the  morning,  we  went 
to  the  saloon  and  took  our  shovels  out  of  there  the  same  as  we 
always  did. 

Q.  Out  of  what  saloon?  A.  Out  of  Mr.  Desmond^s  saloon,  the 
boss  shoveler. 

Q.  He  had  a  saloon  too?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  men  used  to  keep  your  shovels  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Gpo  on.  A.  We  went  down  to  the  elevator  and  got  aboard 
the  boat;  Mt.  Desmond  was  aboard  the  boat;  we  went  to  get  the 
leg  tackle;  some  of  the  men  had  this  leg  across  boards  to  pull  the 
leg  in;  Mr.  Desmond  told  us  all  to  oome  up;  said  "  I  want  you  up 
here; "  we  went  up  to  the  hatch ;  Mr.  Desmond  said  "  men,"  he  says, 
"  Any  of  you  who  have  not  joined  the  union  can  not  work  here; 
those  men  have  got  a  union  and  they  won't  work  with  you." 

Q.  Who  did  he  mean  by  "those  men?  "  A.  Some  of  the  same 
men  that  were  working  right  along  with  us  previous  to  that 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  the  union  was?    A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  You  were  already  a  member  of  a, union?   A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  was  that  union?   A.  That  union  was  Local  5L 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  it?  What  is  the  local  association  a  part 
of?    A.  The  longshopemen. 

Q.  Was  there  any  rule  or  were  there  any  ordeal  which  required 
you  men  to  leave  your  shovels  at  Desmond^s  saloon?  A.  Well,  I 
don^t  know  as  there  was;  I  oould  not  say  as  there  was;  we  had  no 
other  place  to  leave  them  unless  we  left  them  at  the  elevator,  and 
if  we  left  them  at  the  elevator^  there  were  men  going  aax>uind  to 
take  those  shovels  and  take  them  to  some  other  elevator  and  mark 
them  different,  and  send  us  to  the  stores  to  buy  new  ones. 

Q.  You  could  not  take  them  home?  A.  We  had  no  use  at  home 
for  them. 

Q.  Did  j<m  trade  at  Desmoiid's  saloon?   A.  Not  a  great  deal, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  trade  there?    A.  Well,  very  little. 

Q.  Rod  an  account  there?  A.  Yes,  I  had  a  little  account  there 
last  season,  not  this  season ;  I  was  not  drinking  anything  and  I  had 
no  account  there. 

Q.  Whenever  you  have  been  there  you  found  shovelers  working 
at  the  elevator  in  the  ealoon,  didn't  you?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  a«  you  observed,  were  the  customers  of  Desmond's 
saloon  chiefly  made  up  of  employea  at  the  Dakota  elevator?  A. 
Dakota  and  Sturges  elevator;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you'  know  whether  or  not  those  men  ran  accounts  there? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  system  was  employed  in  collecting  those  accounts? 
A.  Well,  the  men  went  up  and  Mr.  William  Kennedy  came  around 
on  Saturday  afternoon ;  Mr.  Kennedy  paid  the  men ;  went  into  the 
engine-room  and  paid  them  out  through  the  window;  called  the 
men's  names;  each  man's  money  was  made  up  in  an  envelope;  on 
the  envelope  was  the  name  of  a  firm  doing  business  down  here  on 
Seneca  street;  one  member  of  the  firm  is  here  now;  Mr.  Goldman 
is  a  member  of  that  firm. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  that  firm  ?  A.  I  can't  remember  now ; 
their  name  was  on  fthe  envelox)e  we  got  the  money  in ;  if  the  men! 
were  not  working  at  the  time,  some  of  them  went  across  to  the 
saloon  and  paid  their  bill  over  the  bar;  if  we  were  working,  some 
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of  them  had  (to  go  do^we  in  the  hold  to  relieve  others  to  go  and  get 
their  pay. 

Q.  IMd  Mr.  William  Kennedy  say  anything  about  paying  the 
saloon  bill?  A.  Not  this  season;  when  I  started  there^  a  year  ago 
last  springy  the  first  pay  we  got  Mr.  Kennedy  made  the  remark 
to  the  men  that  any  of  them  that  ran  any  bills  in  the  Baloon,  they 
mxi!st  pay  them« 

Q.  Before  Mr.  Kennedy  showed  up  it  was  the  custom  to  pay  the 
men  off  at  the  saloon,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  fo9*eman  ran  the  saloon  just  as  he  does  now?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  custom  was  to  take  the  pay  for  the  saloon  bill  out 
of  the  wages?  A.  Some  did  and  some  did  not;  I  have  worked  for 
men  that  did  not. 

By  James  Kennedy: 

^.  Who  wajs  the  man  who  did  not  take  it  out? 
Chairman  Phipps. — You  will  be  allowed  to  ask  questions  at  the 
proper  time. 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  After  Kennedy  took  hold  they  paid  you  off  at  the  elevator? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  before  they  paid  you  the  first  time,  they  told  yon  yoa 
must  pay  your  saloon  bill?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  men  refusing  to  pay  their 
saloon  bills?  A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not;  I  have  heard  of  some  that  did 
not  pay,  but  I  know  nothing  about  it  any  more  than  hearsay. 

Q.  How  many  men  1  ft  the  elevator  that  morning  that  you  left? 
A  I  can't  say  for  certain;  I  should  say  there  were  from  20  to  30 
men. 

Q.  Left  that  one  elevator,  the  Dakota  elevator?    A.  I  did  not 

wait  to  sefe  or  look  to  see;  I  walked  ashore  off  the  boat,  came 

# 

onto  the  street,  stayed  there  for  a  while,  and  then  Went  home. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  grain  was  to  be  shoveled  that  day? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
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Q.  You  remember  the  conversation  that  Mr.  Kennedy  addressed 
to  you  the  day  he  paid  you  the  first  time,  in  regard  to  the  payment 
of  your  bills?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  just  told  you  he  made  the  remark  to 
the  men  as  they  stood  in  front  of  this  window  waiting  for  their 

pay. 

Q.  Did  he  use  the  word  "  saloon ''  in  that  talk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


Matthew  Oarrig,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Kiaselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  Fifty-nine  Miami  street. 

Q.  And  you  are  a  grain  shoveler?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  at  the  business?  A.  As  near  as 
I  can  recollect,  ten  or  eleven  years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  last  employed?    A.  The  Stur^s  elevator. 

Q.  Who  was  your  foreman?    A.  iSmothy  Desmond. 

Q.  The  isame  man  who  is  at  the  Dakota?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  had  you  worked  there?  A.  Well,  I  worked 
there  about  four  years  in  all,  all  together. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  -stop  work,  there?  A.  Two  weeks  ago 
yesterday. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  stop?  A.  The  way  I  came  to  stop:  two 
weeks  ago  Monday  we  were  working  at  the  Sturges  elevator,  and  I 
was  working  there;  they  put  out  one  job  there;  on  Monday  night 
we  went  to  the  Dakota  elevator  and  put  out  a  job;  all  the  men 
that  worked  on  that  job  on  Monday  night  were  men  that  belonged 
to  International  Longshoremen's  Union  No.  51  of  the  Grain  Shov- 
elers'  Union;  that  is,  all  the  men  that  were  in  that  job  Monday 
nig'ht;  we  worked  until  10  o'clock  Tuesday  morning  before  we  got 
through;  after  we  finished  the  job  we  went  home;  in  the  morning 
we  went  around  to  see  if  there  was  any  work,  and  there  wasn't 
any  work;  I  went  into  the  saloon  to  wait  until  work  oame  in;  Des- 
mond called  me  otft  and  called  a  brother  of  mine  out  and  called  four 
other  men  out  to  go  to  the  Wheeler  elevator  and  put  out  a  job 
there;  on  our  way  to  the  Wheeler  elevator  we  met  the  boss  scoox)er 
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and  lie  called  to  us  and  said  "  60  thome  and  get  your  dinner  and  be 
back  at  1  o'clock;  eome  of  us  hesitated  before  going  down  there; 
Desmond  said>  "What  are  you  stopping  for;  don't  you  want  to  go 
to  work?  "  I  isaidi,  "  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  go  to  work;  as  long  aa 
'  I  am  over  here  I  like  to  make  a  few  dollars  as  long  as  I  can;"  I 
sai^,  "  Is  everything  all  right  down  at  the  Wheeler?  '*  He  said, 
"  Yes;  go  on  down  there  and  go  to  work;"  when  I  went  tihere  to 
work  I  heard  the  orders  given,  "  All  the  men  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  union  will  quit;"  I  heard  that  at  the  Ooatsworth,  and  I  went 
down  to  the  Wheeler  and  heard!  the  same  remarks  passed;  I  be- 
longed to  51  and  could  not  join  another;  so  I  went  back  to  Des- 
motad'si —  what  I  called  my  own  pla)ce. 

Q.  Why  did  you  call  it  your  own  place?  A.  Beoauise  I  worked 
there. 

Q.  You  did  not  work  in  the  saloon?  A.  The  saloon  was  down 
below  where  I  worked. 

Q.  Did  the  men  at  the  elevator  where  you  worked  all  patronize 
Desmondi's  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  to. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  you  had  to?  A.  We  would  be  discharged  if 
we  did  not;  my  brother-in-law  was  discharged  because  he  would 
not  do  it 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Desmond  tell  him  that  was  the  reason  he  was  dia- 
charged?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  discharged  once  before  and  got 
back^  and  this  spring  he  could  not  get  work. 

Q.  Was  he  told  it  was  because  he  did  not  trade  with  Desmond? 
Al  Yes,  sir.   j^ 

Q.  Go  on?  A.  I  was  in  the  saloon  about  an  hour  when  Mr,  Dee- 
mond  came  in  to  me  and  said,  "Why  didn^t  you  go  to  that  job?  *' 
I  did  not  want  to  be  outspoken,  because  I  have  a  family  to  take 
care  of,  and  I  wanted  to  finish  the  week,  if  I  could;  I  said  the  leg 
was  in  and  I  did  not  want  to  go  down  there;  he  -said,  "Well,  you 
go  home;  I  don't  want  you  any  more;"  that  is  all  there  wa« 
about  it.  ' 

Q.  Are  the  men  engaged!  in  shoveling  regularly  employed,  or  are 
they  employed  by  the  job?    A.  They  are  employed  by  the  job. 

Q.  The  men  sit  around  the  docks,  and  when  work  comes  anybody 
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who  is  on  liandi  gets  it?  A.  No;  the  way  I  underatand  it,  the  men 
hang  around  the  elerator;  they  might  get  a  job  onoe  in  a  week 
op  they  might  not  get  a  job  in  three  or  four  weeks^  bat  the  majority 
of  the  hbasee  have  a  steady  gang. 

Q.  The  men  that  work  at  that  elevator  wait  around  there,  and  if 
there  is  any  work  they  get  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  ie  not  they  do  not  get  any?  A.  Then  they  don^t  get 
any. 

Q.  If  there  iis  more  w|ork  than  the  steady  men  <!an  do  they  would 
pick  xxp  outside  mem  to  (fiuliflh  a  job,  wouldn't  they  ?  A.  They  would 
not  pick  up  good  ment;  they  would  pi€k  up  the  worst  men";  they 
would  not  pick  up  the  men  that  would  benefit  them. 

Q.  If  there  was  a  rush  of  work  they  would  pick  lup  men  outside 
to  findsh  the  jdb,  wouldn't  they?  A.  Now  I  understand  you;  one 
week  we  worked  night  and  day;  there  was  a  small  gang  and  we 
worked  very  hard,  and  we  made  {30.50  that  week;  the  next  week 
we  did  hot  make  $15. 

Q.  Why?   A.  Because  they  overflowed  the  place  with  men. 

Q.  If  there  is  extra  work  they  employ  other  men,  dont  they? 
'A.  It  ^  not  nieoeesary;  I  never  saw  it  done  in  my  life  until  this 
summer^ 

Q.  Well,  it  i»  done?  A.  Yes,  fiir;  it  was  not  done  until  after  we 
got  locked  out^  thfe  moet  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  trade  at  Deismond's  saloom?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bun  a  weekiy  account  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  run  it?  A.  Juist  a  week;  I  would  pay  him 
np  every  Saturday  night;  ais  isoon  eus  I  got  paid  I  would  pay  him. 

Q.  That  was  also  true  of  the  time  before  Kennedy  took  charge? 
A.  Yes,  isar;  I- al way®  paid  my  bill®. 

Q.  Would  you  be  paid  off  at  the  saloons  before  Kennedy  took 
•chiairge?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  always  paid  off  in  the  saloon  before 
Kennedy  took  charge. 

Q.  And  the  amount  that  you  owed  in  the  saloon  was  deducted 
before  you  were  paid?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nowyouarepaidoff  at  the  elevator,  are  you  not?  A.  Yes^sir. 

Q.  The  money  is  in  an  envelope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  would  the  men  go  to  the.  foreman  and  pay  tbe  -saloon 
•Mil,  or  would  they  go  to  the  isaloon  and  pay  it?  A.  They  would 
g<a  to  the  saloon  and  pay  it. 

Q.  Would  the  foreman  be  there?    A.  The  boss  «oooi)er? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Oh,  yes;  he  is  always  behind  the  bar  taking  the 
money,  work  or  no  work. 

.  Q.  Do  you  remember  when  William  Kennedy  flnst  began  to  pay 
off?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ek)  you  remember  hearing  him  say  anything  about  the  pay- 
ment of  'bills  ?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not ;  I  never  heard  him  say  anything 
like  that;  I  heard  people  say  they  heard  him,  but  I  did  not  hear 
him. 

By  Commisfiioner  Purcell : 

Q.  Were  j<m  required  by  the  scooper  boss  to  patronize  his  aa- 
loon?    A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were. 

Q.  EKd  you  patronize  any  other  salioon?  A.  No,  sir;  and  we 
dassen^t  do  it. 

Q.  Why?    A.  Because  we  would  get  discharged  if  we  did. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?  A.  Because  a  brother-in-law  of  mane 
lived  in  the  same  house  with  me  and  worked  at  the  same  elevator 
last  summer;  he  is  not  what  you  call  a  drinker,  but  when  he  is  sick 
or  something  he  likes  to  get  a  good  ddnk,  and  he  used  to  go  in  next 
door  to  Tim  Desmond's  to  get  a  drink;  so  one  day  Desmond  called 
him  and  said:  "  Paddy,  I  don't  want  you  any  uKvre;  I  am  keeping 
this  saloon,  and  you  ought  to  come  in  and  paitronize  me;  I  don't 
want  you  any  more; "  he  was  laid  off  for  a  day,  and  the  next  day 
he  got  work,  and  this  spring  he  could  not  get  a  job. 

Q.  ,Did  he  patronize  Desmond  after  that?   A.  No,  sir,  he  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  a  generally  understood  fact,  among 
the  scoopers  about  all  the  elevators,  that  the  men  must  patronize 
the  saloons  kept  by  the  boas  sooopers?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  an 
understanding  about  that;  you  have  to  patronize  the  boss  scooper 
or  you  can  not  get  work  from  him;  if  you  do  patronize  him  —  the 
more  you  patronize  him  the  better  you  are  liked. 
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B J  Chairman  PMpp8: 

Q.  There  are  mny  men  among  you  who  are  not  drinking  men? 
A.  Yes,  flir. 

Q.  Who  do  not  touch  it?    A.  Yes,  «dr. 

Q.  How  does  it  fair  with  them?  A.  I  know  one  man  who  did 
not  taste  a  sup  in  four  years;  this  old  man  is  Tim  Cax)wley;  he 
don't  drink  anything,  don't  go  neair  the  saloon;  we  worked  a 
couple  of  jobs  through  the  winter,  and  he  would  not  be  let  into 
those  jobs;  in  the  spring  he  would  not  be  let  into  the  first  jobs; 
finally  they  let  the  old  man  have  a  job;  I  do  not  know  if  it  was 
because  he  joined  the  union,  but  anyway  they  gave  the  old  man 
to  understand  it  would  benefit  him. 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Do  those  saloons  keep  open  during  the  winter?  A.  This 
boss  6f  ours  did  not  last  winter,  becau^  he  did  not  have  any  place 
there  to  live;  he  is  living  up  stairs  now,  and  he  will  be  there  all 
the  time;  he  did  not  have  any  place  to  keep  open  last  winter. 

By  Chairman  Phipjw: 

Q.  What  is  the  custom;  do  the  majority  of  them  keep  open  dur- 
ing the  winter  or  are  they  closed?  A.  The  majority  of  them  kept 
open  during  the  winter. 

Q.  Is  there  traffic  enough  in  the  winter  to  pay  them  to  keep  them 
open?  A.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  traffic  at  all;  most  of  them  live  in 
the  same  place  with  the  saloon. 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  employe  you  were 
talking  about  was  kept  on  when  he  did  not  drink  at  all?  A.  The 
only  way  I  can  account  for  it  is  that  that  man  belonged  to  what 
they  call  the  Kennedy  Union,  and  they  hired  him  for  that  purpose, 
because  he  joined  that  union;  he  belongs  to  that  union  now;  I 
have  two  brothers-in-law  that  got  pretty  badly  done  up  —  they 
got  badly  licked;  the  two  of  them  were  in  the  house  for  a  week;  I 
have  got  doctors  to  prove  that  they  were  badly  licked. 
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By  Mr.  Kiaseltmrg: 

Q.  By  whiom?    A.  By  the  men  that  are  working  for  Kennedy. 

Q.  Why  did  they  licfc  them?  A:.  Beoanfie  they  refused  to  join 
the  Kennedy  Union;  a  gang  of  them  walked  through  the  creek 
and  every  man  they  met,  big  and  little,  they  jumped  on  him  like 
a  pack  of  hounds;  a  man  -was  not  eafe  to  walk  along  the  docks  for 
a  week  until  we  marched  up  to  the  mayor  to  get  protection. 

By  Oommiasioner  Pupcell : 

Q.  When  was  this?    A.  Two  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  complain  to  the  police?  A.  Yee,  sir;  and  a  couple 
of  parties  went  up  to  headqijartere  and  could  not  get  wanrants  out. 

By  Ck)mniissioner  Webster: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  ca»e  where  a  man'e  saloon  bill  amounted 
to  more  than  Ms  salary?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  kniow  of  many  in- 
stances of  that  sort;  I  know  a  man  who  -did  not  work  two  days  in 
a  week,  and  he  paid  |14  of  a  bar  bill ;  that  is  one  instance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  man's  name?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  would  swear 
i  false  oath  for  a  glass  of  beer;  he  would  be  around  the  elevator  all 
the  week,  and  he  would  not  work,  and  Saturday  night  he  would 
have  juat  as  much  money  coming  to  him  as  I  did;  he  paid  fl4  of 
a  bar  bill  on  Saturday  night. 

Q.  Where  <Iid  this  man  work?  A.  He  worked  at  the  Sturgea 
elevator,  where  I  worked  last  summer. 


Jeremiah  Meehan,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mt.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  Elk  street. 

Q.  And  your  business  is  wl^t?  A.  I  fiave  been  foreman  of  an 
elevator  up  to  the  first  of  this  year;  I  ain't  been  doing  anything 
since. 

Q.  What  was  the  elevator?    A.  Kellogg. 

Q.  Do  you  own  a  saloon?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  boss  scooper  at 
that  elevator  one  season  only;  the  rest  of  the  time  I  was  foreman 
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of  tbe  elevator;  last  iseasoB  I  wasvforeman  of  the  elevaitor;  the  eea- 
eon  before  that  I  was  boas  soooper  at  the  elevator. 

Q.  And  you  'did  not  run  a  saloon  in  either  capacity?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  connected!  withi  the  elevating  business 
there  that  did  own  a  saloon?  A.  No,  sir;  there  were  a  <Hwiple  of 
scoopers  that  worked  In  the  gang  that  were  interested  in  a  aaloon, 
but  nobody  an  authority. 

Q.  Do  you  know  liow  the  grain  scooping  business  is  being  con- 
ducted now?  A.  Yes,  eir;  I  understand  thait  Mr.  Kennedy  haa 
the  contract  for  handling  all  the  grain  that  comes  into  Buffalo,  at 
a  certain  rate  per  thousand;  then  he  appoints  men  at  all  the 
elevators;  isometimee  a  man  might  take  Charge  of  two  elevators,  or 
three;  and  these  men  ha.ve  the  hiring  of  their  own  men;  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  the  handling  of  the  grain. 

Q.  Doiyou  know  anything  about  the  way  of  handling  the  business 
at  the  elevators,  in  a  general  way?  A.  In  a  general  way,  I  know 
thel  boss  scoopers  keep  saloons  and  the  men  all  patronize  them. 

Q.  Would  the  men  run  accounts  in  the  saloons  of  the  boss  scoop- 
ers?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  dk)  not  pay  in  ^a-^,  as  I  understand  it; 
they  all  have  accounts  there. 

Q.  Would  they  get  groceries  there?  A.  No,  isir;  they  don't  keep 
groceries;  some  of  them  keep  boarders. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  notice  the  difference  in  the  efficiency  of  the  men 
as  workmen  between  those  who  worked  in  yourf  elevator^  wherq 
there  was  no  saloon  connection,  and  those  who  worked  in  other 
elevators 'Where  there  was  a  saloon?  A.  I  con-siderAi  I  had  a  bet- 
ter -class  of  men,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Did  better  work?  A.  We  did  the  fastest  work  was  on  the 
creek,  anyway. 

Q.  And  you  were  a  most  respectable  element?  A.  I  considered 
so;  I  considered  I  had  a  very  fine  gang  of  men. 


Patrick  Griffin,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Kisrolburg: 
Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Griffin?    A.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 


five  Pulton. 
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Q.  And  what  was  your  basinesa?    A.  Orain  shovellen 

Q.  Whereabout©?    A.  Marine  elevator. 

Q*  And  how  long  did  you  work  there?    A.  Under  Mr.  Kennedy's 
©ystem  I  have  only  worked  three  weeks,  but  I  am  an  old-time ' 
©cooper  for  the  last  six  years;  last  season  I  did  not  scoop  any. 

Q.  When  did  you  «stop  working  under  Kennedy?  A.  Two  weeks 
this  evening. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  tojstop?  A.  A  canal  boat  came  in  to  the 
Marine  dock;  J  handled  the  spouting  ©coop,  te  go  down  to  spout 
the  boat  to  load  it;  Mr.  McMahon  called  me  and  aeked  me  if  I  did 
not  go  to  join  Kennedy's  Union;  I  said,  no,  sir;  "  do  you  intend 
to  join  it?  "  he  said;  I  said  "  no,  sir;  I  belong  to  one,  and  that  is 
suflScient  to  me;  "  "  well,"  he  said,  "  my  orders  are  you  can  not  work 
here; "  and  he  said,  "  I  am  sorry  I  have  got  to  discharge  you,  be- 
eause  the  time  you  have  been  with  me  you  have  been  first  rate; " 
I  have  not  seen  the  man  since. 

Q.  What  was  that  man's  name?    A.  Simon  McMahon. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live?  A.  He  lives  on  Chicago  street;  I  don't 
really  know  the  number  of  the  placa 

Q.  He  was  the  boss  scooper?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  the  boss 
scooper. 

Q.  Did  he  run  a  saloon?  A.  He  ran  a  saloon  and^grocery  store 
both. 

Q.  Does  he  run  it  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  did  he  drop?  A.  Well,  they  are  in  two  different  parts 
of  the  building;  the  entrance  to  the  saloon  is  on  Chicago  street  and 
the  entrance  to  the  grocery  is  on  Elk  street. 

Q.  Is  there  any  means  of  connection  between  the  saloon  and  the 
grocery?    A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  saloon  from  the  elevator?  A.  Quite  a  dis- 
tance; the  elevatoir  is  on  the  island  and  the  saloon  on  Elk  street 

Q.  Did  you  patronize  that  saloon?  A.  I  used  to  go  into  the 
saloon. 

Q.  And  did  you  find  as  rule,  that  the  men  who  worked  in  the 
Marine  elevator  patronized  the  saloon?  A.  Well,  as  far  as  I  can 
say;  of  course,  the  majority  of  the  men  have  no  money  with  them, 
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and  that  was  the  only  place  they  €Ould  get  drink  if  they  need^ 
a  drink. 

Q.  They  would  get  credit  there?    A.  Yes,  jsfir. 

Q.  Why  wouldn't  the  men  have  any  money  with  them?  A.  That 
I  can't  tell  you;  I  never  a-sked  the  question. 

Q.  Would  they  leave  all  their  money  at  the  saloons?  A.  That 
I  can't  tell  you;  I  never  asked  them  why  they  did  not  have  money 
with  them.  ^ 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  there  when  the  men  settled  their  weekly 
bar  bills?    A.  I  have  been  in  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  bar  bills  would  approxi- 
mate the  salaries?  A.  I  can't  tell  you ;  I  know  two  instances  where 
the  bar  bill  was  |7.75,  and  |10.60  was  the  pay  for  them. 

Q.  Were  those  men  married  men?  A.  One  of  them  was  a  mar- 
ried  man,  and  the  other  I  can't  say  whether  he  is  a  married  man  or 
not;  I  know  his  wife  does  not  live  in  BuflPalo,  if  he  is  a  marrfed 
man.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  an  instance  where  a  man's  bar  bill  wa« 
greater  than  hi®  wages?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  man  being  discharged  because  he 
would  not  pay  his  bar  bill?    A.  That  I  have  not  seen  for  the  season. 

Q.  Have  yau  seen  it  in  any  other  season?  A.  I  have  seen  the 
Kme,  in  my  own  case,  where  the  boss  would  let  me  walk  the  docks 
and  would  not  give  me  work,  under  the  old  system,  because  I  did 
not  patronize  the  ealoon;  I  ain't  a  regular  temperance  nian,  but 
I  never  patronize  the  saloon  to  any  account. 

Q.  How  many  left  the  elevator  when  you  did?  A.  There  was 
20  left  thalt  evening;  I  don't  know  how  many  have  left  since;  I 
have  known  five  to  leave  since  I  left. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  men  stay  there  that  worked  there  before? 
Did  any  of  the  men  join  Kennedy's  Union?  A.  Yes,  sir;  because 
our  attention  was  called  to  that  before  I  left  there;  our  attention 
wa«  called  by  Mr.  Kenny,  the  time-keeper,  to  go  to  John  P.  Malone's 
here  on  Main  street,  and  some  of  us  did  not  go;  our  attention  was 
called  to  it  on  Wednesday  —  ns  men  who  did  not  go  to  the  hall, 
our  attention  was  called  to  it  again. 
12 
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Q.  Were  you  ever  told  that  you  must  not  remain  a  member  of 
Local  No.  51?    A.  No,  -sir;  I  never  was  told  any  such,  thing. 

Q.  You  know,  as  a  fact,  that  the  men  in  the  Marine  elevator 
patronized  the  bos®  scooper'®  saloon  Itihat  wa;s  a  mile  away  from 
the  elevator?  A.  They  used  to  patronize  it  more  than  anything 
else,  but  I  don't  think  the  man,  if  he  had  much  work  to  do,  would 
allow  it;  it  wais  -so  far  from  the  elevator  that  he  could  not  do  it; 
in  fipare  moments  they  u®ed  to  patronize  the  saloon,  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  tibem  to  patronize  any  other  saloon? 
A.  No,  I  don't  know  that  they  did;  of  course,  I  never  watched 
them. 


William  McDonald,  being  dlily  ©worn,  testified^  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  I  live  at  128  Sandusky  street. 

Q.  And  what  wa®  your  bu-siness?  A.  Scooping  or  shovelling 
grain. 

Q.  At  what  elevator?    A.  Alt  the  Ooat»wortih  and  Kellogg. 

Q.  Who  was  your  boss  scooper?    A.  William  McDonald,  sir. 

Q.  He  live©  on  South  Micfhigan  street?    A.  Ye^,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  stop  working?  A.  I  stopped  work  about  two 
weeks  ago,  when  the  men  were  ordered  out. 

Q.  Who  ordered  them  out?  A.  Well,  William  McDonald 
ordered  me  out. 

Q.  For  what?  A.  Because,  I  isuppo»e,  I  would  not  join  Mr. 
Kennedy's  union. 

Q.  What  wa«  eaid?  A.  There  wae  a  job  in  at  the  diock,  and 
we  were  not  going  to  work,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  men  on  the  dock; 
I  was  sitting  by  a  spile  thalt  they  fasten  a  vessel  to;  there  was  a 
man  named  William  McCauley,  who  is  what  we  call  a  brakesman 
on  the  dock;  William  McDonald  came  down  and  made  some  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Kennedy's  Union  and  said  I  had  until  six  o'clock 
that  night  to  join  it;  I  said  "  what  about  Mr.  Kennedy's  Union? 
I  belong  to  one  union  now,  and  I  oan't  serve  two  bosses; "  he  sfddl 
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"tlialt  ds  very  true;"  he  said  "if  you  don't  join  Mr,  Kennedy's 
Union  you  can't  work;"  "then,"  I  said  "I  can't  work;  I  can 
not  serve  two  masters; "  witli  that  I  left  the  dock,  and  the  men 
all  followed  me;  I  d^on't  know  how  many  followed  me;  he  told  me 
distinctly  if  I  did  not  join  Mr.  Kennedy'®  Union  before  six  o'clock 
that  night,  I  could  not  work;  the  man  is  a  cousin  of  mine,  and  I 
would  not  belie  him  I  don't  think. 

Q.  Doe®  William  McDonald  keep  a  saloon?    A«.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts  is  it  with  reference  to  the  elevator?  A.  It  is 
right  opposite  the  elevator;  the  elevator  is  on  the  slip  and  it  is 
right  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  slip. 

Q.  He  is  the  boss^scooper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  knew  anything  about  the  men  patronizing  his  saloon? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  -considerable  about  it. 

Q.  What  is  that  you  know?  A.  The  men  would  go  in  and  buy 
drinks;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  hands  do  it,  by  any  means. 

Q.  Would  they  get  credit  an  the  saloon?  A.  All  of  them  would 
get  ca^it;  that  is,  any  of  them  that  did  not  have  money. 

Q.  If  a  man  did  not  have  money  and  got  credit,  if  he  did  not  pay 
on  Saturday  night  when  he  got  his  wages,  whalt  would  happen? 
A.  If  he  was  a  good  dtinker  they  might  let  him  pay  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing week.  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  an  instance  where  a  man  was  not  dis- 
charged if  he  did  not  pay  his  bill?  A.  I  never'knew  a  good  drinker 
to  be  discharged';  I  have  seen  an  instance  of  a  man  who  on  Saturday 
night  owed  $3  or  f4  and  he  wanited  to  skip  out  and  not  pay  his 
bill ;  Eddie  McDonald  said  to  me  "  Watch  that  man  and  see  that  he 
don't  skip  out; "  I  did  not  care  muc^h  for  the  man  anyhow;  I  did  not 
think  he  was  a  very  nice  character  anyhow;  when  he  tried  to  skip 
out  I  told  Eddie  McDonald  and  he  called  the  man  back  and  he  had 
to  pay  his  bill. 

Q.  Why  did  he  have  to  pay?  A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  better  for 
the  man  in  that  case  to  pay. 

Q.  Why?    A.  Well,  you  can  imagine  that  yourself. 

Q.  Were  any  threats  made?  A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  any. 
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Q.  How  manj  men  left  the  elevator  when  you  did?  A.  I  heard 
them  say  thene  were  some  sixty  men  left;  they  were  carrying  in 
their  employ  at  that  time  about  130  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  what  the  average  bar  bill  would  be  in  this 
saloon  of  the  men  that  worked  with  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  seen 
a  man  pay  |15.60  out  of  |16.90;  they  said  during  that  week  the  man 
was  arrested  besides,  and  they  paid  his  fine;  I  don't  know  how  true 
that  is,  but  I  know  his  bar  bill  was  |15.60. 

Q.  The  bar  bill  would  usually  average  half  of  the  man's  wages, 
wouldn't  it?  A.  I  could  not  say  that;  I  know  of  men  who  worked 
at  the  elevator  and  never  got  a  pay  all  the  feason. 

Q.  All  went  to  the  saloon?  A.  All  went  to  the  saloon  or  they 
had  to  borrow  money;  I  worked  at  the  Welles  elevator  all  one 
summer,  and  I  think  there  were  men  there  that  did  not  draw  any 
pay  the  whole  summer;  if  they  did  it  was  (borrowed  money. 

By  Ohairman  Purcell : 

Q.  What  year  wa»  it  you  worked  at  the  Welles  elevator?  A. 
I  worked  there  lajst  season. 

Q.  You  made  some  remark  about  good  d!rinkers;  do  you  mean  to 
convey  the  meaning  that  the  man  who  would  spend  the  most  money 
would  stand  the  best  with  the  boss  scooper?  A.  I  leave  you  to 
judge  of  that  yourself;  if  we  were  all  temperate  men  and  did  not 
drink,  it  would  not  be  any  benefit  to  have  a  saloon;  the  more  men 
that  drink  and  patronize  the  saloon^  the  more  money  he  would 
make. 

Q.  And  the  more  the  man  would  patronize  the  saloon  the  more 
work  he  would  get?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  think;  if  the  men 
did  not  patronize  the  saloon  there  would  not  be  so  many  men  em- 
ployed at  the  work;  I  do  not  think  it  i<s  necessary  to  put  136  men 
in  an  elevator  that  is  only  making  twelve  or  thirteen  dollars  a 
week;  I  think  it  can  be  done  with  half  the  men;  I  think  that  would 
be  a  more  profitable  way  for  the  workingmen. 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 
Q.  Most  of  the  men  that  worked  at  these  elevators  were  com- 
pelled to  drink,  were  they?    A.  No;  I  don't  know  as  any  of  them 
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were  ever  compelled  to  drink;  a  man  may  be  handly  about  machinery 
and  be  a  ujaefnl  man  about  the  elevator,  and  he  may  be  a  temperate 
man,  and  they  will  keep  that  man;  the  man  that  is  an  average 
djHinking  man,  he  can't  go  in  the  hold  and  do  the  work;  the  other 
men  have  to  divide;  I  claim  if  the  saloon  system  wa«  done  away 
with  the  boss  would  not  have  bo  miany  men  and  the  men  would  get 
better  wagee. 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  The  work  of  scooping  the  grain  i®  done  at  so  much  per  thou- 
sand bushels?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Kennedy  has  the  contract  to  have  that  work  done  at 
a  certain  rate  for  the  Lake  Carriers^  Association?    A.  Yes,  -sir. 

Q.  He  puts  men  in  the  holds  of  those  vessels  to  «cDop  the  grain, 
and  he  pays  them  eo  much  per  thousand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  there  were  10  men  in  one  vessel  and  there  were  2,000 
bushels  of  grain  there,  the  whole  10  men  get  «o  much  for  the  2,000 
bushels?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  divided  among  them?   A.    Yes,  sir. 

By  Commi's^oner  Purcell : 

Q.  If  in  emiptymg  the  hold  of  a  vessel  a  man  will  -shovel  100 
bnshele,  he  will  get  just  as  much  pay  as  the  man  who  will  shovel 
200  bushels?  A.  Of  course,  the  men  are  supposed  to  be  there; 
a  man  might  be  over  to  the  saloon,  but  the  men  are  all  supposed 
to  be  there  cleaning  up  the  leg. 

Q.  Do  you  all  do  the  same  amount  of  work?  A.  No,  sir;  in 
cleaning  up  the  leg  there  are  some  men  who  do  more  work  than 
others. 

Q.  Bult  they  all  get  the  same  pay  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  time- 
keeper takes  the  names  of  all  the  men  in  the  gang,  and  if  they  are 
there  their  names  go  on  the  book,  and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it. 


John  Daily,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Daily?    A.  Two  hundred  Elk  street. 
Q.  And  what  is  your  business?   A.  I  started  to  scoop  this  spring, 
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sir;  the  1st  of  May;  formerly  I  used  to  be  machinery  man  in  the 
house  for  some  years,  and  before  tliat  I  was  scooping  again,  but  I 
started  to  scoop  this  spring. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  at  it?   A.  I  went  to  work  at  it  in  1873. 

Q.  This  spring  when  did  you  go  to  work  at  it?    A.  May  1st. 

Q.  When  did  you  stop  working?  A.  May  30th,  I  guess;  I  stopped 
two  weeks  ago  Monday  evening. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  stop?  A.  Well,  sir,  our  foreman,  as 
we  started  to  unload  a  vessel  he  came  aboard  the  vessel  after  6 
o'clock  and  says,  "  This  work  has  got  to  be  stopped  now ;  I  have 
got  orders  from  headquarters  to  stop  everything  and  go  up  and  join 
the  union; "  I  was  after  retiring  as  president  of  51  at  the  time,  and 
I  kind  of  understood  the  union  they  were  getting  up,  and  I  said 
nothing,  walked  out  on  the  dock  and  got  my  coat  and  put  it  on  my 
back  and  walked  home;  the  foreman  says,  "Any  man  who  won't 
join  this  union,  he  need  not  apply  for  work  in  the  morning." 

Q.  Who  was  this  foreman?    A.  John  Eagan. 

Q.  What  elevator?  A.  Bennett,  Evans,  Ontario,  Thorn  &  Ches- 
ter,  and  he  was  boss  then  of  the  Watson,  but  I  guess  Mr.  Kennedy 
got  hold  of  it  since. 

Q.  Did  this  man  Eagan  keep  a  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?    A.  Water  street,  I  guess,  is  the  name  of  the  street, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  patronize  it?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Run  an  account  there?    A.  I  did  som^,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Paid  it  every  Saturday  night?  A.  Sometimes  I  did  and  some- 
times I  let  it  go  until  Monday  morning. 

Q.  You  always  paid  it  before  you  went  back  to  work  though? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why?    A.  Well,  itf  was  customary. 

Q.  All  the  men  did?  A.  I  could  not  say  that;  I  could  not  sweax 
to  that;  the  majority  of  them  I  have  seen,  but  I  could  not  say  that 
all  of  them  did. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  pay  the  men  would  earn  there 
per  week?  A.  Well,  we  averaged  for  the  month  of  May — ^I  aver- 
aged myself  |54.76. 

Q.  Most  of  the  men  would  average  the  same  pay,  wouldn't  they? 
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A.  L  was  high  man,  sir;  in  the  beginning  I  lost  one  job  and  in  the 
last  week  I  lost  two,  did  not  work  two. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  much  proportion  of  the  average* 
wages  earned  by  the  men  in  those  elevators  of  which  Eagan  was 
boss  would  be  paid  to  him  for  bar  bills  at  the  end  of  the  week?   A.  I 
have  no  idea  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  individual  or  special  instance  of  payment 
to  him?    A.  No,  sir;  not  a  single  one. 

Q.  Did  he  get  the  patronage  of  all  the  elevators  of  which  he 
had  charge?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did  it  all  with  one  large  gang;  he 
would  split  them  up  and  have  them  work  at  the  different  elevators. 

Q.  Would  the  men  patronize  the  saloon  in  the  daytime  or  the 
nighttime?  A.  They  would  patronize  the  saloon  every  time  they 
got  dry  or  thirsty;  at  nighttime  I  dad  noit  hang  around  there;  I 
did  not  live  in  that  locality  lately;  I  used  to. 


James  Gilligan,  being  duly  ewom,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Where  did  you  live,  Mr.  Gilligan?  A.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty,  Fifth  street. 

Q.  And  you  are  a  grain  scooper?    A.  Yee,  -sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  work?  A.  At  Bennett's,  Evans,  Ontario, 
Thome  &  Chester,  and  at  the  Watson. 

Q.  Was  this  man  Eagan  the  boiss  scooper  of  all  those  elevators? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  last  stop '  working  Ithere?  A.  Two  weeks 
ago  yesterday  Mr.  Eagan  came  on  board  the  boat,  between  decks, 
and  called  me  up  from  the  first  hold  just  after  I  got  back  from  din- 
ner, and  "  Jim,"  he  said,  "  you  must  go  and  look  after  another  job 
aft^  this  is  through;  you  can  go  down  and  finish  this  job,  and 
tlien  "  he  said, "  go  and  get  Ned  Hartnett,  the  president  of  51  to  get 
me  a  job; "  I  isaid,  "  all  righf 

Q.  Had  you  been  asked  to  join  the  Kennedy  Union?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  simply  told  to  go  and  ask  Mr.  Hartnett,  as  president 
of  local  51,  to  give  you  a  job?    A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course^  it  was  very 
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well  known  I  belonged  to  61,  and  I  euppose  they  thought  if  they 
asked  me  I  would  say  "  No,"  and  I  would  too;  two  weeks  ago,  when 
I  gdt  out  of  the  liold  the  men  were  on  the  dock;  I  asked  where  they 
were  going,  and  one  man  said  he  was  going  home;  one  man,  named 
Hurley,  said  "  Go  up  to  the  foot  of  Main  street;"  I  «aid  "  What 
would  I  go  up  to  the  foot  of  Main  street  for?  "  eo  I  went  up  to  the 
Spaulding's  Exchange,  and  there  I  isigned  my  name;  that  is  all  I  did; 
I  had  to  sign  it;  I  did  not  want  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  knew  what  would  liappen  if  you  did  not?  A.  Yee,  sir; 
two  weeks  ago,  on  Thursday,  Mr.  Eagan  sent  for  me;  I  could  not  say 
whether  it  was  for  being  a  good  man  or  being  a  good  drinker  or 
what  it  was. 

Q.  How  did  the  men  come  to  go  to  Spaulding's?  A.  I  'wa*  not 
looking  out;  I  was  in  the  hold;  when  I  got  out  of  the  hold  I  saw 
the  men  with  their  scoops  on  the  dock;  I  thought  it  was  time  for 
me  to  get  out  too,  and  I  asked  what  wae  the  maitter,  and  Mike 
Hurley  told  me  to  join  the  gang;  so  I  put  my  scoop  in  the  engine- 
room,  where  I  used  to  keep  it;  some  men  were  calling  to  me,  Gilli- 
gan,  to  come. 

Q.  Did  you  patronize  Eagan's  saloon?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Run  an  account  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  pay  it?  A.  I  i>aid  it  every  Saturday  night 
when  I  would  get  paid  myself. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  elevator  from  the  saloon?  A.  One  elevator 
is  just  the  width  of  the  railroad  track  and  the  street;  Main  street 
is  about  as  wide  as  it,  I  think;  the  width  of  the  street  is  about  all 
you  can  make  out  of  it. 

Q.  Wodld  Eagan  be  in  the  saloon?  A.  Not  all  the  time;  some- 
times he  would  be  there,  but  not  always;  his  partner,  Mr.  Sullivan 
took  charge  of  it. 

Q.  It  was  the  cuMom  of  the  men  employed  under  him  to  pay  thdr 
bar  bills  on  Saturday  night?    A.  It  was  the  custom. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  proportion  of  the  wages  earned'  by  the  men 
was  paid  to  Eagan  in  the  saloon?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  there  any  instance  thait  you  noticed?  A.  No,  sir;  except- 
ing hearsay,  and  I  am  not  going  to  say  what  is  not  true. 
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By  GommlsBioner  Purcell : 

Q.  You  «ay  Eagan  sent  for  you  on  Thursday?    A'.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  be  say?  A.  He  wanted  me  to  go  back  to  work  on 
Friday  morning;  he  said  there  was  a  mistake. 

Q.  You  had  put  your  name  down?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  said  there  was  a  mistake?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  excused  him- 
self to  me  and  said  there  waa  a  mistake;  he  made  mention  of  some 
oatside  talk;  I  don't  know  what  he  meant  by  it. 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  character  of  this  Kennedy  Union  is? 
A.  Ko,  sir;  I  do^not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  their  rules  are?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  benefits  its  members  are  expected  to  derive 
from  it?    A,  No,edr. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  stated  at  the  meeting  that  you  attended? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was!  the  principal  speakere  there?  A.  Pat  McMahon 
and  Sandy  King,  and  there  were  some  others  there  that  spoke;  I 
don't  know  who  they  were. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  James  Kennedy  there?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see 
him. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  this  new  union?  A.  I  understand  it  is 
the  Kennedy  Union ;  that  is  all  I  know  of  ilt. 

Q.  It  haa  no  aflQliation  with  any  other  union?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
that  I  eyer  heard  of. 

By  Commissioner  Purcell: 

Q.  Has  it  a  constitution  and  by-laws?    A.  Not  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  held  any  meeting  or  transacted  any  business? 
^'  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q-  There  has  been  no  meeting  since  that  you  know  of?  A.  Not 
*at  I  have  heard  of. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  union,  having  signed  the  roll?  A.  I 
signed  my  name. 

Q-  If  there  had  been  a  meeting  you  would  have  known  it?   A.  I 
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never  heard  of  any  meeting;  every  man  was  supposed  to  go  and 
take  a  card  and  pay  25  cents  for  it,  but  I  did  not  pay  it  or  I  would 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  one  of  the  cards?   A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  was  said  on  it?  A.  No,  sir;  when  I 
went  around  Friday  morning  I  heard  that  no  man  that  hadn't  his 
card  could  go  to  work;  there  was  only  20,000  bushels  in  it,  and  I 
thought  it  was  not  worth  my  while;  so  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
quit. 


Cornelius  O'Leary,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  Eighty-nine  Vincent  street. 

Q.  And  you  are  a  scooper?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  last  employed?  A.  I  was  last  employed  in 
the  Kellogg  &  Coatsworth  elevator. 

Q.  When  did  you  stop  work  there?  A.  I  stopped  work  threie 
weeks  ago!  yesterday. 

Q.  How  was  that?  A.  I  lost  one  day;  I  was  appointed  from  this 
union,  Local  51,  a  committee;  and  I  went  out  and  reported  for  work 
Tuesday  morning;  the  timekeeper  told  me  I  had  to  go  and  see  the 
boss. 

Q.  Who  is  he?  A.  His  name  is  Pat  Barrett;  I  went  and  saw 
the  boss,  Tom  McDonald,  and  I  asked  him  if  I  was  discharged,  and 
he  said  "Yes,  sir;"  I  asked  him  what  for;  he  said,  "You  have 
been  running  down  my  saloon;"  "I  have  never  run  down  your 
saloon,"  I  said,  ^'or  anyone  else's;"  he  said^  "I  ha^e  been  told 
you  were;  "  I  said,  "  I  can't  help  that;  I  do  the  same  in  any  saloon 
as  I  do  in  yours;  "  so  I  walked  away;  I  asked  Mr.  Kennedy,  through 
the  press,  whether  I  was  discharged  for  being  a  temperate  man  or 
a  union  man;  it  seems  they  did  not  like  it  very  well;  my  brother 
was  working  for  Mr.  McDonald  at  the  time,  and  he  sent  him  to  me 
to  withdraw  some  of  what  I  put  in  the  paper;  I  did  not  see  him;  I 
was  not  at  home;  McDonald  has  been  a  friend  of  mine;  I  have 
known  him  since  we  were  boys;  so  I  met  him  this  day  we  were  all 
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locked  out  or  told  to  quit;  I  met  my  brother  on  Michigan  street  and 
he  asked  me  if  I  would  not  withdraw  it;  I  said,  "  No;  I  am  going  to 
put  more  in ; "  I  said,  "  There  is  nothing  in  that  paper  but  what  I 
can  prove; "  I  went  home  to  my  dinner;  I  don't  know  whether  my 
brother  went  to  McDonald  or  not;  I  can't  say;  when  I  went  out 
after  dinner  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  toughs  came  out  with  a  party, 
and  the  next  day  I  heard  my  brother  was  nearly  killed. 

Q.  What  Kennedy  was  that?  A.  Billy  Kennedy,  they  call  him, 
and  some  of  those  toughs  that  are  terrorizing  the  people;  so  I  went 
to  find  out  where  my  brother  was,  and  I  could  not  find  out  whether 
he  was  in  the  hospital  or  where  he  was;  the  following  morning  I 
could  not  find  outi  where  he  was;  I  found  out  then  that  he  was  in 
the  hospital. 

Q.  Where  the  men  drinking  men  in  the  Kellogg  and  Coatsworth 
elevators?    A.  Well,  there  was  a  majority  of  them. 

Q.  And  in  the  Ooatsworth  elevator  they  dealt  with  McDonald, 
did  they  not?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  kept  a  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  ever  go  around  to  the  saloon?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
went  there  once  in  a  while;  I  went  in  there  one  morning;  I  was 
working  and  I  took  my  partner  with  me,  and  it  was  dusty,  and  I 
asked  for  a  bottle  of  pop;  my  partner  took  a  glass  of  beer;  the  bar- 
tender passed  me  over  eight  chips;  I  said,  "  I  don't  want  these; " 
I  saw  he  was  not  going  to  take  them  back;  he  gave  me  no  answer, 
but  went  to  the  book  and  put  it  down  against  me. 

Q.  Put  down  what?  A.  It  was  50  cents;  eight  chips,  a  glass  of 
pop  and  a  glass  of  beer. 

Q.  Those  chips  were  worth  5  cents  apiece  in  the  saloon?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  McDonald's  saloon  —  the  boss  scooper  in  the 
Coatsworth  elevator?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that?  A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  time  I 
went  to  work  this  spring. 

Q.  This  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  if  that  was  the  way  McDonald  kept  his  ac- 
counts?   A.  That  is  all  I  know;  I  never  bought  any  more  chips 
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there;  I  generally  have  some  money  about  me;  I  did  not  buy  any 
more  chips. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  other  boss  scooper  uses  the  chip  system? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  from  the  men  they  all  use  them,  except 
the  boss  scooper  of  the  Eastern  elevator;  I  understand  he  does  not 
use  them  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  use  thoee  remaining  eight  chips?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
did  during  the  week;  when  I  was  going  out  to  my  dinner  I  bought 
a  cigar;  I  got  through  with  them;  I  did  not  want  to  have  them  in  my 
pocket. 

Q.  Has  your  brother  got  out  yet?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  Youi^  brother  was  injured  in  an  altercation,  was  he?  A,  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  either  one  of  the  Kennedys,  either  William  or  James, 
among  the  €rowd  that  was  in  the  altercation?  A.  We  have  some 
witnesses  to  prove  that  William  Kennedy  pointed  him  out  to  this 
man  Stratton,  Mr.  Kennedy's  boss  pugilist;  he  was  thrown  over  the 
bridge,  and  Mr.  Kennedy's  body  guard  held  back  the  policeman 
while  this  ex-pugilist  from  Rochester  went  down  and  kicked  himi. 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Did  you  go  and  see  a  man  known  as  Captain  Brown?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  is  he?  A.  He  is  president  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  see  him  about?  A.  We  understood,  a  few 
weekfli  ago,  that  Mr.  Kennedy  offered  some  parties  to  recognize 
our  union,  provided  that  we  allowed  all  his  men  into  it;  I  don't 
know  whether  he  offered  to  do  so  or  not,  but  that  is  what  we  heard; 
the  next  meeting  we  had,  Dr.  Slicer  came  there;  the  business  was 
discussed,  but  it  was  decided  if  we  would  allow  all  those  men,  such 
as  are  along  the  docks  now,  into  our  union  we  would  not  get  a  hall 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo;  so  we  gave  Dr.  Slicer  authority  to  say  to 
Mr.  Kennedy  we  would  work  this  season  if  the  saloon  boss  was 
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done  away  with  and  he  would  recognize  our  union;  Mr.  Kennedy 
told  Dr.  Slicer  he  would  concede  nothing;  I  went  to' see  Mr.  Brown 
afterwards;  Oapftain  Brown  said  Mr.  Kennedy  told  him  he  had  a 
contract  and  he  would  run  his  business  just  the  way  he  pleased. 

Q.  Did  Oaptain  Brown  tell  you  there  wa«  anything  in  the  con- 
tract whiich  forbade  the  entering  into  the  saloon  business  by 
boss  iicoopers?  A.  I  don't  know  that  he  ^d;  when  we  went  to 
Captain  Brown's  the  last  time  it  was  witih  our  president,  Mr. 
Hartnett  here;  there  was  a  typewriter  in  the  room,  and  I  could  not 
understand  all  that  was  «aid);  there  was  a  typewrilter  in  the  room 
that  was  very  close  to  Mr.  Hartnett,  and  he  was  talking  to  him. 
I  did  not  apply  for  a  warrant  for  this  man  because  it  was  no  use  for 
me,  because  they  all  know  in  (the  city  of  Buffalo  how  we  stand  in 
that  way  with  Mr.  CJonners  and  Mr.  Kennedy;  but  we  will  get  at 
them  in  another  way  in  time  though;  whether  we  will  succeed  or 
not  I  don't  know. 


Joseph  O'CJonnor,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as)  follows:    * 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Wbere  do  you  live?  A.  Oity  of  Buffalo,  379  Mackinaw 
Btref^r. 

Q.  You  are  a  soooper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  last  employed?    A.  The  Eastern  elevator. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  there?  A.  The  last  job  I  did  there  was 
a  week  ago  last  Saturday  night. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  leave  then?  A.  The  reason  of  my  leav- 
ing then,  two  weeks  ago  last  Monday  we  were  all  notified^  after  we 
got  through  with  a  job,  to  go  up  to  this  hall  to  ©ome  meeting  there, 
and  the  boss  made  the  remark  "  I  don't  tell  you  what  it  is; "  before 
that  I  was  a  little  on  to  it,  and  I  was  pretty  well  aware  what  was 
going  to  be  there;  when  we  got  out  of  the  boat  we  were  told  to 
go  there  before  we  would  go  home  to  supper  or  anything  of  that 
kind ;  I  talked  to  some  of  the  boys  about  going  up ;  we  took  a  stand, 
and  some  of  them  went;  when  I  got  up  there  there  was  quite  a  crowd 
there;  I  couldn't  get  only  to  the  door;  I  could  not  hear  what  was 
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going  on,  could  not  understand  it,  and  I  turned  around  to  some  of 
the  boj«  that  were  with  me  and  said,  "  Let's  go  home,  boys; "  I 
said,  "  I  have  got  no  use  for  this  anyway; "  when  I  got  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  etairs  I  met  our  foreman,  William  Sheehan;  he 
said  "  "  Hold  on;  where  are  you  going?  "  I  said,  "  I  am  going  to 
my  supper;"  he  said^  "Wait  a  while;  we  will  get  through  in  a 
little  while;  you  -can  answer  to  your  name  and  be  sworn  in; "  he 
was  getting  a  little  mad  about  it,  and  I  said  "  Billy,  I  have  got 
no  use  for  it; "  he  said,  "You  better  go  back; ''  I  said,  "  I  tell  you 
I  have  got  not  use  for  it;''  he  said,  "Any  man  that  don't  join 
can't  get  any  work  to-morrow  morning; "  I  said,  "  I  have  got  no 
u«e  for  it; "  he  cooled  down  a  little  then,  and  said,  "  I  want  to  be 
as  good  a  boss  scooper  to  the  men  as  there  is  in  the  city  of  Buffalo;  " 
he  said,  "  It  will  not  do  any  harm  to  put  your  name  down; "  I  said, 
"  If  my  name  will  do  any  good  you  can  have  my  name,"  and  I 
went  up  and  signed;  we  worked  until  two  weeks  ago  Saturday; 
then  Mr.  Sheehan  came  down  and  told  the  boys  they  should  go  up 
and  get  their  cards;  I  knew  what  was  meant  by  a  card,  and  after 
that  I  did  not  go  back. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  for  work?    A.  Not  after  that,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Does  the  boss  scooper  at  that  elevator  keep  a  saloon?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  elevator  is  it?    A.  It  is  not  very  far. 

Q,  I>o  men  who  work  in  that  elevator  patronize  thalt  saloon? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  patronize  any  other?    A.  Not  that  I  ever  knew. 

Q.  Did  the  keeper  of  that  saloon  use  checks?  A.  No,  sir;  not  to 
my  knowledge;  I  never  saw  this  gentleman  use  checks. 

Q.  They  ran^  accounts  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When;  did  you  settle  your  account  there?  A.-  Every,  Satur- 
day when  I  got  my  pay,  I  would  go  down  there  and  settle. 

Q.  What;  proportion  of  the  men  who  worked  at  the  Eastern  ele- 
vator traded  in  that  saloon?    A.  I  think  most  the  whole  of  them. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  wages  of  the  men  would  be  paid  at 
the  saloon?  A.  Seven  dollars  and  forty  cents  is  supposed  to  be  the 
pay;  I  have  seen  men  pay  f2.50,  |3,  3.50  and  f4  and  fiJ25  out  of 
$7.40. 
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Q.  Then  the  average  ppoportion  of  the  week's  wages  would  he 
one-third  or  one-quarter  that  was  paid  at  the  saloon?  A.  I  think 
there  was  one-quarter  of  it;  that  is,  when  there  was  work  there 
to  do. 

Q.  And  one-quanter  of  it  would  be  a  low  estimate?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  William  Kennedy  first  began  to  pay 
off?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  remarks  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  bills 
of  the  men  when  they  got  their  pay?  A.  Yes,  sir;  not  this  spring, 
a  year  ago  last  spring. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  said  he  wanted  it  strictly  undejr- 
stood  that  the  men  must  pay  their  bills;  I  think  the 'men  took  it  as 
I  did,  that  he  meant  the  saloon  bills. 

Q.  And  the  men  did  pay  their  saloon  bills?  A.  Yes,  sir;  except 
in  the  last  week  or  two  I  heard  of  men  who  said  they  would  not 
pay  it;  I  don't  know  whether  they  will  or  not. 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  I>o  you  know  of  cases  where  a  man's  bar  bill  amounted  to 
more  than  his  salary?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I  do;  I  heard  them  say 
there  were  cases,  but  I  don't  know  of  it  myself. 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Would  the  saloon  be  closed  in  the  winter?  A.  Mr. 
Sheehan's? 

Q.  Yes.  A,  I  never  knew  him  to  run  a  saloon  in  the  winter;  I 
worked  for  him  before!  when  he  was  boss;  last  summer  was  the 
first  summer,  I  think,  that  he  ran  a  saloon. 

Q.  Last  winter  he  did  not  run  a  saloon?  A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge he  did  not. 

By  Ck>mmissioner  Purcell: 

Q.  After  the  close  of  navigation  is  there  any  traffic  in  that 
locality?  A.  I  can't  say;  I  never  go  through  there  much  after 
the  close  of  navigation;  I  should  not  judge  there  are  many  people 
going  through  in  the  locality  where  this  place  is  situated. 
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James  Folej^  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Eisselbnrg : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  41  Michigan  street. 

Q.  And  you  are  a  soooper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  last  employed?  A.  I  worked  for  Mr. 
McDonald  at  the  Coatsworth  elevator. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  stopi  working  there?  A.  I  stopped  last 
Tuesday  two  weeks. 

Q.  And  how  did  you  come  to  stop?  A.  The  timekeeper  came  to 
me  on  the  dock  and  told  me  I  eould  not  work  any  longer  if  I  did 
not  to  go  up  and  join  Mr.  Kennedy's  union. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that?  A.  Mr.  Kennediy's  timekeeper  I  think 
he  must  be. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  feel  like  joining  it?  A.  I  did  not,  sir;  I  told 
him  I  belonged  to  another  union  and  I  would  not  join  it. 

Q.  Have  you  e.^er  patronized  McDonald*s  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nearly  all  the  men  did?    A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  Didl  they  patronize  any  other  saloon?  A.  Not  as  I  know  of; 
I  don't  think  I  icould  work  very  well  for  him  if  I  was  caught  at  it. 

Q.  Did  the  men  who  worked  with  you  at  the  CJoat-sworth  elevator 
refer  to  McDonald's  plaoe  as  "  our  place?  "  A.  No,  sir;  they  did 
not  make  any  remark  of  that  kind  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  use  chips  or  checks  there?  A.  I  did, 
dr.  » 

Q.  How  recently?  A.  There  was  50  cents  worth  of  them  if  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  ^ork  doing,  but  if  there  wasn't  they  would  not 
give  you  any. 

Q.  But,  no  matter  how  much  you  bought^  they  would  charge 
you  for  50  cents  worth  of  chips?    A.  Yes,'  sir. 

Q.  And  if  you  did  not  use  up  all  the  chips  that  day  you  would 
use  them  up  some  subsequent  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  paid  your  bills  on  Salturday  night?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  rest  of  the  men  did;  there  would  be  a  crowd  there 
on  Saturday,  after  getting  your  pay,  to  settle  up?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  place  you  would  go  after  getting  your 
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wages?  A.  Yeo,  Kr;  eometimee  some  of  them  would  go  back  to 
their  work  and  let  some  more  come  and  i)ay  their  bills,  and  then 
they  would  go  back  and  let  others  come. 

Q.  But  they  all  would  pay  before  they  left  there  on  Saturday 
night?    A.  Yes,  «dr;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  notice  the  bar  bills  that  were  paid  there?  A.  1 
saw  some  pretty  good  bar  bills  paid  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  bar  bills  that  you  saw  paid? 
A.  I  did  not  work  there  long;  I  heard  the  bartender  say  that  a  man 
made  f  14  or  f  15  in  a  week  and  that  he  had  it  all  in  the  bar;  1  heard 
the  bartender  tell  a  fellow  that. 

Q.  So  that  man  did  not  get  any  money?  A.  I  could  not  say 
whether  he  dfid  or  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  notice  whether  he  paid  or  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  working  there  when  William  Kennedy  first  began 
paying  off  last  year?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Oommdosioner  Webeter: 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  this  check  system;  if  you  went  in  and 
got  isome  drinks  they  would  give  you  these  -checks  and  charge  you 
50  cents?  A.  Yes,  sir;  if  there  was  plenty  of  work  they  would 
give  you  50  oenits,  and  if  there  was  not  they  would  not  give  you 
anything. 

By  Commissioner  Pureell: 

Q.  If  you  went  in  there  and  bought  a  glass  of  beer  would  you 
say  anything  about  checks?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Th^  would  be  given  right  out  to  you;  they  would  charge  you 
50  cents;  they  would  give  45  cents  in  checks  and  the  other  5  cents 
would  be  charged  fon beer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


Thomas  Boland,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  Ninety-one  Kentucky  street. 
Q.  And  you  are  a  «cooper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
13 
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Q.  Where  were  you  receutly  employed?  A.  X)n  the  Coatsworth 
and  Kellogg. 

Q.  And  that  wsls  McDonald's  elevator?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  ertop  working  there?  A.  Two  weeks  ago  la«t 
Tuesday  morning. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  stop?  A.  They  were  sitting  down  there 
on  an  old  pair  of  stairs,  four  of  us,  and  Mr.  Barrett,  the  time- 
keeper, came  to  us  and  he  told  us  any  man  that  was  not  up  to 
join  this  union  laiA  night,  they  have  got  till  six  o'clock  to-night 
to  join  it  or  else  leave  the  d»ock. 

Q.  And  you  left  the  dock?  A.  I  left  the  dock  like  a  man,  and  I 
am  going  to  keep  away  from  the  dock. 

Q.  You  used  to  go  to  McDonald's  saloon?  A*  No,  sir;  I  did  not; 
I  never  was  in  Mr.  McDonald's  saloon  in  five  weeks  only  twice; 
I  went  in  there  the  firrit  couple  of  days  that  I  started  to  work  and 
I  got  a  paper  of  tobacco  and  another  man  a  glass  of  beer. 

Q.  Did  you  get  checks  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  you  did  not  want  them?  A.  No,  sir,  I  did 
not. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  them?    A.  Fifty  cents. 

Q.  You  used  them  up  though?  A.  I  gave  them  away;  I  donH 
drink  anything  myself;  I  have  not  drank  a  glass  of  beer  in  eight  or 
ten  years. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  Ooatsworth  elevator?  A.  1 
worked  there  from  about  the  1st  of  May  until  two  weeks  ago  last 
Tuesday. 

Q.  You  used  to  work  under  the  old  system?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am 
working  since  the  spring  of  1866. 

Q.  Just  describe  the  old  system;  how  you  made  your  contracts 
and  how  you  got  your  pay.  A.  As  long  as  I  have  been  in  Buffalo 
we  got  our  pay  out  of  the  boss  scooper's  saloon  until  Kennedy  took 
charge  of  it  a  year  ago  this  spring;  only  once  we  got  paid  out  of  the 
oflBce  of  the  Kellogg  elevator,  and  a  part  of  the  summer  out  of  tlie 
city  elevator;  that  is  over  24  years  ago. 

Q.  But  you  would  be  hired  by  the  elevator  people  themselves  or 
by  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association?  A.  That  I  (^uld  not  tell;  we 
would  be  hired  by  the  boss  scooper. 
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Q.  Would  you  make  more  mouey  than  und)er  the  present  -system? 
L.  Yes,  sir;  twice  more  money;  I  made  f51  in  one  week. 

Q.  You  would  get  a  higher  rate  per  thousand  bushels  than  you 
get  now?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  You  used  to  work  in  the  Kellogg  elevator,  didn't  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  saloon  run  by  the  boss  ecoper  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  paid  right  at  the  elevator?  A.  Paid  at  the  elevator 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day. 

Q.  And  which,  in  your  judgment,  was  the  bes^t  system,  where  you 
were  paid  at  the  elevator  or  paid  at  the  fsaloon?  A.  Well,  if  things 
went  as  they  ought  to  go,  it  was  just  as  good  to  pay  at  the  elevator 
as  it  is  now,  because  the  way  they  were  paying  three  or  four 
years  ago  it  might  be  from  Saturday  evening  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  before  you  would  be  paid;  some  bosses  would  pay 
you  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  another  at  six  o^clock  and 
another  boss  might  pay  at  ten  o'clock  or  twelve  o'clock;  now 
I  think  they  pay  at  a  regular  hour;  they  generally  pay  at  four 
o'clock. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  it  is  best  to  work  where  there  i«  noit  a 
saloon  run  by  the  boss  «cooper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  you  can  go  where  you  have  a  mind  to 
then;  you  could  take  money  home. 

Q.  You  do  not  have  to  give  your  money  up  to  the  saloon  keeper? 
A.  No,  sir. 


Timothy  Hayes,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

^By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 
Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  Eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  Main. 
Q.  And  were  you  a  iscooper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  were  you  recently  employed?    A.  Ck>atsworth  and 
Kellogg. 

Q.  An^  how  long  since  you  worked  there?    A.  Two  weeks  ago 
iay  morning. 
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Q.  How  did  you  come  to  leave  then?  A.  I  waB  asked  to  join  the 
Kenned^  Union,  and  told  them  I  would'  not. 

Q.  Then  what?    A.  He  said  I  ean't  work  any  longer. 

Q.  Difl  you  try  to  get  work  at  any  olther  elevator?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  knew  it  was  no  use  for  me. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  worked  at  the  Coateworth  and  Kellogg 
elevator?  A.  Last  summer  and  la«t  -spring  previous  to  the  time  I 
was  knocked  off. 

Q.  You  know  McDonald,  the  boss  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  patronize  his  saloon?  A.  Yes,  sir;  bult  not  to 
amount  to  anything. 

Q.  You  know  they  gave  checks  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whatever  you  ordered,  they  would  charge  you  50  cents  and 
throw  you  out  the  differenice  in  checks?  A,  Yes,  dr;  I  have  seen 
it  down  as  low  as  25  cents;  one  week  they  would  give  you  50 
cents  and  another  week  it  would  be  25  cents. 

Q.  If  work  was  good:  they  would  give  you  50  cents,  and  if  it 
was  not  as  good  they  would  give  you  25  cents?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
was  aibout  the  size  of  it;  I  have  seen  as  high  ae  a  dollar  given  in 
some  saloons. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  notice  the  proportion  of  the  week's  wages  that 
would  be  paid  in  McDonald's  saloon?  A.  I  have  seen  as  high  as 
t8  or  flO. 

Q.  Out  of  how  much?  A.  Probably  fl4  or  fl5;  while  I  have 
seen  men  paying  what  I  have  said,  1  have  seen  men  paying  f  1  or  f2; 
I  don't  mean  to  say  all  paid  that;  I  have  seen  men  paying  50  cents 
and  as  low  as  30  cents,  and  then  I  have  seen  them  paying  f  1,  f2, 
and  as  high  as  fS  or  (10;  I  have  seen  some  men  that  would  pay«in 
the  saloon  nearly  all  they  would  get. 

By  Commissioner  Purcell : 

Q.  Were  those  men  who  had  families?  A.  Some  men  who  had 
families  were  pretty  good  spenders;  I  know  their  families  were  in 
need. 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Were  those  men  good  workmen?    A.  When  a  man  is  drunk 
he  can  not  be  a  good  workman. 
Q.  But  they  were  on  the  pay-roll?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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'By  Oommiissianer  Webeter: 

Q.  I  undterstand  that  wlien  Mr.  Kennedy  took  this  contra<;t  the 
men  were  not  to  be  paid  in  the  saloons;  have  you  known  them  to 
be  paid  in  the  saloons  since  then?    A.  No;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  it  paid  at  the  door  of  the  saloon?  A.  Maybe 
Willie  Kennedy  paid  a  man  on  the  sidewalk;  I  never  have  seen  any 
paid  in  the  -saloons,  but  I  have  seen  them  paid  on  the  eddewalk 
just  outside  of  the  saloon. 

By  Mr.  Kisselbui^: 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  men  going  there  to  work  late  in  the  morn- 
ing?  A.  Yee,  sir;  I  have  iseen  some  coming  late. 

Q.  What  would!  the  basses  say?  A.  If  he  was  a  man  that  stood 
in  pretty  well — 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  A.  A  man  that  the  boss  thought 
pretty  well  of  and  was  a  good  man  at  the  bar. 

Q.  Would  spend  his  money  freely  at  the  bar?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
might  get  a  little  calling  down  but  that  is  all,  and  he  would  go  to 
wort 


James  Drisooll,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  Eighty Mseven  Chicago  street. 

Q.  And  you  are  a  grain  scooper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Employed  where?    A.  Wells  and  Wilkinson  elevator. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  stop  work  there?    A.  Two  weeks  ago  yes- 


Q.  Why?  A.  I  was  asked  to  go  up  and  join  Jim  Kennedy's 
union;  I  told  the  boas  I  belonged  to  the  old  union,  Local  51,  and  1 
would  not  join  another  union;  so  he  says  to  me  "  You  are  going 
to  recognize  that  one  then?  "  I  said,  "  Yes,  sir; "  he  said,  "  You 
caD  take  your  scoop  and  go  then ;  there  is  no  more  work  here  for 
jou  to  do; "  so  1  left  and  went  home. 

Q-  Who  was  the  boss  scooper  at  thalt  elevator?  A.  George 
Phillips. 
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Q.  Did  lie  keep  a  saloon?    A.  Yes,  eir. 

Q.  And  would  the  men  trade  with,  him  at  his  saloon?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Any  other  saloon  that  they  would  go  to?  A.  I  have  seen  the 
whole  of  tliem  that  worked  with  me;  they  all  used  to  go  in  there. 

Q.  And  would  they  have  a  credit  system  there  that  the  men  could 
get  their  drinks  and  cigars  without  paying  for  them  until  the  end 
of  the  week?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  they  use  the  cUpe  or  checks  there?  A.  Yes,  feir; 
about  three  weeks  sago  they  did  away  with  th.em. 

Q.  A  man  would  go  in  and  buy  drinks  and  they  would  give  him  a 
certain  number  of  checks  and  charge  up  the  wbole  thing;  is  that 
the  way  it  was  done?  A.  Yes,  sir;  those  checks  were  done  away 
with  two  weeks  before  this  lockout. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  what  proportion  of  the  wages  the  men  would 
earn  they  would  pay  at  the  saloon  on  pay-day?  A.  I  have  seen 
some  of  them  pay  (3  or  (4  or  f  5. 

Q.  Out  of  what  (amount?  A.  Ten  dollars,  |12,  |15;  I  saw  as 
high  as  {21  made  in  one  week. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  highest  you  ever  saw  paid  at  the  saloon? 
A.  Five  dollars  or  f  6,  while  1  was  there. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  the  average  payment  would  be,  whether  it 
would  be  f2,  f3  or  f4?    A.  Yes,  sir;  some  paid  |4;  others  paid  f5. 

Q.  It  would  be  around  about  there  that  each  man  would  pay  at 
the  end  of  the  week?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  employed  tbere?    A.  About  65  or  70. 


Cornelius  O'Leary  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

There  was  one  man  at  the  Coatsworth  and  Kellogg  elevator 
named  Brennan;  he  was  drunk  steadily  for  a  week;  he  got  sick, 
and  the  last  week  I  worked  there  fhis  wife  was  over  taking  up  a 
collection ;  the  high  man  that  week,  the  first  week  I  worked  there, 
was  f  18;  he  got  10  cents  back  over  the  bar;  there  was  |560  taken  in 
over  the  bar  that  week;  a  man  that  worked  in  the  elevator,  Tim 
Collins,  told  me  about  It 
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I 

Adjoumed  to  June  11,  1896,  at  10  o'clock  at  m.;  at  which  time 

the  investigation  was  continued  as  follows: 

(Martin  Carey,  Esq.,  appeared  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Kennedy.) 

Caleb  Coatsworth,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?    A.  Forty-nine  Cottage  street. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  superintendent  of  tha 
Coatsworth  elevator. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position?  A.  About  two 
years. 

Q.  Were  you  in  that  position  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made 
with  James  Kennedy  for  the  grain  shovelling?  A.  I  was  in  the 
South  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  were  in  that  position  before  the  contract  was  made  with 
Kennedy?    A.  My  brother  and  I  looked  after  the  elevator. 

Q.  And  how  was  the  arrangement  for  shovelling  the  grain  made 
before  the  contract  with  Kennedy  was  entered  intio?  A.  Each 
elevator  had  the  appointment  of  its  own  boss  shoveler,  had  them 
under  their  direct  control. 

Q.  And  the  boss  shoveler  hired  the  men?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  paid  the  men  and  the  boss  shoveler?  A.  No;  the 
boss  shoveler  paid  the  men;  the  elevator  had  nothing  to  do  with 
paying  the  boss  shoveler. 

Q.  They  furnished  the  money  to  pay  the  men,  didn't  they? 
A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  During  the  times  preceding  Mr.  Kennedy's  contract  did  the 
boss  shovelers  own  saloons?  A.  Some  of  them  did  and  some  of 
them  did  not. 

Q.  Did  they  in  your  elevator?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  part  of  the  stipulation  between  your  concern  and 
your  boss  shovelers  that  they  should  not  own  saloons?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  elevator 
companies  or  proprietors  whereby  it  was  arranged  to  have  the 
work  of  shoveling  the  grain  done  by  contract,  was  there  not? 
A.  I  don't  think  there  was. 
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Q.  How*  did  that  arrangement  happen  to  be  perfected?  A.  I 
believe  the  arrangement  is  between  Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  Lake 
Calrriers'  Association. 

Q.  The  elevator  people  were  not  consulted  in  regard  to  that, 
were  they?    A.  They  have  nothing  to  say  in  regard!  to  that 

Q.  After  Mr.  Kennedy  assumed  the  contract  for  shoveling  the 
grain  was  there  any  change  made  with  reference  to  the  place  and 
time  of  payment  Of  the  men  employed  in  shoveling  grain?  A. 
Well,  as  far  as  paying  the  men  is  concerned,  now  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it;  do  not  know  how  Mr:  Kennedy  does,  only  I  have 
seen  the  paymaster  come  around  there  with  his  satchel  Saturdays. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  the  custom  to  pay  the 
men,  before  Mr.  Kennedy  took  charge  of  the  contract,  at  the  saloonB 
of  the  different  boss  shovelers?    A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything,  or  do  you  know  anything  now,  with 
reference  to  the  custom*  the  boss  shovelers  have  olfl  giving  their 
employes'  credit  at  thejr  respective  saloons?    A.  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Oarey: 

Q.  During  the  timet  you  were  boss  scooper  of  the  Ooatsworth 
elevator  werejyou  interested  in  any  saloon,  directly  or  indirectly? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ahearn?  A.  I  knew  of 
him;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  way  interested  in  his  saloon,  directly  or  in- 
directly?   A.  No,  air. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  trouble  with  the  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion yourself?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  had?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  boss  scooper  at  the  Coatsworth  elevator  ait  one 
time?  A.  I  had  charge  of  the  men  there  in  the  fall  of  1894,  when 
we  openedl 

Q.  Before  Mr.  Kennedy's  contract  took  effect?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  were  you  displaced?  A.  By  Mr.  Kennedy's  con- 
tract. 
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Q.  Yon  had'  no  difficulty  with  the  Lake  Oarriers'  Associatioii  of 
amy  nature?    (A.  No,  sir. 


George  Zurcher,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Eisselburg: 

Q.  Wihere  dof  you  reside?  Al  Thirty-thpee  hundTed  and  for^- 
seven  Main. 

Q.  And  you  are  a  priest  in  charge  of  what  parish?  A.  St. 
Joseph's;  I  also  attend  the  Erie  Count|y  Hospital. 

Q.  You  have  interested  yourself  with  reference  to  the  present 
trouble  between  Mr.  Kainedy  and  some  of  his  former  employes? 
A.  To  am  extent. 

Q.  And  you  have,  in  a  measure,  investigated  the  matters,  have 
you  not?    A.  Yes,  rir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  the  commission  what  you  learned  in  your 
investigation  ?  A.  Will  I  speak  of  the  impression  I  gathered  last 
year? 

Q.  You  can  tell  whatever  comes  in  your  mind.  A.  I  have  met 
many  of  the  scoopers  last  summer  and  we  were  trying  then  to 
remedy  this  evil  by  which  they  spend  large  amounts  of  their  earn- 
ings for  drinks,  and  what  interested  me  more  on  their  behalf  was 
because  I  found  out  that  so  many  of  them  had  to  drink  more  than 
they  liked  to  drink,  in  order  to  maintain  their  positions. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  that  out?  A.  I  found  it  out  in  many  ways; 
I  found  it  out  by  hearing  it  from  the  men — men  whom  I  considered 
sober  men,  and  I  also  gathered  it  from  observation,  namely,  that 
a  large  number  of  men  who  have  the  preferenoe  in  these  elevators 
are  heavy  drinkers;  I  have  even'  heard  the  men  say  that  when  work 
would  be  slack  the  bosses  would  keep  the  ones  who  spent  the  most 
foa^  drink;  when  Ithe  work  would  be  slack,  without  saying  why  or 
wherefore,  they  would  merely  tell  the  most  sober  class  of  men 
that  there  was  not  work  enough  for  «all;  I  have  also  noticed  in  the 
winter  time  the  scoopers  who  had  been  drinking  during  the  sum- 
mer season  spent  their  time  in  the  winter  in  the  hospitals;  one 
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of  the  most  faithful  worker®  for  Mr.  Kennedy,  one  of  what  was 
called,  I  think,  the  Kennedy  nine,  a  baseball  club,  was  it;  one 
of  this  nine  died  in  the  poorhouse  hospital;  this  winter  I  attended 
him  myself;  one  of  the  be^t  helpers  for  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  single 
man,  and  it  appear®  that  he  always  had-  work  when  he  had  health, 
and  it  appears  he  did  not  ever  save  anything;  so  far  as  I  could 
learn  from  the  men^  that  is  the  class  of  men  that  were  favored  to 
scoop;  1  have  also  heard  mention  made  that  these  favored  ones, 
fond  of  drink,  were  also  used  for  political  purposes,  getting  them 
into  caucus  meetings. 

Q.  I  interrupted  you  when  you  were  telling  about  yoxiT  investi- 
gation of  the  present  troubles;  now,  will  you  please  tell  what 
you  have  learned  with  reference  to  the  present  trouble  between 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  employes?  A.  The  sober  scoopers  expected 
a  settlement  of  the  difficulty  in  this  way  last  year,  and  a  beginning 
was  made  at  the  Kellogg  elevator  to  have  no  boss  saloon  keepers, 
and  to  furnish  the  men  with  cool  oatmeal  drink,  a  little  ice  in  it, 
and  the  elevators  furnished  that  themselves  with  little  cost.  The 
men  at  that  elevator  were  well  pleased  with!  that  arrangement; 
very  feW  of  them  went  to  saloons;  I  was  there  several  times,  and  I 
could  see  the  men  were  well  pleased,  happy  over  this  arrangement; 
we  had  hopes  then  that  we  could  get  this  arrangement  in  every 
elevator  in  Buffalo,  but  the  political  arrangements — I  don't  know 
who  is  to  blame  for  it,  Mr.  Kennedy  or  somebody  else — ^but  they 
defeated  the  arrangement;  so  much  so  that  this  arrangement  oould 
not  be  kept  up  even  in  the  Kellogg  elevator,  and  the  saloon  bosses 
were  restored  to  the  Kellogg  elevator;  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
saloon  boss  was  brought  to  the  Kellogg  elevator  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Kennedy  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  employs  these  boss  scoopers?  A.  I  can  not 
say  positively,  but  I  heard  the  men.  say  they  were  employed  by  Mr. 
Kennedy;  most  of  the  saloons,  I  heard  tell,  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  relatives;  the  boss  scoopers  are  not  present  at  the  eleva- 
tors most  of  the  time;  they  attend  to  the  saloons  most  of  the  time; 
am  I  correct  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Hartniett. —  I  guess  so. 
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Mr.  Carey  objected  to  tlie  witness  calling  upon  Mr.  Hartnett  for 
information. 

Commissioner  PurcelL —  I  think  it  would  be  proper  for  the  wit- 
ness to  confine  himself  to  what  he  knows. 

The  Witness. —  I  have  also  seen,  in  passing  these  boss  saloons — • 
it  was  mostly  in  the  daytime  I  would  happen  to  be  around  that 
section — ^the  best  paying  of  these  saloons  of  the  bosses  appeared  to 
me,  passing  by — I  sometimies  would  stop  a  moment  in  front  of  the 
saloon  to  look  in — and  these  saloons  reminded  me  of  beehives,  with 
the  scoopers  going  in  and  out  and  hanging  around  the  saloons; 
the  men  appeared  to  me,  from  the  appearance  of  their  faces,  to  be 
heavy  drinkers;  some  of  them  appeared  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  drink  more  or  less. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  Mr.  James  Kennedy  in  regard  to 
the  employment  of  boss  scoopers?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  any  of  the  boss  scoopers  with 
reference  to  their  keeping  saloons?  A.  I  have  spoken  to  some 
who  are  no  longer  boss  scoopers  now;  I  have  spoken  to  some  of 
those. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  do  you,  whether  or 
not  Mr.  James  Kennedy  has  any  contract  with  the  bos«  scoopers 
covering  any  period  of  time  or  whether  it  is  a  contract  which  can 
be  broken  at  pleasure;  do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Kennedy  employs 
the  boss  scoopers  or  not?    A.  I  could  not. say  positively. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Kennedy  has  any  control  over  the 
boss  scoopers  in  one  way  or  another?  A.  No  more  than  what  I 
heard  the  men  say;  the  men  all  say  so;  one  reason  I  have  not  talked 
to  these  boss  scoopers,  I  knew  there  was  a  very  unfriendly  feeling 
toward  me;  in  fact^  one  of  them  has  threatened  me  in  case  he  would 
have  me  alone  he  would  use  violence  on  me;  so  I  did  not  make  it 
a  point  to  meet  that  kind  of  boss  scoopers;  Mr.  CJoughlin  has  been 
a  boas  scooper  and  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  decent  boss  scoopers, 
but  he  is  no  longer  boss  scooper  now. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  fact,  father,  that  you  would  like  to  tell, 
any  other  statements  you  would  like  to  make?  A.  I  was  at  one  of 
the  meetings  at  the  beach  last  summer,  and  the  principal  complaint 
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of  the  men — and  we  must  have  had  800  seoopers  at  that  meeting— 
the  principal  complaint  then  of  all  these  seoopers  was  that  they 
were!  compelled  in  this  sense — there  was  not  what  you  might  call  a 
formal  compulsion,  there  was  not  anything  explicit,  but  they  were 
under  the  impression  that  unless  they  would  spend  a  great  share 
of  their  earnings  in  the  saloons  they  did  not  think  they  would  be 
kept  to  work;  that  was  the  principal  complaint  at  a  large  meeting 
a  year  ago;  at  one  of  the  meetings  this  spring — last  Friday  night  I 
think  it  was — ^the  men  were  asked  at  that  meeting,  those  who  lost 
their  jobs  because  they  were  not  drinking  men  to  stand  up;  and 
the  newspaper  accounts  gave  the  number  in  attendance  at  about 
.400,  if  I  remember  right,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  men  there  stood  up;  when  the  question  was  put  to 
them:  *^  All  those  who  feel  that  they  have  lost  their  jobs  because 
they  were  not  drinking  men  will  stand  up."  (It  was  to  show  me 
the  principal  complaint  that  the  men  have,  or  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint) nearly  all  were  standing  up;  I  did  not  notice  but  very  few 
who  were  not  standing  up;  the  bulk  of  them  were  standing  up. 

Q.  IMd  you  know  whether  or  not  those  men  were  temperate?  A. 
From  what  I  have  met  them  privately  or  at  the  meetings,  they  gave 
me  the  impr^sion  that  nearly  all  were  sober  men;  I  can  tell  by  the 
looks  of  i)eople  ordinarily;  of  course  I  have  never  asked  them  to 
constitute  themselves  into  a)  total  albstinence  society;  the  main 
thing  1  have  been  contending  for  is  that  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
drink,  there  shall  not  be  any  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  them  or 
any  fear  to  work  on  them;  to  speak  of  the  character  of  the  men 
who  are  the  favorites  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  saloon  bosses,  I  may 
mention  one  I  saw  last  winter  who  came  begging  once  or  twice  at 
my  house;  he  was  a  scooper,  and  he  would  also  go  to  some  of  the 
sisters'  charitable  institutions  begging,  and  he  told  me  he  was  a 
scooper  and  he  had  not  saved  up  anything;  he  had  spent  most  of 
his  money  for  drink. 

By  Mr.  Carey: 

Q.  You  did  not  know  whether  this  man  worked  for  Mr.  Kennedy 
or  not,  except  what  he  told  you?  A.  I  did  not  see  him  work  for 
Mr.  Kennedy.  I 
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Q.  Yon  did  not  know  whether  he  was  a  scooper  or  not^  except  by 
what  he  told  you?    A.  No;  only  what  he  said. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  men,  who  come  to  yonr  house  begging,  able- 
bodied  men,  are  reliable  men  as  far  as  veracity  is  concerned;  do 
you  suppose  a  man  of  that  character  is  a  man  to  be  relied  upon, 
as  far  as  truth  is  concerned,  in  all  instances?  A.  I  would  not 
want  to  condemn  them  generally. 
Q.  What  would  you  say  in  regard  to  that?    A.  I  try  to  estimate 

the  character  of  the  man,  and  when  I  see  him  several  times 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  afterward?    A.  Not  since  the  working 
season  opened. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  before?    A.  The  winter  before  he  oame 
to  me. 
Q.  Did  you  investigate  his  story?    A.  Not  the  winter  before. 
Q.  Or  at  any  time?    A.  No. 
Q.  Do  you  know  his  name?    A.  No. 

Q.  Yet  you  let  a  man  come  to  you  at  your  door  begging  and  tell 
you  a  cock  and  bull  story,  slanderous  to  men  of  character  in  the 
oommunity,  and  without  investigating  the  truth  of  the  story  you 
oome  before  this  tribunal  to  tell  that  story?  A.  He  did  not  tell 
anything  slanderous;  he  said  he  spent  most  of  his  money  for  drink. 
Q.  Don't  you  know  that  to  take  the  word  of  such  a  man  as  that 
may  dio  somebody  a  great  injusti'ce?  A.  No,  sir;  the  more  a  man 
tells  that  the  better. 

Q.  And  the  more  somebody  else  spreads  such  a  thing  as  that,  you 
think  the  better,  do  you? 
Chairman  Purcell. —  This  disicussion  is  not  exactly  in  ovdier. 
Q.  How  many,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  the  men  who  were 
present  at  that  meeting  on  Friday  were  actually  scoopers  who 
made  their  living  in  that  way?  A.  My  impression  would  be  they 
were  alliscoopers;  it  was  not  my  buisiness  to  investigate;  of  course, 
they  had  pass  words. 

Q.  Of  your  own  knowledge,  how  many  of  them  were  scoopers? 
A.  I  dont  know  personally. 

Q.  You  dio  notknow  whether  there  were  any  actual  scoopers  in 
that  meeting;  do  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  know,  except  from 
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what  somebody  told  jou,  that  there  was  a  single  scooper  in  the  hall  ? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who;  name  him?  A.  There  V9  one  who  is  a  member  of  our 
total  abstinence  union  was  on  the  stage. 

Q.  Who  was  that?  A.  Mr.  Morau;  let  me  think  about  that;  to 
the  beet  of  my  recollection  it  was  Mr.  Moran  who  was  on  the  stage. 

Q.  You  tare  not  sure  that  he  was  there;  do  you  know  of  anybody- 
else  in  that  hall  who  was  a  scooper?  A.  Mr.  Hartnett,  I  under- 
stood, was  a  scooper  until  he  was  locked  out 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  Mr.  Hartnett  worked  as  a  «cooper?  A. 
No,  I  do  not 

Q.  You  do  noft  know  any  more  about  that  than  you  do  about  the 
other  things  you  mentioned  here;  it  is  all  impressions  that  you  got 
from  the  men  talking,  is  it  not?    A.  No,  sip. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  single  man  to-day  who  works  for  Mr.  Kennedy 
who  either  drinks  or  does  not  drink?  A.  Oh,  I  think  that  could  be 
found  out 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  what  you  know?  A.  Not  any  more  than  I 
have  seen  the  gauge  in  the  saloons. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  a  single  man  who  works  for 
Kennedy  to-day  as  an  ordinary  scooper?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  any  of  them,  do  you?    A.  Not  by  name. 

Q.  And  even  when  men  came  to  you  and  told  you  these  stories 
you  did  not  go  to  Kennedy  and  ask  him  about  the  truth  of  them  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  to  Kennedy  and  tell  him  about  the  abuses  you 
had  heard  of  and  ask  him  to  remedy  them,  did  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  once  went  to  Mr.  Kennedy  and  asked  him  to  rem- 
edy a  single  abuse  that  you  heard  of  among  the  scoopers?  A.  I 
must  qualify  that;  I  meant  the  elevator  owners. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  Mr.  Kennedy  personally  and  ask  him  to 
remedy  a  single  abuse  that  was  being  praictioed?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  hold  Mr.  Kennedy  responsible?  A.  I  hold  him 
responsible,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  bosses. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  most  effective,  when  you 
heard  of  these  abuses,  to  go  to  Mr.  Kennedy  cuid  ask  him  to  remedy 
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them,  or  to  go  to  the  newspapers?  A.  I  thought  that  mj  going  to 
Mr.  Kennedy  would  not  be  of  the  least  use. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Kennedy?    A.  I  know  of  him. 

Q.  Personally  you'  know  nothing  about  him,  fmm  any  personal 
acquaintance?    A.  No,  I  can  not  say  I  do. 

Q.  But  you  concluded,  because  isomebody  told  you  something,  it 
would  ndt  do  any  good  to  talk  to  him?  A.  It  was  not  only  what 
somebody  told  me;  it  was  the  verdict  of  the  press;  I  have  heard 
too  much  about  him. 

Q.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  boss  scoopers;  you  never  went  to 
any  of  them,  or  tried  to  find  out  what  they  had  to  say?  A.  I  have; 
I  tried  to  find  out  who  were  the  most  decent  among  the  boss  scoop- 
ers, and  have  tried'  to  meet  them. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  men  who  have  been  boss  scoopers  under  Ken- 
nedy during  the  last  year;  what  one  did  you  go  to  see?  A.  I  was 
told  that  there  was  not  any  of  them  it  was  worth  seeing;  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  threats  have  been  made  against  me. 

Q.  That  is,  some  of  those  same  men  have  told  you  that?  A. 
Yes,  dr. 

Q.  You  are  greatly  interested  in  temperance  matters?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  think'  every  man  ought  to  let  liquor  alone?  A.  No,  I 
would  not  go  to  that  extent;  if  a  man  was  never  drunk  in  his  life 
and  there  was  no  danger  of  getting  him  drunk,  I  would  not  say 
there  was  any  harm  in  him  taking  a  drink. 

Q.  You  said  that  ^some  political  comMnaition  had  prevented  cer- 
tain reforms  you  were  working  for;  will  you  kindly  give  us  the 
names  of  the  parties  who  composed  that  combination,  if  you  know 
of  your  own  knowledge,  and  not  from  what  somebody  told  you? 
A.  As  near  as  I  oan  remember,  one  of  those  outside  politicians, 
Mr.  White,  was  mentioned  ait  the  time^  and  if  I  recollect  clearly — 
it  is  so  long  ago  I  would  not  say  this  clearly  —  it  is  nearly  a  year 
an-d  a  half  ago;  the  owner  of  one  of  the  elevators  told  me  that 
unless  he  would  make  certain  appoin'tments  satisfactory  to  the 
saloon  elements  that  the  valuation  of  his  property  would  be  raised. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that?    A.  Mr.  Kellogg. 
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Q.  And'  Mr..  Kellogg  gave  that  as  an  excuse  for  something  he 
was  doing,  did  he?  A.  It  is  so  long  ago  I  don't  remember;  it  was 
a  year  ago  last  winter. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  Mr.  Kennedy  took  charge  under  this 
contract?    A.  It  was  before  that. 

Q.  Yon  know  that  this  new  contract  has  effected  a  very  great 
change?  A.  It  has  effected  a  plausible  change,  inasmuch  as  we 
were  promised  that  the  men  would  not  be  paid  in  tliel  saloons; 
under  that  promise  the  elevator  owners  signed  the  contract;  we 
thought  we  were  getting  something,  but  it  was  not  much;  now 
the  men  have  to  go  to  the  saloon  and  pay  the  bar  bills,  and  so  far  as 
I  can  learn  they  have  to  run  pretty  good  bar  bills  too. 

Q.  Has  any  man  who  is  actually  in  Kennedy's  employ  told  you 
any  such  thing?  A.  I  do  not  come  in  contact  with  Mr.  Kennedy's 
union;  tihey  are  opposed  to  the  union  we  are  fighting  for. 

Q.  Then  no  man  actually  in  Kennedy's  employ,  maMng  his  living 
by  scooping,  has  told  you  any  such  thing?  A.  I  could  not  say 
positively. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  a  man*  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Kennedy  nine,  who  had  not  saved  up  anything;  he  was  a  single 
man,  and  so  on;  was  he  a  scooper?  A.  Well,  I  would  not  know  as 
I  would  just  now  swear. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  him;  never  had  seen  him 
before  you  saw  him  in  the  hospital,  did  you  ?  A.  Not  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  hie  family,  hiei  antecedents? 
A.  I  learned  it  the  day  after  his  death. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  know  anything  about  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  find  out?  A.  No;  what  good 
would  it  do? 

Chairman  Phipps. —  This  seems  to  me  more  like  a  summing  up, 
or  an  argument,  and  I  think  it  has  gone  far  enough. 

lOommissioner  Purcell. —  Anything  that  is  not  pertinent  to  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  we  do  not  care  for. 

By  CJommissioner  Webster: 

Q.  This  man  that  came  begging  to  you,  what  season  of  the  year 
was  it?    A.  It  was  between  two  and  three  months  ago;  it  was  in 
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tlie  winter;  he  began  coming  the  winter  before  last,  but  I  never  in- 
quired his  name,  only  when  he  came  this  past  winiter  I  recollected 
his  face;  then  I  inquired  a  little  about  him;  I  might  also  state  that 
I  haye  seen  a  number  of  scoopers  in  the  winter  in  the  poorhouse; 
not  in  the  hospital  department  but  in  thel  poorhouse;  they  would 
leaye  in  the  spring  and  go  scooping. 


Spencer  Kellogg,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Mr.  Kellogg,  where  do  you  live?    A.  Buffalo. 

Q.  Whereabouts?    A.  Two  hundred  and  eleve^  Sumner  street. 

Q.  You  business  is  what?  A.  I  ami  president  of  the  Kellogg 
elevator. 

Q.  And  you  are  familiar,  are  you,  Mr.  Kellogg,  with  the  terms  of 
the  contract  by  which  Mr.  Kennedy  is  i>ermitted  to  employ  grain 
shovelers?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  And  you  are  familiar  with  the  method  of  having  that  work 
performed  before  Mn.  Kennedy  took  control?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  system,  in  detail,  of  unloading  the  boats  before 
Mr.  Kennedy  took  charge  of  the  matter?  A.  The  boss  scooper 
,  was  employed  by  the  elevator  and  he  took  charge  of  the  men  that 
unloaded  the  vessel. 

Q.  The  boss  scooper  made  his  own  contract  with  the  men?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  elevator  people  made  their  contract  with  the  boss 
scooper?    A.  Tes. 

Q.  I>o  you  know  anything  about  the  custom  of  the  boss  scoopers 
nmning  saloons,  prior  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  advent?  A.  I  knew  our 
boss  scooper  ran  a  saloon  and  I  understood  that  all  the  others  did; 
I  did  not  know  personally. 

Q.  And  did  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
boss  scoopers  to  pay  the  men  at  their  saloons?  A.  I  understood 
itwas;  ours  was. 
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Q.  And  they  would  deduct  from  the  pay  of  the  men  the  amount 
of  the  bar  bills?    A.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  Youi  understood  that  was  the  custom?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  under- 
stood! that. 

Q.  I  have  been  informed,  Mr.  Kellogg,  that  some  time  ago  a  cer- 
tain party  attempted  to  persuade  you  to  employ  him  for  your  eleva- 
tor, and  offered  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  the  employ- 
ment; is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  offer  for  the  place?  A.  One  thousand 
dollars. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  salary  or  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  boss 
sooofper?  A.  I  don't  know;  only  I  understand  they  receive  high 
man^s  pay. 

Q.  How  much  would  that  be?  A.  I  don't  know  of  my  own 
kmofwledge. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  over  |500  or  $600;  can  you  not  give  an  ap- 
proximate estimate?    A.  About  |500.    • 

Q.  You  had  a  conversation  with  that  man  in  order  to  determine 
why  he  would  be  willing  to  give  a  thousand  dollars  for  such  a 
position,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  he-say  it  was?  A.  He  said  it  was  because  he  could 
keep  a  saloon;  this  conversation  took  place  some  three  or  four 
years  ago. 

Q.  You  did  not  hire  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  custom  for  the  men  employed 
by  Mr.  Kennedy  to  be  paid  at  the  saloons  of  the  boss  scoopers  or  at 
the  elevators  where  they  are  employed?  A.  I  believe  he  pays 
them  outside  of  thei  saloons;  in  fact,  I  am  almost  confident;  of 
course,  I  have  not  seen  the  money  passed  back  and  forth,  but  I  am 
confident  he  pays  them  outside  of  the  saloon. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  immediately  in  front  of  the  saloons?  A.  No; 
away  from  the  saloons. 

Q.  Was  it  part  of  the  contract  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association 
with  Mr.  Kennedy  that  the  men  should  not  be  paid  at  the  saloons? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  conditions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Kellogg,  aify  of  the  members  of  the  union 
to  which  the  men  who  are  now  refused  employmenft  belong?  A.  I 
do  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  members  of  the  nMon  to  which  Mr. 
Kennedy  desires  his  men  to  belong?    A.  I  do  not.     . 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  the  present  trouble?  A. 
Only  what  I  have  read  in. the  papers. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  any  conversation  with  anybody  in  relation 
to  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  work  of  grain  shoveling  is 
being  done  properly  or  not  and  whether  there  is  an  adequate  num*- 
ber  of  men  employed  or  not?  A.  I  believe  it  is  betog  done  fairly 
well ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  being  done  as  well  as  when  we  had  our 
own  boss  eoooper;  I  refer  now  to  the  time  when  we  appointed  a 
nwrn  who  wa»  not  running  a  saloon. 

Q.  That  is,  the  work  at  your  own  elevator?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  appointed  your  own  boss  scooper  did  you  permit 
him  to  run  a  saloon?    A.  T^o,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  work  at  your  elevator  was  being  done  better  when 
you  were  your  own  boss  scooper  who  was  not  allowed  to  run  a 
saloon?    A.  I  'believe  it  was. 

Q.  That  is,  it  was  done  more  expeditiously?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  whether  the  ©coopers  employed  when  you 
appointed  your  own  boss  scooper  were  of  a  more  sober  and  better 
class  than  the  men  now  employed  at  your  elevator?  A.  I  should 
say  a  great  deal  nM>re. 

Q.  Did  they  present  the  appearance  of  being  better  fed  and  better 
dressed  than  they  do  now?  A.  They  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 'class  of 
men  of  a  more  thrifty  nature  and  seemed  to  go  about  their  busi- 
ness in  the  way  our  own  men  do  in  the  manufactory,  where  they  do 
not  drink  so  much;  I  do  not  doubt  they  drank  beer,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  drank  near  as  much  as  they  did  under  the  old  system. 

Q.  How  do  the  men  employed  now  appear?  A.  Well,  there  are 
some  good  men  and  there  are  some  very  poor  men. 

Q.  The  average  of  them  is  not  quite  up  to  the  old  standard,  is  it? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  should  say  not. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  more  or  less  work  than  there 
used  to  be?  A.  This  season  there  has  been  more;  I  will  say  there 
has  more  grain  been  handled  this  spring  in  a  given  number  of  days 
than  there  was  la»t  year  in  the  same  time. 

Q.  Does  that  condition  still  continue?  A.  There  is  an!  abate- 
ment of  that  now. 

Q.  When  did  the  abatement  commence?  A,  About  two  weetos 
ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  work  of  grain  scooping  is 
being  done  as  well  as  it  was  done  before  the  trouble  between  Ken- 
nedy and  the  old  employes  commenced?  A.  I  am  not  competent 
to  judge,  only  as  to  our  elevator;  I  have  not  traveled  around  the 
creek  to  know. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  elevator  is  concerned?  A.  As  far  as  our  ele- 
vator is  concerned,  the  business  was  conducted  in  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter shape. 

Q.  I  mean  from  the  time  Kennedy  took  charge  up  to  two  weeks 
ago  there  was  no  trouble  between  him  and  the  men?  A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  From*  that  time  until  now  has  the  work  been  done  as  well  as 
it  was  previously  under  Kennedy?  A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that; 
that  is  a  pretty  fine  point. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Kellogg,  that  a  system  which  permits  boss 
sooopers  to  run  saloons  and  to  give  credit  to  the  workingmen  em- 
ployed by  them  is  a  good  or  a  bad  system?  A.  I  believe  it  is  a 
very  bad  system. 

Q.  And  from  your  observation,  speaking  entirely  from  your  ob- 
servation, what  is  youn  judgment  based  upon?  A.  Based  upon 
that  experience  of  one  year  that  we  had;  and  my  idea  of  what  was 
going  on  prior  to  that  induced  me  to  try  this  plan. 

Q.  I  draw  thei  inference  from  your  testimony  that  your  conclu- 
sion is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  you  employed  your  own  boss 
scooi>er  and  made  it  a  condition  that  he  should  not  be  interested 
in  a  saloon,  the  class  of  workmen  was  better,  more  intelligent,  and 
the  work  was  better  than  it  is  now  under  the  system-  which  permits 
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the  boss  scooper  to  manage  or  run  a  saloon?  A.  Yes,  sir;  at  onr 
eieyator* 

Q.  Have  you  noticed,  Mr.  Kellogg,  any  difference  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  men  between  the  present  time  when  they  are!  not  paid 
at  the  saloons  and  the  time  when  they  were  paid  at  the  saloons; 
has  their  condition  improved  by  reason  of  that  change?  A.  Not  In 
our  neighborhood. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  the  primary  fact,  in  your  estimation, 
is  the  management  and  control  of  the  saloons  by  the  boss  scoopers; 
it  is  not  so  much  the  locality  where  the  men  are  paid  as  the  fact 
that  the  boss  scooper  runs  a  saloon?    A.  I  think  that  is  so. 

By  Mr.  Carey: 

Q.  Father  Zurcher  said  that  when  you  Were  running  your  own 
elevator,  before  Mr.  Kennedy  took  the  contract,  you  tolcj  him  you 
had  to  employ  this  poor  class  of  men,  because  if  you  did  not  you 
would  have  trouble  with  your  taxes,  and  you  had  to  be  controlled 
by  the  politicians  in  that  regard. 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  You  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Zurcher  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  men  down  there,  hadn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  particular  conversation  with  the  father 
in  which  the  character  of  the  employes  at  your  elevator  was 
broached?    A.  The  character  of  the  men? 

Q.  Yes;  or  of  the  boss  scoopers?  A.  I  have  no  doubt  I  said  that 
to  the  father,  probably  in  a  little  different  language  from  that;  I 
always  did  have  an  idea  that  politics  entered  into  this  matter; 
there  were  two  factions,  one  Democratic  and  the  other  Republican, 
and  in  fact  we  had  to  promise  to  appoint  a  boss  scooper,  in  order 
to  get  the  switch  into  our  elevator;  I  do  not  know  as  one  faction 
was  any  better  than  the  other,  because  one  wanted!  a  Democrat 
and  the  other  wanted  a  Republican  boss. 
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Jamea  H.  Mnley,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified  as  foUowa: 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Finley?  A.  Forty-seven  Glenwood 
avenne. 

Q.  And  whait  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  superintendent  of  the 
Sturges  and  Dakota  elevator, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position?  A.  I  have  been 
at  the  Sturges  and  the  Dakota— I  went  to  the  Sturges  in  1880,  and 
I  have  been  at  the  Dakota  about  six  years,  between  five  and  six 
years. 

Q.  And  do  your  duties  require  you  to  ascertain  how  the  work  of 
grain  shoveling  is  being  done?  A.  Yes,  sir,  it  does;  to  see  it  is 
done  right,  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  remember  the  time  before  Mr.  Kennedy  took  charge  of 
the  work;  was  the  boss  scooper  at  your  elevator  then  a  saloon- 
keeper? A.  When  we  first  got  the  Sturges  elevator  he  was  not; 
after  we  got  the  Dakota  elevator  he  was  a  saloonkeeper. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  whether  or  not  the  condition  of  the 

men  and  the  work  done  by  them  was  better  during  d;he  time  when 

he  did  not  run  a  saloon  then  it  was  after  he  began  running  a  saloon? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  any  difference. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  difference  now  between  the  condition  of  the 

men  and  the  work  done  by  them ?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  Wait;  than  during  the  times  when  the  men  were  paid  at  the 
saloons?  A.  I  don't  see  any  difference;  it  is  about  the  same  thing 
all  through., 

Q.  And  the  condition  of  the  men  is  what;  will  you  just  describe 
the  character  of  the  men?  A.  So  far  as  I  can  see  it  is  all  good;  I 
only  know  them  by  sight;  I  don't  know  them  by  name;  of  course, 
they  all  take  a  glass  of  beer  occasionally;  how  much  I  don't  know; 
that  is  something  I  don't  know  anything  about. 

Q.  Is  the!  work  at  your  elevator  now,  taking  into  consideration 
the  character  of  the  work  and  expedition,  as  good  as  it  was  before 
the  present  trouble  began?    A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is; 

of  course,  there  is  a  difference  in  boats;  on  a  boat  that  has  a 
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stanchion  they  can  not  miake  as  mnch  headway  las  on  an  open 
boat. 

Q.  I«  the  work  as  well  done  as  ever  it  was?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And'  as  expeditiously  too?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 


William  Ooster,  being  duly  swom,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Mi dhi- 
gan  street. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  business?    A.  Foreman  at  the  Erie  eleva- 
tor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there  in  that  capacity?    A.  Sixteen 
years. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  character  and  appearance  of  the 
men  who  do  the  work  of  grain  shoveling  down  there?    A.  Yes,  dr. 
Q.  And  have  been  for  a  number  of  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  there  ever  a  time,  during  the  sixteen  years  that  you  have 
been  in  that  position,  that  the  boss  scooper  of  the  Erie  elevator  was 
not  a  saloonkeeper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  a  period?    A.  It  is  probably  four  years  ago. 
Q.  How  long  was  the  time  that  the  boss  ecooper  was  out  of  the 
business  of  saloon  keeping?    A.  The  way  it  was,  he  did  not  keep 
it,  but  the  son  kept  it;  the  son  or  son-in-law;  so  lie  did  not  keep 
the  saloon.  ! 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  custom  of  the  boss  scoopere, 
who  are  saloonkeepers,  giving  credit  to  their  men  for  drink?  A. 
I  don't  know  whether  they  do  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not,  during  the  'time  the  men  were 
paid  at  the  saloons  of  the  boss  sooopers,  it  was  the  custom  to  hold 
out  of  the  wages  of  the  men  the  money  that  the  men  owed  for  bar 
bills?    A.  I  never  have  seen  it. 

Q.  Was  the  cuatom  ^Iked  about?  A.  That  was  common  talk, 
yes,  but  I  never  have  seen  it. 
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Q.  Do  yon  oondder  it  good  policy,  and  calcnlated  to  improve  the 
welfare  of  the  workmen,  to  have  the  boss  scoopers  engaged  in  the 
saloon  business?  A.  Well^  I  idon't  know  aboijt  that,  eo  long  as 
yiou  get  good  work  done. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  work;  I  am  asking  abomt  the  con- 
d&tioin  of  the  men?  A.  The  men  who  drink  are  just  as  well  as 
those  who  do  not  drink. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference  in  the  condition  of 
the  man  whether  he  is  a  hard  drinker  or  not?  A.  No,  sir;  if  a 
man  wants  to  drink  he  will  get  it  anyhow. 

Q.  Do  you  notice  any  difference  in  the  character  of  the  work  that 
is  being  done  now  and  the  work  before  Mr.  Kennedy  took  charge 
of  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  No  difference  in  the  character  of  the  men?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  notice  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  quantity  op 
quality  of  the  work  than  what  it  was  two  weeks  ago?  A.  No;  we 
have  done  more  work  in  the  last  two  weeks. 

Q.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  workmen,  or  of  having  more  grain 
to  handle?    A.  We  had  more  grain  to  handle  in  the  last  two  weeke. 

Q.  Was  it  handled  in  the  same  time  it  wias  before?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  James  Kennedy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him?    A.  About  thirty  years. 


Patrick  Powers,  'being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Kiaselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  I  live  on  Peacock  street,  Buffalo. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  business?  A.  Superintendent  of  the  Evans 
elevator. 

Q.  How  long  'have  you  been  in  that  iKwition?  A.  Forty-two 
yeaiB. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  custom,  during  your  employment  at  that  ele- 
vator, for  the  boss  scooper  to  run  a  ealoon  in  connection  with  hie 
work  as  boss  scooper?    A.  Yes^  sir. 
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Q.  And  it  has  been  tlie  onstom  also,  up  to  within  a  very  short 
tino^,  oomparatiyely,  for  the  boss  ©cooper,  to  pay  the  men  at  Ms 
saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  men  are  not  paldl  at  the  saloons  now,  are  ithey?  A.  I 
dont  know,  «ir.  • 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  they  are  paid  at  the  elevators?  A.  I 
know  they  are  not  paid  at  our  elevator;  I  don't  know  where  they 
pay  them.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  custom  that  the  boss  ©coop- 
ers had  of  giving  -credit  to  tiieir  men  during  the  week  and  taking 
it  out  of  the  wages  at  the  end  of  the  week?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not; 
we  never  interfere  with  the  boas  scooper  or  his  men. 

Q.  You  have  heard  about  that,  haven't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Heard  it  complained  of  as  being  detrimental  to  the  men, 
haven t  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  it;  was  it  detrimental  to  the  men 
o^  not?  A  I  am  sure  I  could  ndt  tell;  some  time  ago  we  had 
very  good  men  there,  but  we  have  all  kinds  of  men  there  now ;  they 
did  us  some  damage  that  cost  ufi  |400  or  fSOQ. 

Q.  When  was  that?    A.  Last  year  and  this  year. 

Q.  Since  Mr.  Kennedy  took  "charge?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  spoke  to 
Mr.  Kennedy  about  it;  so  far  this  spring  we  were  dredging  and 
blasting  tbere  and  lifting  up  rocks  for  divers,  and  I  con  not  tell 
you  much  about  this  spring;  sometimes  we  had  very  good  work 
there;  our  boss  scoper  has  five  elevators,  and  sometimes  he  will 
distribute  his  men  around,  and  we  do  not  work  then  as  fast  as  we 
ought  to.  ' 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  difference  in  the  character  of  the  men, 
their  looks  and  general  get-up,  between  what  it  used  to  be  and 
what  it  is  now?  A.  Some  of  them  —  I  know  there  are  some  work- 
ing there  that  did  not  work  in  two  or  three  years,  that  are  working 
there  now;    have  no  families,  some  of  them. 

Q.  What  kind  of  men  are  they?  A.  They  are  these  men,  some 
of  them,  that  keep  girls  on  the  street;  did  you  ever  hear  of  Oanal 
street    \  ' 

Q.  Yes.    A.  We  ihave  a  good  many  of  them  there. 
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Q.  They  are  men  of  bad  charaioter?  \Al  Well,  by  all  aecouats, 
Kennedy  is  a  trp-top  man  MmBelf,  but  those  under  men,  some  of 
tliem  are  not  as  good  as  he  is  himself. 

Q.  You  think  Kennedy  is  a  good  man?  A.  I  know  he  is;  I  knew 
him  siurce  he  left  Ireland;  if  the  men  under  him  were  as  good  as  he 
is  there  would  not  be  muoh  trouble,  I  guess. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  sinee  these  disreputable  men  have  been  em- 
ployed there?  A.  Some  last  seaj^on  and  this  season;  not  so  much 
last  reason  as  this  season. 

Q.  And  most  of  them  have  come  in  during  the  last  two  weeks? 
A.  We  did  not  do  much  in  the  last  two  weeks;  yee,  I  saw  some  of 
them  around  there. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  the  men  employed  around  the  elevator  in  former 
years  were  a  good  class  of  men?  A.  Yes,  sir,  they  were,  and  you 
could  control  them;  thte  class  we  have  no  control  of  them;  if  we 
saw  any  of  the  old  class  on  the  dock  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
we  could  drive  them  home  again,  but  this  class  you  can  not  do 
itJhiat.    , 

Q.  Are  the  men  there  now  sometimes  under  the  influence  of 
liquor?  A.  Well,  sometimes;  I  can  not  tell  you  much  about  this 
spring,  because  we  did  not  do  much. 

Q.  Have  you  done  any  work  during  the  last  two  weeks?  A. 
Ytecr;  we  are  working  to-day. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed'  anything  during  the  last  two  weeks  about 
inltoxicated  men  being  there  among  th,e  shovelers?  A.  No,  sir; 
there  are  about  100  men  down  there  to-day  working. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  state?  A'.  No,  sir; 
only  just  what  I  told  you. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  a  good  plan  to  thave  the  boss  scoopers  run 
saloons?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  of  course,  we  have  liad  them  as 
long  as  I  liave  been  there  —  for  forty-two  years;  every  boss  scooper 
we  'havejhad  owned  a  saloon. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  a  chance  to  see  what  the  effect  would  be 
if  the  boss  scooper  did  not  have  a  saloon?  A.  No,  sir;  we  did  not 
interfere  with  the  boss  scooper  so  long  as  he  did  his  work  well. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  pay  of  a.  scooper  for  tbe  season?    A.  I 
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don't  know;  it  dependis  on  what  work  we  have  to  do;  if  there  Is 
plenty  of  work  they  make  good  wages. 

Q.  If  they  are  working  steadily  what  do  they  make  a  day?  A. 
Sometimee  they  make  |3,  f3.50  or  J4  a  day;  that  is,  if  you  work 
day  and  night,  which  we  have  sometimes. 

Q.  But  an  average  day  of  ten  hours,  i^ow  mueh  would  they  earn? 
A.  There  are  some  of  them  there  who  do  not  do  any  work  at  all; 
some  weeks  we  would  have  only  two  jobs  of  mayhe  a  hundred 
thousand. 

Q.  Then  they  would  get  about  |2.50  or  12  a  day?  A.  Yes;  but 
they  do  not  get  that  every  day,  you  know. 

Q.  If  they  should  work  steadily  ten  hours  a  day  wouldn't  they 
make  more  than  ^J60  or  |2?  A.  That  is  (according  to  how  many 
men  would  be  on  the  job;  the  boss  shoveler  always  controlled  that ; 
the  more  men  you  put  in  the  less  pay  they  get. 

Q.  And  if  they  put  in  men  who  do  not  do  a  fair  day's  work  those 
men  wouM  be  paid  just  as  much  asthe  men  who  did?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Then  if  it  was  the  custom  of  the  boss  scoopers  to  put  on  the 
jobs  men  who  traded  largely  in  their  saloons,  and,  in  consequence, 
wereJ  unable  fto  work  well,  it  would  take  away  from  the  earnings 
of  the  sober  men?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  so;  they  divided  it 
equally  among  them. 

By  Chairman  Bhippsi: 

Q.  Do  you,  as  superintendent  of  the  elevator,  have  any  voice  in 
iShei  selection  of  the  scoopers  who  are  placed  at  work  upon  your 
vessels  or  elevator?    A.  No;  not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Then  we  understand  if  the  boss  soooper  sends  you  a  certain 
number  of  men  you  are  obliged  to  put  them  to  work?  A.  No;  he 
puts  them  to  work;  we  have  no  more  control  of  it  than  you  have; 
we  used  to  have  before  this  contract 'came;  if  we  saw  men  were 
ttot  fit  to  go  into  a  vessel  we  would  not  let  them  go  in,  because  it 
would  be  only  a  lawsuit^  claiming  damages,  but  now  we  can  not 
do  anything. 

By  Mt.  Carey: 

Q.  You  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Kennedy?  A.  No,  sir; 
Kennedy  is  a  gentleman. 
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Q.  Wiho  is  the  boss  «cooper  at  jour  elevator?  A.  His  name  te 
Eagiaiu 

Q.  Is  that  John  Eagan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  'boss  scooper  at  your  elevator  before  Mr.  Kennedj 
took  the  <x)ntra)et?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long?    A.  For  ten  or  twelve  years,  I  guess. 

Q.  And  your  trouble  is  with  him,  not  with  Mr.  K^inedy?  A. 
He  would  not  have  any  trouble  with  me,  only  when  he  puts  this 
class  of  men  at  work  there. 

Q.  Yon  and  John  Eagan  have  had  some  trouble,  haven't  you? 
A.  Only  because  I  would  tell  'him  to  get  more  men. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  quarrel  or  difference?  A.  Not  that  I  re- 
member. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  any  other?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  was  boss  scooper,  before  the  contract,  do  you  re- 
member/that you  got  a  rebate  from  the  men?  A.  No;  we  never 
got  any  rebate;  all  the  rebate  was  given  to  the  merchants  on  the 
board  of  trade,  and  we  have  a  receipt  for  every  bit  of  it. 

Q.  Was  this  given  to  you  in  the  first  instance?  A.  It  was 
handed  to  me  and  I  gave  it  to  the  merchants  on  the  board  of  trade, 
and  got  a  receipt  for  it 

Q.  When  was  it  stopped?  A.  It  was  stopped  some  time  before 
Kennedy  got  the  contract. 

Q.  And  you  and  Eagan  never  have  been  the  best  of  friends  since, 
have  you?  A.  Yes,  only  about  these  men  on  the  vessels;  then  he 
threatened  to  come  over  and  lick  us,  after  he  had  been  to  th^  saloon ; 
but  if  he  came  over  to  lick  us,  I  think  he  would  have  plenty  of  lead 
in  him. 

Q.  You  said  the  men  were  of  ail  kinds;  what  do  you  mean  by 
men  of  all  kinds?  A.  I  explained  —  the  men  who  are  in  Canal 
lErtlreet. 

Q.  You  never  had'  any  of  them  when  the  work  was  under  your 
management,  before  Kennedy  took  the  contract?  A.  We  might 
have  had  a  few. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  during  your  time,  for  ten  years,  you  had 
the  same  kind  of  men?    A.  We  had  married  men  and  sober  men. 
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Q.  Did  they  drink  beer?  A.  I  guess  so;  I  did  not  follow  them 
to  see  what  they  were  doing,  so  long  as  they  did  their  work  well. 

Q.  But  you  had  practically  the  same  kind  of  men,  for  ten  years, 
under  your  management?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  CJan  you  give  the  aggregate  of  the  rebates  during  the  time  it 
was  under  your  management,  for  ten  years?  A.  I  haven^t  them 
in  my  i)ocket,  but  you  can  get  them  at  the  elevator. 

Q.  Was  it  not  |14,000  during  the  ten  years?  A.  No;  nor  the 
half  of  it 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  look  up  ithei  lamoun/t?  A.  Anybody  who 
will  go  for  that  can  get  it;  but  the  receipts  we  are  going  to  keep. 


The  Bqard  then  took  a  recess  till  2  p.  m.,  at  which  time  the  inves- 
tigation was  continued  as  follows: 

Seward  A.  Simons  appeared  as  counsel  for  Longishk)remen8'  Local 
Union,  Na  51. 

Philos  G.  Cook  being  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Kisselberg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  Buffalo. 

Q.  Whereabouts?    Aj.  Eighty-eight  Johnson  park. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  business?  A.  Secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Western  Elevator  Association. 

Q.^  That  is  an  association  of  the  different  elevators  doing  business 
in  the  city  of  Buffialo?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position?  A.  Going  on  six- 
teen years. 

Q.  You  are  familiar,  are  you  not,  with  the  method  of  pursuing 
the  work  of  shoveling  grain  before  the  contract  waa  entered  into 
between  Mr.  Jamee  Kennedy  and  the  Lake  Carriers^  Association? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  in  ai  general  way. 

Q.  What  was  the  method  then?  A.  The  i^oveling  was  done  by 
the  ahovelers,  under  the  direction  of  a  boss  who  was  appointed  by 
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the  owner  of  each  elevator;  eadi  elevator  appointed  a  boss  at  each 
house;  the  boas  shoveler  furnished  all  the  men  that  did  the  work 
of  shoveling.  i  j       i;3^1;]j| 

Q.  The  elevator,  then,  would  pay  the  boss  shoveler  a  certain 
compensation,  and  the  would  pay  the  men  who  worked  for  him? 
A.  No,  sir;  theelevatorsdidnot  pay  anything  for  that;  the  shovel- 
ing was  icollected  by  an  agent  of  the  boss  shoveler,  and  the  money 
belonging  to  him  was  turned  over  to  him  onoe  a  week. 

Q.  From  whom  would  the  moneys  be  collected?  A.  From  the 
vessels  or  their  representative. 

Q.  There  was  a  certain  priee  per  thousand  bushels?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  paid  to  the  boss  shoveler?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he,  out  of  that  money,  or  other  moneys,  woul^  pay  the 
men  who  worked  under  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  bos®  shovelers  were  the  owners  of  the  saloons,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  were  they  not?    A.  I  so  understood. 

Q.  And  would  pay  their  men  at  their  saloons?  A.  I  do  not  know 
that  of  my  own  personal  knowledge;  that  was  the  general  under- 
standing, though,  that  it  was  done  in  that  way. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  understan)d,  or  do  you  know,  that  the  men  who 
worked  for  certain  boss  shovelers  were  obliged  to  do  their  bar 
business  at  the  saloons  owned  by  the  respective  bosses?  A.  Not  of 
my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  it  stated  by  the  men  that  that  was  the  rule? 
A.  I  have  heard  it  stated  outsdd'e;  I  do  not  know  as  I  ever  heard  it 
stated  by  the  men. 

IQ.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  appearance  and  general  personal 
characteristics  of  the  men  who  were  employed  there  as  shovelers? 
A.  Not  particularly,  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  you  during  the  times  previous  to  Mr.  Kennedy's 
oontract?  A.  Not  any  more  than  I  am  now;  my  business  takes  me 
to  the  elev§.tors,  and  I  know  quite  a  number  of  them,  but  not  as  a 
whole.    • 

Q.  Was  there  some  discussion  among  the  elevator  men  and  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association  as  to  the  advisability  of  entering  into  a 
contract  for  the  work  of  shoveling  grain,  prior  to  the  time  Mr. 
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Kenedy  took  the  oontyact?  A.  About  that  time  there  waa  eome 
consaltation  in  regard  to  the  matter,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  take  part  in  that  consultation?  A.  I  talked  with 
Captain  Brown,  who  represented  thioee  people,  in  regard  to  the 
matter. 

Q.  It  was  determined  that  it  was  better  to  enter  into  such  a  con- 
tract, was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  reason  generally  advanced  for  the  belief  that  such 
a  contract  would  be  for  the  beet  interests  of  the  parties  concerned? 
Al  It  was  thought  it  would  be  better  for  the  vessels;  they  would 
liave  more  dispatch,  and  have  a  uniform  price,  which  they  did  not 
have  before  that,  and  the  whole  of  it  being  under  the  management 
of  one  man  would  be  better  than  if  it  was  under  the  management 
of  each  elevaitor. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  with  reference  to  the  system  of 
paying  men  at  the  saloons?    A.  Yes,  «ir;  we  talked  that  matter 

over.  'Ml    3:1^ 

Q-^  And  there  was  a  determination  arrived  at?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  determination?  A.  It  was  decided  to  put  in 
the  contract,  as  a  part  of  the  condition,  that  the  men  should  not 
be  paid  in  the  saloon,  and  should  be  paid  every  week  all  the  money 
they  had  earned.  » 

Q.  Why  was  that  determination  reached?  A.  According  to  my 
recollection,  because  it  had  been  stated  from  the  same  source  that 
the  men's  bar  bills  were  taken  out  each]  week  before  they  were 
paid,  the  difference  between  the  amount  they  had  earned  and  the 
amount  of  their  credit  at  the  salooni 

Q.  Was  there  a  belief  of  the  parties  that  took  part  in  that  con- 
sultation, that  the  men  were  charged  more  for  their  bar  bills  than 
they  actually  owed?  A.  I  can  not  say  as  that  was  the  case,  so 
far  as  the  members  of  our  association  were  concerned. 

Q.  Was  that  complaint  niade?  A.  I  have  heard  that  complaint 
made  outside;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  was  made  there. 

Q.  Was  that  one  of  the  considerations  that  influenced  the  asso- 
ciation in  determining  to  make  the  contract?  A.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that;  our  association  did  not  make  the  contract;  we 
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were  oonfl.ulted,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  o©  the  part  of  the  Lake 
Oarriers'  Association. 

Q.  But  it  was  due  to  suggestions  from  your  aesodation  that  that 
condition  was  embraced  in  the  contract,  was  it  not?  A.  I  think  it 
may  have  had  some  influence — ^miggestiona  from  some  members 
of  our  astsooiation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  contract  has  been  lived  up 
to  by  Mr.  Kennedy  regaivEng  the  payment  of  the  men  away  from 
the  saloons?  A.  So  far  as  I  know  it  has;  I  did  not  seethe  men 
about  it;  I  never  heard  any  complaint  that  it  was  not  lived  up  to. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  has  any  complaint  of  that  character  ever 
been  mad&?    A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  and  the  fact  of  a  difference  be- 
tween Mr.  Kennedy  and  certain  of  his  employes  which  occurred  a 
few  weeks  ago?  A.  I  remember  what  has  been  going  on  this 
spring. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  heard  a  talk  by  the  men,  or  other 
people,  apparently  in  their  interest,  regarding  the  probable  attion 
that  would  be  taken  by  the  grain  shovelers,  or  Mr.  Kennedy,  which 
wouM  affect  the  relations  existing  between  Mr.  Kennedy  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  grain  shovelers  on  the  other?  A.  I  have  seen 
more  or  less  in  the  newspapers  about  it;  I  have  heard  very  little 
outside  of  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  with  reference  to  any  action  about  to 
be  taken  by  the  men  who  were  employed  by  Mr.  Kennedy?  A.  In 
what  way,  sir. 

Q.  Regarding  the  relations  between  themselves  andi  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy? A.  No,  except  what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers;  that  is, 
recently. 

Q.  You  remember,  do  you  not,  that  during  your  incumbency  of 
your  present  position  certain  elevators  refused  to  permit  their 
boss  shovelers  to  have  an  interest  in  or  control  or  run  saloons? 
A,  I  remember  one  such  case. 

Q.  That  was  the  Kellogg  elevator?    A.  Yes,  sir;  for  one  year. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  whether  or  not  the  character  of  the  men  em- 
ployed at  that  elevator  during  that  year  was  different  from  that 
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of  the  men  ordinarily  employed?  A.  I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  in 
the  elevator  during  the  year. 

Q.  Have  you  had  experience  enough  in  your  business  to  be  able 
to  form  a  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  better  for  the  men 
and  better  for  the  elevators  to  allow  the  boss  scoopers  to  maintain 
salonfi  or  to  disallow  it?  AJ.  I  can  not  say  in  regard  to  that,  be- 
cause the  experiment  has  never  generally  been  tried  of  not  ihaving 
saloons  in  connection  with  them;  upon  general  principles,  I  would 
say,  in  rf  general  way,  that  the  saloon  is  a  detriment,  but  that  is 
merely  my  personal  opinion. 

Q.  But  your  opinion  is  based  upon  something,  is  it  not?  A.  Not 
more  especially  in  regard  to  that  than  any  other  business. 

Q.  Will  you  describe,  Mr.  Cook,  the  work  which  is  necessary  to 
be  done  in  unloading  a  vessel  of  grain?    A.  By  the  men? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  In  the  first  place,  when  a  vessel  comes  along- 
side the  elevator,  the  leg  is  pulled  out  or  shoved  out  from  tiie  ele- 
viffitor. 

Q.  What  is  the  leg?  A.  It  is  the  portion  of  the  elevator  through 
which  the  belt  is  run  with  buckets  attached;  it  is  what  you  might 
call  a  double  cylinder,  only  it  is  square,  and  the  buckets  come 
around  the  back  side  around  a  pulley  at  the  bottom,  and  as  they 
come  around  that  pulley  they  pick  up  the  grain  and  carry  it  to  the 
top  of  the  leg,  and  as  the  buckets  go  over  the  pulley  at  the  top 
they  throw  the  grain  off  into  a  receiver  beneath  the  leg;  that  is 
palled  out  and  lowered'  into  the  vessel  through  a  hatchway,  and 
from  being  started  up  it,  of  course,  commen^ces  to  take  the  grain 
out;  and  as  soon  as  there  is  room  there  the  steam  shovel  rigging 
is  attached  to  the  vessel,  and  enough  men  have  to  get  in  the  hold 
to  clear  away  space  to  get  the  shovel  at  work;  the  steam  shovel 
is  operated  by  the  power  in  the  elevator  and  by  a  system  of  blocks 
and  pulleys  is  operated  back  and  forth  in  the  vessel,  going  away 
from  the  1^  of  the  elevator  empty  and  coming  back  full  of  grain, 
that  is,  dragging  the  grain;  the  shovel  is  a  good  deal  the  shape  of 
a  road  scoop,  such,  as  they  use  in  the  country  for  fixing  roads,  and, 
of  course,  we  carry  a  great  quantity  of  grain  with  it  into  the  leg; 

16 
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when  it  ifi  full  of  grain  a  man  lets  go  of  the  brake  and*  lets  it  go 
the  other  way;  they  have  men  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel  who  trim 
the  grain  to  the  path  of  this  shovel,  and,  as  they  get  near  the  bot- 
tom, have  to  trim  it  from  the  ends  of  the  vessel  to  the  leg,  so  that 
the  «hovel  will  get  it;  that  process  is  oonitinued  until  the  vessel 
is  unloadied;  sometimes  eAiif ting  from  one  hatch  to  another,  back 
and  forth. 

Q.  That  work  of  unloading  vessels  requires  men  of  experience, 
does  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  ^ihonld  «ay  it  did,  to  do  fhe  work 
•flijopoughly. 

Q.  And  it  also  requires  that  it  shall  be  done  by  men  reasonably 
sober?  A.  In  my  opinion  it  is  very  necessary,  to  avoid  accidents, 
that  they  shall  be  sober. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  that  it  requires  men  to  be  sober  based 
upon?  'AL  The  danger  of  accident,  if  they  are  not;  in  the  first 
place,  if  a  man  gets  in  front  of  that  shovel  he  is  liable  to  have  a 
limb  broken,  and  if  he  gets  too  near  the  leg  of  the  elevator  he  is 
sucked  inito  the  elevator  and  is  liable  to  get  a  leg  or  arm  broken, 
and  the  men  who  pull  the  brake  should  be  sober  or  they  will  break 
the  lines  and  ehovel. 

Q.  Besides  that  work  there  are  men  employed  who  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  machinery,  are  there  not,  men  who  trim  the  grain? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  to  handle  the  shovels,  the  hand  shovels. 

Q.  It  is  not  so  essential  that  they  should  be  sober,  is  it?  A.  It 
is;  so  that  they  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  shovel  and  keep 
out  of  the  path  of  it. 

Q.  For  their  own  sake?    A.  For  their  own  protection. 

Q.  Da  you  remember  whether  or  not  the  number  of  accidents  to 
the  men  shoveling  the  grain  has  been  great  or  small  during  the  last 
few  years?  A.  I  should  say  not  especially  large,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  number  of  men  employed. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  are  employed  in  the  work  of  shoveling? 
A.  During  the  busy  season  I  think  600  or  800;  I  do  not  remember 
exactly;  that  is  my  opiniom 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  accidents?  A.  Some  have  got  too 
close  to  the  leg,  and  got  caught  in  the  buckets,  and  others  have 
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been  caagbt  in  Hbe  brabe-lines,  and  'by  getting  in  front  of  the 
sboveL  I 

Q.  Thax>ughi  their  own  carelessness  or  that  of  their  <5oemployes? 
A.  The  carelessness  oif  coemplojes  sometimes. 

Q.  But  getting  in  front  of  the  ©hovel  or  getting  in  the  leg  would 
be  their  own  carelesMiefis?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  frequently  do  those  accidents  happen?  A.  I 
could  not  say  exactly. 

Q.  One  a  day?    A.  No,  not  so  many. 

Q.  One  a  week?  A.  No,  I  ishould  think  not;  an  accident  might 
not  come  to  my  notice  unless  I  «aw  it  in  the  paper,  but  I  should 
think  not  more  than  a  dozen  in  a  season;  hardly  as  many  as  th^t* 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  now,  as  far  as  you  can  recall,  that  acci- 
dents that  have  happen^  were  because  of  the  intoxi'cation  of  the 
party  injured?    A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  judgment  of  your  association  regarding 
thje  doing  of  this  work  by  contract;  has  it  benefited  the  assodation 
in  the  expedition  or  any  other  quality  with  which  the  work  has 
been  done  over  what  characterized  it  before  the  contract  was  en- 
tered into?  A.  I  have  not  heard  a  very  general  expression  on 
Ibat  subject;  so  far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes,  or  opinion,  1 
sAiould  say  the  work  has  been  done  more  isatisfactorily;  there  was 
less  friction  and  better  satisfaction  to  ihe  vessels  and  ourselves. 

By  Mr.  Simons: 

Q.  You  say  you  can  not  give  any  judgment,  Mr.  Cook,  between 
the  so-called  system  of  having  the  bosses  own  the  saloons  and  the 
Bystem  where  they  do  not  own  them,  because  the  latter  has  not 
been  tried;  that  is  a  fact,  is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  know  that  there  are  and  have  been  cases  where  the 
bosses  at  the  various  elevators  have  not  kept  saloons?  A.  I  stated 
I  knew  of  one  case. 

Q.  Who  is  that?  A.  The  Kellogg  elevator;  it  was  tried  for 
one  year. 

Q.  Your  duties  kept  you  generally  at  the  office  of  the  association  ? 
A.  Pretty  strictly  there;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  YoTi  know  thie  bossesi  who  are  undfer  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  has 
the  eontract,  do  jou  not?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  them  all. 

Q.  You  know  their  names,  dio  you  not?  A.  Just  wihat  T  have 
seen  in  the  papers;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Do  ijon  know  of  any  of  those  bosses  who  are  not  owners  of 
saloons?  A.  I  don't  know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  whether  they 
own  flaloone  or  notl 

Q.  You  have  known  whait  has  been  known  as  the  Grain  Shovel- 
ers*  Union?    AL  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  frequently  brought  ta  your  attention?  A.  It  woa 
during  its  existence;  yes. 

Q.  And!  that  association  has  substantially  gone  out  of  existence 
how  long  ago?  A.  I  did  not  hear  of  them  last  year;  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  kept  up  their  organization  or  not;  previous  to 
that  I  heard  of  them. 

Q.  You  knew  there  was  a  movemenit  on  foot  this  year  to  organize 
a  union  of  grain  shovelers,  did  you  not?    A.  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  And  it  was  brought  to  your  attention  as  an  officer  of  the 
grain  elevating  association?  A.  Not  in  that  connection,  but  I 
heard  of  it. 

Q.  Has  this  contract  been  introduced  in  evidence  between  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association?  A.  Not  that  I 
know  of;  I  have  not  been  here. 

Q.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association 
and  the  elevators;  what  is  the  relartion  between  that  asisociation 
and  the  city  elevator  in  regard  to  the  control  of  the  work  there? 
A.  We  do  not  control  the  work. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  brought  into  close  knowledge  of  the  way  it 
is  done?    A.  I  have  stated  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  I  mean  your  association  has  not?    A.  No,  su*. 

Q.  And  by  whose  direction  does  the  grain  come  here?  A.  By 
the  direction  of  the  consignee. 

Q.  And  in  that  the  association  has  no  interest?  A.  No,  sir;  it 
is  imaterial  to  us  whether  it  goes  to  one  house  or  the  other. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  books  showing  the  daily  arrival  of  grain  af  this 
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port  at  the  various  elevators?  A.  Our  booke  will  «how  it,  of 
•couirse. 

Q.  You  can  tell,  for  each  particular  day  of  thfis  year,  how  muoh 
grain  was  received-  and  taken  on  your  books  and  received  at  any 
house?    A.  We  can  pick  it  out. 

Q.  And  you  can  give  the  sum  total  for  each  house?  A.  We  keep 
the  tickets  that  oome  into  our  oflBce. 

Q,  And  you  keep  a  record  of  the  amount  that  comes  into  this 
port?    A.  We  enter  that  on  slips. 

Q.  And  you  know  how  much  grain  has  come  into  this  port  dur- 
ing the  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  much  was|  put  out?  A.  Pretty  near;  our  bookia 
will  show  that,  except  what  is  in  store. 

Q.  How  many  elevators  are  in  your  association?  A.  There  are 
some  (twenty-six  elevators  and  storehouses  that  are  working;  there 
are  some  transfers  and  floaters  that  are  not  working;  there  are 
about  forty  altogether. 

By  Mr.  Carey: 

Q.  You  would  consider  it  better  for  all  men  if  they  did  not  drink? 
A.  That  is  my  individual  opinion;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  practical  method  by  which  drinking  can 
be  stopped  among  the  workmen?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Without  aibolishing  saloons  entirely?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  a  prohibition  law  absolutely  enforced  is  the  only  thing 
that  you  know  of  that  would  stop  drinldng  among  the  men?  A.  It 
is  the  only  thing  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  saloon  on  one  side  of  the  street  owned  by  Tom 
Smith  and  one  on  the  other  comer  owned  by  Tom  Brown,  would  it 
make  any  dSfference  who  owned  the  saloons  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  men  to  drink,  if  there  were  suflScient  saloons  within  close 
proximity  to  the  place  of  work?  A.  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer 
that;  the  way  the  question  is  put,  I  should  say  not. 

Q.  If  a  man  wants  a  drink  and  there  is  a  saloon  near  enough,  he 
will  get  it,  will  he  not?    A.  That  is  the  trouble  in  Buffalo. 
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Q.  And  that  is  true  af  every  section  of  Buffalo,  fis  it  not?  A.  So 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Q.  There  are  a  suflBcient  number  of  saloons  in  Buffalo  to  aocom- 
modiatei  the  demand  for  drink?    A.  It  appears  to  be  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  distributed  in  the  different  localities?  A. 
Pretty  generally  distributed;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  are  no  more  saloons  in  the  elevator  district  than 
there  are  in  the  residence  district  on  the  east  side?  A.  No;  I  don't 
think  there  are. 

Q.  And  the  east  side  is  the  portion  of  Buffalo  where  thef  great 
bulk  of  the  population,  and  especially  the  labor, population,  reside? 
A(.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Simonfl: 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  say  that  there  are  suflSoient  saloons  to  accom- 
modate! the  needs  of  the  workmen  and  of  all  classes,  without  the 
additional  saloons  that  the  boss  shovelers  supply  for  their  men? 
A.  I  should  say  that  if  those  saloons  were  eliminated  there  would 
still  be  a  sufficient  number  of  saloons. 

Q.  Have  you,  from  your  own  observation  or  otherwise,  noticed 
which  saloons  were  the  best  patronized  by  the  men* — ^those  that 
were  owned  by  the  boss  sooopers  or  by  other  men?  A.  I  have 
never  noticed. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  it?    A.  I  have  heard  it  talked. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that?  A.  I  should  say  that  the 
saloons  owned  by  the  bosses  were  the  best  patronized  by  the  men. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  of  a  boss  shoveler  in  the  city  of  Buffalo 
to-day  who  does  not  run  a  saloon,  do  you?  A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I 
know  of. 

By  Mr.  Carey: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  saloons  are  more  or  less  patrcmized 
by  the  men  now  or  under  the  old  system?  A.  I  don't  know  as  to 
that. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  whether  there  was  more  or  less  patron"- 
age  of  the  saloons  by  the  men  when  the  men  were  ptaid  in  the  saloons 
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or  since  then  when  they  were  paid  by  Mr.  Kennedy?    A,  We  were 
in  hopes  that  they  would  be  less  patronized  by  the  men. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  they  have 
or  not?    A.  No,  sir. 


Michael  Manley,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Three  hundred'  and  twenty-eight 
Ohio  street. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Gents'  furnishing  goods. 

Q.  Where  is  your  present  place  of  business?  A.  Oomer  of  Elk 
and  Chicago. 

Q.  Do  you  run  your  own  store?    A.  I  run  it  myself. 

Q.  Were  you  formerly  employed  as  a  boss  scooper  at  any  of  the 
elevators?    A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  Niagara. 

Q.  Up  to  what  time?    A.  Last  fall. 

Q.  And  how  did  you  come  to  leave  that  elevator?  A.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy did  not  have  any  work  for  me. 

Q.  There  was  a  boss  scoloper  employed  by  him  at  that  elevator, 
was  there  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  John  Haley. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  given  for  your  discharge?  A.  Nothing 
more  than  he  did  not  have  any  work  for  me;  there  was  not  work 
enough  for  two. 

Q.  Did  you  run  a  isaloon,  Mr.  Mauley,  when  you  were  the  boss 
scooper  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  the  men  trade  with  you?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  there  any  understanding  between  you  and  the  men 
that  they  were  to  have  credit  at  your  saloon  for  drinks?  A.  Yes, 
sir, 

Q.  Did  you  give  them  credit?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  arrangement  was  made  by  you  fo  keep  traick  of  what 
drink  they  consumed  during  the  week?    A.  Put  it  down  on  a  book. 

Q.  Did  you  use  checks?    A.  Yes,  sir;  if  a  man  wanted  to  be  sure 
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of  what  be  was  going  to  ran  during  the  week,  instead  of  taking 
my  word,  he  woold  buy  a  half  dollar's  worth  of  checks  or  a  dollar's 
worth,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  he  would  know  just  what  he  did 
run,  without  looking  at  my  books  at  all;  under  the  other  system 
he  did  not  know  just  what  he  did  run;  I  thought  the  check  system 
was  the  better  way;  I  only  had  them  for  one  season. 

Q.  Why  did  you  stop  using  them?  A.  Because  I  did  not  keep 
saloon  any  more. 

Q.  Would  the  men  buy  the  checks  from  you  —  ask  for  them  — 
or  would  you  throw  them  out  half  a  dollar's  worth?  A.  Some  of 
them  would  ask  for  them  and  some  would  insist  they  did  not  want 
tbiem. 

Q.  What  did  you  insist?  A.  I  thought  it  was  for  their  own 
benefit  to  take  the  checks. 

Q.  You  insisted  on  them  taking  theohecks?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
insisted  upon  any  of  them  taking  them. 

Q.  But  they  did  take  them?  A.  Yes,  sir;  those  that  tradied 
with  me;  some  of  them  that  were  working  would  not  trade  with 
me  at  all. 

Q.  Did  tihey  trade  with  anybody  else?    A.  Oh,  yes;  very  often. 

Q.  Was  there  any  understanding  between  you  and  anybody 
whereby  your  pay  was  assured?    A.  You  mean  last  year? 

Q.  Yea    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  year?  A.  The  year  before  I  paid  them  my- 
self.      ' 

Q.  So  you  ihad  a  cinch?  A.  Yes;  I  did  not  have  mueh  of  a  cinch 
last  seadSKm. 

Q.  Didn't  you  get  your  pay?    A.  I  got  it  when  they  felt  like  it. 

Q.  There  were  times,  then,  when  you  did  not  get  it?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  lost,  then?    A.  Yes,  sir.    ' 

Q.  That  was  when  you  ceased  to  be  a  boss  soooper?  A.  No,  sir; 
that  was  when  I  was  a  boss  scooper  under  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  You  stopped  running  a  saloon  the  same  time  you  ceased  being 
a  boss  soooper?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 
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Q.  Why?  Ai.  Becausa  thiere  was  not  enoug^k  busmeae  around 
there  to  nun  a  Baloon. 

Q.  The  same  lot  of  mien  were  around  there,  were  they  not?  A. 
Yes,  ar;  but  there  were  several  saloon®  quit  the  same  time  I  did; 
there  was  ^375  more  license  to  pay. 

Q.  Mr.  Haley  runs  a  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  saloon  you  ran?  ^  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  this  saloon  located  wdth  reference  to  where  your 
saloon  was?    A.  About  half  a  block  away. 

Q.  And  now  he  has  the  same  trade  that  you  had?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  believe  he  haa 

Q.  Did  you  run  your  saloon  during  tthe  winter  time?  A.  I  did 
lasti  win/ter. 

Q.  How  was  it  the  winter  ^before?  A.  I  ran  it  part  of  the  time; 
I  lived  right  near  there,  and  it  did  not  cost  me  any  more  to  keep  it 
oi>en  than  to  elose  it. 

Q.  Is  it  the  custom  to  close  the  saloons  that  are  run  by  the  boss 
sooopers  where  the  saloons  are  not  in  the  buildings  where  the  boss 
tsjcoopers  live  during  the  winter  time?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  saloons  run  by 
the  boss  iscooi)ers  are  shut  in  the  winter  time?    A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  The  majority?    A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Then,  practically,  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  custom  that  the 
saloons  run  by  the  boss  scoopers  receive  is  from  the  men  in  their 
employ?  A.  No,  you  can  not  say  that;  there  is  no  business  down 
our  way  in  the  winter  time. 

Q.  During  the  season  of  grain  elevating  the  great  bulk  of  the 
trade  in  the  saloons  of  the  boss  scoopers  is  derived  fvojp.  the  men  in 
theii^  employ?    A.  Not  last  year;  it  was  not  with  me. 

Q.  How  about  the  others?  A.  The  other  years  it  was  pretty 
good;  then  I  paid  them  myself. 

Q.  The  bulk  of  your  business  in  the  saloon  was  derived  from  the 
onen  who  were  working  for  you?  A.  Some  parts  of  the  year  it 
was  and  some  parts  not. 

Q.  During  the  season  of  grain  elevating?  A.  Well,  it  was  nip 
and  tuck  between  them. 
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Q.  DoDf^t  yoa  know  that  the  balk  of  the  busmeas  wMoh  is  dooe 
by  the  boes  scoopers  employed  in  gnain  elevating  i«  derived  from 
the  men  in  the  employ  of  those  boss  scoopere?  A.  Where  they 
have  a  good  house,  yes;  it  is  not  so  with  me. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  rule  that  the  men.  who  are  employed  by  the  boes 
scoopers  do  the  bulk  of  their  trading  in  the  saloon  with  the  saloon 
Dwaed  by  their  boes?    A.  Whilst  working,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  t>f  any  reaison  why  that  should  be  so?  A.  Well, 
I  always  thought  they  might  just  as  well  patronise  the  boas  sooop- 
ei^'s  saloon  as  patronize  the  neict  door  neighbor,  since  he  gave  them 
the  chance  of  working  there. 

Q.  Was  it  not  your  belief  that*  if  a  ma<n  was  not  f  rien<dly  enough 
with  you  to  do  bueiness  with  you  at  your  saloon  you  would  not  be 
friendly  enough  to  give  him  a  job;  in  other  words,  there  must  be 
reprisal  ?  A.  It  is  aiooording  to  how  good  a  man  he  was;  if  he  was 
a  good  man  at  elevating  I  would  employ  him. 

Q.  If  <he  was  an  ordinary  man,  just  able  to  shovel  grain?  A. 
Then  I  would  expect  him  to  trade  with  me. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  custom  at  the  elevators,  that  the  boss  iwjoopers 
require  reprisal,  and  require  the  men  to  trade  with  them?  A.  I 
don't  know  whether  they  require  it  or  not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  men  who  were  good  customers  of  the 
bosses  were  always  put  to  work  when  there  was  work  to  be  <\one, 
regardless  of  whether  they  were  sober  men  or  not?  A.  That  waj 
not  so  with  me. 

Q.  Was  it  sol  with  the  other  boss  scoopers?  A.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  time  of  most  of  the  boas  scoopena 
is  employed  in  unloading  vessels  or  in  oondncting  the  bar?  A.  I 
don^t  know  ainything  about  it. 

Q.  You  gave  up  the  bar  business  because  Haley,  when  he  became 
boss  soooper,  not  only  scooped  the  grain,  but  scooped  your  trade? 
A.  Not  altogether;  if  the  license  were  the  same  as  it  was  last  sum- 
mer I  would  keep  a  saloon  this  summer. 

Q.  You  could  get  a  rebate  for  the  time  you  closed  during  the 
winter?    A.  I  would  have  to  pay  |525. 
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Q.  A  oouple  of  bimdred  dollam  would  not  amount  to  much  if  you 
had  the  trade  of  the  grain  sooopeps?  A.  Down  out  way  a  couple 
of  hundred  dollars  amounts  to  a  great  deal. 

Q.  About  how  mu-dh  would  t!hie  average  weekly  bar  bill  of  a  grain 
scooper  amount  to  in  your  saloon?  A.  Sometimes  5  c^nts,  26  cents, 
50  cents,  sometimee  f 2  or  93. 

Q.  Any  higher?  A.  It  isf  according  to  how  much  momey  they 
would  make  in  a  week;  I  have  not  seen  it  any  higher  in  the  last 
couple  of  years. 

Q.  Then  thie  amount  of  bar  business  tlhat  the  scoopers  would  do 
with  you  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  their  earning  ability? 
A.  When  I  had  the  paying  of  them  myself,  yes,  sir;  not  last  season, 
though. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  men  working  for  you  as  grain  eflaovelers  who 
did  not  drink  at  all?    A.  Yes,  sir;  lots  of  them. 

Q.  And  men  who  did  drink  and  did  not  patronia&e  your  place? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  lots  of  them. 

Q.  Would  you  diisohairge  those  men?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  the  men  employed  as  shovelers  been  materially  bene- 
fited, so  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  judge,  by  the  change  from  the 
custom  of  paying  them  at  the  saloons  to  the  custom  of  paying  them 
where  itihey  were  working?  A.  In  my  estimation,  the  way  my 
books  showed  last  fall,  I  should  say  yes. 

Q.  Why?  A.  I  got  bit  about  f600  or  f700,  and  I  suppose  the 
men  were  btoeflted  that  much. 

Q.  They  drink  just  a&  much?  A.  They  drink  more  when  they 
get  it  for  nothing. 

Q.  You  do  not  consider,  then,  that  the  men  have  been  benefited 
in  any  otiher  respect  by  the  change,  except  that  they  have  bfi^ 
able  to  get  liquor  that  they  have  not  paid  for?  A.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  are  benefited  or  not. 

Q.  You  would  not  go  down  to  the  boats  where  they  were  at  work, 
when  you  were  a  bos»  shoveler  there,  to  see  whether  the  men  were 
sober  or  indn«trious  or  not?  A.  I  was  always  on  the  boat  wh^en 
there  was  a  job  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  accidentB  with  the  men  who  were  work- 
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ing  there?    'Aj.  Nla,  sir;  very  few;  we  have  had  acddentB  €K)iiie- 
titmes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  acoidentB?  A.  About  ten  jears  ago  we  had  a 
man  ©mothered  down  tihere  with  tiie  grain,  where  the  bulkhead 
fell  on  him;  mx  op  ©even  years  ago  there  was  a  man  fell  down  the 
hold  and  died  two  or  three  days  afterward'. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  men  make  more  wages  under 
the  present  system  than  they  did  under  the  old  system?  A.  Well, 
according  to 'reports  —  acooiiding  to  what  I  liear  going  along  the 
creek,  I  don't  know  positively  —  I  should  think  they  are  earning 
nuore. 

Q.  They  are  paid  by  the  thousand,  are  they  not?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  they  do  not  have  to  put  it  up  among  the  grain  merohanta 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  A.  Take  some  money  out  of  the 
pay  and  gio  up  street  and  give  it  to  the  merchants  to  get  a  job; 
the  grain  is  consigned  to  a  merchant  on  the  board'  of  trade;  the 
men  are  idle  along  the  dock;  you  are  idle  yourself;  you  see  every- 
body working  but  yourself,  and  you  get  determined  and  discour- 
aged, and  walk  up  street  and  offer  a  man  f  15  f 20  or  f30  for  the 
privilege  of  getting  a  good  job  to  make  |6  or  f  6  out  of  it, 

Q.  And  the  man  would  aiCoept  it?  A.  Sometimes  he  would; 
sometimes  he  was  offered  more  from  another  boss;  the  highest 
bidder  got  it 

Q.  That  was  the  custom  of  the  bufiiness,  was  it?  A.  Some  years, 
yiefit 

Q.  That  would  be  taken  from  the  men?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  bid  made  by  the  elevator  or  made  by  the  boss 
scooper?    A.  Our  elevator  knew  nothing  about  it. 
^.  That  is  the  Eastern  elevator?    A.  No,  gdr;  the  Niagara. 

Q.  Wasi  that  what  was  called  the  rebate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  would  you  hold  back  from  th.e  men's  pay?  A.  I 
held  back  fl.90  out  of  one  job;  that  was  six  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  ever  held  back?  A.  Yes,  I  held  back  more 
than  that;  that  is  out  of  one  boat;  the  men  got  ^12  out  of  the  boat, 
and  they  lost  f  1.90  for  the  privilege  of  getting  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  proportion  you  would  hold  back  from  them,  f  1.90 
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out  of  every  f  12?  A.  Oh,  no;  sometimes  we  wouW  get  the  grain 
for  25  or  50  cents,  sometimes  75  cents,  sometimes  we  would  have 
to  pay  as  high  ais  a  dollar  a  thousand  for  it. 

Q.  And  that  you  always  took  out  of  the  men?  A.  I  am  sure  it 
did  not  eome  out  of  my  pocket. 

Q.  Would  the  elevators  profit  by  that  in  any  way?  A.  Not  any 
more  than  they  would  get  the  work  for  the  house. 

Q.  And  if  you  had  not  got  the  job  they  would  not  have  had  the 
vwwk?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  CJommissioner  Pupcell : 

Q.  The  boss  scoopera  were,  incidentally,  runners  for  the  elevat- 
ors?   A.  Yes,  sir;  the  elevators  had  nothing  to  do  vnth  it, 

Q.  But,  pra-otically,  you  were  runners  for*  the  elevators  as  well 
as  for  yourselves?  A.  Certainly;  they  would  not  refuse  a  job, 
but  they  did  not  know  when  it  was  going  there. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  get  the  job  the  Niagara  elevator  would  not  get 
it;  it  would  go  to  some  other  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  might  get 
it  if  the  rebate  was  not  on  it. 

Q.  That  business  is  now  all  done  away  with?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Kennedy  has  the  contract  for  the  whole  business?  A. 
I  dkwii't  know;  maybe  he  is  rebating,  for  all  I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  ithe  work  is  distributed  among  the  various 
elevtatoors?    A.  Now? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  I  have  not  been  on  the  dock  but  twice  this 
sommeop. 

By  Mr.  Carey: 

Q.  So  far  as  the  drinking  of  the  men  was  -concerned  at  your 
saloon,  under  the  old  system,  where  you  had  it  all  in  your  own 
hands,  you  would  extend  a  greater  credit  to  the  men  than  under 
the  new  system?    A.  Yes,  very  much  more. 

Q.  Under  the  old  system  you  would  let  the  men  run  a  much  larger 
bill  than  you  would  under  the  new  system?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would 
let  them  run  right  up  to  the  limit. 

Q.  Under  the  new  system  you  would  not  allow  the  men  so  much 
credit?    A.  No,  €dr. 
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Q.  And  180  there  was  less  drinking  under  the  new  system  in  jour 
saloon?    A.  Yes,  riir;  in  mj  saloon. 

By  Mr.  Simone: 

Q.  I  made  a  memoramdum,  as  you  went  along,  of  a  few  things; 
you  said  when  your  men  were  not  working,  anid  you  «aw  work  being 
dkme  by  some  other  gang,  that  you  went  up  to  the  board  of  trade 
and  paid  the  rebate?  A.  No,  I  did  not  pay  it;  I  would  offer  to 
pay  it  When  I  got  the  money. 

Q.  These  men  >had  oomfidenoe  in  you,  and  you  paid  them,  ulti- 
mately, if  you  got  the  job?    A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  What  you  meant  by  your  men,  wa«  the  men  who  were  in  your 
gang?    A.  Yes, -sir. 

Q.  And  you  said  the  more  work  the  men  had  the  more  they  epent 
im  your  saloon?  A.  Oh,  no;  that  wais  not  so  on  all  occasions; 
there  were  men  working  for  me  who  did  not  spend  anything;  the 
morej  work  Hh^j  would  get  the  more  they  would  spend  —  the  more 
they  could  afford  to  spend. 

Q.  And  when  you  said  you  felt  discouraged  in  not  getting  the 
work,  in  what  respect  did  you  feel  bad?  A.  When  the  men  were 
not  making  any  money  I  was  not  making  any. 

Q.  As  the  owner  of  the  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  reason  you  wenit  up  to  the  board  of  trade 
and  hustled  for  business?    Al  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  men  like  the  rebate  system ?  A.  They  did  hot  like  it 
very  well,  but  they  could  not  help  themselves. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  men  you  were  paying  rebate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  took  it  out  of  the  money  earned  by  the  men?  A. 
Yes,  isir. 

iQ.  You  say  you  worked  under  the  contract  system  at  the  Niagara 
for  Mr.  Kennedy?    A.  Yes,  tsir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  eontract  with  Mr.  Kennedy?  A.  He  told  me 
in  the  spring  to  go  to  work;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  agree  to  pay  you  a  cent?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  pay  you  a  cent?  A.  I  got  my  envelope  on  Satur- 
day night  the  same  as  the  rest  of  them. 
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Q.  You  got  your  higli  man's  pay,  and  the  rest  that  you  made  you 
made  out  of  your  saloooa?    A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  You  had  no  salary?  A.  No,  sir;  every  boat  that  came  in  I 
was  there  to  attend  to  it. 

Q.  And  you  got  your  pay  for  doing  the  shoveling  the  same  aa 
anybody  else  dad?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  other  man  named  tihat  had  the  right  to  be  boas?  A. 
No,  sir;  not  at  my  elevator. 

Q.  Was  there  any  deputy  boss?  A.  No,  «ir;  sometimes  that 
happened,  but  very  seldom. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  main  in  the  gang  there  that  was  paid 
under  that  system,  that  kept  a  saloon  except  yourself?  A.  I  have 
had  them  work  for  me. 

Q.  How  long  ago  wa»  that?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
last  summer  or  the  summer  before. 

Q.  Who  was  it?    A.  His  name  was  Maurice  Welch. 

Q.  Did  he  keep  a  saloon?    A.  Yes,  isir. 

Q.  Where?    A.  He  kept  it  on  Elk  street. 

Q.  Do  you  know  w^at  time  that  was?  A.  I  can  not  say  whether 
it  was  last  summer  or  the  summer  before. 

Q.  You  think  the  men  liave  been  benefited^  becauise  they  did  not 
bave  the  -check  system;  that  is,  they  were  not  held  to  such  strict 
pay  for  what  they  drank  as  they  were  'before?  A.  I  think  -the 
check  system  is  better  for  the  men ;  they  know  what  they  are  drink- 
ing every  Saturday  night 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  different  men  who  now  occupy  the  same 
relation  to  Mr.  Kennedy  that  you  did  in  the  various  houses;  do  you 
know  Eagan  and  Haley  and  all  tlie  boss  s»hovelers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  their  relations  to  Mt.  Kennedy?  A. 
They  must  have  had  better  relations  to  him  than  I  had. 

Q.  They  were  closer  to  him  than  you  were?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
fired  me  and  kept  them. 

Q.  They  all  keep  saloons,  don't  they?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  by  Haley's  saloon  since  he  was  made  boss  in 
your  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Been  in  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  know  the  men  who  go  there?  A.  Very  few  of  them;  I 
did  know  them  last  summer  but  I  don't  know  them  this  summer. 

Q.  A  different  crowd?    A.  Oh,  they  are  coming  over  every  day. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  coming  over  "?  A.  Ooming  around 
the  docks. 

Q.  New  men  and  new  faces,  and  csoming  to  Ms  )saloo<n?  A.  I 
never  have  been  down  there  to  see  them  working;  I  went  in  there 
one  evening* 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  It  was  in  the  spring,  jtist  after  I  opened 
the  store. 

Q.  You  know,  in  a  general  way,  whether  they  are  acoopera  or 
shovelers  that  patronize  Mr.  Haley's  saloon,  do  you  not?  A.  They 
patronize  it 

Q.  Has  Haley  more  than  one  house?  A.  Just  the  Niagara  ele- 
vator; there  are  two  houses. 

Q.  The  elevator  has  two  houses — ^A  and  B?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  is  the  boss  over  two?    A.  Yes,  dr. 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  How  many  men  would  he  have  in  his  employ?  A.  About  60, 
I  think,  this  summer^  60  or  70 ;  that  is,  when  they  are  doing  lota 
of  work  he  will  have  about  70  men,  I  think. 

Q.  And  they  would  average  about  how  much  a  week  at  the  bar 
when  you  had  them?    A.  Last  summer? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.    A.  About  a  dollar. 

Q.  N<yt  amy  more  than  that?  A.  No,  sir;  not  any  more  than  that 
in  th^  last  summer. 

Q. 'How  many  men  did  you  have  employed  last  summer?  A. 
About  36. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  f  35  a  week  was  all  the  trade  you 
had  from  those  men?  A.  Some  weeks  more  and  some  less;  that  is 
about  the  average;  some  weeks  I  did  not  take  in  f20. 

Q.  Your  expenses  could  not  have  been  very  high?  A.  That  is 
the  reason  I  am  glad  to  be  out  of  it. 
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By  Mr.  Carey: 

Q.  When  you  were  boss  Boooper  at  Niagara  A  Mr.  Haley  was 
boss  of  Niagara  B  at  the  same  time?    A.  Yes,  «ir. 

Q.  And  you  both  had  saloonsi  at  the  sarnie  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  the  end  of  the  season  he  let  you  go  and  retained  him? 
A.  Not  at  the  end  of  the  season ;  at  the  starting  this  season. 

Q.  The  result  of  that  was  that  you  went  out  of  the  saloon  busi- 
ness?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  one  less  saloon  there  thian  there  was  before 
yon  went  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  charge  a  man  with  a  bar  bill  who  did  not  drink 
at  your  bar,  who  worked  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Charged  him  with  a  bar  bill  anyhow  and  made  him  pay?  A» 
No,  mp.  ^ 

Q.  You  must  have  had  men  in  your  employ  who  did  not  patronize 
you  and  did  not  pay  you  anything;  as  a  boss  soooper  you  got  paid 
by  the  job;  you  made  money  whenever  there  was  a  job  done  at  the 
elevator?    A.  Ye»,  air. 

Q.  And  you  made  more  money,  without  regard  to  the  drinks, 
without  regard  to  the  saloon,  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of  work 
dome  than  when  there  was  a  little,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Simons'  questions  that  you  got  noth- 
ing out  of  the  job  at  the  elevator  except  what  you  got  from  your 
saloon?    A.  No^  sir;  I  got  high  man's  pay. 

Q.  And  that  was  accordling  to  the  amount'  of  work  that  was  done 
at  the  elevator?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  performed  a  service  for  what  you  got,  did  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir: 

Q.  Did  you  last  year,  while  you  were  boss  of  Niagara  A,  dis- 
charge men  Monday  morning  because'  they  refused  to  pay  their 
bar  bills  Saturday  night?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  right  to  do  it?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  have 
any  chanee  to  do  it;  they  would  not  come  around. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  threaten  the  men  in  that  way?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not. 

16 
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By  Mr.  Eiaselbnrg: 

Q.  If  a  man  did  not  pay  he  did  not  oome  around;  the  fact  is  if 
he  did  not  pay  he  did  not  work?    A.  He  dad  not  come  around  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Simoois: 

Q.  The  fact  is  too  that  when  yon  wanted  to  make  your  saloon 
business  lively  you  went  up  and  paid  the  rebates?  A.  They  were 
all  doing  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  you  did  it?    A.  Yes,'  sir. 

Q.  How  many  elevators  are  there?  A.  I  think  Mr.  Cook  has  just 
said  about  40;  26  in  working  order. 

Q.  How  many  bosses?    A.  I  can't  say. 


James  J:  Brown,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  Buffalo. 

Q.  What  street  in  BuflPalo?    A.  One  hundred  and  forty-one  Lan- 
caster avenue. 
.    Q.  And  what  is  your  busimess?   .A.  Vessel  agent, 

Q.  Are  you  conmecteid  with  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association?  A. 
I  am  president  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association. 

Q.  And  that  is  an  association  of  boat  owners?    A.  It  is. 

Q.  Engaged  in  the  lake  transportation?    A.  It  is. 

Q.  The  vessels  belonging  to  that  association  or  tlhe  members  of 
the  association  are  engaged'  largely  in  transporting  grain,  are  they 
not?    A.  They  are. 

Q.  And'  will  you  ju^  tell  thei  Commission  What  the  system  of 
unloading  the  boats  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  creek  was  which  pre- 
vailed before  the  contract  was  entered  into  with  Mr.  Kennedy? 
A.  Before  this  contract  was  entered  into,  for  a  number  of  years 
previous  to  the  eontraet,  we  paid  J3.50  a  thousand  for  tiie  unload- 
ing of  sailing  vessels,  and  for  steamers  with  but  one  deck  we  paid 
f4  a  thousand;  for  those  with  two  decks  we  paid  f4  for  the  lower 
hold,  and  |4.50  for  the  grain  between  decks;  these  were  the  ordi- 
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nary  prices,  bat  in  cajse  graiiii  was  Iheated,  oat  of  oanditiou  or  dam- 
aged by  water,  we  paid  wbatever  tfhie  xmkm  saw  fit  to  chai^,  up 
to  |20  a  thousanid,  and  ini-toaise  we  shifted  firom.  one  elevator  to 
another,  leaYing  a  iienmainft,  as  it  was  termied,  in  a  vessel,  perhaps 
lesB  than  half  a  cargo,  we  paid  f  6,  |8  or  f  10  a  thousand,  as  the 
boss  shioveler  migM  decide  to  charge. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  that?  A.  We  paid  the  money  into  the 
Western  Elevaitor  Association, 

Q.  And  did  the  Western  Elevating  Association  employ  the  boss 
ahovelers?  A.  I  don't  understand  that  th^ey  did;  the  boss  ehovel- 
ers  were  employed  by  the  elevator  owners,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  union. 

Q.  That  is,  the  union  of  grain  shovelens?  A.  Of  the  grain  sbov- 
elere;  that  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  anything  about  the  system  of  rebates; 
what  gave  rise  to  it;  when  made  it  necessary?  A.  Yes,  I  think  I 
understand  it  fully;  in  canal  grain,  that  is,  grain  for  shipment  by 
canal,  it  was  a  common  thing  to  allow  the  oonsignee  what  was 
termed  a  rebate  to  get  bim-  to  order  the  grain  to  a  particular  ele- 
vator, he  having  the  authority  to  order  it  to  any  elevator  he  saw  fit 
to  have  it  unloaded  at;  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  men 
employed  in  shoveling  agreed  to  allow  the  rebate  to  be  deducted 
from  their  earnings  in  order  to  get  the  grain  to  that  particular 
elevator,  that  they  might  get  the  work. 

Q.  The  elevators  had  each]  its  own  gang  of  men?    A.  I  believe 

BO. 

Q.  Who  were  employed  by  their  respective  boss  shovelers?  A. 
Yes,  «dr. 

Q.  There  was  some  discussion,  was  there  not,  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  your  association,  preliminairy  to  entering  into  the  contract 
with  Mr.  Kennedy?    A.  There  was. 

Q.  And  that  discussion  resulted  in  the  conclusion  thlat  it  would 
be  better  for  the  interests  of  all  concerned  to  enter  into  the  con- 
tract?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wihait  were  the  considerations  that  brougbt  about  that  eon- 
elusion?    A.  It  was  always  a  matter  of  doubt  as  to  what  it  would 
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oast  to  uii'Iaad  a  oai^go  of  grmm  here  m  Buffalo,  not  knowing 
wlietber  fhie  girain  migM  arrive  in  perfect  oonidition'  or  whether  it 
migiht  be  orde(Ped  to  two  elevators  to  unload;  and  it  was  thought, 
if  a  contract  eould  be  entered  into  with  a  responsible  party  to 
take  thlfi  oantrajct  for  •aboveling,  that  it  would  result  in  bett^  ser- 
vice; the  satisfaction  of  knowing  what  it  was  to  cost;  they  could 
deidde  wihieHher  it  would  pay  at  the  rate  of  freight  offered  to  take 
a  cargo,  knowing  what  it  would  eost  to  unload  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  with  reference  to  taking  care  of  the 
interests  of  thei  men  who  were  employed  in  the  actual  work  of  un- 
loading vessels;  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  saloon  element, 
I  mean?  A.  !Not  very  much;  there  was  among  a  few  vessel  owners 
in  Buffalo;  those  in  other  ports  knew  very  little  about  the  condi- 
tions here,  except  the  cost  of  unloading  ttiiem;  the  committee  that 
was  appointed  to  conisider  this  question,  and  with!  power  to  act, 
discussed  that  question  somewhat. 

Q.  And  was  there  a  consultation  held  between  that  committee 
and  the  Western  elevator  people?    A.  There  was. 

Q,  And  it  was  concluded,  was  it  not,  to  put  a  provision  in  the 
contract  fortridding  the  payment  of  the  men  at  the  saloons  of  the 
boss  sooopers?  A.  There  was  a  stipulation,  as  nearly  as  I  can  re- 
collect it,  that  the  men  were  to  be  paid  weekly,  cash  in  hand,  the 
full  amount  of  their  earnings,  and  that  no  debts,  dues  or  demands 
were  to  be  deducted  from  their  wages,  and  they  were  not  to  be  paid 
tn  a  saloon  or  place  where  beer  or  liquors  was  sold. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  that  condition  was  put  in  the  contract?  A. 
There  was  a  belief  among  a  great  many,  among  some,  at  least,  who 
were  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  relations,  that  it  was  a  very 
great  evil  and  ought  to  be  remedied — ^and  some  elevator  ownera; 
it  was  due  miore,  I  think,  to  the  elevator  owners  than  it  was  to 
the  vessel  owners  that  in  making  this  contraet  that!  (stipulatioii 
was  made. 

Q.  The  evil  was  of  what  character?  A.  Well,  that  is,  it  was 
considered  by  some  an  evil  that  the  men  be  paid  in  a  saloon  owned 
by  the  foreman,  the  gang  boss,  boss  shoveler,  and  that  bar  billa 
should  be  deducted  from  their  wages. 
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Q.  The  belief  was  that  the  men  drank  more?  A.  That  they 
would  be  induced  to  drink  more  than  they  would  otherwise. 

Q.  HAve  you  been  familiar,  right  along  for  the  last  few  years, 
with  the  practical  working  of  the^men  engaged  in  the  unloading 
of  vessels  there,  their  personal  appearance  and  general  character- 
istics? A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  paid  any  special  attejition 
to  it;  I  only  know  that  the  masters  of  vesisels  that  have  been  un- 
loaded here  have,  without  exception,  been  satisfied  with  the  ser- 
vice; beyond  that  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  speak  now  of  the  period  covered  by  Mr.  Kennedy's  con- 
tract?   A'.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  dissatisfaction  expressed  with  the  unloading 
of  vessels  before  the  contract  was  entered  into?    A,  There  was. 

Q.  What  was  that  dissatisfaction  caused  by?  A.  Mainly  from' 
the  fact  that  they  never  knew  what  they  were  going  to  be  charged 
to  unload ;  frequently  they  were  charged  what  they  considered  ex- 
travagant rates  for  unloading. 

Q.  The  actual  work  of  unloading  was  always  performed  satis- 
factorily, was  it?  A.  There  was  not  much  dissatisfaction  with  it; 
I  have  heard  some  complaints. 

Q.  And  the  acual  work  of  unloading  now — is  there  any  com- 
plaint?   A.*  I  have  not  heard  a  solitary  complaint. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  an  orgailization  of  workingmen, 
grain  scoopers,  a  union  that  was  to  be  perfected  or  orgamized 
amongst  them  recently?  A.  Well,  I  have  heard  of  two,  have  read 
in  the  papers  a  good  deal  about  two  unions. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  one  that  was  agitated?  A.  The  first  one 
I  saw  a  notice  of  in  the  paper  is  Union  51, 1  believe. 

Q.  Local  51;  that  was  a  branch  of  what?  A.  I  don't  just  re- 
member. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  the  object  of  that  linion 
was?    A.  No  more  than  what  I  saw  in  the  papers. 

Q.  What  was  that?  A.  I  think  a  week  ago  Monday  the  papers 
told  of  a  meeting  that  had  been  held  on  Sunday  nig'ht  at  which 
a  union  was  organized  or  reorganized  and  perfected,  and  told 
among  other  things  that  the  object  of  the  utiion  was  to  get  $4  a 
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thonaand  for  shoveling  grain,  of  wihicli  they  proposed  to  altow 
tl.50  to  the  elevfljtor  ftofr  13ie  uise  of  the  steam  shovel,  the  balance 
^.50,  to  go  to  the  men;  and  they  proposed,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
to  prohibit  the  boss  shoveler  from  keeping  a  saloon,  and  that  they 
wonld  not  work  with  anyone  who  was  not  a  member  of  their  union  ; 
I  read  that  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  objects  of  the  so-called 
Kennedy  union?  A'.  No  more  than  I  saw  in  the  pai)ers  that  they 
had  organized  a  union  they  called  the  Kennedy  union,  and  that 
they  would  not  work  with  men  who  were  not  members  of  their 
union. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  object  that  you  knx>w  of?  A.  I  do  not 
recollect  reading  anything  particularly. 

Q.  Any  price-list  agreed  upon  or  anything  of  that  kind?  A.  I 
do  not  recollect  whether  I  read  of  any  agreement  as  to  prices  or 
not.. 

Q.  You  say  the  object  of  Local  51  was  to  get  $4  a  thousand  for 
unloading  grain,  f  1.50  of  which  was  to  go  to  the  elevators  for  the 
use  of  the  steam  shovel,  and  J2.50  to  the  men;  that  would  do 
away  with  the  contractor,  would  it  not?  A.  It  would  not  leave 
anything  to  pay  the  contractor. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  organization  of  Local  51  that  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Kennedy  union  was  started,  the  agitation  for  it? 
A.  There  had  beeii  more  or  less  in  the  papers  of  Local  51  before  I 
saw  anything  of  the  Kennedy  union. 

Q.  What  do  you  know,  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  object  of  Local  51,  so 
far  as  the  aibolition  of  the  boss  sooopers'  saloons  is  concerned? 
A.  In  a  general  way  I  think  the  abolition  of  everybody's  saloon 
would  be  a  good  thing. 

Q.  But  I  am  speaking  specifically  of  these  saloons?  A.  I  do 
not  know  as  the  boss  scooper's  saloon  is  any  more  objectionable  than 
any  other  saloon ;  if  the  boss  scooper  has  it  in  his  power  to  make 
it  to  his  advantage  to  induce  men  to  drink  more  than  they  would 
otherwise,  it  is  in  my  mind  unquestionably  a  bad  thing;  but  the 
boss  scooper's  saloon  is  not  the  only  saloon  on  the  docks;  I  think 
the  foremen  of  the  coal  handlers  along  the  docks  and  foremen 
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of  other  gangs  generally  run  fialoons;  it  is  not  conifiined  to  grain 
sboveling  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Taggart  in  regard  to 
Local  51?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  substance  of  that  talk?  A.  I  have  been 
interviewed  so  much  since  the  opening  of  navigatioai!  and  have 
spokem  to  b6  many  people  (my  friend  across  the  table,  among  others) 
it  would  puzzle  me  to  remember  just  what  my  conversation  wafi 
with  Mr.  Taggart. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Taggart?  A.  I  think  he  gave  me  his  card  with 
his  title;  "  Business  Agent  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,"  I 
think  his  card  read. 

Q.  And  you  had  a  talk  with  Dr.  Slicer?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Oan  you  detail  that  conversation?  A.  I  can  not  go  into  it 
in  detail;  I  told  Dr.  Slicer  that  I  thought  he  was  misinformed  in 
a  good  deal  that  he  had  heard  in  regard  to  the  grain  shoveling  busi- 
ness; that  the  evils  were  not  so  great  as  he  seemed  to  think  they 
were;  I  told  Dr.  Slicer  it  appeared  to  me  there  were  two  sets  of 
men  who  wanted  to  do  this  work;  one  set  of  men  were  doing  it  and 
another  set  of  men  wanted  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  James  Kennedy  has  any  in- 
terest in  any  of  those  saloons?  A.  I  donH  know  anything  about 
that;  I  do  not  know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  any  boss  shoveler 
has  an  interest  in  a  saloon;  by  hearsay  I  take  that  for  granted; 
I  asked  the  question  of  Kennedy  a  few  days  ago,  whether  he  had  any 
interest  in  any  of  those  dock  saloons;  he  told  me  positively  that  he 
had  not. 

By  Mr.  Oarey: 

Q.  You  have  found  him  a  man  of  his  word  up  to  date?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  have. 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Taggart  consult  you  with  reference  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  Local  51?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  understand  the 
question  or  not 
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Q.  As  to  whether,  if  it  should  bel  organized,  youi<  association 
would  recognize  it?  A.  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  that;  I  think 
probably  he  did;  I  have  some  recollection  of  some  such  o6nveraa- 
tion,  and  my  recollection  of  it  is  that  I  told  Mr.  Taggart — certainly 
I  told  other  people,  and  I  presume  I  told  his,  that  I  had  no  power; 
that  I  was  simply  the  servant  of  the  Lake  Carriers^  Associatioa; 
that  I  had  no  power  to  bind  the  association,  to  anything;  that  the 
contract  had  been  let  for  this  year;  that  at  the  end  of  the  season 
there  probably  would  be  a  contract  let  for  another  year,  and  that 
anybody  who  wanted  to  undertake  the  contract  would  have  to  put 
in  their  bids  there,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Q.  In  other  words,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  your  association 
to  let  the  work  by  contract  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has  proved  satisfactory 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  continue  to. 

Q.  Oan  you  remember  an  instance  when  you  paid  f20  a  thousand 
for  shoveling  damaged  grain?  A.  I  never  have  paid  it;  I  know 
the  Susan  Peck  paid  f20  at  the  Western  elevator  some  four  or  five 
years  ago. 

Q.  That  grain  was  damaged?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  more  or 
less  damaged  grain  in  the  cargo. 

Q.  Andthey  expected  it,  didn't  they?    A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  reason  they  paid  such  a  rate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Carey: 

Q.  You  were  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  union  here?  A. 
Very  practically. 

By  Mr.  Simons: 

Q.  Who  are  the  parties  to  this  contract?  A.  The  Lake  Carriers* 
Association  and  James  Kennedy. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  specified  charge  of  how  much?  A.  Three  and 
one-half  dollars  per  thousand  bushels  for  all  grain  that  may  go 
into  the  elevator. 

Q.  How  is  that  divided?  A.  We  pay  the  f3.50  a  thousand  and 
do  not  bother  our  heads  how  it  is  divided. 

Q.  Without  bothering  your  head,  don't  you  know?    A.  By  com^ 
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man  report,  f  1.50  of  that  goes  to  the  el^ator  for  the  use  of  steam 
shovels,  15  cents  a  thousand  that  Kennedy  rakes  off,  and  the  bal- 
ance to  the  men. 

Q.  There  is  a  division  of  it,  f  2  and  f  1.50,  and  out  of  the  |2  Mr. 
Kennedy  gets  15  cents  a  thousand?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way 
I  understand  it  to  be. 

Q.  He  has  the  selection  of  anybody  he  chooses  for  bosses?  A.  I 
suppose  bo;  we  don't  interfere  with  him. 

Q.  You  did  assume,  in  this  contract  with  him,  to  say  something 
about  the  bosses,  didn't  you?  A.  The  boss  was  not  mientioned 
at  all. 

Q.  A  man  ajiswering  to  the  name  of  boss?  A.  No  man  answer- 
ing to  the  name  of  boss  was  mentioned  in  the  contract. 

Q.  It  was  simply  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  men?  A.  Yea, 
filr.    ' 

Q.  IMd  you  expect  that  the  system  of  employing  bosses  would  in 
any  way  be  changed  by  this  contract?  A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  get 
the  drift  of  your  question. 

Q.  You  knew  the  system  of  employing  bosses  at  the  different 
houses?    A.  Yes,  sir.. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  the  manual  -shoveling  was  done  by  gangs 
of  men?    A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  Which  was  under  the  general  direction  and  control  of  a  man 
who  was  called  tiie  boss?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Kennedy  would  continue  to 
select  those  'bosses;  you  expected  that  he  would  at  any  rate?  A. 
It  was  not  expected  that  there  would  be  any  change  in  that  respect. 

Q.  And  you  say  it  is  a  matter  of  observation  and  comimon  knowl- 
edge that  the  boss  shovelers  and  foremen  of  gangs  of  men  run 
saloons;  each  one  of  them  operates  a  saloon?  A,  I  believe  that 
is  the  case. 

Q.  And  you  tried  to  reach  that  evil,  as  far  as  you  could,  by  the 
provision  in  that  contract  which  you  have  stated'  to  the  board?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.*  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the  amount  that  the  men 
earned  at  the  different  elevators?    A.  Not  to  go  into  it  carefully. 
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Q.  Has  it  ever  been  brought  to  your  attention?  A.  Not  that  I 
pemember, 

Q.  la  it  possible  to  make  such  a  computation?  A.  I  think  it 
might  be. 

Q.  You  talked  oyer  the  subject  of  the  Kennedy  union  with  other 
persons?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  that  over  with  anybody?  A.  I  have 
talked  it  over  with  a  good  many. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  it  with  Mr.  Kennedy?  A.  I  have  talked  it 
with  Mr.  Kennedy .^ 

Q.  Did  he  state  the  object  of  that  union  to  you?  A.  I  could  not 
say  whether  he  did  or  not;  he  said  there  was  a  demand  for  the 
union  among  the  men  employed  in  grain  shoveling. 

Q.  Did  you  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  branch  of  the 
Longshoremen's  union,  Loca^l  No.  51,  was  in  existence  here,  or  did 
he  know  it?    A.  I  did  not  call  his  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Did  he  know  it?    A.  He  could  hardly  help  knowing  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  knew  it  if  he  did  not  speak  of  it  or  say 
that  another  union  was  in  existence?  A.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
a  word  said  about  it. 

Q.  But  you  both  understood  that  there  was  another  union?  A. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  And  did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  about  what  the  objects 
of  Local  51  were?  A.  I  have  talked  so  much  and  with  so  many,  I 
have  been  bored  so  much  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
bring  my  mind  to  bear  on  any  one  conversation;  they  were  all 
alike  and  on  the  same  subject. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  discussed,  as  one  of  the  objects  of  Local 
No.  51^  that  it  would  be  wise  to  abolish  the  so-called  boss  system, 
and  leave  it  to  the  men,  as  Mr.  Kellogg  once  did,  to  select  a  man 
to  act  as  boss?  A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  ever  heard  that  dis- 
cussed. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  discussed,  as  one  of  the  objects  of  this 
Local  No.  51,  that  there  should  be  no  middlemen  between  the  ele- 
vators, the  men  doing  the  work  and  the  men  who  actually  paid 
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for  it?  A.  I  think  Mr.  Taggart  spoke  of  that  when,  he  called  to 
see  me. 

Q.  You,  of  course,  believe  in  the  contract  that  you  are  a  party 
to?  A.  I  thtuk  it  is  better  to  contract  with  one  responsible  indi- 
vidual than  with  hundreds  of  irresponsible  people. 

Q.  When  you  talk  about  contracting  with  irresponsible  people 
what  do  you  mean?  A.  I  mean  i)eople  who  could  not  give  satis- 
factory guarantees  for  the  performance  of  their  contract, 

Q.  You  mean  flnancially?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  regard  it  as  impossible  to  inaugurate  any  system  of  doing 
the  work  by  which  a  uniform  rate  would  be  established  for  which 
the  elevators  themselves  would  be  responsible;  that  system  could 
not  be  inaugurated?  A.  I  don^t  know  but  it  oould  be;  I  never 
thought  of  it. 

Q.  This  system  consists  in  contracting  for  the  whole  work  with 
some  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  work  and  takes  the  detail  and 
responsibility  off  your  shoulders;  that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
It?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  understood:  that  there  was  to  be  no  change  in  the 
system  of  doing  the  work?  A.  This  is  a  contract  that  was  enteredl 
into  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  with  a 
very  little  bit  of  reform  in  it.  \ 

Q.  And  the  Lake  Carriers^  Association  meets  once  a  year,  and  by 
eome  arrangement  among  yourselves  you  have  turned  this  matter 
of  the  contract  for  the  unloading  of  vessels  over  to,  a  committee 
thattakeachargeof  it?    A.  We  have. 

Q.  And  you  meet  next  January?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  known  Mr.  James  Kennedy  before  you  made  th€J 
contract  with  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  knew  of  his  business  life  in  Buffalo?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  had  employed  gangs  of  men  under  him?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  had. 

Q.  Had  he  ever  been  a  boss  soooper,  to  your  personal  knowledge? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  elevators?  A.  A  number  of  elevators;  the  CJonnect- 
ing  Terminal  elevator  for  one. 
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Q.  During  the  time  he  was  in  that  situation  did  he  adopt  the 
general  system  of  the  bosses  of  keeping  a  saloon?  A.  I  do  not 
know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  whether  he  ever  kept  a  saloon  or  not; 
I  presume,  being  a  boss  shoveler,  he  kept  a  saloon. 

Q.  Th€|  vessel  owners  were  making  this  contract  with  some  man 
who  would  attend  to  the  work  himself?    A.  That  was  the  idea. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  tare  how  much  he  made  out  of  the  men  or 
how  he  handled  the  bosses  or  the  men,  so  long  as  he  did  the  work 
that  you  wanted?    A.  That  was  not  any  of  our  business. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  working  for  any  reform  in  the  interest  of 
the  men?    A.  There  was  a  very  little  of  that  in  the  oontraet. 

By  Mr.  Carey: 

Q.  As  you  understood  it,  the  object  of  Local  Union  No.  51  so- 
called  was  to  get  md  of  the  contractor  and  to  have  the  contract 
made  directly  with  the  union?  A.  I  think  that  was  about  the  way 
that  Mr.  Taggart  presented  it  to  me. 

Q.  And  under  the  system  of  pay  provided^ — f  4,  f  1.50  to  the  ele- 
vator and  f  2.50  to  the  men — of  course  that  would  be  the  practical 
effect  of  it;  it  could  not  be  anything  else,  could  it?  A.  I  don't 
think  that  Mr.  Taggart  raised  the  question  of  prices;  tlje  newspaper 
announcement  of  the  meeting  mentioned  that. 

Q.  If  such  an  arrangement  were  made,  would  it  not  still  be  neceg^ 
sary  to  have  a  boss  to  each  boat — have  somebody  in  charge  of  the 
workmen  at  each  boat  ?  A.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  possible  to  carry 
on  a  large  amount  of  work,  employing  a  large  number  of  men,  with- 
out having  a  head  to  direct  them. 

Q.  And  from  your  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  what  take» 
place  when  a  large  number  of  men  get  together  in  a  union  or  any- 
where else,  somebody  develops  into  a  boss  in  that-  crowd?  A. 
There  seems  to  be  in  unions  a  president,  vice-presidents,  walking' 
delegates  and  other  officers. 

Q.  And  some  spirit  in  that  party  eomes  to  the  front?  A.  Takes 
the  lead. 

Q.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  union  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  leaders  soon  after  its  organization,  would  it  not?    A.  Be^ 
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fore  entering  into  the  contract  with  Kennedy  there  was  what  we 
called  the  Grain  Shovelers'  Union,  there  was  a  president  of  the 
union  with  whom  I  had  to  deal  very  frequently. 

Q.  And  you  never  came  in  contact  with  the  men  themselves?  A. 
No,  sir;  it  was  with  the  leaders  always. 

Q.  The  leaders  would  be  -the  negotiators  in  all  cases?  A.  They 
did  the  talking. 

Q.  And,  as  a  practical  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  head  to 
all  matters  of  that  kind?    A.  It  is. 

Q.  Mr.  Kennedy  i®  responsible  to  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association 
for  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  contract?    A.  He  is. 

Q.  And  he  gives  sufficient  bonds  to  the  association  to  guarantee 
the  performJnce  of  the  work  or  damages  in  case  of  its  non-per- 
formance?   A.  He  does. 

By  Commissioner  Purcell : 

Q.  How  many  vessels  of  all  kinda  are  represented  by  your  asso- 
cia/tion  plying  the  lakes?  A.  I  thing  about  3,000,  with  an  enrolled 
tonnage,  net  registered  tonnage  of  about  650,000  tons,  with  a  carry- 
ing capacity  of  about  900,000  tons,  and  a  money  value  of  about 
160,000,000. 

By  Mr.  Carey: 

Q.  I  would  ask  you  if  the  present  system,  the  contract  system 
inaugurated  last  year  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  is  the  result  of  the  best 
experience  and  practical  knowledge  of  your  association?    A.  It  is. 

Q.  And-  in  your  opinion  was  the  best  practical  arrangement  that 
could  be  made  for  all  parties  in  interest?    A.  The  best  we  knew  of. 

By  Mr.  Simons: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  this  contract  is  not  the  result  of  the 
very  best  bargain  you  could  drive  with  Kennedy,  or  withj  some 
contractor,  in  the  interest  of  the  vessel  owners?  A.  Whether  that 
is  the  best  possible  contract  we  could  make;  the  lowest  rate,  you 
mean  by  that? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  I  don't  know  how  low  a  rate  we  couldl  have 
made  with  Kennedy;  we  did  not  try  very  hard  to  get  a  lo^er  rate. 
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but  we  were  offered  25  cents  a  thousand  bushels  les«»  by  a  well 
known  businetsw  man  of  this  city,  who  offered  to  give  the  amount 
of  bonds  that  Kennedy  would  give;  I  submitted  that  to  a  number 
of  thei  vessel  owners  last  winter;  they  thought  the  work  was  done 
at  a  low  enough  price,  it  had  been  done  to  their  entire  satisfaction, 
an<i  they  did  not  care  to  give  it  to  another  party  for  a  less  sum. 

Q.  You  were  looking  out  for  the  interests  of  the  vessel  owners? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  no  other  interests. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  you,  yourself,  or  the  lake  carriers,  or  anybody 
else  on  your  side  of  this  contract,  or  anybody  represented  the  inter- 
ests or  the  views  of  any  of  the  men  who  actually  do  the  work?  A. 
No;  they  had  no  representative  there. 

Q.  On  that  question  I  was  interested  in  what  you  laid  about  the 
evil  you  attempted  to  reach  by  this  clause  in  the  contmct  in  regard 
to  the  payment  of  the  men  in  full  away  from  the  saloons;  was  there 
any  discussion  with  Mr.  Kennedy  at  any  time  as  to  a  provision  or 
requirement  tihat  the  bosses  should  not  keep  saloons;  didn't  you 
discuss  that  matter?  A.  No;  I  don't  think  there  was  a  word  said 
to  me  as  to  whether  the  gang  bosses  or  boss  shovelers  should  keep 
saloons  or  not 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  contract,  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  that 
the  men  Who  did  this  work  actually,  who  were  paid  under  this 
system,  ^ould  have  over  them  a  man  who  was  not  a  saloon  keeper? 
A.  It  would  be  possible  to  stipulate  that  in  the  contract. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Lake  Car- 
riers, Association,  next  season,  or  at  any  time,  to  having  such  a 
provision  as  that  in  the  contract?  A'.  I  can  not  speak  for  the 
a^odation.    '  ' 

Mr.  Carey. —  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  as  the  representative  of 
local  union  No.  51,  is  that  what  you  want? 

Mr.  Simons. —  That  is  one  thing  we  want. 

Commissioner  Purcell. —  I  would  like  to  remind  both  of  the  coun- 
sel that  the  object  of  this  investigation  is  to  find-  out  the  cause  or 
causes  of  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Local  51.  We 
do  n<rt  wont  to  scatter  or  go  outside  of  the  causes  of  the  controversy. 

Q.  Would  you  personally  have  any  objection  to  it;  is  there  any 
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abjectioai  on  the  part  of  the  vessel  owners  to  having  this  work 
done  under  the  supervision  of  men  who  are  not  isaloon  bosses?  A. 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  objection  to  it 

Q.  And  do  you  think  that  it  would  conflict  with  the  contractor's 
int-erests,  Mr.  Kennedy  or  any  other  responsible  man,  as  be  is,  to 
have  this  work  done  under  the  supervision  of  men  who  are  not 
saloon  bosses?  A.  That  is  a  question  that  Mr.  Kennedy  could 
answer  better  than  I  could. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  it  would  conflict  with  his 
interest®?    A.  I  don't  know  how  it  would. 

Q.  And  you  know  of  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  objection 
to  it  on  ^the  part  of  the  vessel  owners?  A.  I  say  I  don't  know  of 
any;  there  might  be  reasons,  but  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  Mr.  Kennedy  in  reference  to  this  matter 
SMMie  this  investigation  began?    A.  I  have  talked  with  him. 

Q.  In  reference  to  matters  that  were  to  come  up  in  the  investi- 
gation?   A.  I  don't  know  that  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  the  merits  or  claims  of  the 
so-called  Kennedy  Union?    A.  I  d<m't  recollect  that  he  did. 

Q.  And  the  first  that  you  heard  of  the  Kenineidy  Union  was  after 
the  organization  of  Union  51?  A.  I  think  the  first  I  saw  in  the 
paper  was  that  there  was  a  meeting  at  Spaulding's  exchange  to 
form  a  new  union;  I  made  some  remark  to  Mr.  Kennedy  about  it^ 
aJDid  *he  said  there  seemed  to  be  a  demand  for  a  union,  and  he  gave 
it  to  them. 

Q.  Did  he  lauglh  when  he  said  that?  A.  He  is  generally  good- 
natured,  and  he  might  have  smiled. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  got  the  men  together  there  at  Spauld- 
ing's exchange?    A.  No,  I  don't  think  be  did. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  know  anything  about  it?  A.  No,  only  what 
I  saw  in  the  papers.  •  ^ 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  work  of  the  organization  of  the  so-called 
Kennedy  Union,  do  you  know  any  of  the  men  or  have  you  ever 
heard  anything  of  the  men  that  belong  to  this  last  union,  who  are 
not  connected  with  the  bosses  who  are  appointed  or  named  by 
Mt.  Keniiedy?    A.  That  is  a  matter  I  don^t  know  anything  about; 
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persooDally,  I  do  not  know  any  of  the  men;  this  gentleman  -and  a 
number  of  them  have  been  at  my  office,  and  beyond  the  acquaint- 
anoe  there  I  do  not  know  them;  I  know  two  boss  ©hovelers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hal^?    A.  I  know  John  Haley. 

Q.  How  old  is  he?  A.  1  sfhould  think  he  was  about  60  years  of 
age. 

Q.  He  is  a  boss  where?    A.  At  the  Niagara  elevators^  , 

Q.  A  and  B?  A'.  I  don^t  know  whether  he  Ihas  one  or  both  of 
them ;  he  has  been  oonneoted  with  the  Niagara  elevators  for  a  good 
many  years. 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  are  paid  to  the  boss  shovelers  by  Mr. 
Kennedy?  A.  I  have  no  i)ositive  knowledge  <m  the  subject;  1 
undenstood  that  the  boss  i^oveler  always  had  high  man's  pay; 
that  is,  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid  to  the  highest  man  in 
the  gang. 

Q.  Tttiat  wofuld  amount  to  how  mu<3h?  A.  I  could  mdt  say;  It 
would  depend  on  the  amount  of  grain  taken  into  the  houses  and 
the  number  of  men  employed. 

Q.  Would  fSOO  eoTer  it?    A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  cheaper  for  Mr.  Kennedy,  or  the  con- 
tractor, whoever  he  may  be,  to  employ  men  who  run  saloons  than 
to  employ  men  wftio  are  not  permitted  to  run  saloons?  A.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  I  understand  your  question. 

Q.  In  other  words,  is  not  the  profit  the  boss  scooper  makes  out 
of  his  men,  through  his  trade  over  the  bar,  one  of  the  considerations 
w'hi'ch  induced  him  to  take  the  job  of  boss  scooper  for  small  pay? 
A.  I  would  have  to  guess  at  that  to  give  my  answer;  I  suppose 
anybody  else  could  draw  a  conclusion  as  to  that  as  well  as  I  could. 

Mr.  Oarey. —  Do  you  mean  that  he  could  not  get  as  good  men 
for  the  same  price? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  "what  I  mean.  A.  If  he  had  a  profitable 
saloon  business  it  certainly  increases  his  income  to  that  extent. 

Q.  Is  not  the  labor  performed  by  a  boss  soooper  what  would 
ordinarily  be  classed  ajs  skilled  labor?    A.  I  do  not  think  it  takes 
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sarf  d^ree  of  skill  to  learo  all  ttiere  is  about  grain  shoveling;  a 
man  <»mpet)ent  to  oajry  on  the  work  of  the  boss  scooper  could  be 
hired,  in  my  Judgment,  for  any  ordinary  workman's  wages;  that 
is,  any  good  workmen.  ' 

Q.  Not  a  laborer?  A.  Just  about  the  same  as  a  man  taking 
charge  of  digging  a  sewer;  it  requires  juist  about  as  nmch  skill  as 
it  does  to  dig  a  sewer. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepaired  to  say  whether  the  boss  soooper,  run- 
ndng  a  saloon  and  commanding  the  trade  of  the  men  who  work  for 
him  is  one  of  the  inducements  offered  to  him  when  he  is  asked  to 
take  the  job?    A.  I  can  not  say  whether  it  is  or  not. 


Edward  Sheehan,  being  duly  sworn,  testijaed  as  follows: 

Bj  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Grain  shoveling. 

Q.  You  are  a  boss  scooper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  boss  scooper  at  what  elevator?  A.  The  Erie  ele- 
vator.   , 

Q.  And  do  you  run  a  saloon?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  any  of  your  immediate  relaitives  run  a  saloon?  A.  Yes, 
dr. 

Q.  Wlho?    A.  My  sdster. 

Q.  Where  is  the  saloon  located  ?  A.  It  is  located  on  Ohio  street, 
across  from  the  Erie  elevator. 

Q.  A»pe  you  there  attending  to  the  business  of  the  saloon  at  all? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  men  Who  work  for  you  patronize  that  saloon?  A. 
8om€j  of  them. 

Q.  Many  of  them?    A.  A  majority  of  them. 

Q.  And  do  you  or  your  sister  extend  credit  to  the  men  during  the 
week  for  whatever  they  want  to  drink  or  eat?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  keep  the  record  of  the  credits  allowed  to  them? 
A.  If  a  man  goes  in  and  gets  a  glass  of  beer  it  is  5  cents,  and  we 
put  down  5  cents. 

17 
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Q.  Don't  you  use  checks?    A.  We  did  u-se  them. 

Q.  When  did  you  ceaee  to  use  them?    A.  About  two  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Why  did  you  ^op  using  them?  A.  The  w<wk  slacked  up  and 
they  did  not  call  for  them. 

Q.  They  still  continued  to  trade?    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Audi  they  still  continued  to  get  credit?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Explain  the  check  system?  A.  The  cfheck  system  I  always 
thought  is  better  for  the  men  who  are  working;  when  a  man  comes 
in  and  gets  25  cents'  worth  of  cJhecks  he  k^ow^  he  has  spent  25 
cents;  when  he  gets  credit  without  checks  the  bartender  is  very 
apt  to  make  mistakes;  it  prevents  mistakes;  the  men  themselves 
think  it  is  better;  they  always  did  when  there  was  lots  of  work. 

Q.  How  much  are  thoee  checks;  each  one  call  for  5  cents?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  boss  scooper  there  at  the  Erie  ele- 
vator?   A.  About  five  years. 

Q.  You  used  to  pay  the  men  yourself,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Paid  them  at  your  sister's  saloop?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whatever  they  owed  your  sister  was  taken  out  of  their 
wages?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  the  custom  here  for  the  last 
fifty  years. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  interest  in  the  receipts  of  your  sister's 
saloon?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hiave  any  talk  or  understanding  with  the  men  that 
you  were  to  take  whatever  they  owed  your  sister  out  of  theSr 
wages?    A.  No,  sir. 

'     Q.  You  just  did  it  without  consultation  with  them?    A.  Y^ 
sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  ask  you  for  an  explajiaition?    A.  No,  firir. 

Q.  You  remember,  do  you  not,  that  there  was  some  talk,  before 
the  contract  was  let  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  amongst  the  men  or  the  boss 
shovelers,  wasn't  there?    A.  Not  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  Was  that  contract  let  without  knowledge  on  the  part  of  yon 
or  any  of  the  boss  shovelers?  A.  Oh,  no;  every,  body  heard  of 
that;  there  were  several  parties  after  it. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  anyfbody  regarding  the  ppovision 
of  the  contract  that  the  boss  scoopevB  were  not  to  pay  the  men  at 
their  saloons  any  more?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  no*t^11hat  provision-  ddscuased?  A.  It  was  in  the  con- 
tract, I  heard  afterwards;  it  wa®  not  discuissed  by  me  individ- 
aally. 

Q.  Was  it' not  discussed  around  among  the  men?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  iiave  any  talk  with  Mr.  Kennedy  on  that  subject?  A. 
No,  air;  but  I  believe  there  was  an  order  given  out  that  no  men 
should  be  paid  in  saloons. 

Q.  You  still  continued  to  give  the  men  credit?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  do  that?  A.  There  were  men  came  in 
that  had  been  getting  credit  there  the  last  seven  or  eight  years 
back  that  still  worked  at  that  elevator. 

Q.  You  never  gave  them  credit  beyond  the  pay-day,  did  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  w<heneveir  they  asked  for  it;  when  the  boss  scoopers 
paid  off  for  themselves  I  didn't.  r 

Q.  But  you  never  gave  them  credit  beyond  the  pay-day?  A. 
Ye®,  sir;  wij  time  they  wanted  it;  if  a  man  wanted  a  drink  we 
trusted  to  Ms  honesty. 

Q.  If  a  man  got  a  drink  to-day  you  would  take  the  pay  out  the 
next  Saturday,  wouldn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  wanted  that  to  run  over  to  the  next  week  would  you 
do  it?    A.  Yes,  sir;  if  he  wished. 

Q.  How  long  would  that  credit  extend?  A.  It  depended  on  the 
men. 

Q.  You  never  failed  to  take  it  out?  A.  If  the  man  wanted  it  to 
go  I  would  let  it  go,  but  would  not  let  it  go  for  half  the  summer. 

Q.  Was  not  that  subject  discussed  among  the  boss  scoopers  at 
the  time  the  Kennedy  contract  was  let?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  not  you  give  it  any  consideration  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  men  came  in,  after  the  Kennedy  contract  was  let 
and  you  knew  you  could  not  collect  bills  that  were  owing  under 
the  new  system,  did  you  talk  with  your  sister  about  giving  credit 
to  the  men?    A.  No,  sii'. 
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Q.  Didn't  yau  talk  with  her  a»  to  whether  it  was  safe  to  give 
those  men-  credit  or  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  you  could  not  sue  and  recover,  didn't  you,  for  a  bar 
bill?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  I  could  not  sue  and  recover. 

Q.  You  knew  that  you  could  not  pay  the  men  any  longer,  you 
had  labadutely  no  protection  for  your  sister?  A.  Yes,  sir;  outside 
of  the  men's  honesty. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  confidence  enough  in  their  honesty  to  give 
them  credit  when  you  could  not  collect  it  out  of  thedr  wages?  A. 
Men  that  had  worked  there  before,  I  had  conifidence  in  their 
honesty. 

Q.  To  the  extent  of  their  earning  capacity?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn^t  there  any  understanding  between  yourself  and'  any- 
body else  that,  if  the  men  did  not  pay  their  bills  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  you  would  not  give  them  employment  any  longer?  A.  No^ 
sir.  . 

Q.  You  want  the  commission  toj  understand^  that,  after  your 
power  to  pay  the  men  was  taken  away,  and  your  power  to  protect 
your  sister,  you  allowed  the  men  to  have  credit  up  to  their  earning 
capacity,  without  consulting  anybody  about  it?    A.  Yes,  sir.    • 

Q.  You  do  not  extend  credit  to  the  men  now  beyond  their  earn- 
ing capacity?    A.  They  never  want  it. 

Q.  You  would  not  let  them,  would  you?  A.  I  am  not  running 
a  saloon. 

Q.  Your  sister  would  not  let  them?    A.  That  I  can  not  answer. 

Q.  Are  not  you  there  Saturday  nights  when  the  men  are  paid 
and  the  men  go  into  the  saloon  to  pay  your  sister?  A.  I  am  gener- 
ally around  there  if  I  am  not  working. 

Q.  W'hy  are  you  there?  A.  Because  I  have  no  other  place  to  go 
if  I  am  not  working. 

Q.  Are  you  at  your  sister's  saloon  when  you  are  not  working? 
A.  Sometimes;  not  always. 

Q.  You  are  always  there  on  Saturday  nights?    A.  Not  always. 

Q.  You  do  not  go  up  to  your  sister's  saloon  on  Saturday  nights 
to  see  that  the  men  pay  their  bills?    A.  I  am  there  sometimes. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  William  Kennedy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  present  when  he  paid  off  the  first  time?  A.  I  be- 
lieve I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  to  the  men  that  if  they  did  not  pay 
their  bills  they  could  not  get  any  employment?  A.  No,  sir;  not  to 
nay  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  the  building  occupied  by  your  sister  as  a  saloon.? 
A.  I  sleep  there. 

Q.  Where  do  you  eat?    A.  Across  the  road  to  my  mother's!. 

Q.  Does  your  sister  live  with  your  mother?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  sister  married?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  saloon  run  in  the  winter  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  James  Kennedy  with  refer- 
ence to  the  collection  of  bills  that  were  due  you  from  your  men? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  men  who  work  in  the  elevator  where  you  are  employed 
as  boss  scooper  invariably,  upon  receiving  their  pay,  go  up  and  pay 
your  sister  the  amount  of  their  bar  bills,  don't  they?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  youi  know  whether  they  pay  their  other  bills  with,  such 
regularity  or  not?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  bar  bill  that  the  men  in  your  employ  run? 
A.  Oh,  I  should  judge  $3  or  $3.50. 

Q.  And  what  is  there  average  earning?  A.  That  is  a  pretty 
hard  question;  it  all  depends  on  the  amount  of  work  that  oomes. 

Q.  About  how  many  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  grain  will 
your  elevator  handle  in  a  season;  what  is  the  average  handling  of 
your  elevator?  A.  Twelve  or  fourteen  million  the  last  two  seasons 
— the  last  season,  rather. 

Q.  What  was  it,  12  or  14?  A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  a 
little  more  than  14,000,000  last  season;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  And  how  many  men  are  employed  in  that  elevator?  A.  Last 
year? 

Q,  Yes.    A.  I  should  judge  about  sixty  or  sixty-five. 

Q.  And  how  much  per  thousand  did  they  get?  A.  One  dollar 
and  eighty-five  cents. 

Q.  That  would  be  f308;  that  would  be  for  eight  months,  would 
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it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  work  a  little  over  half  the  time,  on 
an  average. 

Q.  What  was  your  income  there  as  boss  scooper;  what  was  the 
high  man's  pay  that  you  got?    A.  Whatever  was  made. 

Q.  What  was  that?  A.  I  can't  tell;  I  forget  what  the  high  man's 
pay  was  different  weeks. 

Q.  What  was  the  average?    A.  The  average  weekly  payment? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  I  should  judge,  f  12  to  f  15 ;  some  weeks  more. 

Q.  Then  the  low  man's  pay  must  have  been  very  low  to  make  the 
average  f398  for  eight  months.  A.  Some  men  would  not  work  .on 
every  job. 

Q.  You  had  an  average  of  65  men?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  two 
gangs;  a  night  and  a  day  gang. 

Q.  Fifteen  dollars  a  week  would  be  rather  above  the  average, 
wouldn't  it?    A.  Some  weeks  the  men  would  not  make  that. 

Q.  Fifteen  dollars  a  week  for  the  high  man  would  be  very  ex- 
ceptional, wouldn't  it?    A.  It  would  be  a  fair  week. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  season's  work  pays  you  as  boss 
scooper?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  kept  any  track  of  it. 

Q.  You  can  not  even  approximate  it,  can  you?  A.  I  never  gave 
it  a  thought. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  you  whether  you  earn  a  hun- 
dred dollars  in  a  season  or  a  thousand;  do  you  mean  to  tell  us  you 
never  gav0  a  thought  to  what  your  income  was,  do  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  never  gave  it  a  thought;  never  kept  any  track  of  it. 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  scooping  business?  A.  About 
five  years. 

Q.  Previous  to  this,  some  years  ago,  do  you  remember  of  the  old 
sooopers  that  worked  from  one  week  to  another  getting  credit  foT 
board  or  for  a  bar  bill  on  the  understanding  that  they  would  pay  it 
the  next  season  when  work  commenced;  do  you  remember  any- 
thing of  that  kind?  A.  No;  some  of  them  could  get  credit,  I  sup- 
pose; I  don't  know  as  all  of  them  could;  they  generally  spread  out 
a  good  deal  during  the  winter,  looking  for  work. 
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By  Mr.  Simons: 

Q.  Do  you  go  into  the  hold  to  shovel?  A.  Once  in  a  while;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  once  in  a  while?  A.  I  go  down  in  the 
hold  and  take  hold  and  help  out. 

Q.  But  as  a  rule  you  do  not  do  any  shoveling,  do  you?  A.  No, 
eir. 

Q.  You  have  not  for  a  good  many  years?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  position  is  that  of  a  boss. over  the  men?  A.  Seeing 
that  the  work  is  done. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  union?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  joined  any?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  your  men?    A.  I  believe  swne  of  them  do. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  the  organization  of  Local  Union  No. 
51;  did  you  hear  anything  about  it?  A.  What  I  read  in  the  paper, 
that  is  all. 

Q.  You  never  heard  it  talked  about  down  at  your  sister's  saloon? 
A.  I  heard  it  talked  about,  but  not  to  me  directly. 

Q.  You  knew  it  w^as  formed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  in  forming  Kennedy's  union?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  talk  about  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heardl  the 
men  talk  about  it 

Q.  Have  you  any  men  in  your  employ  now  who  are  members  of 
Local  51?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  they  join?    A.  Last  spring;  last  April,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  their  names?    A.  No;  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  your  men,  the  majority  of  them,  belong  to  Kennedy's 
union?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  your  men  to  any  place?  A.  I  was  there  the 
night  the  union  was  organized. 

Q.;  Where  was  that?    A.  I  forget  the  name  of  the  hall. 

Q.  Was  it  Spaulding's  Exchange?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that?    A.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago,  I  think. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  the  exact  night  now?  A.  No;  I  can't;  I  think 
it  was  on  Monday  night,  but  I  don't  know  how  many  weeks  it  was, 
whether  it  was  two  or  three  or  four. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  to  go  to  the  meeting?  A.  From 
the  elevator. 

Q.  Did  the  men  go  to  the  meeting  with  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  them  anywhere  by  appointment?  A.  No,  sir; 
they  all  came  with  me  from  the  elevator. 

Q.  You  left  the  dock  with  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  working  on  a  cargo  of  grain,  and  you  marched 
with  your  men  or  walked  with  your  men  from  your  work  up  to  the 
Spaulding  Exchange,  where  the  meeting  was  held  which  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  the  Kennedy  union?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  right,  is  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  take  up?  A.  I  should  judge  there 
waa  about  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

Q.  At  this  same  time  did  you  see  and  other  bosses  going  up  with 
their  men?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  and  other  bosses  there?  A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge; I  only  stayed  there  a  few  minutes. 

Q,  Did  you  walk  back  with  your  men?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Left  them  t^ere?    A.  They  all  scattered  around. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay;  do  you  know  what  took  place  at  that 
meeting?    A.  I  stayed  about  10  minutes,  I  guess. 

Q.  What  was  done  while  you  were  there?  A.  I  could  not  tell;^ 
it  was  crowded  and  it  was  a  small  hall. 

Q.  Didn't  you  get  inside?  A.  Just  inside  the)  door  and  that  is- 
about  all. 

Q.  Didn't  you  get  inside?    A.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  meeting  room. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  there?  A.  I  could  not  say;  there  was  quite 
a  crowd  there. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  any  of  the  scoopers  on  the  dock?  A.  Yesj. 
sir. 

Q.  Who  ran  the  meeting?  A.  I  believe  a  man  named  Mr.  Oan-^ 
ney  was  president. 

Q.  Where  is  he  working,  at  what  elevator?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  known  him  for  10  years,  haven't  you?  A.  I  have 
known  him  quite  a  long  while;  about  that  long,  I  guess. 

Q.  Where  is  Canney  employed;  do  you  know  whether  he  is  a 
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Bcooper  or  not?  lA.  He  used  to  be;  I  don't  know  whether  he  is 
now  or  not 

Q.  Don't  know  Where  he  works?    A.  No,  sir;  I  eould  not  say. 

Q.  You  saw  Canney  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  up  on  a  chair  I 
believe. 

Q.  You  recognized  more  scoopers  who  wtre  there?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  recognized  my  own  moi. 

Q.  What  was  done?    A.  The  men  all  joined  the  union. 

Q.  How  did  they  join?    A.  Put  their  hands  up  and  swore  in. 

Q.  Who  asked  them  to  do  that?    A.  Oanney  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  other  officers  of  the 
anion  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  there?  A.  There  was  a  big  crowd 
there;  I  could  not  tell  who  they  were. 

Q.  You  have  put  new  men  to  work  since  that  night,  haven't  you? 
A.  Yes^rir. 

Q.  These  new  men  have  joined  the  union,  haven't  they  ?  A.  Some 
of  them. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  know  that  were  working  in  your  regular 
gang,  or  that  you  have  taken  on  since,  that  have  not  joined  the 
union?    A.  There  are  about  four  or  five,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  Name  them?  A.^  John  McAuliffe,  a  young  fellow  named 
Phillips,  a  man  by  the  name  of  McCarthy;  that  is  three;  I  believe 
there  were  two  more;  I  ain't  certain. 

Q.  You  know  these  men  personally  and  have  talked  with  them? 
J^.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  other  elevator  besides  the  Erie  elevator? 
M.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  position  or  have  you  had  any  other  posi- 
tion or  business  during  the  last  five  years,  except  that  of  boss 
scooper?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  public  position  of  any  kind?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  was  representative  of  the  first  ward  in  the  board  of  sui>ervisors 
■one  term. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  That  must  be  six  or  eight  years  ago,  a 
little  more  I  think. 
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Q.  You  live  with  your  mother  and  sifter  near  the  elevator  there? 
A.  Yee,,  edr. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  men  being  behind  in  their  pey  to 
your  lister?    A.  Bar  bills,  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Ye«r.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  that  out?  A.  Beoauee  they  quit  and  went 
away  and  she  told  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  men  having  credit  at  your  sister's  be- 
fore they  went  away?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  know  all  about  the  men  getting 
credit  there,  don't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  more  about  it  than  she  does?  A.  Well,  no;  I  am 
in  and  out  there. 

Q.  Who  attends  the  bar?    A.  Edward  Mesch. 

Q.  The  license  is  in  your  sister's  name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  always  has  been?    A.  Tor  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  In  whose  name  was  it  before?-    A.  My  name. 

Q.  When  was  it  changed?    A.  About  three  years  ago,  I  guesB. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  purposes  of  the  Kennedy  union  are? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  any  number?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Never  heard  it  called  by  any  numbei;?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  the  officers  of  it?  A.  I  believe  Mr.  Canney  is  presi- 
dent. 

Q.  His  name  is  A.  J.  Oanney,  is  it?  A.  I  believe  those  are  his 
initials. 

Q.  Whois  the  secretary?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  there  any  articles  of  agreement  or  by-laws  read  at  this 
meeting  when  Oanney  presided  and  these  men  held  up  their  hands, 
that  you  heard?    A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I- heard;  I  did  not  stay  long. 

Q.  Did  Canney  make  a  speech?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  come  to  hold  up  their  hands?  A.  I  guess  they 
were  called  to  order,  the  men  from  each  elevator. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  different  elevators  were  there  in  groups 
of  men  just  as  yours  was,  with  their  boss  or  deputy  boiss,  just  am 
you  were  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  they  were  asked  to  get  together,  the  different  gangs,  and 
hx>\A  up  their  hands?  A.  Yes^  sir;  there  may  be  ■same  did  not  hold 
op  their  hands;  I  did  not  see  any. 

Q.  After  they  were  in  they  did  not  stay  In  the  hall,  did  th^y  ?  A. 
I  did  not  see  any  of  them  that  did  not. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  belionged  to  any  shovelers'  union?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  men  are  now  paid  in  envelopes,  are  they  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  pays  thiem?    A.  William  Kennedy. 

Q.  Is  he  in  the  hall?    A.  No, -sir. 

Q.  Has  he  been  here  to-day?    A.  I  dan't  tell. 

Q.  How  does  he  get  the  funds?  A.  I  believe  he  gets  it  from  Mr. 
Kennedy's  ofSoe. 

Q.  Does  he  give  these  envelopes  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  given  them  to  you?  A.  For  the  men  who  are 
not  there  and  who  gave  me  an  order  for  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  the  envelopes  of  the  men  from  Mr. 
Kenne^?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  received  money  for  the  men,  on  orders  from  them,  you 
turned  it  over  subsequently  to  the  men  for  whom  you  got  it,  in  the 
envelope  in  which  you  got  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  I  suppose,  gave  it  to  them  in  your  saloon?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  it  to  the  men  in  your  saloon?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  envelope  was  opened  and  the  money  was  counted 
did  you  ever  take  the  money  for  the  eredit  the  men  had  had  at  the 
saloon?  A.  No,  sir;  the  men  went  and  paid  their  accounts  in  the 
saloon.  ' 

Q.  As  you  have  testified  in  answer  to  Mr.  Webster,  the  old  resi- 
dents here.  Who  have  lived  here  year  in  and  year  out,  and  are  known 
a;s  old  sooopers  on  the  dock,  you  sometimes  trusted  them  through 
the  winter  on  the  faith  of  the  next  year's  work?  A.  They  <30uld 
be  trusted  on  the  next  year's  work,  if  a  man  wanted  a  drink,  and 
when  the  next  year  came  around  you  goit  the  pay;  if  ihej  wanted 
to  pay  they  could;  they  did  not  have  to. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  any  man  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  to- 
day whom  you  have  trusted  at  the  saloon  there  and  who  is  not  now 
in  your  employ?    A.  I  can  not  think  of  any  myself. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  all  the  men  in  your  employ?  A. 
T-es,  fifir.  ' 

Q.  Do  yiOu  know  where  they  live?    A.  Not  all  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  new  men  have  you  taken  into  your  employ  within 
the  last  thirty  days?    A.  Well,  I  eftiould  judge  about  12  or  15. 

Q.  You  found  work  for  them?    A.  Yes,  siir. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  left  your  employ,  severed  their  eon- 
nection  with  you,  during  that  time?  A.  I  shiould  judge  about  the 
same  number. 

By  Ck)mmissioner  Webster: 

Q.  Was  there  an  initiation  fee  for  joining  Mr.  Kennedy's  ITnion  ? 
A.  I  believe  there  was  25  cents. 

Q.  Who  paid  the  fees  of  those  15  men  tbe  night  that  you  went 
up  with  them?  A.  There  wasn't  any  initiation  fee  paid  that  even- 
ilng;  it  was  a  week  or  two  afterwards. 

Q.  Who  paiid  it  then  ?    A.  Themselves,  I  believe. 

By  Mr.  Simons: 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  did?  A.  I  saiw  some  of  them  pay  it 
on  the  dlock. 

Q.  To  wihom?    A.  I  believe  it  Was  to  Mr.  Canney,  the  presidenit. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  the  initiation  fee?  A.  I  -supposed 
it  was;  I  saw  the  president  there  and  some  of  the  oflQcers. 

Q.  You  saw  them  anound  among  your  men,  and  saw  some  money 
paid?    A.  Yes,  -sir;  25  ^ents,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  were  not  near  by,  «o  that  you  saw  it?  A.  I  was  at  tlie 
window  where  the  men  were  paid  off. 

Q.  On  pay-<tey,  a  week  or  two  after  the  union  was  formed,  Oanney 
and  some  of  the  oflSoere  came  down  there  and  you  saw  some  money 
paid?    A.  Yes,  -sir. 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  How  did  you  get  word  that  there  wae  to  be  that  meeting 
Monday  night  for  the  organization  of  the  Kennedy  Union?  A.  I 
heard  it  talked  about  among  the  men  around  the  boat. 

Q.  Did  you  join  the  union?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  initemtioii  of  joining  it?    A.  No,  air. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  go  there,  then?  A.  We  had  nothing 
to  do,  and  I  went  up  to  see  w*hat  wa»  going  on,  along  wltih  the 
loithiers. 

Q.  Did  anybody  request  you  tJo  go  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  talk  that  you  heard  that  prompted  you  to  go- 
there?  A.  I  just  heard  the  men  say  that  there  was  to  be  a  union 
formed  and  they  were  going  up. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  organisation  of  any  other  union?  A.  No,, 
fllr. 

Q.  Was  there  a  roll-call  at  that  meeting?  A.  That  I  could  not 
antswer;  I  did  not  «tay  long  enough;  I  was  there  a  very  short 
tiiiiBe. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  different  elevators  were  called;  how  wa» 
thiat  done?  A.  I  heard  that  there  were  men  from  the  elevators 
that  were  going  up  to  join  that  union, 

Q.  We  are  talking  about  the  meeting  now;  how  was  the. repre- 
sentation fiH)m  the  differentt  elevators  distinguisftied  there  at  that 
meeting?    A.  Ju-st  about  the  same  as  the  one  I  went  from. 

Q.  How  was  that?    A.  They  all  wont  there;  that  was  all. 

Q.  They  all  went  there  under  the  leadership  of  their  boss  scoop- 
era?    A.  The  majority  bif  my  men  were  there  before  me. 

Q.  How  many  boes  ^coopers  did'  you  see  there?  A.  Only  one 
tliat  I  remember  of. 

Q.  Who  was  he?    A.  Mr.  Haley. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Desmond  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  William  Kennedy  there?  A.  I  believe  he  was  in 
the  iroom. 

Q.  Mr.  McDonald?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  laise  your  hand  when  the  rest  oif  them  raised  theirs? 
A'.  No,  sir,. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  hear  the  statement  of  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing or  anything  of  the  kind?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  that  meeting?    A.  Went  right  home. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  the  meeting?  A.  I  should  judge 
about  ten  minovtee. 
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Q.  And,  as  I  anidleretaiiid  it^  70a  walked  ri^t  up  from  your  boat, 
HFihere  y<m  were  at  work  with  this  gang  of  your  men,  saw  them  into 
the  ihall,  and  went  (idgbt  home?  A.  We  were  not  working;  we 
were  thronglh  woorking.    ) 

Q.  But  you  went  with  the  men.  right  from  the  boat,  wfliere  yoo 
were  working,  «aw  the  men  into  the  hall,  and  went  bome?  A.  Yee, 
for. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  curiosity  to  know  wlhat  was  going  to  be 
dkme  at  the  meeting?    A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Then  wliy  did  you  walk  up?  A.  I  did  not  have  anything  etee 
to^da 

Q.  That  is  the  best  answea*  you  can  give?    A.  That  is  all  I  can 

By  Oommissioner  Purcell : 

Q.  Did  you  tell  your  men  that  they  could  not  work  the  next  day 
unless  they  joined  that  union?  A'.  The  majority  of  those  men  did 
not  go  up  to  work  the  next  day. 

Q.  Of  their  own.  volition?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Youdad  not  dismiss  any  man?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kisselbui^ : 

Q.  Did  you  tell  anybody  that  they  could  not  get  work  there  unless 
they  joined  the  Kennedy  Union?    A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  liear  that  talked  about  around  the  docks  —  that 
unless  men  jodned  the  Kennedy  Union  th.ey  could  not  get  work 
there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  of  that?  A.  When  I  saw  it  in  the 
paper;  I  never  heard  it  talked  about  around  my  elevator. 

By  Mr.  Oairey: 

Q.  Have  you  had  men  at  work  for  you  who  did  not  drink?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  And  have  you  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  actually  employed  men  who  do  not  drink  and 
do  not  spend  money  at  your  sister's  bar?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  bas  tlhat  been  going  on?  A.  Ever  since  I  have 
been  lihere. 

Q.  Don't  you  dtadhaxge  those  men  when  you  find  out  that  they 
ajKi  *flober  mien?    A^  No,  air. 

Q.  And  do  you  charge  them  with  a  bar  bill  when  they  do  not 
drink?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  threaten  them,  if  they  are  sober  men  and  don^t  get 
dlrunk  at  your  sixer's,  that  you  will  disdharge  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  discharged  men  beoanee  they  did  not  pay  the  bar 
bill  that  they  had  run  at  your  eister^s?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Hiave  you  men  that  are  sober,  industrious  men  and  take  good 
oaire  of  their  families?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  conigAdered  a  higih  crime  among  you  men  on  the 
docks  —  to  employ  sober,  industrioua  men  who  take  good  care  of 
their  families?    A.  A'ccording  to  the  papers,  it  ia 

Commissioner  Purcell. —  This  is  sarcasm  that  we  do  not  propose 
to  allow. 

Q.  You  got  the  same  pay  that  the  high  man  got?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  your  pay,  and  that  is  all  you  were  paid?  A. 
Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Carey. —  Has  it  not  been  brought  out  in  evidence  that  men 
were  discharged  if  they  did  not  drink,  and  that  a  man  was  consid- 
ered an  objectionable  man  if  he  did  not  drink? 

Commissioner  Puroell. —  I  do  not  think  it  came  out  in  that  way^ 
but  th.e  evidence  was  that  the  man  who  drank  a  great  deal  was  a 
favorite  with  the  boss  saloonkeeper. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  that  direct  questiion :  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  pre- 
ferred to  'have  the  bums  work  for  you  rather  than  the  sober  men? 
A-  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  theory  under  which  you  have  your  work  done 
dk>wn  there  —  would  you  prefer  to  have  good  men  or  poor  men? 
A^.  Good  men,  of  course. 

Q.  Is  it  better  for  the  contractor  to  have  good  men?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  is  better  for  the  contractor  to  have  good  men. 

Q.  And  if  there  are  two  men  here  —  one  who  takes  his  pay  home 
to  his  family  on  Saturday  night,  and  is  decent  and  respectable, 
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and  another,  on  the'otlier  side,  a  bum,  who  has  not  any  family  an<l 
spends  hi-s  money  for  drink,  wMcfh  of  these  two  men  do  you  pre- 
fer, if  one  of  them  hjas  to  be  idle?  A.  A  good,  soOber  man,  of 
counse. 

Q.  And  that  i®  y6ur  rule?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  get  better  work  out  of  a  good  man  than  a  poor  man?" 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  Kennedy,  the  •contractor  is  concerned,  it  » 
better  for  hi-s  interests  to  get  the  best  work  out  of  the  best  men? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so,  if  there  is  any  other  policy  punsuedi,  it  is  not  because 
Mr.  Kennedy  wants  it  done?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Simons: 

Q.  You  have  nothdng  to  do  with  Mr.  James  Kennedy?  A.  No^ 
tfr. 

Q.  He  simply  appointed  you  as  the  boss?  A.  Yes,  sir;  to  see 
that  his  work  was  done. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  'him  to  appoint  you?    A.  I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  already  the  boss  sicooper  before  he  got  this  con- 
tract?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  that  you  could  continue  as  boss  scooper? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

<3.  The  men  that  were  there  before  the  /oonitract  was  let  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  continued  to  work  there  as  before,  and  the  system  of 
doing  the  work  was)  substantially  the  same,  exicept  in  regard  to 
the  pay?    A.  Yes,  ar. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  compensation  of  your  position 
there  under  Mr.  Kennedty  is  high  mane's  pay  for  the  work  is  done 
at  that  elevator?    A.  Yes,  ar. 

Q.  You  and  your  sister  support  your  mother?    A.  Yes,  €tir. 

Q.  And  she  owns  the  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  sum  and  substance  (tf  your  earnings  for  the 
last  season,  ^98?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  the  ordinary  timekeeper's  book,  I  suppose?    A.  » 
Yes,  sir. 
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:Q.  You  k€ep  your  own  time,  I  suppose?  A.  We  have  a  time- 
keeper there. 

Q.  Wlho  is  timekeeper  at  your  hiouee?    A.  Michael  Si«k. 

Q.  He  keeps  the  names  enrolled-;  do  you  have  another  book,  out- 
side of  that,  in  which  yooi  keep  the  names  of  your  gang  and  where 
to  find  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  that  kept?    A.  The  same  place  as  the  other. 

Q.  What  is  that  book  called;  one  is  the  tune-book,  and  what  is 
the  other  -called?    A'.  They  are  both  time-booksi. 

Q.  One  is  supposed  to  be  virtually  a  copy  of  the  other?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  one  book  goes  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  offiee  every  moraiing. 

Q.  That  is  Bisk's  book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  other  one  you  keep  yourself,  personally?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  book  tlhiatj  shiows  your  relations  witii 
these  men  in  your  gang,  thart:  is  kept  anywhere,  besides  the  book 
that  you  keep  yourselff  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

•  Q.  And  that  is  where  you  find  out  who  the  men  are  and  where  to 
find  them?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  your  sister  keep  a  separate  book?  A.  I  gue^  she  keeps 
a  book. 

Q.  Where  is  it  kept?    A.  Behind  the  bar. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  it  last?    A.  Yesterday^  I  believe. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  on,  in  the  laist  thdrty  days,  any  man  of 
family?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  That  you  know  to  be  a  man  of  family?    A'.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  us  have  his  name?  A.  There  is  John  McAuliffe,  that  I 
gave  you  there,  is  a  man  of  family. 

Q.  Where  does  he  reside?  A.  That  I  do  not  know;  I  think  it 
is  on  Perry  street,  somewhere;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Near  what  cross  street?    A.  I  can't  tell  exactly. 

Q.  When  did  you  take  him  into  your  employ?  A.  I  think  two 
or  three  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Did  any  o«f  the  men  wiho  joined'  the  Kennedy  Union  that 
ndght,  who  went  up  with  you,  fail  to  report  the  following  day?  A. 
I  don't  think  there  was. 

18 
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The  proceedings  were  then  adjoamed  to  June  12,  1896,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.;  at  whidh  time  the  inveetlgation  was  oontinned  M 
follows: 

Martin  Qainliyen,  being  duly  fiworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Bassdburg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  One  hundred  and  eighty-four  Chi- 
cago street. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged?    A.  Not  any  just  now. 

Q.  Were  you  formerly  employed  as  boss  scooper?    A.  La<stjyear. 

Q.  When  did  you  cease  that  employment?    A.  Last  fall. 

Q.  At  the  close  of  the  season?    A'.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  what  elevator?    A.  The  Watson. 
■  Q.  Who  is  the  boss  scooper  there  now?    A.  I  can-'t  tell  you. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  the  boss  soooper  at  that  elevator  be- 
fore you  ceased  your  employment?^  A.  Por  that  season,  lacking 
one  job;  I  was  away  from  there  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  there 
was  only  one  job  shoveled  there  while  I  was  away  from  there. 

Q.  Were  you  not  employed  there  more  than  one  season?  Aw 
That  is  all ;  last  season  is  my  first  experience  in  that  business  as  bom 
shoveler. 

Q.  Tou  hired  the  men?  A.  I  had  9ome  sent  to  me  and  some  I 
hired  myself. 

Q.  Who  sent  the  men  to  you?  A.  Mr.  Kennedy  would  send  men 
there  and  some  I  would  hire  myself. 

Q.  Which  Kennedy — James  Kennedy?  A.  Yes,  sir;  or  William 
Kennedy,  his  nephew;  I  don't  know  as  it  was  direct  from  him. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  before  James  Kennedy  took  the  contract? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  by  James  Kennedy?    A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  saloon?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  arrangements,  if  any,  were  made  between  you  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  regarding  your  comi)entetiion?  A.  Nothing  whatsoever, 
excepting  high  man's  pay. 

Q.  Had  you  kept  a  saloon  before  you  were  boss  scooper?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  . 
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Q.  Where  was  that  located?    A.  Nineteen  Michigan  street. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  elevator?  A.  I  did  not  keep  that  saloon  at 
the  time;  I  kept  one  on  Water  street  at  the  time;  I  sold  thia  saloon 
on  Michigan  vtreet  and  opened  one  on  Water  crtreet,  right  across 
from  the  elevator. 

Q.  Bight  after  you  were  appointed  boss  soooper  you  changed  the 
location  of  your  saloon?  A.  Yee,  sir;  I  did;  I  thought  I  would  do 
better  by  dianging  it,  and  I  found  out  I  did  not  do  a  third  aB  good. 

Q.  The  men  under  you,  in  your  emifloy  at  the  elevator,  you  ex- 
pected to  trade  with  you  at  your  saloon?    A.  I  looked  for  that. 

Q.  Did  you  run  a  credit  system  there?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  use  the  checks?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  amount  of  the  checks  you  would  charge 
up  against  a  man  each  time  you  made  a  charge?  A.  With,  very 
few  exceptions,  I  never  knew  any  to  take  50  cents  at  a  time,'  but 
their  average  was  generally  25  cents  at  a  time;  1  considered  that 
check  system  the  best  system  for  the  men;  if  he  had  50  cents  worth 
he  knew  he  had  50  cents,  and  if  he  had  a  quarter  he  knew  he  had  a 
quarter;  it  was  better  than  charging  it  on  a  book;  it  was  better  for 
the  men  and  better  for  the  man  who  kept  the  saloon  too. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  relieved  as  boes  scooper?  A.  Be- 
cause I  was  not  employed  this  spring. 

Q.  Who  took  your  place?    A.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  why  you  were  not  re-employed  this  season? 
A.  I  have  not,  sir;  I  never  inquired;  it  was  not  worth  looking  after. 

Q.  Before  you  changed  the  location-  of  your  saloon  to  Water 
street  you  made  some  investigation  of  the  method  of  running  those 
saloons  by  the  boss  scoopers?    A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Didn't  you  make  some  effort  to  find  out  how  the  system  of 
credit  was  working,  how  the  bills  owing  to  the  saloonkeepers  were 
collected?    A.  No,  sir;  not  me. 

Q.  Have  you  not  made  any  inquiry  in  reference  to  the  check 
system?  A.  No,  sir;  except  when  I  went  there  first  I  thought  the 
cfheck  system  was  best  for  the  men» 

Q.  You  knew  of  the  check  system  before  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
found  it  was  easier  for  me  to  figure,  and  I  thought  it  was  best  for 
the  men. 
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• 
Q.  What  means  did  you  have  of  collecting  the  bar  bills?    A, 

The  men  that  left,  they  always  forget  to  pay  me;  so  the  result  wae 

tftiat  I  goit  roasted  for  the.  period  of  time  I  was  there;  I  closed  for  a 

period  of  time  and  I  don't  suppose  I  had  the  place  open  m<>re  than 

six  weeks  steady,  and  I  lost  over  |200  by  the  operation;  m  it  would 

be  better  for  me  if  I  never  was  a  boss  shoveler. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  f  200  was  owing  to  you  when  you  stopped 
the  business?    A.  That  is  what  I  mean  to  say;  over  it. 

Q.  Wliat  was  the  average  bar  bill  the  men  would  run  in  your 
place?  A.  Some  would  run  a  quarter,  some  a  dollar,  some  50  or 
75  cents,  some  a«  liigh  as  f8  or  f3.50;.f3.80  is  the  highest  I  ever 
have  seen,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  That  wais  in  a  week?  A.  Some  weeks;  days  that  they  were 
Idle  they  would  run  more;  some  days  they  di-d  mot  run  any  at  all. 

Q.'You  had  no  talk  with  William  Kennedy  in  regard  to  the  col- 
lection olf  bills  iihat  were  owing  you?  A.  I  dfid  not;  he  knew  I 
was  down  there  and  kept  a  saloon;  all  there  was  about  it,  the 
men  went  up  to  his  place  and  got  paid,  an.d  I  never  knew  he  had 
any  jurisdaetion  to  send  them  down  to  pay  me;  I  asked  him  one 
time  —  told  him  I  was  out  so  much  money;  he  said  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it;  that  he  employed  these  men  to  do  the  work. 

Q.  What  Kennedy  was  that?    A.  Mr.  Jame®  Kennedy. 

By  Mr.  Simons: 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  now?    A.  I  aim  doing  nothing. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  doing  that?    A'.  All  spring. 

Q.  Noft  engaged  in  any  employment  at  all?    A.  Not  now. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  One  hundred  and)  eighty-four  Chi- 
cago street. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there?    A.  Pretty  near  five  years. 

Q.  Were  you  living  there  when  you  kept  a  saloon  on  Michigan 
street?    A.  Yce,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  kept  that  saloon?  A.  Pretty  near  two 
years  —  lacking  two  or  three  months. 

Q.  And  you  lived  there  when  you  kept  the  saloon  on  Water 
street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  lived  where  you  live  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wixo  ran  the  saloon?    A.  I  di'd. 

Q.  Were  you  a  ®hoveler?  A.  I  was  not^  but  \  waa  simply  the 
boes  dioveler. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  go  fnto  the  hold,  or  do  any  work  there  shovel- 
ing? A'.  I  went  into  the  hold,  but  did  not  do  any  work  there  Shov- 
eling ;  I  ordered  it  to  ibe  done. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  member  oif  any  union  yourself?    A.  No,  «ir. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  trade?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  tiaiked  to  anybody  about  this  investigation?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  soul?  A.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  heard  men  talking  in 
the  street  aibout  it.  ^ 

Q.  Had  yoyi  any  talk  ait  all?  A.  Not  any  more  than  I  would 
talk  to  you  in  the  street  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  about  it?  A.  Only  I  a-sked  why  I 
was  brought  up  here.    ' 

Q.  Who  diid  you  ask  that?  A.  I  can't  tell  you  who  it  was;  I  talk 
to  «o  miany  people  in  the  -day. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  anyibody  who  was  here  yesterd-ay  ?    A.  No, 

Q.  Do  you  know  William  Kennedy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him?  A.  Since  I  was  a  little 
boy. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  him  about  this  union  matter?  A.  No, 
«ir.  ' 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  Mr.  James  Kennedy  about  it?  A.  No, 
Mr. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him?    IM.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  thds  morning?  A.  He  and  I  are  not 
the  'best  of  friends,  to  say  much  to  eaoh  other;  he  syoke  to  me  this 
morning;  said  "  Good  morning." 

Q.  Who  has  that  saloon  there?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  witii  it?    A.  Left  it  there. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  liquors?  A.  1  sent  them  back; 
jou  do  not  think  I  would  throw  them  in  the  canal,  do  you? 
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Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  flxtnpeB  there?  A.  I  left  the  fix- 
tures there  and  fieat  the  goods  back  where  they  belonged. 

Q.  Who  owned  the  buildang?  A.  I  will  never  tell  you  that;  I 
don^t  know. 

Q.  Did  you  rent  the  builddjng  from  an  agent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  he?    A.  Overfcaugh. 

Q.  When  you  gave  up  the  business  you  did  not  go  into  any  other 
buisinesB?  A.  No,  sdr;  I  still  remained  there  where  1  was  —  at 
the  elevator. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  book  containing  the  names  of  the  men  who 
owed  you  money?    A.  At  that  time  I  did. 

Q.  Where  is  the  book?    A.  God  knows;  I  don't. 

Q.  When  you  got  out  the  men  owed  you  f200?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  well  pleased  to  get  out?  A.  I  am  sorry  to  get  out; 
I  am  out  of  so  mtuch  money. 

Q.  Didn't  you  apply  for  the  place  this  spring?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ask  Mr.  Kennedy,  or  send  your  friends  to  ask  him? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not;  last  winter  I  aeked  him  what  place  I  would 
have,  and  he  told  me  he  did  not  know;  that  he  had  not  made  the 
oanti*act  at  all  yet. 

Commissioner  Puroell. —  I  will  say  lo  the  counsel  on  both  ddes 
that  we  would  like  to  have  you  confine  your  questions  to  the  points 
that  bear  directly  on  this  trouble,  and  not  wander  off  too  far. 
We  want  to  close  this  investigation  as  soon  as  we  can.  This  is 
not  a  trial  of  an  issue  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  while  a  great  many 
of  these  points  might  be  material  in  a  trial  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  much  bearing  on  the  causes  of  the  controversy. 

Q.  What  is  your  first  name?    A.  Martin. 

Q.  What  is  the  other  name  by  whicfh  you  go  sometimes?  A.  I 
don't  know  any  other  name. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any  other  name?  A.  Never  any  other 
name  than  Martin  Quinliven. 

Q.  You  have  no  other  name  by  which  you  are  known  ■commonly? 
A.  Ob,  I  have  a  nickname. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ever  hear  yourself  oailled  by  any  other  name?  A* 
I  did. 
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Q.  What  ifi  it ?  A.  I  don't  want  to  be <5alling  myeelf  nickname©; 
I  don^t  allow  any^body  to -call  me  nicknaime®;  tkey  call  me  "  Keno/' 
becaufie  that  game  is  going  on  here. 

Q.  Your  name  i«  Mr. "  Keno,"  is  it?  A.  No,  sir;  my  name  is  Mr. 
Qninliyen;  it  is  ju»t  aa  good  a  name  a&  yours,  if  not  better. 


Thkwnas  B.  Slioer,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  slb  follows: 

By  Mr.  K3a5ielbui^: 

Q.  Where  dio  youi  reside?  A.  Four  hundred  and  dgMy-eeven 
Delaware  aivienue. 

Q.  You  are  the  pastor  of  the  Ohupdh  of  Our  Father?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  a  Unitarian  Churdh. 

Q.  You  'haTe  made  some  investigation  oi  thds  trouble  between 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  eome  of  his  former  employes,  have  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  wlien  there  was  about  to  be  a  meeting  of  Union  51,  Father 
Zurdher,  who  wa«  unable  to  go  to  the  meeting,  met  me  and  asked 
me  to  take  his  place;  that  was  on  Thursday;  I  devoted  Fri'day 
and  Saturday  to  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  the  scoopers'  troubles, 
to  know  whether  I  could  conscientiously  go  there  as  a  sympathetic 
person  to  addresiB  suoh  a  meeting;  I  found  the  faets  justified  my 
goring,  and  I  went  that  Sunday  afternoon  in  Father  Zuroher's 
place;  that  is  mj  first  appearance  before  this  union. 

Q.  Where  did  you  pursue  those  inquiries?  A.  I  had  seen,  first 
of  all,  the  president  of  the  union  andi  one  or  two  of  the  men  who 
were  associated  with  him,  and  got  their  sitatements  of  the  reasons 
for  forming  the  union  —  their  statements  of  the  method-s  of  ad- 
ministering the  saloon  in  connection  with  the  boss  scooper's  place; 
I  then  went  to  Mr.  Herbert  G.  Lord,  who  had  charge  of  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Coatsworth  elevator,  after  it  was  burned,  and  Who  ran 
the  Coatsworth  elevator  after  it  was  rebuilt,  for  his  ibrother,  whose 
illness  'had  resulted'  from  the  fire;  he  was  nervously  upset  for  a 
wWle;  I  inquired  of  him  with  regard'  to  the  facts  stated  by  Mr. 
Hartnett,  which  I  have  stated  in  the  papers  and  in  several  ad- 
dressee, and  which  I  have  dharaoterized  as  a  white  slavery;   by 
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that  I  mean  that  the  scoopers  are  dominated  by  the  boss  scoopers, 
and  it  is  a  question>)if  patronizing  the  saloon  or  losing  their  work ; 
Mr.  Lord  justified  all  I  had  heard  'from  Mr.  Hartnett  and  the  other 
men;  I  asked  Mr.  Lord  if  he  knew  it  was  a  condWon  of  the  present 
contract  that  the  boss  scooper  should  have  a  saloon;  he  said  he 
did  not  know  as  it  was  a  condition,  but  when  he  was  running  the 
Coatsworth  elevator  a  State  Senator  'came  to  him  and  asked  him 
to  appodmt  a  saloonkeeper  as  a  boss  scooper;  Mr.  Lord  replied 
to  that  that  he  was  running  an  elevator  on  the  dock  to  elevate 
grain,  and  a  spiritual  elevator  on  Lexington  avenue  (he  was  pastor 
of  a  Presbyterian  Church),  and  he  proposed  to  have  them  coincide 
in  their  work;  I  asked  Mr.  Lord  if  he  eould  give  me  direction  to 
someone  who  knew  sill  the  fagots;  knowing  that,  withooit  going 
to  Mr.  Hartnett,  or  some  of  his  men,  I  wouW  have  to  go  to  the 
people  on  the  -docks,  I  asked  Mr.  Lord  to  direct  me  to  somebody 
who  .would  give  me  the  faiets,  and  he  gave  me  the  name  of  Mr. 
Jerry  Meehan^  who  is  here;  this  wias  on  Saturday,  before  the 
scoopers'  meeting;  I  found  Mr.  Jerry  Meehan  on  the  Sammon  jury; 
I  was  given  permission,  by  the  judge  sittilig,  and  the  attorneys  on 
both  ffldes,  to  see  Mr.  Meehan  after  he  left  thfe  courtroom,  and  I 
interviewed  him  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  things  on  the  docks, 
growing  out  of  his  knowledge  as  superintendent  of  an  elevator 
under  Mr.  Kellogg,  and  his  first  statement  to  me  was:  "It  is 
impossible  to  exiaggerate  the  bad  condition  of  things  on  the  docks, 
growing  out  of  the  saloon  system;"  I  then  made  inquiries  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter;  I  said  to  him :  "When  you  left  the  Kellogg 
elevator  what  happened?"  He  said  Mr.  Kennedy  put  a  man  in 
his  place  who  had  a  saloon,  as  a  boss  scooper,  and,  although  he 
had  a  gang  of  about  60  men  that  were  as  good  men  as  there  were 
on  the  creek,  within  six  weeks  after  that  man  took  charge  the  besrt: 
men  in  that  gang  were  crowded  out  and  their  plax^es  taken  by 
soaks  and  bums,  as  he  expressed  it;  I  speak  of  this  because  the 
next  day  I  asked  all  the  men  at  the  scoopers'  meeting,  without 
mentioning  Mr.  Meehan's  rname,  if  such  a  thing  as  that  could  hap- 
pen, and  they  said  yes;  and  two  men  said  "  That  was  at  the 
Kellogg;"  I  made  the  statement  to  the  meeting,  and  the  men  all 
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agreed  as  to  the  canditioius  that  have  been  detailed  by  your  wit- 
nesses here. 

Q.  You  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  KennedJ^?  A.  I  had  two 
with  Mr.  Kennedy,  through  Mr.  Barter. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Barter?  A*.  He  is  the  secretary  of  the  Longshore- 
men's National  Organization,  and  he  came  here  for  the  purpose 
of  harmonizing  the  differences  between  a  union  of  freight  handlers 
and  another  union  of  freight  handlers  that  was  formed  later;  Mr. 
Barter  asked  me  to  see  Mr.  Kennedy  to  get  him  to  agree  to  recog- 
nize Local  Union  No.  51;  Mr.  Kennedy,  I  suppose,  inyited  Mr.  Ed. 
Miller  to  that  meeting;  he  was  there  and  Mr.  Taggart  and  Mr.  Cole- 
man also  were  present  at  that  first  meeting;  that  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Iroquois  in  a  room  up  stairs. 

Q.  Just  tell  what  occurred  there  and  what  was  said?  A.  The 
men  who  met  Mr.  Kennedy  with  me  were  desirous  of  securing  from 
him  the  separation  of  the  boss  scooper  from  the  saloon;  they  were 
also  desirous  that  when  a  man  was  discharged  he  should  be  given 
a  written  reason  for  his  discharge,  because  it  was  claimed  that 
men  were  discharged  for  not  patmnizing  the  saloon,  and  another 
reason  was  given — that  they  were  late  or  shiftless  or  some  other 
reason  assigned;  they  also  asked  that  Mr.  Kennedy  recognize 
Union  No.  51,  which  they  claimed  was  composed  of  the  best  men 
on  the  docks;  Mr.  Kennedy  heard  us  with  great  courtesy  and  polite- 
ness, and  said  be  could  not  separate  the  boss  scoopers  from  the 
saloon  now  because  he  employed  the  boss  scooper  by  the  year;  I 
did  not  believe  that  was  a  fact  then,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  now ; 
I  took  pains  to  find  out,  and  I  have  been  told  by  the  men  that  the 
boss  scoopers  are  employed  at  Mr.  Kennedy's  will  and  he  can  dis- 
miss them  at  any  time;  I  then  asked  him  if  in  the  new  contract, 
next  year,  he  would  be  willing  to  have  a  clause  put  in  that  next 
year  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  boss  scooper  to  keep  a  saloon ; 
he  said  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  do  that ;  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
recognize  the  union;  he  said  he  employed  only  union  men;  he  au- 
thorized me  to  report  that  at  the  meeting  the  next  Sunday;  I  asked 
the  men  at  that  meeting  if  the  boss  scoopers  were  employed  by  the 
year,  and  they  said  it  was  not  so ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  of 
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my  own  knowledge;  I  simply  give  yoathedetwostatement»;thenext 
Mon-day  there  wa«  to  be  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy and  myself;  I  asked  the  men  if  I  could  get  from  the  men  a 
promdse  that  they  would  stand  by  the  rates  for  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son, if  those  three  things  were  granted — the  separatioai  of  the  boss 
©cooper  from  the  saloon,  giving  a  written  reason  wlien  a  man  was 
discharged,  and  the  recognition  of  the  union;  the  men  all  rose  to 
their  feet  and  agreed  to  stand  by  the  present  rates  if  those  three 
things  were  granted;  I  rei>orted  to  Mr.  Kennedy  oh  Monday,  and 
he  withdrew^  all  that  he  had  stated  on  Thursday  and  refused  to 
make  any  agreement;  I  told  him  I  would  take  it  up  to  the  Elevator 
Owners'  Association,  which  I  have  already  done. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  the  matter  of  difference  between  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy and  Local  No.  51,  is  of  grave  importance  to  the  interests  of 
the  city  of  Buffalo?  A.  I  think  it  is  of  the  gravest  imi>ortance  to 
the  city  of  Buffalo;  that  is  one  motive  for  appearing  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Board  what  you  consider  the  grave 
features  of  this  XMmtroversy?  A.  The  first  importance  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  any  moral  injustice,  and  the  city  of  Buffalo  for  20  years 
has  been  complaining  that  the  condition  of  the  scooper  in  the  grain 
trade  of  Buiffalo  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  saloon  interest;  there  was 
no  use  to  complain  of  that  unless  there  was  some  means  to  correct 
it,  and  the  first  means  to  correct  it  is  a  union  with  a  charter,  in 
affiliation  with  the  Longshoremen's  union,  with  a  membership  of 
perhaps  80,000;  Mr.  Hartnett  will  know  the  number. 

Mr.  Hartnett.— Mr.  Barter  claimed  85,000  to  100,000  men. 

The  Witness. —  I  believe  these  men  were  suffering  a  great  injus- 
tice, as  much  the  men  who  did  not  drink  as  those  who  did.  Mr. 
Kennedy  in  his  conversation  said  that  no  man  is  compelled  to 
drink.  I  amt  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  no  man  is  dragged  up 
by  the  ear,  but  they  are  under  that  stress  that  a  score  of  men  have 
said  to  me  that  they  were  discharged  because  they  were  not  good 
imtrons  to  the  saloons.  I  asked,  in  one  of  these  meetings,  if  it  was 
an  issue  between  a  man  losing  his  job  and  patronizing  the  saloon. 
There  was  a  uniform  chorus  of  yes.  Mr.  Kennedy  does  not  believe 
that.   I  give  you  the  statement  of  the  men  as  an  offset  to  that  state- 
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ment  of  his.  I  asked  if  a  man  could  not  lay  Ms  money  on  Wie  counter 
and  get  hi«  drink  and  go  away.  I  was  told  by  the  man  that  I  asked 
that  if  he  did  not  dirink  up  to  a  certain  limit  he  was  unprofitable  and 
some  other  -man  was  found  that  was  more  profitable  to  the  saloon ; 
I  believe  that  to  be  a  fact.  Aside  from  the  gravity  of  any  moral 
injustice,  especially  if  a  man  has  a  vote  and  is  free  to  cast  it,  I  be- 
lieve this  organization,  No.  51,  has  it  in  its  power,  by  a  sympathetic 
strike,  to  tie  up  the  lakes  from  here  to  Duluth.  That  is  not  be- 
lieved by  Mr.  Conners  or  Mr.  Kennedy,  but  it  is  believed  by  several 
men  in  the  Elevator  Owners'  Association  who  have  told  that  to  me. 
Not  desiring  that  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  shall  lose  several  hundred 
thousands  of  dollars,  I  have  asked  the  resident  member  of  the  board 
to  take  up  this  matter  and  sift  it.  It  would  amount  almost  to  a 
crime  that  these  men  should  call  longshoremen,  freight  handlers 
and  lumber  shovers  at  all  the  ports  on  the  lakes  to  engage  in  a  sym- 
pathetic strike.  I  believe  this  Board  has  the  power  to  bring  to  bear, 
either  on  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  or  Mr.  Kennedy,  such  in- 
fluence as  will  prevent  such  a  calamity.  There  is  to  be  a  meeting 
of  the  Longshoremen's  National  Union  in  July,  and  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Bliirtnett  and  his  followers  have  it  in  their  power  to  tie  up  the 
lake  traflic  by  a  general  sympathetic  strike. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  that  evil  of  the  saloon  boss  can  be 
remedied?  A.  I  have  an  impression  that  Mr.  Kennedy  can  put 
other  men  on  the  docks  in  place  of  those  men. 

Q.  It  has  already  be^n  stated  in  evidence  that  the  men  who  did 
not  join  the  new  union  were  told  that  they  need  not  repori:  for 
work  the  next  day?  A.  I  can  see  a  very  good  reason,  on  Mi*.  Ken- 
nedy's part,  for  that;  the  first  question  in  Mr.  Kennedy^s  mind 
naturally  is  the  fulfillment  of  his  contract,  which  is  a  very  heavy 
<me,  and  he  is  under  great  responsibility;  the  second  impression  I 
have  is  that,  in  view  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  and  Mr.  Connors'  interest  in 
the  political  situation  in  Buffalo,  it  is  very  impori:ant  for  those  men 
to  have  men  that  they  can  control  in  the  election  of  18^7;  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy a  few  years  ago  got  into  trouble  on  account  of  suoh  matters'. 
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By  Mr.  Carey: 

Q.  The  indictment  was  dismissed?    A.  He  got  out  of  that 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  the  indictment  was  dismissed  and  that 
the  judge,  in  dismissing  it,  said  it  was  an  outrage  that  such  an  in- 
dictment was  found?    A.  Who  was  that  judge, 

Q.  Judge  White.  A.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  judge  had  stated 
that. 

Q.  You  did  not  investigate  it;  do  you  know  thati  the  district 
attorney  moved  to  dismiss  the  indictmenft  in  open  court?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  gentleman  who  was  employed  to  influence  him  told  me  so. 

Q.  Who  is  that  gentleman?  A.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  ;. 
the  same  men  who  are  now  patrolling  the  docks,  as  I  am  told  by  the 
men  of  Union  No.  51,  are  the  same  men  who  administered  first  ward 
concerns;  you  say,  Mr.  Oarey,  that  Mr.  Kennedy  had  no  interiest 
in  that. 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  You  have  told  us  all  that  you  know  about  this  matter  and  the 
impressions  that  have  been  created  on  your  mind?  A.  Yes,  sir;, 
except  that  the  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Elevator  Owners* 
Association,  and  I  have  followed  it  up  by  calling  on  this  Board 
and  asking  them  to  interfere  in  the  matter;  I  guess  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  not  violated  his  contract  by  paying  in  the  saloons  or  at  the 
door  of  the  saloons. 

By  Mr.  Oarey: 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  the  trouble  Mr.  Kennedy  was  in  througk 
an  election  three  years  ago  did  you  know  that  that  matter  was 
never  brought  to  trial,  but  that  on  the  contrary  the  district  attorney 
of  this  county,  who  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  about  17,000,  had, 
of  his  own  motion,  moved  the  dismissal  of  that  inddctment,  at  the 
time  he  made  the  motion  reading  a  written  statement  to  the 
court  setting  forth  the  facts  as  they  actually  existed,  and  when  he 
had  made  his  motion  and  read  hisi  statement  to  the  court  the  court 
dismissed  the  indictment  instantly,  and  stated  at  the  time  that  it 
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was  an  eminently  proper  motion  to  be  made?  A.  I  knew  so  mucb 
of  it  as  does  not  apply  to  the  court;  I  did  not  know  that  the  court 
had  volunteered  a  statement  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  You  also  knew  that  at  the  time  the  action  of  the  court  and 
the  diHtrid  attorney  in  the  matter  was  universally  applauded,  and 
no  newspaper  in  the  dty,  even  among  his  political  opponents, 
critiidsed  the  action  of  the  court  or  the  district-attomey  at  the 
time?    A.  I  did  not  hear  the  applause. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  critidam?    A.  No;  I  did  not  see  the  critidsm. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  fee»ling  ran  high  here  between  the  two 
I>olitical  parties  at  that  time?  A.  I  understood  that  11  men  were 
indicted  and  none  of  them  were  convicted. 

Q.  You  knew  they  were  tried?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  trials  have  gone 
differently  isince  then. 

Q.  You  know  that  feeling  ran  high  on  this  matter?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  know  that  there  was  f 24,000  subscribed  in  a  few  hours  to  prose- 
cute tbem. 

Q.  And  you  know  that,  at  the  time  )of  the  dismissal  of  the  in- 
didment  against  Mr.  Kennedy^  the  newspapers  did  not  critidse 
the  action  of  the  court  or  the  district-attorney?  A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber that. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  they  did  critidse?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not;  I  remember  that  the  impression  was  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
not  as  much  to  blame  as  others. 

Q.  You  are  not  inclined  to  go  behind  the  action  of  the  courts? 
A.  It  is  one  of  my  prindplee,  as  of  every  right-minded  citizen,  not 
to  critidse  the  courts;  there  were  a  numiber  of  things  charged  to 
Mr.  Kennedy  besides  violation  of  the  law,  that  would  not  come  up 
before  the  court. 

Q.  As  a  citizen,  you  say  you  consider  one  great  motive  for  taking 
an  interest  in  this  matter  at  this  time,  that  the  dty  of  Buffalo 
ought  not  to  have  a  strike  on  its  hands?  A.  I  say  it  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  to  the  dtj  of  Buffalo  if  a  sympathetic  strike 
should  tie  up  the  traflSc  on  the  lakes. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  is  better  to  take  up  a  matter  of  this  kind 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  when  it  can  be  adjusted  without  danger 
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of  this  great  calamity  to  the  city  of  Buffalo?  A.  No,  sir;  I  think 
this  i«  the  time  to  take  it  up. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  time  to  take  up  a  matter  of  this  kind  is 
when  it  may  result  in  the  great  calamity  of  a  tie-up  of  all  the  ves- 
sels  on  the  lakes?  A.  There  is  no  greater  calamity  than  an  injus- 
tice to  the  workingmjen. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  consider  the  injury  to  these  men  by  the 
loss  of  their  places  a  greater  calamity  than  the  tieing  up  of  all  the 
traflSc  on  the  lakes?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  hurt  done  to  a  single  human 
soul  is  greater  than  anything  that  can  be  done  against  the  business 
interests  of  Buffalo'. 

Q.  If  the  hurt  should  not  be  to  the  human  soul  but  to  the  human 
pooketbook,  by  a  man  losing  his  place  but  at  perfect  liberty  to  get 
work  wherever  he  could,  would  you  consider  in  that  case  that  the 
injury  to  the  single  individual  would  be  a  greater  calamity  than 
would  be  occasioned  by  a  strike  to  the  business  interests  of  the 
lakes?  A.  So  far  as  getting  work  is  concerned,  that  is  a  question 
in  single  entry  bookkeeping. 

Q.  All  your  talk  and  your  impressions  of  this  matter  have  been 
obtained  chiefly  from  talking  with  men  who  are  not  in  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's employ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  lake  oirriers  are  not  in  his  em- 
ploy, and  I  have  talked  to  them. 

Q.  The  question  I  desire  to  ask  is  this:  The  alleged  scoopers 
with  whom  you  have  talked  from  time  to  time  have  not  been  men 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Kennedy?  A.  Part  of  them  were  men  who 
were  not,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  part  of  them,  a  large 
majority,  are  men  who  have  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Kennedy, 
and  are  not  now  in  his  employ;  they  have  been  locked  out,  that  is, 
so  far  as  the  sooopers  are  concerned;  I  have  talked  with  other 
people  too. 

Q.  The  scoopers  with  whom  you  talked  in  reference  to  this  diffi- 
culty were  not,  at  the  time  you  talked  with  them,  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Kennedy?  A.  Naturally  not,  because  if  I  had  talked  with  the 
scoopers  who  were  then  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Kennedy  I  should 
have  had  to  go  on  his  preserves,  either  as  a  member  of  his  gang  or 
as  a  visitor  to  the  dooks. 
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Q.  Then  they  were  not  in  ihe  employ  of  Mr.  Keamedy?  A. 
Those  that  I  talked  with  outside  of  the  meeting  were  not;  some  of 
those  in  the  meeting  were  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  employ  at  that  time. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  any  men  there  if  they  were  in  Mr.  Kennedy^s 
employ?    A.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  did  ask  any  of  them  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  a  single  scooper  that  you  talked  to  in 
.  that  meeting  who  at  that  time  was  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  employ?    A. 
Mr.  Carey  is  trying  to  convict  me  of  not  knowing  men  in  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's employ,  and  therefore  of  not  having  a  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  business. 

Commissioner  Purcell. —  You  can  state,  then,  that  you  do  not 
know,  without  giving  the  reasons  why  you  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  a  single  scooper  whom  you  talked  with 
that  was  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  employ  at  the  time  you  talked  with 
him?  A.  So  far  as  the  individuals  that  I  talked  with  are  con- 
cerned, they  were  not  then  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  ^nploy ;  so  far  as  they 
answered  from  the  body  of  the  hall,  some  of  those  men  were  then 
in  Mr.  Kennedy's  employ,  as  I  understand. 

Q.  Was  there  a  single  one  of  ttiose  men  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  em- 
ploy on  the  night  of  that  meeting?    A.  I  know  what  the  men  said. 

Q.  And  that  is  all?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  the  name  of  a  single  man  who  told  yon 
that  he  was  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  employ?  A.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
Mr.  Kennedy's  business. 

Q.^  Can  you  name  a  single  man  with  whom  you  talked  who  told 
you  that  he  was  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  employ?  A.  No,  sir;  excepting 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  employes  at  his  oflSce;  they  are  the  only  per- 
sons in  his  employ  I  have  talked  with;  I  went  into  Mr.  Kennedy's 
office  to  a  vieeting,  and  his  employes  there  answered. 

Q.  C5an  you  give  the  name  of  a  single  scooper  whom  you  talked 
with  who  was  at  the  time  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Kennedy?  A.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  know  the  names  of  men  who  are  in  Mr. 
Kennedy's  employ;  I  addressed  a  meeting  and  the  men  in  the  meet- 
ing answered  questions;  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
employes. 
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Q.  You  do  not  know  a-  single  man  who  told  you,  at  tlie  meeting 
t^at  you  addressed  or  elsewhere,  that  he  was  in  Mr.  Kennedy's 
employ  at  the  time  you  talked  with  him?  A.  I  do  not  know  the 
name  of  such  a  man. 

Q.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  who 
believe  with  you  in  this  matter?  A.  That  was  a  matter  of  conver- 
sation with  gentlemen  outside  of  their  business;  I  do  not  think  I 
am  at  liberty  to  disclose  their  names. 

Q.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  wlio 
you  allege  agreed  with  you  in  conversation  in  your  views  of  this 
matter?  A.  That  is  not  what  I  stated ;  I  quoted  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  not  as  to  my  views 
on  this  question. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  who  believed  as  you  do  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion?   A.  I  decline  to  give  their  names. 

Mr.  Blisselburg. —  I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  to  ask  for  them. 

Commissioner  Purcell. —  We  will  leave  that  to  you. 

Q.  Did  you  also  have  conversations  with  members  of  the  Eleva- 
tor Owners'  Association  that  agreed  with  you  as  to  the  gravity  of 
the  situation?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  give  their  names,  so  that  the  Board  can  cajl 
upon  them  for  information  ?  A.  I  will  give  the  names  to  the  Board, 
if  they  desire  to  subpoena  them,  but  I  decline  to  give  them  as  a 
matter  of  public  information. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  scoopers  or  others  who  told  you 
that  the  boss  scoopers  were  employed  by  Mr.  Kennedy  at  his  will? 
A.  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  men,  but  that  was  the  sentiment 
of  the  meeting;  I  remember  the  man  that  first  stated  it;  I  remember 
he  sat  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  chair,  as  Mr.  Hartnett  occupies  it. 

Q.  Then  you  can  not  give  the  name  of  a  single  man,  either  in  or 
out  of  James  Kennedy's  employ,  who  told  you  that  what  he  said 
to  you  as  to  the  boss  scoopers  being  employed  for  the  season  was 
not  true?  A.  I  can  not  give  you  the  name  but  I  can  produce  the 
man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  that  man  is  a  grain  shoveler?  A.  He  claims 
to  have  been  a  grain  shoveler. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  a  grain  shoveler?  A.  I  do  not 
know,  for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation,  that  he  is  a  grain 
shoveler. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  lives?  A.  Mr.  Hartnett  will  give  you 
his  ad^ess. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  man  lives?  A.  I  do  not  know  wliere 
he  lives;  I  met  him  in  the  meeting. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  lie  is  married  or  eingle?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  ever  worked  for  Kennedy  or  not? 
A.  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  •you  know  whether  he  is  a  solid,  suibstau'tial  eitizen  of  the 
town,  or  whether  he  is  a  man  out  of  work  and  is  maligning  some- 
body?   A.  No,  I  do  not  know  this  man. 

Q.  You  do  ndt  know  anything  albout  his  antecedents?  A.  No, 
fi4r.    '  ..       ^ 

Q.  Yet  you  prefer  to  take  the  word  of  a  man  whom  you  do  not 
know,  do  not  know  his  anteJoeden^s  or  anything  else,  rather  than 
take  the  word  of  a  party  to  the  contract,  who  is  a  reputable,  re- 
sponsible dtiaen  of  the  community?  A.  I  will  eay  that  the  word 
of  a  man  w^om  I  do  not  know,  but  who  is  a  member  of  the  union, 
backed  by  the  word  of  300  other  men,  is  just  ais  good  as  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's word. 

Q.  These  are  the  substantiall  faots  upon  which  you  base  your 
statement  that  you  do  not  believe  Mr.  Kennedy's  statement  to 
you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  he  employe  these  boss  scooi)ers  by  the 
year. 

Q.  In  this  conversation  you  say  you  had  with  Mr.  Kennedy,  when 
Mr.  Ed.  Miller  and  others  were  present,  have  you  stated  all  that 
took  place?    A.  I  have  -rtated  all  that  I  recall. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  recognition  of  Local  Union  No.  51,  do  you 
recall  that  Mr.  Kennedy  said  he  would  recognize  Local  Union  No. 
51  if  they  would  reorganize  and  get  somebody  else  in  it  other  than 
Mr.  Hartnett  as  the  leader?    A.  I  do  recall  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Mr.  Hartnett  refused  any  such  overture 
as  that?    A.  I  know  that  he  offered  to  resign,  and  the  men  refused 
to  receive  'his  resignation. 
19 
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Q.  And  after  he  had  retfused  the  «crown  he  took  it  back?  A* 
The  men  refused  to  a<x^t  his  resignation,  and  he  went  right  on 
presiding. 

Q.  There  was  no  reorganisation  of  the  'union?  A.  No  attempt 
was  made  for  a  reorganisation,  as  far  ba  I  understand,  but  it  was 
an  attempt  for  a  new  president. 

Q.  And  he  has  gone  on  presiding  over  the  umion  ever  eince?  A. 
Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Hartnett  preferred  to  retain  his  position  in  the  union 
rather  than  make  a  settlement  on  the  basis  that  Mr.  Kennedy  pro- 
posed? A.  I  think  Mr.  Hartnett  resigned  in  good  faith;  .both  Mr. 
Barter  and  I  advised  him  to  resign,  and  Mr.  Hartnett  did  resign. 

Q.  Don^t  you  know  that  today  there  are  as  many  scoopers  work- 
ing on  the  doKjks  ae  at  any  other  time  in  tlie  history  of  the  lakes,  in 
actual  employment?    A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  And  don't  you  know  that  at  the  time  you  were  talking  about 
these  matters  with  Kennedy,  Kennedy,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was 
having  no  trouble  with  his  own  men  in  his  employ,  and  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  any  trouble  at  the  time  between  him  and  hia 
men?  A.  I  supposed  he  had  supplied  the  places  of  the  men  he  had 
discharged. 

Q.  And  that  he  was  going  right  along  and  performing  his  con- 
traiot;  and  didn't  you  also  know  that  the  active  spirits  in  Local 
Union  No.  51  were  simply  the  men  who  were  out  on  the  outside,  and 
they  were  trying  to  get  the  places  of  the  men  who  happened  to  be 
in?    A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Is  your  cihief  objection  here,  as  a  pulblic  spirited  citizen  of 
Buffalo,  based  on  the  condition  that  you  term  "White  slavery," 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  saloon  bosses?  A.  It  is  due  to  the  con- 
nection between  the  saloon  and  the  boss. 

Q.  And  you  would  consider  that  all  other  matters  that  have 
come  up  —  that  have  come  to  your  knowledge  —  would  be  of  minor 
innportance  as  comjyared  with  that  condition?  A.  I  believe  that 
is  the  cause  of  the  irritation. 

Q.  And  if  that  were  removed,  then  this  condition  of  ^TVhite 
slavery  "  would  be  modified  as  much  as  any  praictical  plan  that 
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you  can  think  of  now?  A.  I  think  it  W9uld  hlave  to  be  acoompa- 
nied  by  a  written  reason  for  the  disehapge  of  any  man  who  was  dis- 
oharged,  and  the  •conditions  would  have  to  be  set  back  to  where 
they  were  when  this  trouble  began. 

Q.  But  you  think  that  ifi  the  chief  cause?  A.  That  has  been  a 
crying  evil  for  years,  I  know. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  interested  yourself  in  this  matter  simply 
to  help  one  «ide  or  the  other  in  a  controversy  over  a  contract?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  interest  yourself  in  this  matter  for  the  purpose 
af  breaking  down  Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  contract  system?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  have  not  the  slig^htest  feeling  against  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  You  believe  that  the  men  were  compelled  to  imtronize  the 
saloon,  and  if  they  did  not  patronize  it  they  were  discharged?  A. 
That  is  part  of  the  evil. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  impression  that  there  were  no  men  in  Mr. 
Keimedy'is  employ  w^ho  did  p.ot  drink?  A.  No,  but  I  got  the  im- 
pression that  the  men  who  were  removed  had  their  places  sup- 
plied by  men  who  were  more  amenalble  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  saloon 
bosses. 

Q.  But  you  did  get  the  impression  that  the  good,  sober,  indus- 
trious man,  who  took  his  wages  home  to  his  wife  and  family,  was  a 
man  that  Kennedy  had  no  use  for?    A.  I  underi^ood  it  so. 

Q.  Then  the  conclusion  you  would  come  to  would  be  that  the  men 
in  Mr,  Kennedy's  employ  are  all  drinking  men?  A.  I  got  the  im- 
pression that  there  were  drinking  men  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  employ. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  a  sober  man  could  cot  get  employ- 
ment from  Mr.  Kennedy?  A.  I  think  he  would  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

Q.  And  if  it  was  possible  to  get  a  bum,  he  would  not  be  retained 
in  Mr.  Kennedy's  employ?  A.  I  think  a  drinking  man  would  be 
preferred. 

Q.  Suppose  we  brought  in  500  men,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy to-d^y,  who  would  testify  that  that  impression  was  an  incor- 
retet  one,  would  that  change  the  impression  made  on  your  mind? 
A.  It  would  if  it  was  accon^anied  by  the  boss  scooper's  books. 
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Q.  Suppose  we  hPOughJt  in  100  men  wiho  have  not  takeij  a  drink 
for  years,  and  who  have  not  spent  a  cent  in  any  boss  scooper'a 
saloon,  and  told  you  they  were  kept  in  employment  for  years,  and 
were  treated  as  well,  if  not  better,  (than  any  drinking  man  in  his 
employ?  A.  I  should  eay  that  those  men  had  qualities  that  offset 
their  failure  to  drink. 

Q.  As  a  student  of  human  nature,  what  is  your  con-clusion,  that 
a  sober  or  a  drinking  man  is  to  be  preferred  as  a  workman?  A. 
My  condusion  is  that  the  sober  man,  with  equal  qualities,  is  to  be 
preferred  as  a  workman.        ' 

Q.  And  if  100  workmen  were  produced  here  wlio  are  sober  men, 
industrious  meii  who  left  nothing  in  the  saloons,  but  take  their 
pay  to  their  families,  and  who  testify  that  they  received,  be- 
cause of  thait  fa<^t,  equally  good  or  better  (treatment  than  any 
other  workmen  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  employ,  would  that  have  any 
effect  upon  your  iconclusion  as  to  the  relaitionis  that  existed  between 
Mr.  Kennedy's  men  and  his  boss  sihovelers?  A.  It  would  up  to 
the  number  of  100. 

Q.  There  was  a  meeting  that  you  attended  at  Turn  Hall,  wasn't 
there?*  A.  Yes^  sir;  I  was  there;  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
grain  shovelers;  it  was  an  effort  to  harmonize  two  unions  of  freight 
handlers. 

Q.  Mr.  Barter  was  at  that  meeting?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  talk  was  had,  before  that  meeting,  that  there  was 
trouble  between  Conners  and  his  employes?  A.  There  was  before 
Oonners  granted  what  the  men  asked. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting  in  Turn  Hall  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  any  difference  between  Mr.  Conners  and  his  employes?  A.  No; 
Oonners'  men  captured  the  meeting;  I  believe  there  were  200  men 
at  that  meeting  who  did  not  agree  with  them. 

Q.  Was  it  your  belief  that  the  men  whose  cause  you  were  advo- 
cating, although  there  were  200  of  them  in  a  meeting  that  was 
called  for  the  purpoise  of  expressing  their  grievances,  that;  they 
were  too  cowardly,  or  for  some  other  reason  they  voted  with  the 
men  who  favored  Mr.  Conners'  side  of  the  controversy?  A.  That 
would  be  so  if  they  were  grain  shovelers;  I  had  no  interest  in  the 
matters  of  the  freight  handlers. 
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Q.  The  fact  is  there  was  no  diflference  between  Coainers  and  his 
men  at  that  meeting?  A.  I  believe  there  was  one  vote  against  it, 
and  about  10  men  went  at  him  to  stop  him. 

Q.  He  did  not  suffer  any  violence ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  how  many  men  there?    A.  About  a  thousand. 

Q.  And  yet  he  got  out  with  his  life?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  not 
any  desire  to  commit  murder. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Barter  is  a  reliable  man?  A.  I 
did  not  know  him  before  his  coming,  but  he  is  general  secretary  of 
the  Longshoremen's  association,  and  men  in  that  position  are  gener- 
ally reliable. 

Q.  You  have  met  him  several  times  in  connection  with  this  con- 
troversy?   A.  I  met  him  several  times  while  he  was  here. 

Q.  And  you  met  him  in  connection  with  this  controversy?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  is  interested  in  the  affairs  of  Local  Union  No.  51? 
A.  I  believe  he  is  interested. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  a  man  whose  word  can  be  taken, 
even  where  he  makes  a  public  promise?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  were  present  at  Turn  Hall ;  do  you  remember  the  promise 
he  made  there?  A.  I  remember  that,  and  it  has  been  stated  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  fact. 

Q.  Then  all  the  reporters  who  were  there  that  night  are  mis- 
taken? A.  I  can  see  very  Well  how  they  could  be  mistaken;  Mr. 
Barter  was  asked  if  he  would  secure  a  charter  forithat  meeting; 
he  replied  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  a  charter  but  in  the  power 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Longshoremen's  association;  he 
said  he  would  report  to  them,  and  if  they  granted  a  charter  it  would 
be  there  one  week  from  that  time;  I  think  the  "  if  was  omitted 
by  the  reporters;  I  think  the  two  questions  were  asked  from  the 
audience,  and  they  were  put  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  seem  like 
a  definite  promise;  a  man  named  Nugent,  not  a  freight  handler, 
made  most  of  the  motions  in  that  meeting,  and  he  arose  and  asked 
Mr.  Barter  why  he  would  not  say  he  would  grant  a  charter,  sdnce 
they  were  all  agreed;  they  had  meanwhile  passed  a  resolution  in- 
viting the  members  of  the  other  association  to  come  in  without  an 
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initiatioii ;  Mr.  Barter  made  his  answer  to  that  qneatioii,  and  some 
other  remarks  were  made,  and  the  question  then  was  asked  when 
they  would  get  the  charter,  and  he  replied  that  it  would  be  a  week; 
I  supposed  It  to  be  based  on  what  he  had  said  before. 

Q.  So,  then,  the  direct  question  was  asked,  "  When  will  we  get 
our  charter  ?  "    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  answered  that  it  would  be  a  week?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Sdmons: 

Q.  In  reference  to  these  meetings  of  Lotal  51,  what  was  the 
character  of  the  meeting  and  what  was  the  api)earance  of  the  men 
•  who  participated  in  it?  A.  The  meeting  was  perfectly  orderly  and 
the  men  looked  to  me  like  sober,  good  citizens. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  Kennedy  Union,  did  you 
make  any  investigation  in  regard  to  it  yourself?  A.  I  was  out  of 
the  city  at  the  time  the  union  was  formed;  I  saw  in  the  paper  the 
next  day  that  it  was  formed;  I  was  away  from  the  dty  for  10  days 
during  that  time. 

Mr.  Simons. —  I  wish  Mr.  Kennedy  or  Mr.  Kisselburg,  or  the 
Board  would  procure  the  attendance  of  the  president  of  that  union. 

Mr.  Carey. —  Mr.  Canney,  the  president  of  that  union,  is  here. 

By  Mr.  Carey: 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  time  made  a  trip  up  the  lakes  in  connection 
with  this  matter?    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  been  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  time  looked  into  this  matter  by  an  investiga- 
tion at  any  other  points  along  the  lakes?  A.  No,  sir;  not  of  my 
|)ersonal  investigation. 


William  McDonald,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  One  hundred  and  twenty-two  South 
Michigan. 
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Q.  And  what  is  your  business?  A.  Formerly  employedi  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  as  boss  scooper;  bossing  at  the  Ooatsworth  and  Kellogg 
elevator  at  present. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  the  boss  80O0i)er  at  that  elevator? 
A.  This  is  the  second  season. 

Q.  Did  you  begin  when  Kennedy  began?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  subpoenaed  to  bring:  a  book  of  aocounts?  A.  I 
ain't  got  any  book  only  from  one  week  to  the  other. 

Q.  laskedyouif  you  were  subpoenaed  to  bring  a  book?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  do  keep  a  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  it  located?    A.  At  122  South  Mi<!Jhigan  street. 

Q.  Where  you  live?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  the  Ooatsworth  and  Kellogg  elevator? 
A.  I  should  judge  about  100  feet  or  50  feet. 

Q.  Across  the  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  spend  the  bulk  of  your  time  in  the  saloon  or  at  your 
work  as  boss  scooper?  A.  Over  to  my  work;  I  doai't  spend  any 
time  in  the  saloon  only  w*hen  I  go  there  to  eat  and  when  we  are 
not  doing  anything. 

Q.  Who  attends  to  the  saloon  for  you?    A.  John  Kenealy. 

Q.  You  have  a  system  of  credits  in  your  saloon?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
give  credit  to  the  men  w^ho  oome  in  and  ain't  got  any  money. 

Q.  Do  you  give  credit  to  any  besides  men  who  work  in  the  Coats- 
worth  and  Kellogg  elevator?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  large  number  of  customers,  besides  the  scooperis 
who  work  for  you,  who  get  credit  in  your  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
'     Q.  How  do  you  keep  those  accounts?    A.  I  keep  them  in  a  book 
from  week  to  week. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  bring  that  book?  A.  Because  I  did  not 
know  you  wanted  it. 

Q.  Did  not  the  subpoena  show  on  its  face  that  you  were  to  bring 
it?  A.  I  did  not  read  it;  the  fellow  said  I  was  subpoenaed  to  come 
up  here;  I  can  not  give  you  the  names  for  last  week;  it  is  only  kept 
from  week  to  week;  when  the  accounts  are  paid  we  rub  them  off. 

Q.  Do  you  entirely  obliterate  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Will  you  bring  that  book  here  this  afternoon?  A.  I  will  do 
it. 

Q.  And  yiou  can  tell,  can  you  not,  from  your  books  what  the 
average  amount  of  trade  is  from-  each  of  the  sooopers  employed 
under  you  at  the  elevator?    A.  When  they  are  working;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  give  them  credit  when  they  are  not  working,  do 
you?    A.  They  do  not  ask  fop  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  give  it  to  them?  A.  I  would  give  it  to  them  if 
they  asked  me  for  it. 

Q.  But  they  never, ask?    A.  Never  ask. 

Q.  What  is  tht^t  average  amount?  A.  I  should  judge  about 
$1.50  or  f2;  some  of  them  go  higher,  but  I  should  judge  the  average 
is  aibout  f  1.50  or  |2. 

Q.  Some  of  them  run  up  as  high  as  f  10?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had 
them  run  as  high  as  $10. 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  you  had?  A.  I  think  some  of  them  ran 
up  to  about  $9  or  |9.50;  that  was  for  eating  and  drinking. 

Q.  Do  some  of  them  board  with  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  some  of 
them  eat  their  dinner  there. 

Q.  Eight  or  nine  dollars  was  the  highest  account  you  ever  had? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  about  $9,  and  that  was  for  the  men  that  ate  their 
dinner  and  supper  there. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  had  at  any  time?    A.  About  130. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  now?    A.  About  90, 1  guess. 

Q.  Dothosemen  trade  with  you  at  the  saloon?  A.  The  majority 
of  them  do;  some  of  them  do  not  come  in  at  all. 

Q.  Then  your  average  bill  in  the  saloon  against  these  men  is 
about  fl.50  or  $2  apiece  during  the  season?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is, 
when  we  are  working. 

Q.  When  were  you  employed  by  Mr.  Kennedy?    A.  Last  spring- 
a  year  ago. 

Q.  What  was  said  whe  you  were  employed  by  him?  A.  Noth- 
ing; only  I  remember  that  he  wanted  me  to  do  the  work  and  do  it 
strictly  and  have  all  sober  men  about  me;  to  be  sure  to  have  no  man 
that  was  drunk  in  my  employ. 
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Q.  That  was  all  that  was  said?  A.  That  was  the  argument  that 
he  had  with  me  at  the  time. 

Q.  Wasnothing  said  about  your  comipensation?    A.  Not  a  word. 

Q.  You  went  to  work  without  knowing  what  you  were  going 
to  get?    A.  I  knew  I  was  going  to  get  high  man's  pay. 

Q.  That  was  the  custom?  A*  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the 
custom  before,  but  I  understood  when  I  went  to  work  that  I  was 
to  get  high  man's  pay. 

-Q.  Who  told  you  that?  A.  Nobody  told  me,  but  that  was  what 
J  understood;  I  was  not  to  get  any  salary. 

Q.  You  were  not  interested  in  knowing  what  your  salary  was? 
A.  I  certainly  was  interested,  but  I  knew  I  was  to  get  high  man's 
pay  the  same  as  anybody  else. 

Q.  When  you  were  employed  by  him  this  season  did  you  have 
any  talk  with  Mr.  Kennedy  as  to  the  employment  of  men?  A.  No, 
sir;  not  at  all;  I  was  to  go  on  and  do  just  the  same  aB  I  did  the  first 
seasofn. 

Q.  Did  anybody  tell  you  not  to  bring  your  book?  A.  No,  sir; 
they  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  the  Kennedy  Union  was 
formed?    A.  I  guess  I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  there?    A.  I  wae. 

Q.  Did  you  join  the  union?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  know,  then,  what  its  objects  are?  A.  Well,  the  object 
was  that  the  man  all  wanted  to  form  in  a  body  and  get  together,  to 
be  union  men  and  «ee  that  they  were  treated  right. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  bylaws?  A'.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  exactly 
remember  whalt  the  bylaws  were. 

Q.  Were  they  printed  or  written?  A.  I  don^t  know  whether 
they  have  them  in  printed'  form  or  not;  they  were  to  have  them 
printed. 

Q.  Have  they  a  constitution?  A.  I  don't  know;  we  were  .sup- 
posed to  have  on?. 

Q.  Have  you  any  initiation  fee  or  dues?  A.  We  paid  25  cents 
initiaition  fee. 

Q.  What  is  that  25  cents  for?  A.  To  pay  for  halls  and  all  other 
expenses. 
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Q.  What  hall  did  you  meet  at?  \.  I  dcm't  think  they  have  got 
a  ball  yet;  they  held  one  meeting  in  St.  Stephen's  Hall. 

Q.  Who  Site  the  officers  of  the  new  union?  A.  The  president  is 
Ganney;  Lawren>oe  Maher,  secretary;  and  McGowan,  financial  sec- 
retary.    , 

Q.  What  is  his  flrwt  name?    A.  P.  J.,  I  gue»s. 

Q.  When  were  those  officers  elected?  A.  They  were  elected  the 
nigM  of  taie  meeting  at  the  Spaulding  ^building. 

Q.  Two  weeks  ago  last  Monday  night?    A.  I  believe  it  Vae. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  the  organization  was  going  to  be  formed? 
A.  The  men  all  talked  about  it  up  among  themselves. 

Q.  What  men?    Al  The  seoopers  —  the  worfcingmen. 

Q.  EWdn't  you  talk  it  up  among  the  sooopers?  A.  I  did  not;  I 
heard  them  talk  about  it  before  I  talked  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  join?  A.  Nobody  asked  me;  I  joined  of 
my  own  free  will;  I  went  in  with  the  rest  of  them. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you  to  Spaulding's  Exchange?  A.  There 
was  probably  50  or  60  men. 

Q.  You  went  there  from  the  elevator,  right  after  your  work? 
A.  Yes,  sdr;  rig*ht  after  we  {finished'  our  work  at  the  elevator. 

Q.  How  was  the  organization  perfected?  A.  They  took  all  the 
names  and  they  were  all  sworn  in. 

Q.  Who  administered  the  oath?    A.  A  notary  public. 

Q.  Was  the  oath  a  written  oath?    A.  Well,  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Who  made  a  speecih  there  that  night?  A.  A  man  by  the 
name  of  McMaihon,  formerly  preeddent  of  the  old  Seoopers'  Union. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Oanney  make  a  speech?  A.  He  did  after  he  waB 
elected  president  of  the  union;  he  got  up  and  said  a  few  words. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  w^at  tho«e  speeches  were  or  what  was 
said?    A.  Ko,  I  can  not;  I  did  not  keep  any  trajck  of  them. 

Q.  You  remember  the  morning  after  that  meeting,  don^t  you? 
A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  some  of  your  men  at  tlie  Coatsworth,  some  of  the 
men  employed  by  you  at  that  time,  who  did  not  attend  that  meet- 
ing —  weren't  there?    A.  I  ibelieve  there  was. 

Q.  Did  they  join  the  union  subsequently?  A.  No,  sir;  they  did 
not  join. 
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Q.  Are  Hhey  working  for  you  now?    A.  No,  air;  they  quit. 

Q.  What  made  them  quit?  A.  I  don't  know  what  made  thiem 
quit,  I  «im  sure. 

Q.  Wa«  there  anything  in  the  bylaw»  of  your  new  organiatfon 
whiidh  forbade  the  memlbers  workinig  alongiside  the  members  of 
other  unions?  A.  There  were  some  of  our  men  who  allowed  they 
would  not  work  alongside  the  members  of  the  other  union. 

Q.  Have  they  any  rules,  amy  bylaws,  that  ppoMbited  the  mem- 
bers from  working  with  members  of  the  other  union?  A.  I  don't 
know  whether  they  have  adopted  rules  since  or  not;  I  have  not 
attended  any  meetings  sinoe. 

Q.  What  is  the  time  for  the  regular  meetings?  A.  They  did  not 
have  time  to  decide  that  at  that  meeting. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  they  never  had  another  meeting?  A.  I  know 
they  have  had  another  meeting. 

Q.  Where?    A.  St.  Stephen's  Hall. 

Q,  What  are  the  dues?    A.  Twenty^five  >oents.    - 

Q.  How  are  those  dties  to  be  paid?  A.  They  are  paid  monthly, 
I  believe. 

Q,  What  is  the  membership  of  'that  organization?  A.  I  never 
looked  over  the  roll,  but  I  should  judge  there  are  about  900. 

Q.  Is  there  any  rule  of  your  organization'  in  reference  to  the 
relief  of  the  sick  or  distressed  members?  A.  I  never  read  the 
rules,  ^d  tkm't  know  what  they  are  at  all. 

Q.  Were  the  men  who  did  not  join  the  new  union  requested  to 
do  so  the  next  morning?  A.  I  heard  some  of  them  say  they  were, 
but  I  did  not  ask  any  of  them  to  do  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  ask  them  to?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  how  many  of  them  refrained  from  joining?  A.  I  don't 
know;  I  guess  over  with  me  were  40  or  50. 

Q.  More  than  half  of  your  entire  force?  A.  Not  more  than  half; 
fi)omewhere  around  half. 

Q.  Those  men  were  a  pretty  good  class  of  citizens,  were  they 
not?  A.  They  suited  me  all  right;  I.  thought  they  were  pretty 
good  fellows,  some  of  thenk 

Q.  They  were  good  citizens?    A.  Some  of  them. 
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Q.  Ha'd  you  ever  been  a  boss  scooper  before  you  took  the  present 
job?    A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Kept  a  saloon  before?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  saloon?    A.  The  same  place. 

Q.  Who  was  the  \>oa&  scooper  before  you?  A.  I  believe  Nat 
Lanigan  w^as;  they  say  he  was  doing  the  bossing. 

Q.  Did  Lanigan  have  a  saloon?  A.  I  believe  he  did;  he  was 
connected  with  one;  I  don't  know  whether  he  had  it  or  was  running 
it  for  another  man  who  formerly  had  the  job;  I  think  he  was  run- 
ning the  job  for  him,  but  I  ain't  got  any  proof  of  that. 

Q.  You  knew  before  Kennedy  took  the  job  that  the  men  were 
paid  in  the  saloons?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  was  a  sure  system  of  collecting  the  money 
for  which  the  men  got  credit  at  the  saloons?  A.  They  dedu'Oted 
the  money  from  the  wages  when  they  were  paid. 

Q.  When  you  became  a  boss  scooper  that  system  had  been 
changed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  figure  to  protect  yourself  when  you  gave  credit 
to  the  men?  A.  Depended  on  their  honesty ;  if  they  did  not  pay  me 
I  ooujd  not  collect  it;  I  have  had  men  go  two  or  three  weeks  before 
they  paid  me;  I  did  not  let  them  run  more  than  two  or  three  dollars 
credit. 

Q.  You  did  not  discharge  a  man  for  not  paying  his  bar  bill? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did;  there  is  nobody  can  say  I  ever  discbarged 
a  man  for  owing  me  a  bill. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wfhether  it  is  tSie  impression  down  there  among 
the  workmen  that  if  they  do  not  pay  their  bar  bills  they  will  lose 
their  jobs?  A.  That  ain't  so  with  the  men  wiho  work  for  me;  they 
know  they  would  not  lose  thdr  job  if  they  owed  me  a  bill. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  discussed,  haven't  you,  one  way  or  the 
other?  A.  I  have  "heard  a  lot  of  talk,  but  I  don't  know  what  there 
is  to  it. 

Q.  What  talk  have  you  heard?  A.  I  heard  a  lot  of  talk,  but  I 
don't  know  what  they  went  out  for,  whether  they  were  afraid  of 
the  saloons  or  what. 
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Q.  You  know  tlie  men  down  there  have  been  uneasy,  don-t  you; 
they  did  not  know  what  was  going  to  happen  to  them?  A.  No, 
air;  I  did  not  know  that  they  were, 

Q.  They  were  uncertain  as  to  what  employment  they  were  to 
have?  A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  afraid  of  losing  their  jobs  when 
they  did  not  pay  me;  they  all  came  back  to  work  the  same  as  if 
they  had  paid. 

Q.  IMd  any  of  the  men  ever  fail  to  pay  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  when 
they  were  not  working  they  would  let  it  run  for  several  weeks,  and 
when  they  got  work  they  would  come  in  and  pay  me. 

ByMr.  Oarey: 

Q.  You  kept  a  saloon  before  you  became  a  bo«s  ficooper?  A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  extend  credit  to  a  man  before  yoci  became  a  boss 
scooper?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  always  did  a  credit  buaness  since  I  have 
been  a  saloonkeeper. 

Q.  Is  that  true  always  of  all  8aloonkeei)ers?  A.  I  don't  know, 
but  I  guess  there  is  lots  of  them  do  business  the  same  way. 

Q.  You  have  some  faith  in  the  honesty  of  human  beings?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  find  that  laboring  men  are  as  likely  to  be  honest  as 
anybody  else?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Even  if  they  work  on  the  docks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Who  is  Lawrence  Maher  who  is  secretary  of  the  union?  A. 
He  lives  down  on  South  street. 

Q.  What  is  his  business?    A.  He  is  foreman  down  on  the  docks. 

Q.  Is  he  a  scooper?  A.  No,  sir;  he  is  not  now;  he  is  a  foreman, 
but  I  guess  he  has  scooped. 

Q.  He  has  not  scooped  since  you  have  known  him,  has  he?  A. 
Not  since  he  was  appointed  foreman. 

By  Mr.  Simons: 
Q.  You  were  a  saloonkeeper  for  seven  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  ever  a  croooper  yourself?  A.  Yes,  air;  I  worked  for 
that  gentleman  (i>ointing  to  Mr.  Hartnett.) 

Q.  You  were  a  soooper  for  several  years  and  thesi  you  went  into 
the  saloon  budsiness?    A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  You  always  kept  a  book,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  corresponded  with  the  time-book  at  the  elevator,  didn't  it? 
A.  No,  sir;  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  time-book. 

Q.  You  only  had  a  book  for  one  week?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  a  book  was  it?    A.  A  pretty  large  book. 

Q.  Would  you  throw  that  book  away  at  the  end  of  the  week? 
A.  Oh,  no;  we  would  rub  out  the  bills  and  carry  them>  along  f<HP 
the  next  week. 

Q.  You  would  start  a  new  page?    A.  Yes,  »r. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  work  a  year  ago  last  spring  who  kept  the 
time  at  your  elevator?    A.  John  McGuire. 

Q.  Is  he  there  now?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  timekeeper?    A.  Patrick  Barrett 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  book  then  in  your  saloon?  A.  Yes,  sir;  al- 
ways kept  a  book. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  dieck  system?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  book  you  kept  the  year  before  in  your  saloon 
business?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Opened  a  new  book?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  that  identical  book  that  you  had  last  year?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  that?  A.  They  get  all  destroyed  in  the 
saloon,  handling  them,  and  they  get  wet  and,dirty  and  they  destroy 
themselves. 

Q.  Did  you*  carry  over  the  names  of  any  men  who  ffld  not  owe 
you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  over  the  names  of  those  who  did  owe  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  on  the  book  that  you  have  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  only  kept  the  book 
from  week  to  week?  A.  We  rubbed  the  accounts  oflf  after  they 
were  paid. 
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Q.  The  names  remained  there,  didn't  they?    A.  Yee,  air. 

Q.  When  did  you  elevate  the  last  grain?  A.  Last  Tuesday  we 
elevated  a  oar. 

Q.  Atfed  Monday?    A.  Monday  we  did  nothing. 

Q.  Last  week  did  you  rob  off  the  aooounts  on  your  book?  A.  No, 
flir. 

Q.  Did  you  rub  off  the  names?    A.  No,*  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  owing  to  you  last  week?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  know  there  was  some  owing. 

Q.  Don't  you  keep  track  of  the  bilte  that  are  owing  to  you?  A. 
No,  sir;  my  bartender  attends  to  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  jiame  of  a  man  wibo  owes  you  to-day, 
do  you?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?    A.  The  bartender  tells  me. 

Q.  You  gathered  the  men  and  brought  them  to  Spaulding's  Ex- 
change?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  swore  the  men  in?    A.  P.  J.  McMahon,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  the  roll?    A.  I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  did  or  not?    A.  I  know  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  sign  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  I  saw  Joe  Mack  sign  it. 

Q.  Did  he  swear  you  alone?  A.  He  swore  about  five  of  us  at 
a  time. 

Q.  You  had  a  table?  A.  He  did  not  have  amy  table,  he  had  a 
box,  aiad  we  signed  our  names. 

Q.  Who  went  up  with  you?  A.  All  the  men  from  this  elevator 
went  up  with  me. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  charge  for  meals;  for  dinner  and  supper, 
at  your  place?    A.  Different  prices,  15,  20  and  25  cents. 

Q.  When  you  had  this  talk  with  Mr.  Kennedy  a  year  ago  you  saw 
him,  of  course,  personally?    A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  him  or  did  he  come  down  to  see  you?  A.  He 
notified  me  that  I  was  appointed  for  this  place. 

Q.  ]^d  you  made  an  application  before?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made 
an  application. 
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Q.  In  writing  or  verbally?  A.  No  writing  at  all,  just  asked  for 
the  place. 

Q.  Wh^t  did  you  say  to  him?  A.  Mr.  Conners  aj3>ked  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy to  aj>polnt  me  to  that  place. 

Q.  You  had  no  talk  with  Mr.  Kennedy  until  after  you  were  ap- 
pointed?   A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  appointed  you  did  not  know  whether  you 
were  going  to  get  any  pay  or  not  from  Kennedy?  A.  I  knew  I  was 
going  to  get  high  man's  pay. 

Q.  As  a  boss?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y^u  never  had  anything  in  writing  from  Kennedy  or  Con- 
ners?   A.  No,  sir.  , 

Q.  You  knew  that  some  of  your  men  in  your  elevator  had  joined 
the  union  before  the  union  was  formed  up  at  the  ^)aulding  Hall, 
did  you  not?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it;  I 
heard  the  reports  but  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  had  heard  on  that  Monday  that  a  number  of  your  shovel- 
ers  had  joined  a  union?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  that  one  of 
them  belonged  to  a  union. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  there  was  another  union?  A.  I  heard  there 
was,  but  did  not  know  any  of  my  men  belonged  to  it. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  talking  about  it?  A.  Men  congregated  on 
the  street. 

Q.  But  you  had  heard  that  there  was  amother  union  formed?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  who  was  president  of  it?  A.  It  was  circulated 
on  the  street,  it  was  common  rumor,  that  Mr.  Hartnett  was  presi- 
dent of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  they  had  a  charter  from  the  Longshore- 
men's union?    A.  I  did  not  hear  it;  I  hear  that  they  have  one  now. 

Q.  Hasi  your  organization  a  charter?  A.  No,  sir;  we  were  prom- 
ised one. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  McMahon?  A.  About  twelve 
or  fourteen  years. 

Q.  He  is  the  man  who  brought  the  suit  against  the  old  Longshore- 
men's Union?    A.  I  don't  remember. 
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Q.  Yoa  never  heard  of  it?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  deputy  boss  at  the  Ooatsworth.  and 
Kellogg  elevator?  A.  I  just  told  jou,  a  few  minutes  ago,  it  is 
Pat  Barrett 

Q.  Have  you  a  brother  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  he  do?    A.  He  runs  a  gang  there. 

Q.  Sort  of  a  deputy  too?  A.  Yes;  he  runs  a  gang  there  around 
one  leg. 

Q.  To  whom  has  your  union  made  application  for  a  charter?  A. 
I  made  a  mistake  about  that;  it  is  the  other  Longshoremen's  Union 
that  was  promised  one. 

Q.  You  are  interested  in  that  also,  are  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am 
not  interested  in  it 

Q.  You  get  them  tangled  up  in  your  mind?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Carey: 

Q.  Mr.  Simons  brought  out  in  your  testimony  that  you  worked 
under  Mr.  Hartnett,  as  boss  scooper,  some  years  ago?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that?    A.  I>own  at  the  Bennett  elevator. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Hartnett  the  boss  scooper  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
was  the  man  who  hired  me. 

Q.  The  same  Mr.  Hartnett  who  is  now  president  of  Union  51,  and 
an  active  sjnrit  in  this  investigation?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hartnett  lose  his  position  as  boss  scooper  there?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  I  don't  remember  just  when;  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  ago,  I  guess. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  why  Mr.  Hartnett  lost  his  situation  there? 

Mr.  Simons  objected  to  the  question. 

Commissioner  Purcell. —  Have  you  personal  knowledge  of  the 
reason  why  Mr.  Hartnett  lost  his  situation,  or  do  you  know  it  sim- 
ply from  hearsay  ? 

The  Witness. —  I  worked  there  at  the  time. 

Cominiissioner  Purcell. —  Have  you  personal  knowledge? 

The  Witness. —  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  I  have. 

20 
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Oommissioner  Purcell. —  I  tbink  the  time  to  present  that  is  when 
you  call  Mr.  Kennedy  and  ask  him  why  he  would  not  recognize  the 
union  because  of  Mr.  Hortnett's  presidency,  and  when  he  gives  that 
reason,  if  it  is  deemed  proper  then  to  call  Mr.  McDonald  or  anybody 
else  to  substantiate  Mr.  Kennedy's  statement,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  comiaider  that  question. 

Q.  Are  you  the  William  McDonald  who  made  the  affidaTit,  sworn 
to  before  Joseph  Kennedy  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1806,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Buffalo  Enquirer,  dated  May  8, 1896?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  ami 

Q.  Were  you  personally  acquainted  witlh  the  facts  that  you 
stated  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


The  Board  then  took  a  recess  till  two  o'clock  p.  ul,  at  which  time 
the  proceedings  were  continued  as  follows : 

Ohairmian  Phipps. —  I  wish  to  make  the  statement  to  the  persons 
present  (and  I  should  have  liked  to  have  had  the  attendance  of  the 
several  attorneys)  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  engagements  of  the 
Deputy  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Kisselburg,  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
comimi'ssion  that  the  investigation  be  <x)ncluded  to-day,  and  that  we 
examine  as  concisely  as  possible  all  witnesses;  giving  full  oppor- 
tunity to  both  sides  to  present  their  testimony,  but  that  that  testi- 
mony be  as  concise  as  possible,  in  order  to  conclude  the  session  to- 
day. If  at  the  end  of  the  testimony  it  shall  appear  necessary  that 
a  session  be  held  this  evening,  the  commissioners  will  gladly  accede 
to  that. 


Michael  F.  Canney,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Three  liundred  and  eighty-two  South 
Division  street. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  budness?    A.  Grain  shoveler. 

Q.  Where  do  you  work?  .A.  Frontier  and  Marine  elevator. 

Q.  Are  you  a  boss  scooper?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  deputy  boss?  A.  Well,  I  act  in  that  role  some- 
time 
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Q.  You  are  the  president  of  tlie  so-called  Kenmedy  Union?  A.  I 
don't  know  of  anj  snoh  union. 

Q.  You  are  the  president  of  the  union  that  was  organized ? 

A.  I  am  the  president  of  the  Buffalo  Grain  Shovelers'  Union. 

Q.  Is  that  the  union  that  was  organized  two  weeks  ago  last  Mon- 
day?   A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  25th  of  May. 

Q.  You  had  some  talk  with  persons,  before  that  union  was  or- 
ganized, regarding  its  organization^  didn't  you?  A.  Well,  some- 
what, yes. 

Q.  And  with  whom  did  you  talk?    A.  With  the  shovelers. 

Q.  Anybody  else?  A.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  body  but  the 
shovelers  I  have  been  talking  to. 

Q.  Are  you  the  man  that  agitated  the  question  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  that  union?    A.  I  among  others. 

Q.  Who  was  Hhe  prime  mover  in  it?  A.  I  don't  think  there  was 
any  one  prime  mover  in  it  more  than  another. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  any  of  the  boss  shovelers?  A.  No,  sir; 
not  on  the  eubjeot. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  James  Kennedy?  A.  Not  on  that  subject 
at  that  time;  not  until  after  the  organization. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  William  Kennedy  albout  it?  A.  After  the 
od*ganization:. 

Q.  Wha(t  was  your  object  in  orga^nlzing  the  union?  A.  My  ob- 
ject, the  same  as  the  others,  was  that  we  thought  we  were  compe- 
tent, if  we  ha-d  any  grievance,  to  make  it  known,  besides  having 
people  from  outside  of  town  going  and  making  our  grievances 
known,  and  I  still  think  that  we  are  competent  to  settle  our  own 
ffisputes. 

Q.  You  did  not  desire  to  remain  members  of  the  International 
Union?    A.  I  never  belonged  to  it  —  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  You  were  never  a  member  of  Local  51?  A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it,  only  w^hat  I  saw  in  the  papers. 

Q.  You  were  never  a  member  of  it?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  union  to  which  grain  ^ovelers 
belonged  before  you  joined  the  present  one?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that?  A.  The  Grain  Shovelers'  Union  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo. 
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Q.  Was  tliat  iconnected  with  any  national  or  inftemational  or- 
gianization?    A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  When  did  that  organization  go  out  of  existence?  A.  Two 
years  ago,  or  in  1895  —  the  fall  of  1894,  it  was. 

■Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  its  dissolution?  A.  Well,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  dissatiafaetaon  among  the  men  with  the  system 
that  was  carried  on  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  system?  A.  The  rebate  system  was  a  good 
deal  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  could  not  be  very  well  prevented ; 
the  men  got  dissatisfied',  and  they  —  well,  I  don't  know  as  you 
call  it  disbanded;  they  got  divided. 

Q.  And  it  was  owing  to  the  division  on  that  question  that  your 
organization  dissolved,  was  it?    A.  That  was  the  main  cause. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  was  it  that  Local  51  was  organized?  A.. 
I  know  nothdng  about  Local  51. 

Q.  Ertdn't  you  know  there  was  a  union  down  there  to  which  grain 
ffhovelers  ibelonged?  A.  I  know  nothing  of  it,  only  what  I  saw  in 
*hei  evening  papers. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  it  talked  that  there  was  a  union  down  there? 
A.  I  heard  It  talked  among  the  men,  just  what  I  saw  in  the  papers ; 
I  could  not  name  one  man  or  point  to  one  man  that  belonged  to  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  the  present  grain  shovelers'  union,  of 
wliich  you  are  president?  A.  The  object  was  to  control  our  o^-n 
affairs. 

Q.  How?  A.  If  we  had  any  grievanices  we  thougiht  that  we 
were  fully  as  competent  to  make  those  grievances  known  to  the 
contractor  as  men  who  never  isaw  the  boats,  and'  I  still  entertain 
the  same  opinion. 

Q.  Was  there  any  quei^on  brought  up  amongst  the  members  of 
your  new  association  regarding  the  advisability  of  having  the 
work  done  by  contract?  A.  That  question  ain't  discussed;  it  has 
not  been  discussed  so  far  during  the  organization. 

Q.  Was  it  dis<;ussed  before  the  organization?  A.  No,  not  to 
my  hearing. 

Q.  Is  there  any  beneficiary  scheme  connected  with  your  organi- 
zation?   A.  Well,  we  are  only  organized  about  two  weeks,  and  it 
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lajs  with  the  oirganizaiiOD  whether  we  shall  have  a  benefi'ciary 
attadhed  to  it  or  nolt,  but  the  prevailing  opinion  now  is  that  we 
wUl  hajve  a  burial  fund;  that  is  what  the  members  are  trying  to 
have  adopted)  at  some  future  meeting. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  offiicers  w'hose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the 
welfare  of  the  men  who  are  employed  as  Aovelers?  A.  It  is  all 
the  officers'  duty  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  fhe  men  employed'  as 
dlKOvelers. 

Q.  In  what  way  will  that  duty  be  performed?  A.  Well,  it  all 
depends  on  the  question  as  it  arises. 

Q.  Have  jou  got  a  grievan'ce  oommittee  or  any  committee  to 
whom  reports  of  improper  treatment  /can  be  made?    A.  Not  yet. 

Q.  Is  there  a  rule  of  your  organization  which  forbids  your  men 
to  work  alongside  men  who  belong  to  otlher  unions?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  boss  grain  shovelers,  on  the  morning 
after  the  organization  of  your  society,  told  the  shovelers  who  had 
not  joined  that  they  would  be  given  until  six  o'clock  to  do  so,  and 
if  they  did  not  join  then,  they  need  not  look  for  any  more  work? 
A.  No,  dr. 

Q.  Have  you  heard'  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  that  talked  about?  A.  No,  sir;  but  it  is  the 
first  rule,  and  generally  the  most  vital  rule  of  a  labor  organization 
not  to  work  with  nonunion  men. 

Q.  Would  you  call  a  man  who  who  was  a  member  of  an  inter- 
national union  a  nonunion  man?  A.  If  he  did  not  belong  to  our 
onion;  we  know  nothing  of  any  other  union;  if  he  did  not  belong  co 
our  union  I- call  him  a  nonunion  man;  I  don^t  know  if  he  belongs 
to  10  or  20  unions,  but  our  object  is  to  have  him  belong  to  our 
organization. 

Q.  You  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  James  Kennedy  after  the  organiza- 
tion? A.  Yes,  sir;  I  asked  him  if  he  would  recognize  our  union, 
and  he  said  yes,  and  if  there  was  any  grievance  or  any  wrong,  to 
mjake  it  known  and  he  would  try  and  have  it  corrected. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  him  about  employing  members  of  the  other 
onion?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  No  one  in  authority  in  your  union  has  been  authorized  to  in- 
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struct  the  boss  shovelers  to  discharge  men  who  did  not  belong  to 
your  union?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  I  am  the  only  man,  as  presi- 
dent of  that  union,  tliat  could  ask  a  boss  shoveler  to  discharge  a 
man  if  he  did  not  belong  to  our  union. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  done  so?  A.  I  have  not  done  so  so  far, 
because  every  gang  I  came  to  that  there  was  a  nonunion  man  in 
I  asked  him  to  join  our  union  and  he  voluntarily  went  and  joined 
it. 

Q.  EHd  you  adopt  a  set  of  bylaws  for  your  organization?  A. 
Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  printed?  A.  We  adopted  the  bylaws  of  the  old 
^rain  shovelers'  union,  with  the  exception  of  section  12,  which  re- 
lated to  initiation  fees. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  those  bylaws?  A.  I  have  a  copy  right 
here. 

Q.  At  what  meeting  did  you  adopt  those  bylaws?  A.  At  the 
second  meeting  held. 

Q.  Is  this  the  only  copy  you  have  of  them?  A.  That  is  the  only 
copy  I  have;  we  intend  to  have  them  printed  in  a  day  of  two  to 
distribute  among  the  members. 

Q.  How  many  persons  attended  the  second  meeting  of  your 
union?  A.  At  a  rough  calculation,  I  should  say  there  were  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hundred  people. 

Q.  How  many  members  have  you?  A.  Between  eight  and  nine 
hundred. 

Q.  Are  they  all  old  residents  of  Buffalo?  A.  I  could  not  very 
well  say  that,  but  I  should  say  the  biggest  majority  Of  them,  the 
vast  majority  of  them  are  residents  of  Buffalo  that  I  know  for 
years  gone  by. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  shoveling  down  there?  A.  Twenty- 
four  years  this  spring. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  system  that  was  in  vogue  before 
Mr.  Kennedy's  time,  in  paying  men  at  the  saloons?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  A.  Well,  there  could  be  a  better 
system  than  there  was. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  that  system  was  bad?    A.  Well,  paying 
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the  men  in  saloons  has  got  a  tendency  to  make  them  spend  a  little 
more  of  their  wages;  as  a  general  thing,  after  a  man  got  paid  he 
went  to  the  bar  and  spent  perhaps  a  quarter  or  half  a  dollar,  or  less 
or  more;  that  was  generally  the  custom. 

Q.  The  fact  that  the  man  had  to  go  to  the  saloon  for  his  pay  af- 
forded him  the  opportunity  to  spend  more  money  over  the  bar? 
A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  The  fact  that  the  men  have  to  go  to  the  saloons  now  on  pay- 
day, to  settle  up  their  bar  bills,  gives  them  the  same  opportunity, 
doesn't  it?    A.  They  have  not  if  they  don't  want  to. 

Q.  Well,  they  do  it?  A.  I  think  it  is  no  more  than  right,  if  a  man 
contracts  a  debt,  to  pay  it. 

Q.  That  is  right,  but  it  gives  them  the  same  opportunity  to  drink? 
A.  It  gives  them  the  same  opportunity. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  say  that  the  system  of  allowing  credit  to  the 
men  employed  as  grain  shovelers,  by  the  bosses  who  are  saloon- 
keepers, is  a  bad  system?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Why?  A.  That  I  look  at  this  way:  There  is  some  times 
when  a  man  needs  a  drink  after  working  hard;  there  has  got  to  be 
some  place  where  this  man  gets  credit,  and  I  think,  in  my  estima- 
tion, that  it  is  almost  a  necessity;  I  can  state  an  instan-ce  of  it; 
some  three  or  four  years  ago  I  was  appointed  boss  shoveler  for  a 
little  while  down  at  the  Union  elevator;  I  worked  there  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  the  men  had  no  place  to  get  drinks;  I  had  no 
saloon,  and  they  asked  me  if  I  would  go  their  security  to  get  drinks; 
I  said  I  would;  I  went  across  the  way  to  a  saloon  that  was  there, 
and  I  told  that  man  that  ran  that  saloon,  any  man  working  in  my 
gang  at  that  time  whom  he  trusted  for  drinks  that  he  would  be 
sure  to  pay  for  it  the  next  payday;  and  I  asked  them  all  if  they 
were  satisfied  to  do  that,  and  they  said  yes,  that  it  was  a  necessity, 
they  vinanted  to  have  a  drink  once  in  a  while;  and  I  believe  to^ay 
they  want  a  drink  once  in  a  while,  although  I  am  a  man  that  never 
drank  anything  myself;  it  is  so  long  ago  I  don't  remember;  it  is 
over  20  years;  I  am  now  43. 

Q.  You  went  around  considerably,  did  you  not,  agitating  the 
question  of  this  new  union?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  go  around. 
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Q.  Well,  somebody  did?    A.  I  don't  know  anytiiing  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  conceive  the  idea  of  organizing  the  union  or  was  it 
suggested  to  you?  A.  I  don't  know  if  I  was  the  first  man  that 
conceived  the  idea;  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  and  is  to-day. 

Q.  Did  anybody  suggest  it  to  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  first  one  that  talked  aA>out  it?  A. 
I  do  not;  we  talked  such  matters  generally  in  groups  as  we  were 
groui)ed  together  at  the  different  elevators;  some  days  that  they  are 
doing  nothing  much  they  sit  around  and  talk  and  discuss  the  differ- 
ent subjects,  and  the  talk  was  that  we  were  competent  ourselves 
to  do  our  own  business,  the  same  as  we  have  done  for  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years,  without  outside  interference;  so  they  all  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  should  have  an  organization  of  their  own, 
governed  solely  by  their  own  members  and  by  men  working  on  the 
docks  that  understood  something  about  it;  so  we  did  organize,  and 
we  organized  to  »tay. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  any  of  the  men  who  were  members 
of  Local  51  at  the  time  the  organization  of  the  present  Grain 
Shovelers'  Union  was  discussed?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  a  man 
to-day  who  I  can  positively  say  belonged  to  the  so-called  Local  51. 

Q.  You  knew  a  number  of  grain  shovelers  did  belong  to  it?  A. 
I  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  know  that  how  could  you  discuss  the  question 
of  outside  interference?    A.  From  paper  talk. 

Q.  You  knew  there  was  another  organization?  A.  By  what  I 
saw  in  the  papers,  what  I  saw  in  the  Evening  News;  he  seemed  to 
be  running  our  business  altogether,  the  editor  of  the  Evening  News, 
to  tell  us  what  we  should  do. 

Q.  The  object  of  your  organization  was  to  break  the  strength  of 
the  International  Union?  A.  No,  sir;  the  object  of  our  organiza- 
tion was  to  govern  our  own  affairs. 

Q.  You  did  not  want  the  officei-s  of  the  International  Union,  who 
did  not  live  in  Buffalo,  to  interfere  in  your  matters?  A.  That  is 
right. 

Q.  To  that  end  you  organized  this  union,  to  take  away  the  effect 
ux>on  your  local  matters  of  the  International  Union;  was  not  that 
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the  idea?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I  oould  say  it  that  way;  our  idea  was 
and  is  to  govern  our  own  affairs  by  the  men  working  and  acquainted 
with  that  branoh  of  the  business. 

Q.  Was  not  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  contract  sys- 
tem spoken  of  by  the  men?    A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  determined,  was  it,  that  the  conitraet  system  was  bene- 
ficial? A.  It  has  been  the  prevailing  opinion  by  a  great  many  of 
them  that  a  contract  system  is  a  better  system  than  the  system 
which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  that 
the  men  are  better  satisfied  with  their  pay  and  with  the  way  they 
are  u«ed;  for,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  before  this  system, 
the  grain  shoveling  business  along  the  creek  was  run  pretty  loosely. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  rebate  required  of  the  workingmen?  A. 
The  rebate  varied,  so  far  as  I  can  hear,  as  I  have  heard  stated 
right  here  in  this  creek,  from  25  cents  to  |1  per  thousand  some  of 
the  boss  shovelers  were  paid;  that  was  taken  directly  out  of  the 
men's  pay;  it  could  not  be  got  otherwise. 

Q.  You  never  knew  of  an  instance  where  the  rebate  was  a  dollar? 
A.  I  never  knew  there  was  a  cent  paid,  except  what  I  heard. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ever  pay  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Weren't  you  a  grain  shoveler?  A.  I  was  a  grain  shoveler, 
and  to  the  best  I  know  that  house  never  charged  a  dollar  of  rebate 
paid. 

Q.  What  house  was  that?    A.  The  Frontier  and  Marine  elevator. 

Q.  That  house  had  business  without  paying  a  rebate?  A.  If  it 
did  not  have  business  it  went  without  it. 

By  Mr.  Simons: 

Q.  You  were  here  yesterday?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Edward  Sheehan  testify?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  boss  scooper  of  the  Erie?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whenever  you  found  any  new  men  employed  in  the  differ- 
ent gangs  at  these  elevators  you  appeared  there  on  payday  and 
took  the  25  cents  initiation  fee  for  your  union,  is  that  so?  A.  I 
appeared  there. 

Q.  You  heard  his  evidence  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  heard  him  testify  to  that,  that  on  payday  when  the  men 
were  paid  off  at  his  elevator,  you,  as  president  of  the  union,  were 
there,  and  he  stood  by  and  saw  the  initiation  fee  paid  to  you  or  to 
your  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  representative  of  the  so- 
called  Kennedy  Union?    A.  We  were  there. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  money  from  the  men?  A.  I  did  not  take 
it,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did?  A.  The  treasurer,  Mr.  John  Barrett;  he  was  elec- 
ted treasurer  of  our  organization,  and  there  was  a  resolution  passed 
at  our  second  meeting  that  the  financial  secretary,  with  the  treas- 
urer and  president,  would  deliver  their  membership  cards  at  each 
elevator,  to  make  it  convenient;  for  there  are  so  many  of  them 
there  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  distribute  them*  otherwise, 
and  that  was  adopted  as  an  easy  method  of  furnishing  every  mem- 
ber with  his  membership  card. 

Q.  So  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Sheehan  is  substantially  true?  A. 
So  far  as  relating  to  that. 

Q.  You  said  you  formed  a  union  in  which  one  of  your  principles 
is  that  you  will  not  work  with  members  of  any  other  union?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  your  principles,  is  it  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  union  principle,  as  you  call  it?  A.  I  did  not  use 
those  words;  I  said  it  is  the  principle  of  a  union  to  have  all  men 
belonging  to  that  branch  of  the  business  belonging  to  that  union. 

Q.  Is  it  the  principle  of  your  union?  A.  It  is  the  first  principle 
of  any  union. 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  Do  we  understand  that  the  constitution  and  the  bylaws  and 
ruleis  of  the  old  organization  had  been  revived,  with  the  exception 
of  the  initiation?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  had  been  cut  down  how  much?    A.  Prom  |10. 

By  Mr.  Carey: 
Q.  Were  you  ever  the  president  of  a  Grain  Shovelers'  Union 
before  this  time?    A.  I  was,  sir,  in  the  summer  of  1884, 1885, 1886 
and  1887. 
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Q.  Was  that  the  only  organization  among  the  grain  shovelerfi 
in  existence  at  that  time?    A.  Ye®,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  all  these  years  yon  were  at  tiie  head  of  the  organi- 
zation?   A.  Yes,  «ip. 

Q.  What  was  that  organization  -called  at  that  time?  A.  Grain 
Shovelers^  Union. 

Q.  And  while  you  were  president  of  the  Grain  Shovelers'  Union 
was  Mr.  Hartnett  connected  with  the  union  in  any  way?  A.  No; 
he  was  connected  with  the  union  as  a  member;  he  was  a  member 
and  a  boss  shoveler  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Was  he  connected  with  the  union  at  any  time?  A.  Previous 
to  my  taking  hold  of  the  organization  he  was  the  treasurer  of  the 
Uinlon« 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  lost  that  position  in  the  union 
or  not?  A.  ,WeH,  he  was  not  re-elected  with  the  corps  of  oflScers 
that  I  was  elected  with. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  wliy? 

(Mr.  Simons  objected  to  the  question.) 

A.  I  don't  know  of  any  reason  why,  but  if  he  was  satisfactory,  1 
suppose,  to  the  organization,  he  would  be  re-elected ;  he  still  held 
the  funds  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  irregularity  m  the  funds 
of  the  organization? 

Commissioner  Purcell. — We  are  not  going  into  that. 

Q.  He  was  a  boss  scooper  at  that  time,  wae  he  not?  A.  Of  the 
Bennett  elerator. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wliy  he  lost  his  position  there?    A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  it?    A.  We  had  an  investigation — 

Commiissioner  Purcell. — ^We  are  not  going  into  that. 

Q.  Are  you  the  Mr.  Canney  who  made  the  affidavit  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Hartnett,  whieh  was  sworn  to  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1896,  and 
printed  in  the  Buffalo  Enquirer  of  May  9, 1896?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  Were  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  facts  stated  in  that 
afiUtavit?    A.J  was. 

Q.  And  they  were  correctly  stated?  A.  They  were  eorrectly 
tsitated.  ; 
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Q.  You  were  aaked  who  it  was  that  first  suggested  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  union  of  which  jou  are  president?  A.  That  I  could 
not  name;  as  I  stated'  before,  we  discussed  the  matter  in  groups 
at  the  different  elevators. 

Q.  I  suppose  to  try  to  give  the  name  of  the  man  Who  first  sug- 
gested it  would  be  something  like  trying  to  find  the  name  of  the 
Republican  who  first  suggested  McKinley  for  President;  it  was 
so  unanimous  that  tJiey  all  suggested  it  at  once?  A.  There  is  a 
feeling  among  the  people  down  on  the  doK5ks,  and  thej  feel  sore 
over  it;  according  to  the  conteuts  of  the  papers  (and  I  am  sorry 
that  these  reverend  gentlemen  seem  to  think  it  so),  the  opinion  is 
that  we  are  all  bums  and  soaks  down  there;  I  say,  without  fear 
of  'contradiction,  that  there  is  as  decent  and  respectable  a  lot  of 
men  down  there  as  there  is  in  any  business  in  this  country. 

Q.  You  believed  that  the  principle  of  home  rule  was  a  good  thing 
to  believe  in?    A.  We  believe  in  it. 

Q.  And  you  had  heard  so  much  of  that  from  Mr.  Slicer  and  other 
leading  citizens  of  Buffalo  that  you  thouglit  you  were  just  as  much 
entitled  to  put  the  rule  in  practiice  in  your  neighborhood  as  they 
were  in  theirs?  A.  I  believe  the  gentleman  means  well,  but  he 
has  been  misled;  he  does  not  know  the  exact  nature  of  the  ques- 
tion; I  know  he  means  well. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  shoveler  for  a  long  time?  A.  For  twenty- 
four  years. 

Q.  And  you  don't  drink?  A.  I  have  not  taken  a  drop  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  in  twenty  years,  anyhow,  and  from  the  time  I  was 
six  years  old  until  the  time  I  became  a  total  abstainer  I  don't  think  1 
drank  two  gallons  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  my  life. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  total  abstainer?  A.  It  is  so  long 
ago  I  don't  remember;  it  is  over  twenty  yeans,  anyhow. 

Q.  And  have  you  found  out  that  you  were  treated  badly  because 
you  did  not  patronize  the  saloons?  A.  I  found  that  I  was  treated 
with  more  respect  than  those  that  did;  I  never  saw  a  man  that 
worked  at  an  elevator  get  any  abuse  that  was  sober;  the  only 
man  that  got  any  abuse  was  the  man  who  was  a  little  inclined  to 
drink. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  had  a  boss  scooper  or  contractor  tell  you  that 
you  m^ufit  spend  money  in  the  saloon  in  order  to  retain  your  place? 
A.  Not  only  to  myself,  but  I  never  heard  a  boss  say  it  to  anybody. 

Q.  You  know  something  of  the  sentiment  among  the  men  with 
whom  you  work?    A.  I  know  it  thoroughly. 

Q.  And  is  it  the  sentiment  of  those  men  thait  unless  they  patron- 
ize the  boss's  saloon  they  can  not  keep  their  work?  A.  That  is 
not  the  sentiment. 

Q.  Do  you  know  other  men  of  families  who  are  sober  and  respect- 
able and  take  their  wages  home  to  their  wives  and  families?  A.  I 
can  couoit  them  by  the  hundred. 

Q.  And  never  were  treated  badly  by  the  bosses?  A.  Never 
were  offended  even. 

By  Mr.  Simons: 

Q.  Yet  you  remember  that  when  you  were  a  boss  scooper  you 
were  called  upon  to  give  security  at  the  neighboring  saloon,  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  credit?  A.  They  asked  me  if  I  would  go 
security  for  them  to  get  a  drink. 

Q.  And  you,  as  a  temperate  man,  having  been  a  total  abstainer 
for  20  years,  believe  in  the  boss  scooper  owning  the  saloon?  A. 
Although  I  am  a  temperate  man,  I  believe  that  if  a  man  wants  a 
drink  he  should  get  it. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  my  question?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  actually  be- 
lieve it  is  a  necessity. 

Q.  Did  you  also,  in  adopting  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the 
Grain  Shovelers'  Union  of  Buffalo,  regard  it  as  at  all  important 
that  you  should  be  connected  with  the  regularly  organized  body  of 
labor  throughout  the  country?  A.  No,  sir;  the  grain  shoveling 
done  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  is  something  foreign  to  all  other  branches 
of  business;  for  in8tan<ie,  here  is  this  great  building  going  up 
across  the  way;  there  are  four  or  five  or  six  hundred  men  employed 
in  it;  the  contractors  or  owners  of  that  building  will  not  suffer  a 
great  deal  of  loss  by  suspending  their  men  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
but  to  suspend  work  on  the  docks  and  tie  up  vessels  amounting  to 
thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  thousand  tons,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
injustice  to  the  owners  of  those  veseels. 
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Q.  What  is  the  object  of  your  union?  A.  To  manage  our  own 
affalra 

Q.  In  what  respect?  A.  If  we  have  any  grievanice,  that  we  shall 
settle  it. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  want  the  control  of  the  grain  shoveling 
at  this  port  entirely  in  the  hands  of  your  union?  A.  Yes,  sir;  of 
the  Buffalo  Grain  Sthovelers'  Union. 

Q.  That  is  your  union,  is  it  not?    A.  That  is  my  union. 

Q.  And  the  Patrick  J.  McMahon,  whose  name  is  in  that  book  aa 
president  of  the  old  union,  is  the  man  who  swore  the  members  in 
at  this  meeting?    A.  I  believe  he  is  legally  entitled  to  do  so  by  law. 

Q.  He  is  the  man  who  did  the  swearing?  A.  There  were  others 
did  it;  he  did  not  do  all  of  it. 

Dr.  Slicer. —  I  would  like  the  Board  of  Arbitration  to  correct 
the  impression  that  I  gave  in  my  testimony  that  all  the  men  of  the 
Kennedy  Union  are  intemperate  men ;  I  did  not  say  that  and  I  do 
not  want  that  impression  to  go  out ;  you  can  see  from  the  faces  of  the 
men  here  that  there  is  a  difference  in  men. 

Ck>mmissioner  Purcell. —  Dr.  Slicer  did  not  make  any  such  state- 
ment in  his  testimony. 

Q.  You  have  not  applied  to  any  national  labor  organization  for 
a  charter  for  your  union,  and  you  do  not  intend  to  do  so?  A.  No, 
sir;  as  president  of  that  organization,  I  shall  counsel  them  not  to. 

By  Mr.  Oarey: 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  if  the  carpenters  on  the  Ellicott  Square 
building  should  have  a  strike,  you  do  not  want  to  be  obliged  to  tie 
up  the  business  of  the  elevators?    A.  That  is  the  idea, 

Q.  You  wanted  to  be  in  condition  to  decide  your  home  affairs? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  wanted  to  be  in  a  position,  if  some  lumber  shovers 
had  a  strike  up  in  Michigan,  that  you  could  pass  on  the  subject 
yourselves,  without  being  ordered  to  by  somebody  not  connected 
with  your  union,  through  symipathy?    A.  That  is  the  idea. 
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William  J.  Taggant,  being  duly  swam,  testified  as  Mlows: 

By  Mr.  KIsselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  yon  reeide?  A.  One  hundred  and  five  Oongrees 
street,  Buffalo. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  business  agent  of  the 
United  Trades  and  Labor  Couneil;  previous  to  that,  I  am  a  car- 
penter by  trade. 

Q.  The  organization  to  which  you  belong  is  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Gompers,  i«  Yt  not?  A.  No,  sir;  it  is  presided  over  by  George 
Hedrii^k;  he  is  the  president  of  the  United  Trades  and  Labor 
Council. 

Q.  Is  that  the  organizaAioii  to  which  the  Longshoremen's  Inter- 
national Association  belonged?  A.  The  Longshoremen's  Inter- 
national Union,  Local  51,  is  affiliaited  with  the  United  Trades  and 
Labor  Ooundl. 

Q.  And  it  is  also  a  branch  of  an  international  union  of  long- 
shoremen along  the  lakes,  is  it  not?  A.  No,  sir;  it  is  an  association 
which  emibraces  in  its  ranks  every  industry  in  the  county  of  Eric,  in 
this  State,  but  yon  understand  that  the  United  Trades  and  Labor 
Coun-cil  i«s  not  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  of 
which  Sam  Gompers  is  president,  but  the  individual  tradesi,  that 
form  the  United  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  most  of  them,  are  aflil- 
iated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  You  helped  to  organize  Local  51?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  we 
held  our  firsit  meeting  —  I  reorganized  the  grain  sShovelers  on  the 
5th  of  March,  1896;  that  was  the  first  meeting. 

Q.  That  you  reorganized  into  Local  51?  A.  Local  51;  they 
aifterwards  got  a  »charter  from  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Union;  as  we  met  that  night,  we  opened'  out  with  88  men. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  constitution  or  bylaws  of  Local  51? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  adopted  the  constitution  of  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Union?  A=.  They  would)  have  to,  since  they  took  a 
charter  from  that  body;  they  would  have  to  be  amenable  to  the 
lawB  and  regulations  of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Union. 
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Q.  That  is  a  copy  of  it,  is  it  not  (showing  a  book  to  the  witness)? 
A.  I  take  it  for  granted  it  is,  but,  of  course,  I  am  not  familiar  with 
all  the  oonstitutionB  and  bylaws  of  the  different  organizations 
throug'hout  the  •country. 

By  CJommissioner  Webeter: 
Q.  The  initiation  fee  could  be  dianged  without  interfering  with 
the  charter  at  all,  could  it  not?  A.  In  organizing  new  locals  or 
reorganizing  old  locals  we  generally  keep  the  charter  open  for  a 
month  or  two  to  let  members  come  in  on  easy  terms;  after  we  close 
the  charter  we  would,  perhaps,  run  the  initiation  fee  up  to  |1  or 
maybe  f5,  juet  as  the  members  should  decide. 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  the  reorganization  of  Local  51?  A. 
The  object  was  —  previous  to  the  5th  of  March,  I  presume  six  or 
seven  weeks  before  that,  I  had  had  del^ations  of  scoopers  come 
up  to  the  CJoun^il  Hall  and  ask  me  to  reorganize  them  into  an  asso- 
ciation, because  they  said  they  had  grievances  which  they  wished 
to  have  rectified,  and  they  knew  they  could  only  get  those  griev- 
ances rectified  through  a  complete  reorganization. 

Q.  What  were  those  grievances?  A.  They  <5omplained  that  their 
wages  were  too  low;  a  second  of  those  grievances  was  they  com- 
plained of  the  saloon-boss  system. 

Q.  Those  were  the  grievances  they  sought  to  have  rectified? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  those  were  the  two  principal  reasons  for  the  reorgani- 
zation. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  how  they  proposed  to  effect  the  change  in 
the  rate  of  wages?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  did;  but  I  would  know  how 
to  do  it  without  them  telling  me. 

Q.  How  did  they  tell  you  it  could  be  done?  A.  They  thought  if 
they  could  get  a  majority  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  scooping  busi- 
ness to  unite  with  them  in  making  the  demands,  they  could  strike 
to  get  the  demands. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  what  the  demands  were?  A.  They  thought 
that  in  place  of  being  J3.50  and  |1.85,  as  it  is  now,  it  should  be  f4 
at  least. 
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Q.  Tkey  were  to  have  the  15  <5eiits  diflference?    A.  Yes,  tfir; 
they  wanted  more  money. 

Q.  They  wanted  |2?    A.  Two  dollars  a  thousand. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  about  what  the  elevators  ought  to  have 
for  the  use  of  the  steam  shovel?  A.  No,  sir;  they  never  mentioned 
that  to  me;  the  elevators  have,  as  I  understand,  |1.50;  I  «»uppoee 
they  would  retain  that 

Q.  The  matter  of  the  recognition  of  Local  51  by  tlie  present  con- 
tractor came  up,  did  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wd  you  call  on  Mr.  Kennedy  to  find  out  whether  or  not  he 
wouW  give  such  recognition?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  James  Kennedy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  talk  with  him?    A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  what  that  talk  was?  A.  Om  April  7th  I  had  a 
conference  with  Mr.  Kennedy,  myself  and  Mr.  Coleman-,  and  after 
talking  the  matter  over  we  sought  to  eee  how  he  felt  towards  the 
new  union ;  with  Delegate  Coleman  we  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Kennedy,  the  gentleman  who  h^ad  the  contract  with  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association  for  grain  lifting  this  season,  to  see  how  he 
felt  towards  the  new  union,  that  was  Local  51;  he  said  he  had 
always  been  a  union  man,  and  that  in  the  future  he  would  employ 
only  men  that  were  members  of  the  Grain  Shovelers'  Association; 
secondly,  in  referenee  to  the  saloon  business,  that  if  he  found  out 
that  any  boss  scooper  fired  any  man  because  he  was  not  spending 
his  earnings  in  drink,  he  would  immediately  put  a  stop  to  it;  that 
was  om  Tuesday,  April  Tth;  on  April  9th,  with  Mr.  Coleman,  I  had 
another  interview  with  Mr.  Kennedy;  my  olbject  was  to  try  to  get 
better  terms  for  the  men  than  they  had  last  season,  and  at  the 
grain  shovelers'  meeting  in  the  evening  we  laid  before  them  the 
terms  we  could  get;  that  was  what  Mr.  Kennedy  had  agreed  to 
give  us;  I  may  say  that  the  men  d5d  not  seem  to  be  so  satisfied 
as  they  should;  one  part  of  them  being  in  favor  of  striking;  and, 
as  I  reported  to  the  United  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  that  if  they 
enter  into  anything  of  this  kind  in  their  present  disorganized  con- 
dition, I  would  not  give  them  any  support;  I  would  srtrongly  ad- 
vise this  council  to  take  no  hand  in  the  fight,  because  it  meant 
Bl 
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certain  defeat;  I  presented  to  these  men  the  position  I  thought 
they  ought  to  take  in  this  nuatter. 

Q.  What  was  the  position  you  thought  they  ought  to  take?  A. 
The  terms  of  agreement,  which  was  verbally  entered  into  between 
myself,  Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  were  to  emjploy  onJy  mem- 
bers of  the  Grain  Shovelers'  Union;  secondly,  that  the  wages  re- 
main for  this  season  the  same  as  last;  thirdly,  if  the  men  want  any 
advanoe  next  season,  that  the  boss  demand  of  the  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation what  the  men  want  extra,  and  every  cent  that  the  boss 
gets,  over  and  above  the  present  rate,  the  men  will  get  it;  if  on  the 
other  hand,  the  men  want  to  abolish  the  present  stevedwe  system, 
that  they  notify  Captain  Brown  to  that  effect  and  appoint  men 
from  their  own  ranks  to  take  the  work;  those  were  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  as  entered  into  between  myself  and  Mr.  Coleman 
verbally;  Mr.  Kennedy  agreed  to  employ  only  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation; also  that  wages  remain  this  season  the  same  as  last;  and 
thirdly,  that  if  the  men  wanted  any  advance  next  season,  if  they 
would  tell  him  how  much  advance  they  wanted,  he  would  put  that 
matter  before  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  and  if  the  Lake  Car- 
riers' Association  gave  Mm  any  advance,  Mr.  Kennedy  said  that 
every  cent  he  got,  over  and  above  the  present  rate,  he  would  give  to 
tiie  workmen. 

Q.  What  date  was  that?  A.  That  was  April  9th;  I  should  like 
also  to  say  that  myself  and  Dr.  Slicer  and  also  Mr.  Coleman  and 
Mr.  Barter  had  an  interview  at  the  Iroquois  with  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  agreed  to  these  terms  before  those  gentlemen; 
I  can  only  say  that  if  the  employers  of  labor  of  this  city  wished  to 
meet  me  in  the  same  spirit,  when  arbitrating  questions  of  this  de- 
scription, it  would  certainly  militate  to  the  welfare  and  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  wage-earners  of  our  city;  emiployers  of  labor 
have  rights  which  I,  in  the  position  in  which  I  am  placed,  am  com- 
pelled to  respect;  and  I  think  any  gentleman  here  who  has  any 
common  sense  and  reason  must  admit  that  we  have  to  give  and 
take  a  little  in  arbitrating  questions  of  this  description;  whilst  we 
oould  not  get  all  we  desired,  owing  to  the  disorganized  conditicm 
of  the  Grain  Shovelers  Union,  if  the  men  had  taken  my  advice  and 
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the  advice  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Slieer  and  other  gentlemen,  when 
they  had  become  thoroughly  organized  they  would  certainly  be  in 
a  better  position  than  they  were  when  they  made  the  demand  for 
extra  pay  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  present  contract  system. 

Q.  I  had  not  heard  that  there  was  any  demand  for  additional 
pay?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was;  it  was  published  in  the  Evening 
News  about  two  weeks  ago. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  an  element  in  the  union,  Local  No.  51,  in 
favor  of  striking?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  want  to  strike  about?  A.  They  thought  the 
wages  were  too  low,  and  thought  that  by  striking  they  might  get 
an  increase,  but  they  finally  decided,  so  President  Hartnett  told  me 
in  a  conference  I  had  with  him,  that  they  would  not  strike  for  any 
increase  of  pay,  provided  they  could  abolish  the  present  saloon-boss 
system. 

Q.  You  called  on  Mr.  Kennedy  with  reference  to  an  increase  in 
the  pay  of  the  men,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  asked  that  that  increase  be  allowed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Kennedy  say?  A.  He  said  he  oould  not  com- 
ply with  our  request;  he  said  he  would  very  much  like  to  do  so, 
but  he  had  only  15  cents  a  thousand  left  to  hire  clerical  help  and 
pay  other  incidental  expenses  in  running  his  business,  but  if  the 
men  would  remain  satisfied  for  the  rest  of  the  season  with  what 
they  were  getting,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  season  they  would  tell 
him  what  extra  amount  they  wanted,  he  would  try  to  get  it  from 
the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  and  every  cent  he  could  get  over 
the  present  rate  he  would  willingly  give  to  the  men. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  in  reference  to  the  abolition  of  the  salooe 
boss?  A.  He  said  that  he  verbally  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
his  men  for  the  season;  that  he  had  employed  them  by  the  season, 
but  he  said  when  the  season  was  over  he  would  in  the  future  not 
employ  the  saloon  bosses;  he  said  also  that  he  had  no  personal  or 
direct  interest  in  the  saloon  boss  or  in  the  saloon  that  the  boss  ran; 
but  he  said  in  the  future  he  would  not  employ  them  after  this 
season. 
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Q.  Yon  also  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Kennedy  in  reference  to 
the  organization  of  the  new  nnion,  did  yon  not?  A.  No,  air;  I  wat 
ont  of  the  dty  when  the  new  union  was  formed. 

Q.  Have  you  interested  yourself  at  all  in  ascertaining  the  rea- 
sons for  the  organization  of  that  new  union?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
have  had  an.  interview  with  any  man  or  oompany  of  men  that  were 
members  of  the  new  union;  I  was  out  of  the  city  when  the  new 
union  was  formed,  an-d  I  believe  the  time  is  close  when  I  shall  be 
able  to  harmonize  the  two  unions  and  bring  them  both  under  the 
head  of  Local  No.  51;  I  do  not  believe  1  shall  receive  any  antagon- 
ism from  the  boss,  Mr.  Kennedy,  eith^. 

By  Oommiasioner  Webster: 

Q.  You  think  that  could  be  aiocomplis-hed  later  on?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  think  the  mem  will  see  the  necessity  of  them  joining  the  inter- 
national association;  I  do  not  a^ree  with  the  previous  speaker, 
that  any  local  association  can  stand  up  and  assert  its  rights  with- 
out being  forced  to  the  wall.    • 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  You  knew  that  Mr.  Slicer  and  Mr.  Coleman  had  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Kennedy  subsequent  to  the  one  at  the  Iroquois  hotel? 
A.  I  think  all  the  interviews  that  were  had  when  Mr.  Slicer  and 
Mr.  Coleman  were  present  I  was  also,  except  the  last  one  they  had 
when  I  was  out  of  the  city. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  at  the  last  interview  Mr.  Kennedy  refused 
to  abolififti  the  saloon  ibosses?  A.  I  never  heard  anything  about 
that  until  I  heard  Mr.  Slicer  testify  to  that  this  morning;  the  only 
conditions,  I  should  like  to  say,  that  Mr.  Kennedy  wished  to  place 
on  us  in  reference  to  this  new  organization  (and  I  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Hartnett  will  not  get  angry  at  anything  I  may  say  in  this 
connection),  the  only  <;ondition  Mr.  Kennedy  made  was  tiiat  Mr. 
Hartnett  should  be  removed'  from  the  presidemcy  of  Local  No.  51; 
he  told  me,  as  hundreds  of  others  have  told  me,  that  they  would 
not  stay  in  that  organization  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hartnett. 
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By  Mr.  Carey: 

Q.  Did  tliey  give  any  reason?  A.  Yes,  but  I  would  rather  not 
state  that.    ' 

By  Mr.  KiBselburg: 
Q.  Mr.  EDartnett  did  resign,  didn't  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Carey: 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  there  was  a  string  attached  to  that 
resignation?    A.  There  might  be  somefthing  in  that. 

By  Mr.  Ei8sel%>urg: 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  when  Mr.  Hartnett  was  elected 
president?    A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  just  100  present;  Har'tnett  ^ 
got  84  of  them. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  when  Mr.  Hartnett  offered 
to  resign?    A.  Yes,  isir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  the  union  that  Mr.  Haftnett'e  refflgnation 
was  demanded?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the  union  do  about  it?  A.  Did  not  take  any 
action. 

Q.  When  was  that?    A.  That  would  be  three  Sundays  ago. 

Q.  Where  was  it?    A.  At  the  Coundl  Hall. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  my  question;  I  am  asking  about  the 
meeting  of  Local  Union  No.  51?  A.  I  thought  you  were  speaking 
of  the  meeting  of  the  United'  Trades  Counidl;  I  was  not  present 
when  Mr.  Hartnett  offered  his  resignation. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  report  to  the  Scoopertf  Union  that  his  resigna- 
tion was  wanted?  A.  No,  sir;  I  only  attend'  these  meetings'occa- 
sionally. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  make  that  report  to  the  local  union?  A^  1 
did  not  hapi)en  to  be  down  to  the  meeting,  but  it  was  at  the  re 
quest  of  Mr.  Barter,  Rev.  Mr.  Slicer,  myself  and  other  gentleman 
that  he  was  asked  to  resign;  if  Mr.  Hartnett  had  resigned  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  this  commission;  I  am  confident  of 
that;  and  if  Mr.  Hartnett  were  the  man  he  represents  himself  to 
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be,  if  he  were  e  trades  aniomist,  for  the  good  of  organized  labor, 
for  the  good  of  the  organization  he  represents,  he  would  have 
washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  business  and  would  have  reidgned. 

By  Mr.  Carey: 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that,  after  the  efforts  to  bring  the  unions 
together,  that  you  have  detailed,  on  the  part  of  Local  No.  51,  there 
was  a  demand  for  f2  instead  of  tl.85?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  this  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  unless  they  goit  higher  wages  they  would  strike? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  a  strike  a^ctually  declared  by  Union  No.  51?  A.  I 
understand  so,  but  I  have  had  no  official  'communication  on  that 
subject;  that  is  what  was  in  the  papers;  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  Evening  News  should  have  the  credit  of  that  strike. 

Q.  You  understood,  and  it  was  very  frankly  and  freely  talked 
among  all  of  you,  that  Mr.  Kennedy  had  a  contract  at  a  stated  fig- 
ure with  the  Lake  Carriers'  Asisoiciation,  which  covered  this  season? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  understood  that  it  was  not  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  power 
to  raise  the  pay  of  the  men  unless  the  La^e  Carriers'  Association 
agreed  to  give  him  more  money?  A.  That  is  exactly  as  we  under- 
stood it. 

Q.  And,  as  a  business  proposition,  you  understood  that  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association,  having  contracted  with  him,  and  put 
him  under  bonds  at  f3.50  per  thousand  for  the  season,  would  not 
voluntarily  raise  the  prices  for  the  present  season?  A.  Certainly 
not;  it  was  not  possible  for  it  to  be  done. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  it  was  not  possible  for  Mr.  Kennedy,  for 
this  season,  to  raise  the  pay  of  the  men?  A.  Yes,  unless  he  paid 
it  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Q.  And  nothwithstanding  that  well  known  and  accepted  and 
agreed  upon  state  of  facts.  Local  Union  No.  51,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  all  you  men,  insisted  that  they  should  have  higher  wages 
this  season  or  they  would  have  trouble?  A.  That  is  as  I  am  given 
to  understand. 
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By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  When  were  you  last  at  a  meeting  of  Local  Union  No.  51? 
A.  On  Sunday^  May  3d,  myself  and  Mr.  Coleman,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Slicer  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Sarah  Morris  and  oither  ladies  were  present; 
that  was  about  the  last  time  that  I  was  there. 

Q.  Your  knowledge,  then,  of  what  Local  Union  No.  51  did  is 
based  upon  hearsay,  subsequent  to  May  3d?  A.  Well,  I  have  seen 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  men's  demands  published  in  the  E^ven- 
ing  News,  of  what  they  wanted;  I  have  no  official  comonuni cation 
from  the  association ;  I  suppose  that  President  Hartnett  could  an- 
swer that  question. 

By  Mr.  Simons: 

Q.  When  was  it  you  saw  that  in  the  paper?  A.  I  can't  say;  if 
I  had  known  when  I  was  coming  down  this  morning  from  the  house 
I  probably  could  have  brought  the  paper. 

By  Mr.  Carey: 

Q.  Mr.  Taggart,  where  do  you  understand  the  center  of  this  dis- 
turbance is;  where  do  you  think  all  this  trouble  comes  from?  A. 
To  be  truthful  with  you  and  the  commission,  I  think  that  politics 
is  playing  a  very  important  part  in  it;  I  feel  almost  confident  of  it; 
there  is  an  undercurrent  that  I  can  not  speak  of  with  any  degree 
of  confidence,  but  of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  there  is  an  undercur- 
rent that  seeks  to  take  this  oonti^aot  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  some  otJier  person;  I  see  in  the 
testimony  of  Captain  Brown  he  states  that  some  person  sought  to 
get  this  contract  for  25  cents  a  thousand  less  than  Mr.  Kennedy 
got  it ;  I  presume,  at  the  end  of  the  season  or  the  first  of  next  season, 
some  of  these  gentlemen  will  show  themselves,  and  we  will  be 
better  able  then  to  tell  who  is  the  real  center,  who  has  created  this 
turmoil  and  strife. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  gentlemen  who  are  not  scoopers  or  con- 
tractors or  ministers  who  are  interesting  themselves  in  this  matter? 
A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  do;  I  believe  that  in  what  Mr.  Blicer  does 
and  Father  ZuTcher  and  other  gentlemen  they  are  imbued  with 
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pure  motives,  but  I  am  free  to  admit  that,  like  myself,  they  have 
perhaps  been  led  a  little  astray. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  controversy  is  due  to  some  extent  to 
and  is  being  led  by  newspaper  rivalry?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that 
to  be  a  fact,  and  I  think  the  general  public  believe  it. 

By  Mr.  Elisselburg: 

Q.  You  believe  the  saloon  boss  system  to  be  an  evil,  don't  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  if  Mr.  Kennedy  does  not  abolish  this  system 
he  will  not  be  doing  what  is  best  for  the  interests  of  the  men?  A. 
Oh,  no;  and  if  he  has  anything  to  do  with  it — I  have  to  take  his 
word  as  a  business  man  that  he  has  not — but  I  believe  it  is  in  his 
province  to  remedy  any  system  that  is  detrimental  to  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  men;  Mr.  Kennedy  gives  me  his  word  of  honor 
that  he  will  do  that  if  he  has  the  contract  for  the  next  season. 

Q.  Your  testimony  to-day  is  based  on  what  Mr.  Kennedy  told 
you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  so;  if  I  am  ever  in  a  position  to  get 
these  men  together,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  will  make 
him  do  it;  but  I  believe  this  much,  if  Mr.  Kennedy  says  he  will  do 
a  thing,  that  he  would  be  a  very  dishonorable  man  if  he  did  not 
do  it,  and'  he  would  receive  a  great  deal  of  abuse  from  outside 
people,  and  eventually  outiside  pressure  will  force  him  to  do  that. 

By  Mr.  Carey: 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  time  since  the  oommencement  of  this  con- 
troversy, been  offered  any  inducements,  by  any  person,  to  take  a 
position  on  one  side  or  the  other?    A.  Not  directly. 

Q.  You  have  been  indirectly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  anyone  -connected  with  Kennedy?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  his  interest?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  not  ask  by  whom. 

By  Commissioner  Puroell : 

Q.  By  whom?  A.  I  have  been  approached  by  Mr.  Lugsdail,  the 
reporter  of  the  E>vening  News;  I  will  give  you  the  date;  it  was  on 
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the  14th  of  May;  Mr.  Lugsdail  sent  up  to  my  hoa-se  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock  at  night  —  sent  his  little  boy;  he  asked  me  to 
come  down;  the  little  boy  said  his  father  wanted  to  see  me  down 
at  his  house;  I  never  had  much  convereation,  up  to  that  time, 
with  Mr.  Lugsdail;  he  was  a  man  that  I  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with;  I  told  the  little  boy  I  'had  only  just  come  in  from  a 
meeting  and  was  about  to  retire,  and  was  very  tired;  if  his  father 
wanted  to  see  me  he  knew  where  I  lived;  the  boy  went  away,  and 
a  few  minutes  after  Mr.  Lugsdail  came  up  to  my  place  and  knocked 
at  the  door;  I  asked  him  to  take  a  seat;  he  sat  down;  he  said  to 
me,  "Taggart,"  he  said,  "there  is  money  in  this  thing;  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  having  f50  or  flOO  or  |200,  just  whatever 
you  think,  and  give  me  an  I  O  U  for  it;"  I  said,  "  Mr.  Lugsdail, 
I  don't  do  business  on  those  lines;"  my  reply  was  )  should  not 
be  any  better  off  if  I  had  all  the  money  in  the  world;  T  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  my  position,  and  I  certainly  did  not  think 
there  was  money  enough  in  Mr.  Butler's  establishment  to  buy 
me;  he  assured  me  that  Mr.  Butler  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  offering  this;  on  Thursday,  May  21st,  myself  and  Delegate 
Colemem,  about  ten  minutes  after  eleven,  were  standing  at  the 
comer  of  Main  and  Niagara  streets,  when  Mr.  Lugsdail  happened 
to  come  along;  he  says,  "  How  do  you  do?  "  I  said,  "  Very  well;" 
he  said,  "  Are  you  going  up  on  the  car?  "  I  said  "  Yes;"  Mr.  Cole- 
man took  the  Niagara  street  car;  myself  and  Mr.  Lugsdail  took 
the  Niagara  Falls  car;  in  the  course  of  our  convereation  on  the 
car  it  turned  on  this  dispute  of  Mr.  Kennedy's,  and  he  partially 
apologized  for  many  things  that  were  «aid)  in  the  paper  about 
me;  he  said  he  could  not  help  it;  I  told  him  I  understood  that; 
that  I  did  not  care  much  about  what  was  said;  the  only  thing  I 
felt  sorry  about  was  that  he  should  think  me  su«h  a  contemptible 
hound  as  to  accept  a  bribe  from  him;  Mr.  Lugsdail  assured  me 
Mr.  Butler  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  only  he  thought  I  could  be  bought,  and  he  thought  he 
would  try  me;  only  he  counted  without  his  ho«t,  that  is  all. 

Q.  What  did  he  offer  you  the  t200  for?  A.  He  «aid  from  flOO 
to  |200,  and  if  I  would  give  him  an  I  O  U  for  it;  why,  the  man 
has  not  got  5  cents  to  call  his  own. 
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Q.  What  did  he  want  your  I  O  U  for?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  did 
not  aek  MnL 

Q.  He  wanted  to  give  jou  f200  for  your  note?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
said  lie  could  let  me  have  f50,  flOO  or  f200;  "  whatever  you  say, 
and  just  give  me  your  I  O  U  for  it." 

Q.  Did  he  «ay  what  that  money  was  to  be  paid  for?  A.  I  did 
not  know  what  Jie  was  getting  at;  he  said  there  w^as  money  in 
this  business;  I  did  not  know  what  he  was  getting  at. 

Q.  Had  that  anything  to  do  with  your  action  towards  Local  No. 
51?  A.  No,  sir;  but  up  to  that  Thursday,  if  amy  of  you  will  notice 
it,  I  was  getting  very  great  credit  fixwn  the  Buffalo  News  for  what 
I  was  doing  for  Union  No.  51,  but  from  thiat  date  I  got  it  in  the 
neck,  as  it  is  termed;  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
Mr.  Butler  had  anything  to  do  witb  it. 

Q.  You  were  working  in  the  interest  of  Local  No.  51?  A.  I  was 
working  in  the  intereet  of  tbe  United  Trades  and  Labor  Council ; 
I  did  not  work  in  the  interest  of  any  particular  organization. 

Q.  The  Local  51  was  aflflliated  with  that  council,  was  it  not? 
A.  Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  not  any  effort,  on  the  News'  part,  to  get  you  to  do 
your  duty,  was  there?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  It  strikes  me  as  a  peculiar  tbing  that  when  a  man  offered 
you  money  for  your  note  you  should  think  he  was  trying  to  bribe 
you  to  do  what  you  were  trying  to  do?  A.  I  can  not  wee  why  he 
should  offer  me  a  bribe  unless  he  thought  that  he  would  in  that 
way  -control  me. 

By  Mr.  Carey: 

Q.  You  were  not  in  favor  of  Local  51  demanding  an  increase  in 
pay  for  the  season?    A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  While  there  was  a  demand  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  papers 
for  a  demand  for  higher  wages  or  a  strike?    A.  That  is  rig-ht. 

Q.  While  you  and  others  interested  were  working  for  the  same 
ultimate  end,  you  were  not  pursuing  the  same  means  to  the  end? 
A.  That  is  the  idea;  I  was  taking  a  different  course  from  that  of 
the  Evening  News;  I  take  my  position  bere  to-day  that  if  the  Newji 
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had  kept  quiet  tlie  condition  of  the  men  would  have  been  better 
and  the  condition  of  the  organization  would  have  been  better. 

By  Mr.  Simons: 

Q.  Was  the  demand'  for  higher  wages  made  before  or  after  the 
lookout?    A.  It  was  before. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date?  A.  No;  it  is  only  a  few  weeks 
a«a 

Q.  The  price  that  Mr.  Kennedy  gets  is  fixed;  that  contract  is 
let  iby  open  competition?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  trying  to  take  the  contraict  away  from 
Mr.  Kennedy?    A.  That  is  what  I  think. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  relation  of  Local  51  to  the  general  organiza- 
tion, I  suppose  the  organization  of  51  ie  complete,  is  it  not?  A. 
As  far  as  I  am  aware  of  it,  it  is  complete. 

Q.  And  an  aippeal  from  it  to  headquarters  would  be  entertained 
by  that  body  with  reference  to  any  grievan-ce  whioh  that  body 
might  have  on  any  question  of  labor  —  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Union?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  international  assoeiation 
would  not  recognize  this  other  union. 

Q.  Mr.  Kennedy  ha®  the  employment  of  his  own  boss  scoopers? 
A.  Yes,  fiiT. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  need  not  employ  saloonkeei)ers  if  he  does  not 
want  to?    A.  No,  sir. 


Cecil  Lugsdail,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 
Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  the  last  witness?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  Will  you  just  tell  what  interview,  if  any,  occurred  between 
you  and  Mr.  Taggart?  A.  I  would  first  like  to  get  rid  of  the  im- 
pression that  Mr.  Butler — I  have  worked  this  thing  up  from  the 
first,  under  Mr.  Butler's  directions  and  his  orders;  the  beginning 
of  the  News  taking  this  matter  up  arose  from  certain  letters  which 
I  have;  they  were  written  in  the  first  person,  and  signed,  to  the 
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News  office  by  dteoharged  sooopers  and  wives  of  discharged  6ooop* 
ere,  stating  that  thej  were  more  or  less  in  difficulty  and  dietresB, 
owing  to  a  ^etem  that  was  in  vogne  at  the  docks  at  that  time;  the 
inistru'Ctioins  Mr.  Butler  gave  me  were  these:  That  I  was  to  go 
down  and  look  out  for  these  things  myself;  he  gave  me  one  further 
instruction,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hartnett  and  others  there,  that 
if  these  men  struck  he  would  drop  the  whole  thing  and  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  as  to  the  statement  of  me  attempting  to  bribe 
Mr.  Taggart,  I  may  say  that  I  had  no  instructions  from  Mr.  Butler 
to  do  any  such  thing;  that  I  am  perfectly  sure  Mr.  Butler  would 
not  do  any  such  thing;  and  that  I,  myself,  never  did  any  such  thing; 
Mr.  Taggart  is  under  a  misapprehension  in  this  way:  He  lives 
but  a  few  doors  from  where  I  do,  a  few  blocks,  and  on  the  night  in 
question  I  had  some  difficulty  at  home— domestic  matters,  of 
course;  I  sent  for  Mr.  Taggart,  being  near  at  hand,  thinking  that  I 
might  leave  home  suddenly,  and,  although  I  have  no  money  my- 
self, I  have  certain  proi>erty  to  which  one  day  I  may  become  heir; 
I  wanted  Mr.  Taggart  to  take  charge  of  my  affairs,  and  I  may  have 
suggested  that  there  was  money  in  it;  we  certainly  spoke  over  the 
grain  scooping  business,  but  there  could  have  been  no  earthly  ob- 
ject whatever  for  me  to  bribe  or  Mr.  Butler  to  bribe  Mr.  Taggart 
or  anybody  else  on  this  question;  I  am  certain  Mr.  Butler  never 
did,  nor  was  it  my  intention;  such  a  thing  possibly,  as  a  passing 
joke,  may  have  been  uttered,  but  I  never  left  any  serious  impres- 
sion on  Mr.  Taggart's  mind,  or  anybody  else's  mind,  that  a  bribe 
could  possibly  have  been  given  by  me  or  by  anybody  else  connected 
with  the  News,  to  my  knowledge. 


William  McDonald,  being  re-called,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Did  you  bring  your  book  with  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  witness  here  produced  a  book.) 

Q.  The  book  which  you  have  handed  to  me  is  the  book  an  wMoh 
you  keep  your  accounts  against  the  men  that  work  under  yon  in 
the  elevator?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  it  i«  the  accounts  that  they  run  at  .your  Baloon  for  drink? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  this  week  (pointing  to  a  page). 

Q.  The  straight  lines  that  are  opposite  the  namee  there  each 
represent  five  cents,  do  they  not?    A.  Yes,  sir;  all  these  linea 

Q.  And  it  was  the  custom  to  put  the  names  of  the  different 
sooopers  who  traded  with  you  down,  leaving  a  space  of  a  few  lines 
for  the  check  marks?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  the  check  marks  filled  up  the  space  that  you  had 
left  you  would  commence  a  new  account?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  rubbing  out  the  check  marks?  A.  No;  not  by  rubbing 
out;  I  would  l^tve  the  check  marks  there. 

Q.  The  present  week  commences  at  page  fifty-five,  does  it?    A. 

Q.  And  continues  to  page  sixty-three?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  notice  here  you  have  not  got  the  check  marks  down.  A. 
No;  this  is  where  we  carried  it  over;  to-morrow  is  payday,  and  he 
generally  adds  them  up  the  last  day  of  the  pay. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  working  for  you?  A.  I  could  not 
tell  you  the  nunnber;  the  timekeeper  can  tell  you  better;  I  think  it 
ninety  some  odd  we  have. 

Q.  Have  you  any  more  than  one  account  against  any  gdngle  in- 
dividual on  the  week's  business?  A.  No,  sir;  we  only  keep  one 
account. 

Q.  Just  count  out  the  number  of  names  there  you  have  got  owing 
you  on  this  week's  business?  A.  One  hundred  and  three^  but 
some  of  them  are  the  names  of  the  men  wiho  have  gone  away  and 
whose  accounts  have  been  carried  over. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  men  are  there?  A.  I  don't  know ;  I  never 
keep  any  account  of  them,  never  keep  any  track  of  the  book  my- 
self. 

By  Mr.  Carey: 

Q.  Don't  you  keep  the  names  of  all  the  men  you  give  credit  to, 
whether  they  are  shovelers  or  not?  A.  No;  we  keep  a  different 
account  with  outside  parties  in  a  different  book. 
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Dennis  Diggins,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Two  hundred  and  forty -three  Mack- 
inaw street. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  business?    A.  Scooper. 

Q.  Grain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  employed  at  present?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  last  employed?  A-  A  week  ago  last  Satur- 
day; a  week  ago  Monday  I  quit. 

Q.  Why  did  you  quit?  A.  The  reason  I  quit  was  that  I  did  not 
like  to  work  when  the  rest  of  the  men  go  out. 

Q.  You  mean  the  rest  of  Local  51?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  join  the  new  union?  A.  Ye«,  sir;  I  signed  the 
roll. 

Q.  Were  you  discharged?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  drinkii]^  man?    A.  No,  «ir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  total  abstainer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  total  abstainer?  A.  For  twenty- 
one  years.  ' 

Q.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  you  were  discriminated  against 
because  you  did  not  trade  with  the  boss  saloonkeeper?  A.  I  could 
not  now  exactly  say  that;  I  know  there  was  nothing  ever  said  to 
me  by  any  boss  shoveler  that  I  worked  for;  they  never  interfered 
with  me  for  not  drinking. 

Q.  You  always  had  work  when  there  was  work  to  be  done,  did 
you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  trade  at  tbe  saloons?    A.  No,  sir. 

Ry  Mr.  Carey: 

Q.  You  took  your  pay  and  boug'ht  nothing,  and  brought  it  home 
to  your  family?    A.  Yes,  €rir. 

Q.  And  nobody  said  a  word  to  you  because  you  did?  A.  No,  sir; 
but  I  had  to  attend  to  my  work,  and  had  to  do  my  work  better  than 
the  men  who  did  d-rink. 

Q.  The  sober  man  is  a  better  man  than  the  drinking  man,  is  he 
not?    A.  I  think  lie  ie  in  the  long  run. 
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John  Coleman,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Bj  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  jou  live?    A.  Tonawanda  street. 

Q.  A^e  you  connected  with  any  trade  organization?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  am  treasurer  of  the  United  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  Erie 
county;  have  been  «inee  1884. 

Q.  You  were  interested  with  Mt.  Taggart  in  the  formation  of 
Local  51,  were  you?    A.  Yes,  eir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  the  Commission  the  history  of  that  or- 
ganization, and  what  interviews  you  had  with  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
various  other  people  with  regard  to  it?  A.  The  first  meeting  that 
I  had  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hartnett  was  to  wait  on  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association ;  there  was  a  delegation  from  the  Scoopers* 
Union,  myself  and;  Mr.  Taggart;  we  saw  Captain  Brown;  asked 
to  know  whether  Mr.  Kennedy  had  the  contract  for  the  season; 
we  were  told  by  Captain  Brown  that  he  had;  asked  Captain  Brown 
what  was  the  terms;  he  told  us  it  was  f3.50  per  thousand";  he  told 
us,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  were  other  men  in  Buffalo  that  had 
put  a  bid  in  for  |3.25,  which  he  referred  to  Delegate  Hartman, 
who  was  one  of  the  parties;  I  would  not  swear  to  that;  it  seemed 
to  have  a  reference  that  way;  then  I  attended  a  meeting  of  sev- 
eral of  the  union,  and  was  appointed,  with  Mr.  Taggart,  on  a 
committee  to  wait  on  Mr.  Kennedy;  waited  on  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  recognize  Local  Union  No.  51;  he  said 
he  would  recognize  Union  51,  and  his  men  would  join  the  union, 
provided  they  would  give  him  a  •clean  man  at  the  head  of  the 
organization;  I  had  heard*  a  good  deal  about  men  leaving  the 
union;  their  organizer  had  told  me  Mr.  Hartnett  was  an  ex-con- 
vict, had  stolen  money  from  them,  and  the  union  would  never 
amount  to  anything  if  he  was  at  the  head  of  it;  that  is  the  great 
objection  to-day;  Mr.  Hartnett  stands  in  the  way  of  an  organi- 
zation on  the  docks  to-day  of  2,500  or  3,000  men ;  the  next  meeting 
we  had  was  with  Mr.  Slrcer,  Mr.  Barter,  Mr.  Taggart,  myself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy;  Mr.  Kennedy  put  the  same  objections  to  Mr.  Hart- 
nett —  that  his  men  would  not  recognize  the  union  so  long  as  Mr. 
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Hartnett  was  connected  with  it;  Dr.  Slicer  spoke  about  tlie  saloon 
element;  Mr.  Kennedy  said  he  had  a  verbal  agreement  with  the 
bosses  for  the  eeason,  and  he  did  not  care  about  breaking  the  ver- 
bal agreement  with  them;  after  that  we  come  to  the  last  meeting 
we  had;  there  was  myself,  Mr.  Slicer,  Mr.  Barter  and  Mr.  Martin, 
the  organizer;  Mr.  Slicer  seemed  to  insist  that  Mr.  Kennedy  could 
diecharge  the  boss  scoopers  at  a  moment's  notice;  that  some  of 
the  men  belonging  to  the  local  union  had  told  him  so;  Mr.  Kennedy 
told  us  then  he  had  a  verbal  agreement  with  the  boss  scoopers, 
and  he  would  not  like  to  break  that;  he  turned  around  and  asked 
us  if  we  had  a  verbal  agi^eement  with  some  foremen  for  the  sea- 
son, if  we  would  like  to  do  it;  I  at  once  told  him  I  would  not; 
between  that  meeting  and  the  other  meeting  the  scoopers  had  a 
meeting,  and  Mr.  Barter,  from  Detroit,  secretary  and  treasurer 
otf  the  Longshoremen's  International  Union,  tried  to  persuade  Mr. 
Hartnett  to  resign  as  president,  for  harmony  on  the  docks;  Mr. 
Hartnett,  as  I  understood  Mr.  Barter,  decided  to  do  that  on  Sun- 
day morning,  but  between  Sunday  morning  and  Sunday  evening 
at  the  meeting,  Mr.  Hartnett  had  seen  a  good  many  of  the  scoop- 
ers, as  I  understand  from  Mr.  Martin,  their  organizer,  find  per- 
suaded them  if  they  lost  Mr.  Hartnett  their  union  would  go  to  the 
ground,  and  Mr.  Hartnett  was  re-elected  at  the  meeting  in  the 
evening;  that  is  about  all  the  interview  I  had  with  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  Did  something  occur  in  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Kennedy, 
in  reference  to  the  saloon  bosses  who  were  boss  shovelers?  A. 
Nothing  more  than  Mr.  Slicer  wanted  to  bring  on  Mr.  Kennedy  to 
discharge  his  saloon  bosses;  Mr.  Kennedy  said  he  had  a  verbal 
agreement;  Mr.  Kennedy  sa;d  if  he  got  the  contract  the  next  sea- 
son he  would  employ  no  boss  scooper  or  anybody  that  liad  an  inter- 
est in  a  saloon,  if  we  so  wished  it:  that  was  the  last  interview, 
down  art:  19  Main  street;  we  had  an  agreement  to  meet  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy at  the  Iroquois,  but  Dr.  Slicer  could  not  get  around  there  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  we  went  down  to  19  Main  street. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  another  talk  between  you  and  Dr.  Slicer  and 
Mr.  Kennedy,  in  which  Mr.  Kennedy  repudiated  his  agreement 
with  reference  to  the  saloon  bosses?    A.  No,  sir;  every  meeting 
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we  had  Mr.  Keniuedy  spoke  of  the  saloon  bos 
a  rerbal  agreement  with  them  for  the  ©easo 
we  had  Mr.  Slicer  mtade  a  very  strong  argum-e 
the  aaloon  bosses,  but  Mr.  Kennedy  made  th( 
he  had  a  verbal  agreement  with  them  for  the 

Q.  You  had  no  knowledge  Off  tlie  conditia] 
docks,  had  you?  A.  I  went  down  to  the  do 
try  and  get  the  men  to  join  the  local  union  tha 
the  objection  we  found  there  on  every  side  ' 
not  join  the  association  as  long  as  Mr.  Harti 
of  it. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  ordinarily  employee 
A.  I  understand  from  euch  men  as  Mr.  Har 
between  800  and  900  in  a  season. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  were  in  Local  I 
eOO  and  700  membere?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  surprise  you  to  know  ithat?  A 
members  do  not  say  so;  I  was  talking  to  one  o 
this  morning,  and  he  told  me  there  were  240; 

Q.  What  are  youT  duties  as  representative  ( 
zation?  A'.  I  take  care  of  the  funds,  look  aifl 
that  nobody  runs  away  with  them,  and  pay  a 
I  am  a  memiber  of  the  organization  committ^ 

Q.  As  a  member  of  the  organization  comm 
duties?    A.  My  duties  are  to  assist  the  busin 
all  meetings  that  are  called,  such  as  men  that 
try  to  get  them  together  and  organize  then 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  meeting  of  Local  No 
attended  several  meetings  down  at  the  Broadiway  Hall. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  at  the  meetings?  A.  The  largest  num- 
ber I  saw  at  any  meeting  was  about  240  men  that  were  up  at  the 
Ooundl  Hall. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Hartnett  resigned? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  he  had  resigned?    A.  I  was  told  by 
Mr.  Barter,  before  the  meeting,  that  he  would  resign. 
22 
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Q.  Ton  did  not  know  that  he  liad  resigned?    A.  No,  «ip, 

Q.  Is  this  Mr.  Martin  still  a  mem^ber  of  Local  No.  51?  A.  I  un- 
derstood from  some  of  the  memibers  that  he  is  the  organizer;  after 
they  got  organized,  after  they  saw  Mr.  Kennedy's  contract,  they 
in^&ted  on  J2  per  thousand;  I  si)oke  to  the  men  several  times  and 
told  them  it  was  ridiculous  to  insist  on  that;  they  knew  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  getting  only  f3.5(>  and  had  to  pay  fl.50  for  the 
©hovel. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  report  to  Local  51  that  Mr.  Hartnett  was  objec- 
tionaWe?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not?    A.  I  reported  to  their  committee. 

Q.  Who  were  they?    A.  Mr.  Martin  was  one  of  them. 

Q.  I  thought  you  eaid  Mr.  Martin  told  you  that  he  was  objee- 
tionalble;  it  was  not  ne<;e«sary  for  you  to  report  to  him,  then?  A. 
He  heard  Mr.  Kennedy  say  it,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  report  it  to 
the  umion. 

By  Mr.  Simons: 

Q.  How  many  conversajtions  did  you  hiave  with  Mr.  Kennedy  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Slicer?    A.  Two,  I  believe. 

Q.  There  might  have  been  three?  A.  No,  it  was  two;  one  at 
the  Iroquois  and  one  down  at  19  Main,  street. 

Q.  At  one  of  tho«e  conversations  Mr.  Kennedy  stated  he  would 
give  an  agreement,  in  writing,  not  to  employ  the  saloon  bosses 
next  year  if  he  would  procure  the  contract?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  a  subsequent  conversation  wasn't  he  asked  to  put  that 
agreement  in  writing?    A.  Dr.  Slicer  asked  him  to  do  that. 

Q.  At  no  subsequent  conversation  did  he  refuse  to  do  that?  A. 
Oh,  no;  that  was  the  last  meeting  that  we  had 


I 


Daniel  Shea,  being  duly  ewom^  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Kisselibui^: 
Q.  Where  do  you  live?    ^A.  One  hunfdred  and  twenty-three  Elk. 
Q.  And  what  is  your  bntsdness?    A.  SK»oping;  grain  dioveling. 
Q.  At  what  elevator?    A.  The  Wells  elevator. 
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Q.  Who  is  yoTiT  iboss?    A.  George  Phillips. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  Local  51?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Still  work  there  at  the  elevator?  A.  I  have  till  last  Tuesday 
night.    •  ' 

Q.  Why  are  you  not  working  now?    A.  Well,  I  laid  off  myself. 

Q.  What  did  you  lay  yourself  off  for?  A.  Well^  I  saw  a  few 
brothers  of  mine  quit,  and  I  thought  I  would  quit  also. 

Q.  You  mean  by  "ibrothers"  members  of  the  local  union?  A. 
Yes,  sir.    . 

Q.  You  were  mot  disdharged?    A.  No,  -sir. 

Q.  You  joined  the  new  Grain  Shovelers'  Union,  didn't  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  did    ' 

Q.  Why?    A.  Well,  all  the  men  went  up  there  and  joined  it. 

Q.  Did  anybody  tell  you  you  would  have  to  join  it  or  lose  your 
job?    A.  No,  sir.    i 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  being  discharged  because  he  did  not 
join  the  new  union?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  boss  or  anybody  else  say  if  they  did  not  join 
it  they  could  not  get  any  work?  A.  No,  eir;  no  boss  said  it  that 
I  know  of;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Who  did  «ay  it?  A.  I  heard  Mr.  Canniey  say  that  in  the  old 
union  of  grain  leftiovelers  they  would  never  work  alongside  men 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  Grain  Shovelers^  Union  of  Buffalo. 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  How  old  are  you?    A.  I  am  twenty-one. 
Q.  You  are  probably.the  youngest  man  scooping  down  there,  «upe 
jou  not;  are  there  any  younger  than  you?    A.  Not  as*  I  kmow  of. 

By  Mr.  Simons: 

Q.  What  is  your  father's  name?    A.  Hie  name  is  Dandel. 

Q.  Where  does  he  lave?  Av  One  hundred  and  twenty-three  Elk 
street,  in  the  rear. 

Q.  Who  asked  yon  to  come  here?    A.  Mr.  Hartnett 

Q.  And  you  have  been  here  in  attendance  all  the  day?  A.  Tes^ 
«ir. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  William  Kennedy  aibout  joining 
the  new  union?    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  if  you  did  not  join  it  you  C50uld  not  work? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  it  in  the  Mil?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you;  I  was  too 
far  away  in  the  hall ;  I  saw  him  in  the  hall. 

Q.  Did  he  make  a  speech  in  the  hall?  A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I 
heard. 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  You  are  not  working  at  present?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  work?    A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  You  joined  both- unions?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  signed  my  name  to 
what  they  call  the  Kennedy  Union,  but  I  did  not  get  any  card. 

Q.  Did  you  work  after  you  joined  the  new  union?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  attend  a  meeting  of  Docal  Union  No.  51? 
A.  Last  Tuesday  night. 

Q.  So  you  belong  to  both  sides?  A.  I  left  the  other  union  and 
stuck  to  Union  51. 

Q.  More  of  your  friends  are  in  that  organization?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  talk  at  the  meeting  of  the  Kennedy  Union 
of  getting  a  chad:er  from  any  national  union?  A.  Not  that  I 
heard. 

Q.  Who  did  you  go  up  with  to  Spalding's  Exchange?  A.  I  could 
not  name  the  whole  of  them;  there  miust  have  been  about  fifty  of 
them. 

Q.  Who  is  your  boss  scooper?    A.  Mr.  George  Phillips. 

Q.  Did  he  go  up  there  with  you?  A.  Not  that  I  know;  I  did  not 
see  him  there. 


Daniel  Kavanaugh,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Dy  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  Three  hundred  and  forty-five  Perry 
street.  ' 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Gram  shoveling. 
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Q.  Where  do  you  work?    A.  Dakofta  elevator. 

Q.  Who  is  the  foreman  there?    A.  Tim  Desmond. 

Q.  And  he  keeps  a  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  trade  with  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not?    A.  Because  I  don't  have  to,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  trade  with  anybody?  A.  No,  sir;  not  in  a  good 
while. 

Q.  Don't  you  drink  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Hk>w  long  since  you  stopped  drinking?  A.  Oh,  for  a  year 
or  so. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  Mr.  Desmond  imposes  upon  you  because  you 
do  not  drink?  A.  No,  sir,  I  don't;  nothing  of  the  kind;  he  uses 
me  as  a  gentleman,  sir^  and  I  calculate  to  uee  him  as  a  gentleman 
myself. 

Q.  Are  there  men  in  your  gang  who  do  drink?  A.  There  is  a 
good  many  that  dont  drink,  that  is  a  fact. 

Q.  Are  there  men  that  do  drink?    A.  Some  do  and  some  don't. 

Q.  Do  the  men  who  do  drink  come  on  the  boats  and  help  unload ; 
are  they  eflftdenit  workmen  while  they  are  employed?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Do  as  much  as  you  or  any  of  the  rest  of  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  do  as  much  work  and  earn  as  miloh 
money  b&  you  or  any  of  the  reet  of  them?  A.  Well,  I  could  not 
say  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  sober  men  there  do  work  for  the  men  who 
are  not  sober?  A.  A  sober  man  can  do  more  work  than  a  drunken 
man,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  rule  that  men  who  frequent  the  saloons  there 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  work?    A.  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact?    A.  I  suppose  so. 
'    Q.  It  i«  a  fact,  is  it  not?    A.  I  could  not  say  ctnytMng  about 
amybo^  else  but  myself. 

Q.  And  you  and  the  other  sober  men  have  to  do  the  work  for 
them;  is  not  that  so?  A.  I  suppose  they  can  not  get  a  living 
without  working. 

Q.  Is  not  that  so,  that  you  and  the  other  sober  men  have  to  do 
the  work  that  drunken  men  are  paid  for?  A.  Well,  I  always 
work  myself. 
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Q.  Oant  yott  answer  that  question  or  don't  you  Twant  to?    A^ 
When  a  miaii  takes  care  of  himself  he  is  all  right  1  think. 

By  Mr.  Sinnons: 
Q.  Are  you  a  memiber  of  Keoaiedy'o  Union?    A.  Yes^  sir. 


Tinxof&xyi  Crowley,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Eisselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  Thirty-eight  Oolumbia  street. 

Q.  And  wihat  is  your  business?    A.  Grain  shoyeling. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  ait  it?  A.  I  am  thirty-eight 
years. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  now? .  A.  I  suppose  I  am  •close  enough  to 
sixty  years,  as  near  to  it  as  I  could  get  at  it. 

Q.  Do  j<m  drimik?  A.  Well,  nio,  sir;  I  do  not  drink  lately,  not 
thi«  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  What  elevator  do  you  work  at?  A.  I  wcwrk  between  the 
Dakota  and'  the  Sturges. 

^.  Desmond  is  tJie  Jboss  at  both  of  them?  A.  Desmond  is  the 
boss.    ' 

Q.  Did  you  ever  notice  tbat  you  were  not  treated  as  well  as  you 
would  be  if  you  d^rank  at  your  bosrf  saloon?  A.  No,  I  did  not;, 
but  I  am  treated  a  great  deal  better. 

Q.  How  so?  A.  There  is  not  a  word  said  to  me  from  the  time 
I  go  to  work  on  Monday  morning  until  I  knock  off  Saturday  night; 
drink  or  not,  there  is  no  word  said  to  me,  no  more  than  thene  was- 
When  I  was  d'rinking. 

Q.  You  mean  there  is  not  any  more  said  to  you  than  when  you 
used  to  drink?    A.  Not  a  word  more. 

Q.  When  you  used  to  get  drunk  you  were  permitted'  to  work^ 
were  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  do  mu<3h  work  wlien  you  were  drunk?  A.  I 
could  not  do  as  muoh  as  if  I  was  sober. 

Q.  You  got  just  the  same  money  as  if  you  were  sober,  didn*t 
you?    A.  Yes. 
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Jolm  Keefe,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follow©: 

I    By  Mr.  KisseBburg: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Scooper. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Six  hundred  and  seventy-one  Ellicott 
street. 

Q.  How  old  are  you?    A.  Twenty-two  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  drinfcing  man?    A.  No,  sir. 
:    ,Q|.  Ever  drink?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  elevator  do  you  work  at?    A.  The  City. 

Q.  Who  i«  boss?    A'.  Kennedy. 

Q.  William?    A.  John.  " 

Q.  That  is  the  alderman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  keeps  a  saloon  down'  near  the  elevator?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  go  there?    A.  No,  cdr. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  find  that  you  have  been  denied  employment  be- 
caouse  you  did  not  drink?    A.  Not  under  the  present  syatero. 

Q.  Under  the  old  system  did  you  used  to  be?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  refused  employment  because  he  waa 
drunk?    A.  Yes,  I  have  seen  him  sent  home. 

Q.  Under  this  present  system?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  men  who  are  drunk  are  permitted  to  go  down  in  the 
hold  of  the  vessel  and  shovel  grain,  are  they  not?  A.  Not  at  the 
City  elevator. 

By  Mr.  Carey:    ' 

Q.  Could  a  drunken  nuan  shovel  grain?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  would  have  a  broken  arm  or  leg  or  something?  A'.  Liable 
to  be  killed'. 

Q.  The  work  is  not  so  smooth  and  easy  that  a  man  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  can  d"©  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Simons: 

Q.  Is  this  Alderman  John  Kennedy  who  is  the  ^ss  down  at  the 
Cpty?    A.  Yes,  sir.    . 

Q.  How  long  has  John  been  the  boss  down  there?  A.  This 
spring. 
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Q.  And  does  he  spend  the  moat  of  his  time  down  there?  A.  I 
don't  know  aibout  the  time;  I  never  see  him  at  all,  hardly. 

Q.  You  never  see  him  down  there  at  all,  do  you?  A.  Yes,  dr; 
I  have  seen  him.    ' 

Q.  You  hardly  ever  see  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mv.  Carey. —  There  are  probably  thirty  men  in  the  room  to  tes- 
tify on  thifi  same  subject.  They  would  all  tesftify  to  exactly  the 
same  thing  that  this  man  does,  that  they  are  all  sober,  industrious 
men  who  do  not  spend  their  money  at  the  saloons,  and  that  they 
never  have  been  discriminated  against  because  of  that  fact 

By  Mr.  Simons: 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  anybody  before  you  came  up  here? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  word?    A.  I  talked-  with  somebody. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  anybody  about  what  you  would  swear  to?  A. 
No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  anybody  talk  to  you  aibout  what  you  would  eay?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  come  up?    A.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

Q.  Who  is  he?    A.  He  is  the  timekeeper  at  the  elevator. 


John  Healy,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Eisselburg: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  Ohio 
street. 

]Q.  Where  do  you  work?  A.  Niagara  elevator  —  Niagara  B 
elevator* 

Q.  You  are  the  boss?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  run  a  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir.    : 

Q.  Where  dio  you  spend  most  of  your  time?  A.  I  spend  it  at  the 
elevator.    . 

Q.  Have  you  a  deputy  boss?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  How  mianj  men  hiave  <you  got  employed?  A.  About  tUrty 
or  forty;  I  had  more  than  that,  but  times  got  isicarce. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  up  any  books  with  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why?    A.  I  was  not  told  to  bring  any  books. 

Q.  Did  not  your  subpoena  tell  you?    A.  No,  eir. 

Q.  You  read  the  subi)Oena?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  boss  there?    A.  Thirty-three  years. 

Q.  Who  employed  you  as  boss  before  Mr.  Kennedy  did?  A.  The 
fellow  at  the  elevator  there,  old  Tom  Clark. 

Q.  And  who  employed  you  for  Mr.  Kennedy?  A.  He  told  me  to 
stay  there  himself. 

Q.  This  spring  and  last  spring?  Al  He  employed  me  himself, 
through  the  owners  of  the  elevator. 

Q.  What  was  said  by  him  to  you  in  reference  to  your  employ- 
ment?   A.  He  said  nothing  to  me. 

Q.  Only  that  you  should  stay  there?    A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  Did  j^hei  mention»  anything  al)out  wagee?  A.  No,  sir;  omly 
he  told  me  to  take  care  of  my  place  the  same  as  I  have  always 
done. 

Q.  To  take  care  of  your  saloon?  A.  No,  sir;  take  care  of  my 
work.    ' 

Q.  And  from  that  you  implied  that  you  were  to  get  high  man's 
pay?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  I  ever  got. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  high  man's  pay?  A.  If  you  make  flO, 
that  IS  high  man;  if  you  make  fl2,  it  is  high  man. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  high  man's  pay?  A.  It  is  very  small 
this  year^  and  it  was  small  last  season,  too. 

Q.  Would  f500  a  season  do?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  half  of  that;  a 
little  over  half  of  that  last  season;  the  pay  was  very  low. 

Q.  Anybody  interested  in  the  saloon  with  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  men  that  work  under  you  trade  at  your 
saloon?  A.  That  I  can't  tell  you  exactly,  because  I  don't  look 
whether  they  trade  at  my  place  or  not;  I  dom't  care;  I  never  ask 
them. 

Q.  Don't  they  run  accounts  with  you?  A.  They  do,  some  of 
them. 
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Q.  How  many?-  A.  Proibablj  eigW:  or  ten;  the  others  would 
not  tradie  anything,  except,  maybe,  10  cents  for  a  paper  of  toba'oco; 
there  are  twenty-one  of  them  did  not  trade  in  my  place  the  last 
Beaaon.    / 

Q.  How  is  it  this  season?    A.  Just  the  -same. 

Q.  I>oes  anybody  trade  with  you  except  the  ©coopers?  A.  Ye*, 
sir. 

Q.  Other  ecoopers?    A.  Yes,  sir;  but  very  eeldom. 

Q.  You  'oould  not  make  a  living  without  your  saloon,  could  you, 
onl  your  wages?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  live  on  your  wages  as  boss?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  coulid  live  on  f250  a  year?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  got  some 
rent  coming  to  me  besides  that. 

Q.  You  are  a  man  of  property?  A.  Yes,  €dr;  I  worked  thirty- 
nine  years  to  make  it,  at  all  kinds  of  work  in  this  town. 

By  Mr.  Simons: 

Q.  Your  pla^e  i-s  quite  a  head  center  for  the  men  to  congregate? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  have  quite  a  number  oif  scoopers  to  come  to  your 
place?    LI.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  often -see  scoopers  in  your  place?  A.  NOj  sir;  not 
often. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  book  in  whicA  you  give  'credit  to  the  scoopers? 
A.  The  barkeeper  keeps  it 

Q.  Do  you  destroy  it  at  the  end  of  the  week?  A.  Any  of  them 
that  run  50  cents  or  f  1,  their  names  are  crossed  out  on  Saturday. 

Q.  How  old  are  you?    A.  I  am  pretty  old  —  sixty-six. 

Q.  You  do  not  sihovel  any  yourself?    A.  I  do  not  now. 

Q.  Did  you  join  the  Kennedy  Union?    A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  when  your  men  joined)  it  at  Spalding's  Hall? 
A'.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you  to  go  up  and  join  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  up  of  your  own  a<3oord?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  with  the  men?  A.  Not  all  of  them;  I  did  with 
some  of  them. 
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Q.  Your  book  you  keep  quite  convenient,  and  you  could  get  it 
any  time?  A.  Yee,  sir;  any  tim^  of  year  it  is  there  for  any  man 
to  see.  I 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  'Come  here?  A.  When  I  was  unhitching 
noy  horse  the  barkeeper  told  me  there  was  word  for  me  to  come  up 
here. 

Q.  Ndbody  told  you  to  bring  your  fbookis?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ihave  you  been  boss  at  the  Niagara  elevator?  A. 
Sinoe  they  built  the  bouse  I  have  been  boss  scooper  there. 

Q.  They  have  two  houses;  Manley  used  to  be  boss  at  one  of  the 
houses  and  you  at  the  other?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  membership  <jard  in  the  new  union?  A.  I  have, 
4Bdr. 

Mr.  Carey. —  I  desiire  to  say  —  and  it  may  be  taken  as  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  KennedJ^  —  in  relation  to  the  saloon  boss  system  that 
we  have  been  talking  about,  that  Mr.  Kennedy  says  he  made  the 
statement  to  these  gentlemen  who  called  upon  him  in  regard  to 
this  matter  here,  and  that  he  intends  to  observe  that  promise  that 
he  made  to  them;  that  if  he  gets  the  contract  for  the  ensuing  year 
the  saloon  boss  system  shall  be  abolished.  He  says  that  he  made 
those  statements  to  the  gentlemen,  as  they  (have  testified,  and  he 
intends  to  do  so. 


James  Kennedy,  being  dtily  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Kisselburg: 

Q.  Where  dio  you  live,  Mr.  Kennedy?    A.  Buffalo. 

Q.  Whereabouts?  A.  Two  hundred  and  thirteen  Cleveland 
avenue.    '  ' 

Q.  Are  you  the  James  Kennedy  who  has  been  referred  to,  the 
4X>n tractor  with  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  the  first  man  with  whom  they  ever  made  a  -contract 
for  the  unloading  of  grain  vessels?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  that  the  work  was  done  by  the  elevators,  through  their 
ft)0S8  shovelers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  take  .part  in  the  work  of  employing  the  grain  ahoyel- 
ere,  or  do  you  leave  that  to  the  bose  shovelers?  A.  I  hire  the  most 
<tf  them  myself. 

Q.  Have  the  bossshoyelers  the  right  to -discharge  men?    A.  Yes,. 

Q.  It  has  been  the  custom  there,  as  testified  to  here,  for  the  boss 
^ovelere  to  be  the  .proprietors  of  saloons?    A.  It  has. 

Q.  That  was  the  custom  when  you  took  the  -contract?  A,  Yes^ 
rfr. 

Q.  There  was  some  discussion  with  reference  to  that  matter 
before  you  took  the  "contract,  was  there  not,  between  you  and  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association  about  the  custom  olf  the  boss  scoopers 
owning  saloons?  A.  It  has'  been  talked  about  for  some  time,  but 
I  have  niot  heard  the  laTie  carriers  talk  about  it;  but  it  has  been 
talked  about  for  a  numtoer  of  years. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  put  in  your  contract  with  reference  to 
that  matter?    A.  Yes,  sir.    ' 

Q.  What  was  it?  ^A.  That  I  should  not  pay  my  men  in  any 
saloon;  that  I  should  not  deduct  anything  out  of  their  wages;  or 
I  should  not  interfere  with  their  polifics  in  any  way. 

Q.  You  do  not  pay  the  men  yourself?  A.  No,  sir;  my  superin- 
tendent does  it. 

Q.  Who  is  he?    A.  William  Kennedy. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  him  any  instructions  with  reference  to 
any  matter?    A.  About  not  paying  in  saloons;  oh,  certainly. 

Q.  Whafi  were  the  instructions?  A.  That  he  should  not  pay 
anybody  in  a  saloon;  that  he  eSiould  go  to  the  elevator  or  in  the 
oflSce;  and  he  has  not  done  that  either  —  has  not  paid  a  man  in  a 
saloon  since  I  took  the  contract. 

Q.  Was  there  a  union  in  existence  when  you  took  the  contract? 
A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  How  long  afterwards  was  it  when  they  began  to  talk  about  a 
union?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  of  it?  A.  The  first  I  heard  of  the 
talk  was  about  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 

Q.  That  was  the  organization  of  Union  No.  51?  A'.  No;  that 
was  this  union  now. 
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Q.  Wben  did  you  first  learn  of  the  organization  of  Local  51?  A. 
By  Mr.  Taggasrt  and  Mr.  Coleman;-  they  came  down  to  see  me  at 
my  ^fficie.    • 

Q.  Qow  long  ago?  A.  I  think  it  was  in  April  some  time,  some- 
where along  there. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  these  men;  what  did  they  say  to  you  and 
what  did  you  tell  them?  A.  They  commenced  to  talk  about  their 
union,  and  wanted  to  know  from  me  if  I  would  recognize  that 
union;  I  told  them  I  did  not  hare  anything  to  do  with  a  union;  I 
said:  "  My  men  I  have  already  got  employed  and  all  my  appoint- 
ments made,  and  so  I  don't  care  anything  about  a  union;"  that  was 
the  first  time  they  came  to  wait  on  me. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  the  comiplaints  of  the  men 
with  reference  to  their  wages?    A.  Not  at  all,  not  by  those  people. 

Q.  There  was  subsequently,  was  there  not?    A.  Not  to  me. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Taggart  tell  you  that  the  men  wanted  f 2.50,  and 
didn't  you  show  him  how  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  pay  that 
under  your  contract?  A.  No,  sir;  all  he  wanted  to  see  my  con.traot 
for  was  to  show  that  I  had  a  contract;  never  said  anything  about 
wages,  and  I  showed  him  the  contract. 

Q.  You  afterwoirds  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Taggart,  Mr. 
Ooleman  and  Dr.  Slicer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  first  talk  was  at  the  Iroquois?  A.  Yes;  sir;  I  believe  it 
was. 

Q.  Just  tell  what  thaf  conversation  was?  A.  .It  first  started 
about  the  saloon  bosses,  and  I  believe  the  doctor  wanted  to  know 
if  I  could  not  dispose  of  the  boss  saloonkeepers;  I  told  him  I  could 
not  do  that ;  I  hired  them  by  the  season. 

Q.  What  else?    A.  I  don't  know  what  else. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  or  anybody  else  that  you  would  do  it  next 
season?  A.  No,  sir;  I  think  I  made  a  remark,  at  the  Iroquois, 
that  next  season  I  might  do  it,  but  it  was  too  long  now  to  say 
because  I  did  not  know  whether  I  would  have  the  contract  or  not ; 
that  I  thought  that  was  the  time  to  dispose  of  the  saloon  boss. 

Q.  What  is  your  private  judgement  about  the  existence  of  the 
saloons  run  and  managed  by  boss  scoopers?    A.  I  don't  know;  I 
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have  not  been  in  any  of  them.thie  season;  I  have  not  been  around 
any;  I  have'not  heard  any  oomplaints  from  the  men;  they  would 
generally  oome  to  me  if  they  had  amy  grieyaaKJe,  but  there  have 
not  any  oome  to  me. 

Q.  You  are  familiar,  are  you  not,  through  many  years  of  obser- 
vation and  assKxriation  in  that  neighborhood,  with  Jthe  working  of 
the  system  of  saloons  kept  by  bosa  scoopers?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  kept 
one  myeelif . 

Q.  From  your  Imowledge  of  that  system,  based  upon  your  obser- 
vation, what  do  you  think  about  it  being  a  good  or  bad  system? 
A.  Oh,  I  don't  know;  I  know  that  the  saloon  that  I  kept,  there  was 
never  a  man  that  worked  for  me  that  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor^  and  their  bill  did  not  average  over  f  1.50  a  week  for  the 
whole  lot  of  them,  and  there  was  over  a  hundred  of  them;  and 
there  was  over  half  or  one-third  of  the  men  wiho  never  drank;  they 
are  there  yet. 

Q.  Did  you  authorize  Mr.  William  Kennedy  to  inform  the  men, 
on  the  first  payday,  that  men  who  did  not  pay  their  saloon  bills  or 
pay  their  bills,  whatever  they  were,  could  not  obtain  work  as 
scoopers?    A.  No,  rir;  I  did  not. 

Ql  Did  you  hear  that  he  had  made  that  statement?  A.  I  have 
not;  I  have  had  no  complaints  come  to  me  whatever. 

Q..  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Taggart  if  you  were  so  fortunate  as  to  get 
the  contract  next  year,  and  could  get  an  advance  in  the  prices,  you 
would  give  the  men  the  benefit  of  the  Advance  over  the  present 
rates?    A.  I  certainly  did. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  of  the  intention  of  the  men  to  or- 
ganize the  union  known  as  the  Kennedy  Union?  A.  About  three 
weeks  ago,  I  guess. 

Q.  Before  the  organization?  A.  I  guess  they  are  orgamzed  three 
^  weeks  or  more. 

Q.  Who  told  you?  A.  I  heard  them  talk  about  it;  Mike  Oannej 
told  me  that  tjiey  were  going  to  organize  a  union  of  their  own 
amd  would  not  allow  anybody  to  dictate  what  they  should  do. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  he  asked  you  if  you  would  recognize  ^e 
union?  A.  That  was  a  week  after  this  talk  that  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  recognize  the  union.  .  ^ 
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Q.  What  was  that  convereation,  the  first  time  that .  Oanney 
talked  to  you  about  it?  A.  He  told  me  they  were  organized  and 
they  had  an  organization  of  64Q;  that  was  aibout  two  weeks  ago 
or  three  weeks  ago ;  and  asked  me  if  I  would  recognize  their  union ; 
I  told  hihn  I  certainly  would. 

By  Mr.  Simons: 

Q.  Thait  is  the  Canney   Union?    A.  It  is  the   Buffalo   Grain 
SiboYelers'  Union. 
Q.  Of  which  Oanney  is  president?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Eiisselburg: 
Q.  le  there  any  sta/temenit  wMch  you  want  to  mia&e?    A.  No,  sir. 

ByMr.  Oarey: 

Q.  At  the  interview  at  the  Iroquois,  where  Dr.  Slicer,  Mr.  Tag- 
gart  and  Mr.  Coleman  were  present,  did  you  not  say  you  wouM 
recognize  Union  No.  51,  provided  Mr.  Hartnett  was  removed  from 
thie  presidency?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  reason  'ffid  you  have  for  maMng  that  condition?  ^A. 
TMb  reason,  that  my  men  that  are  working  for  me  now  would  not 
join  that  union  for  the  simple  reason  that  Mr.  Hartnett  was  presi- 
dent and  they  would  not  have  him  as  a  leader;  that  was  all  the 
reason. 

Q.  And  you  have  gotten  that  fmm  th-e  men?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
told  them  if  they  would  reoi^anize  that  all  my  men  would  join 
the  union;  I  told  them  that  down  in  my  oflSce  at  the  meeting,  after- 
wards. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  get  word  that  that  condition  would  not 
be  complied  with  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hartnett?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  hear  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  heard  afterwards  that  Mr.  Hartnett  was  still  president 
of  Local  Union  No.  51?  A.  Well,  some  of  the  men  were  telling 
me  so;  I  did  not  care  anything  about  Union  No.  51  or  the  Buffalo 
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Qrain  Shbyeleris'  Uni'on;  I  did  not  care  anything  about  any  of 
th)em.    * 

Q.  You  did  not  care  «ibout  either  union^  so  long  as  your  men 
wete  satisfied?    A.  No,  eir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  You  were  simply  interested  in  having  your  men  continue  their 
work  in  the  manner  in  whidh  they  had?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  had 
always  done  it 

By  Mr,  Simon»: 

Q.  Who  is  William  Kennedy?    A.  He  is  a  nephew  of  mine. 

Q-  And  who  is  John?  A.  A  nephew  of  mine. 
.  Q.  At  this  first  interview,  at  which  Mr.  Barter,  Mr.  Slicer  and 
these  other  gentlemen  were  present,  did  you  know  that  there  was 
to  be  a  meeting  of  No.  51  to  be  held  shortly,  to  which  meeting  Mr. 
Slicer  had  been  invited?  A.  No,  air;  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  meeting  being  held?  A.  No,  «ir; 
it  did  not  interfere  with  me  at  all. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  brouight  to  your  attention,  at  that  conference  at 
the  Iroquois,  that  th^re  was  to  be  such  a  meeting?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  it  was  talked  that  the  men  had  certain  griev- 
an-ces?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  those  grievances?  A.  The  grievances  were  that 
the  men  would  not  join  the  union  while  Mr.  Hartnett  was  there. 

Q.  That  was  the  grievance  of  your  men?  A\.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
what  I  stated  to  Mr.  Slicer. 

Q.  Were  there  any  grievances  mentioned  at  that  time  on  the 
part  of  UnSon  No.  51?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nobodiy  told  you  what  the  grievances  or  purposes  of  Union 
51  were^  and  no^body  ever  told  you  that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting 
hield  to  decide  any  question;  is  that  correct?    A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Yh)u  know  that  you  said  the  men  would  not  follow  Mr.  Hart- 
•  nett?    A.  Yej^,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  second  meeting  at  your  office,  wasn't  it  stated  dis- 
tinctly to  you  iby  Mr.  Barter  that  Mr.  Hartnett  had  resigned  and 
the  men  demanded  that  he  remain  there  as  president  of  Local  51? 
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A.  I  dont  remember  whether  it  was  or  not;  thie  is  the  way  I  re- 
member what  thej  told  me;  that  Mr.  Hartnett  would  resign;  I  don't 
rememiber  ever  hearing  that  he  had  resigned. 

Q.  At  that  second  meeting,  in  your  offiice,  did  not  Mr.  Barter  tell 
jou  that  he  had  resigned?    A.  I  don't  remember  ever  hearing  it. 

Q.  Didn't  you  read'  it  in  the  papers?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  read  in  the  papers  the  accounts  of  that  meeting? 
A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  before  you  heard  it  here  that  the  men 
would  not  let  him  resign?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  it  two  or  three 
lyeeks  ago;  the  men  said  that 

Q.  Did  yon  not  eay,  at  the  second  meeting,  that  you  would  not 
sign  any  agreement?    A.  •Certainly  I  did. 

Q.  In  case  you  secure  this  contract  from  the  Lake  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation, in  terms  similar  to  the  one  in  which  the  contract  is  now 
HelA  by  you,  will  you  employ  or  app<tot  no  men  as  boss  scoopers 
who  are  directly  or  indirectly  interested'  in  the  saloons? 

Mr.  Carey. —  Inaamu'cb  as  Mr.  Simx>n83  represents  nobody  who 
has  any  intereet  in  this  hearing,  I  imstruct  the  witness  not  to  aur 
flwer  that  question. 

Q.  Will  you,  Mr.  Kennedy,  if  you  secure  this  contract  for  the 
next  year,  in  terms  similar  to  the  one  whi^jh  you  now  hold,  will 
you  instruct  all  foremen  or  bosses  whom  you  employ  under  that 
contract  to  employ  only  temperate  and  sober  men,  and  only  per- 
manent residents  of  Bufifalo? 

Mr.  Carey. —  I  instruct  the  witness  not  to  answer  that  question 
to  thi«  gentleman. 

Q.  Mr.  Kennedy,  you  know  well  the  body  of  men  over  whomjir. 
Michael  Oanney  is  president,  do  you  not,  the  so-called  union  which 
you  call  the  Buffalo  Grain  Shovelers'  Union?  A.  All  workingmen 
are  the  same  to  me. 

Q.  So  th^t,  if  a  charter  is  granted  by  the  oflScial  bodty  of  the 
Longfiftioremen's  Union  for  the  purpose  of -organizing  the  men  who 
may  work  on  Bufifalo  creek  as  grain  scoopers,  you  are  willing  to 
accord  recognition  to  that  organization  as  fully  ae  is  possible,  in 
your  ca|)acity  as  contractor? 
23 
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Mp.  Carey. —  Tbat  ifl  not  directed  to  the  cause  of  this  difficulty, 
and  I  instruct  the  witness  not  to  answer. 

Oommi«8ioner  Purcell. —  Now  the  Board,  aside  from  this  inquiry, 
desire  to  ask  Mr.  Kennedy  three  questions: 

Q.  Is  it  practicable  for  you  to  require  tke  boss  ficooper»  in  your 
employ  to  sever  their  connection  with  the  saloons  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  present  season  oif  1896,  and,  being  so,  will  you  make 
the  requirement?  A.  I  can  n'ot  do  it,  because  I  have  got  them 
Ured  for  the  season. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  pledge  IJhis  Board  that,  in  case  tbe  con- 
tract system  of  scooping  grain  be  continued  <by  the  Lake  Caniers' 
Association,  as  its  president  intimated  in  his  testimony  yesterday, 
and  you  are  awarded  the  contract  for  1897,  for  the  next  season  you 
wiH  assent  to  the  insertton,  and  scarry  out  in  good  faith,  a  provision 
that  no  boss  scooper  shall  own>  condujot  or  be  interested  in  any 
saloon  or  in  any  way  be  allowed  to  direct  or  coerce  the  men  in  his 
employ  or  your  employ,  *op  under  him,  to  patronize  any  saloom? 
A.  I  am;  I  am  reaJdy  to  agree  to  that. 

Q.  Y.ou  are  also  wiWing  to  agree  with.  tWs  Board  that  in  the  em- 
ployment olf  men,  when  you  require  them,  you  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  man  on  account  of  his  membership  or  nonmemibersMp 
in  any  union?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Mr.  Carey. —  I  think  that  .is  a  question  you  can  not  answer  until 
the  occasion  arises.  Mr.  Kennedy,  as  every  other  employer  of  a 
large  body  of  labor,  must  be  guided  by  wh^at  his  men  desire. 

Mr.  Kennedy. —  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  consent  to  that. 
If  the  men  should  complain,  then  I  am  not  to  blame. 

Commissioner  Purcell. —  Suppose  I  go  to  you  andi  apply  to  you 
for  work  as  a  scooper,  and  you  ask  me  if  I  belong  to  a  laibor  union^ 
or  any  particular  union,  and  I  say  yes,  you  may  say  you  do  not 
want  me;  on  the  other  liand,  I  may  say  that  I  am  not  a  member  of 
a  union,  and  you  say  you  will  not  employ  me  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Kennedy. —  I  never  ask  those  questions.  The  -president  of 
the  union  goes  around  to  see  if  the  men  at  work  do  belong  to  the 
union. 
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Bj  ComfmiBsioner  Webster: 

Q.  You  do  the  hiring,  do  jou  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  the  most 
of  it;  if  the  boss  sooopers  need  more  men  they  hire  them. 

By  Ck)mmis8ioner  Purcell : 
Q.  But  they  do  it  under  your  direction?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  SiiaonB:      ' 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  your  answer,  in  case  the  members  ot  the 
Buffalo  Grain  Shovelers'  Union  should  say  to  you,  "We  object  to 
anybody  working  for  you  at  grain  shoveling  unless  he  belongs  to 
the  Buffalo  Grain  Shovelers'  Union  " — 

Connmisfitf oner  Purcell. —  That  question  does  not  come  in.  We 
^mply  want  to  get  from  Mr.  Kennedy  a  pledge  that  he  will  not 
discriminate  against  a  man  who  applies  for  work  becaiuse  he  does 
or  'does  not  belong  to  any  union. 

Q.  Concerning  your  answer  to  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Purcell 
in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  men  being  union  or  nonunion 
men,  you  answered  that  question  on  the  theory,  of  eourse,  that  the 
anion  jji^  formed  by  Canney  is  oompoeed  of  union  men,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Carey. —  You  need  not  answer  that  question. 

Commissioner  Pnrcte-ll. —  He  answered  our  propositioni  to  our 
satisfaction,  and  we  have  no  more  to  ask. 

Q.  After  the  manner  in  wihich  you  have  answered  the  questions 
put  by  Mr.  Purcell,  will  you  now  say,  in  reference  to  the  contract 
wihidx  you  at  present  hold,  that  there  are  any  binding  contracts, 
beftween  you  and  Mr.  Ed.  Sheehan  for  instance,  which  hold  you  to 
any  obligaitioin  to  hold  or  continue  Mr.  Siheehan  in  your  ser^ce, 
provided  he  is  doing  acts  which  you  yourself  do  not  approve?  A. 
Niot  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Carey: 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  Ed.  Sheehan  does  not  do  his  work  right  he 
breaks  his  contract  with  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  employed  him  at  that 
elevator  the  same  as  anybody  else. 
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By  Mr.  Simons: 

Q.  You  oan  remove  Mm  if  you  wamt  to?  A.  Not  for  the  season 
I  can  not. 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  Because  I  have  made  a  comtraot  for  the  sea- 
son. 

Q.  Btove  you  agreed  to  pay  him  anything?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Oommissioner  Puroell: 

Q.  It  is  a  verbal  contract  I  understand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  feel  in  honor  bound  to  retain  him  for  the  season?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  one  of  those  men  failed  to  do  his  duty  you  would  have 
a  right  to  discharge  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Simons: 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  you  should  make  a  suggestion  that  this 
saloon  system  should  be  abolished  during  the  present  season,  it 
would  be  observed  by  the  boss  scoopers  in  your  employ? 

Mr.  Oarey  instructed  the  witness  not  to  anawer  iMs  questkyn. 

Mr.  Oarey  then  ofifered  in  evidence  the  two  affidavits  thait  had 
been  marked  for  identification. 

Mr.  Kisselburg  stated  thait  that  would  not  be  fair,  and  the  Board 
refused  to  receive  the  affidavits  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Oarey  sta4:ed  that  if  Mr.  Hartnett  could  throw  any  light  on 
the  subject  under  investigation,  he  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Hart- 
nett called  as  a  witness,  but  would  not  ask  to  have  him  called. 

Mr.  Kisselburg  announced  that  he  had  learned  from  Mr.  Hart- 
nett what  he  would  testify,  and  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  ex- 
anjine  him  as  a  witness. 

The  investigation  was  then  closed. 
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On  the  20th  of  June  the  Board  published  the  fallowing  special 
report: 

INVEST'IGATION. 

Of  roattera  in  controversy  between  James  Kennedy,  contractor  for 
grain  shoveling  at  the  port  of  Buffalo,  during  the  season  of  1896, 
amd  Local  Union  51,  composed  of  scoopers  formerly  in  his  employ. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORiK: 

Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  ) 
Albany,  June  20, 1896.  > 

A  leading  hidnfftiry  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  during  the  season  of 
naviga/tion,  is  the  transfer  of  grain  from  lake  bottoms  to  canal 
boats 'and  railroad  cars  for  tran«poptalion  to  tide  water  for  export, 
and  to  intermediate  jwints  for  home  consumption.  The  magnitude 
of  this  indnjstry  is  shown  by  the  stadsticfl  for  1895,  from  which  it 
fLypmrk  that  121^25,497  bushels  of  grain  of  all  kindfi  were  received 
in  and  distributed  from  BufflaJo  harbor.  In  this  work  there  are 
twenty-six  elevators  engaged,  with  fourteen  in  reserve.  And  at 
each  elevator  a  gang  of  men  called  scoopers,  varying  in  number 
from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred,  acicording  to  circumetanices,  is 
employed  under  the  direction  of  a  scooper  boss.  The  aggregate  of 
the  force  of  scoopers  possible  to  be  called  into  action  at  once,  if 
necessary,  is  variously  stated  at  from  one  thousand  two  hundred 
to  one  thouisand  six  hundred.  Formerly  the  gangs  of  scoopers 
worked  independently,  and  a  boss  of  each  solicited  buMness  from 
the  oonagnees  of  cargoes  who  had  tiie  right  to  designate  the  eleva- 
tors which  should  take  them,  and  who  received  compensation  called 
*'  rebate  "  which  came  out  of  the  men  and  was  the  cause  of  mis- 
understanding and'  occasionally  alleged  swindling.  With  a  view 
of  establishing  uniformity  and  a  more  satisfactory  system  the  Lake 
Oarriers'  Association,  of  whidi  Captain  J.  J.  H.  Brown,  of  Buffalo 
is  president,  and  which  controls  the  grain  coming  into  port,  resolved 
to  let  the  work  by  contract  to  some  experienced,  competent  and 
responsible  man.  Accordingly  this  association,  wbich  represents 
three  thousand  ve^els  on  the  lakes  with  a  tonnage  of  650,000,  a 
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carrying  oaspadity  of  900,000  tons,  and  a  money  value  of  160,000,000, 
made  a  contract  on  the  21st  of  January  last  with  James  Kennedy, 
of  Buffalo,  to  perform  the  required  service  for  the  season  of  1896, 
wilth  bond  of  |50,000  for  faithful  discharge  of  obligations.  By  tMs 
contract  it  is  provided  that  Mr.  Kennedy  shairdo  all  ithe  shoveling 
for  the  season  to  the  leg  of  any  and  all  elevatons  at  the  port  of 
Buffalo,  on  all  grain  unloaded  from  any  vessel  owned  or  managed 
by  any  member  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  A^ssodation,  for  which  he  is 
to  receive  f 3.50  per  thousand  bushels  from  the  vessel  owners  or 
managers;  that  he  will  at  all  times  provide  a  suflSoient  number  of 
men  to  perform  fhe  work,  and  will  give  the  vessels  quick  disjjatoh, 
except  in  the  contingency  of  a  strike  of  shovelers;  that  he  will  pay 
the  scoopers  in  his  employ  at  his  office,  or,  if  they  be  engaged  whai 
their  wages  are  due^  at  the  elevator  where  at  work,  and  not  in  any 
saloon  or  place  where  beer  and  liquor  are  sold;  that  such  payment 
shall  be  in  full  of  amount  earned  by  the  men  without  dedao- 
tion  for  any  bill,  claim  or  demand  from  any  person;  and  that  in 
giving  employment  to  men  he  will  not  discriminate  in  favor  or 
against  any  man  on  account  of  his  political  oonviiations.  As  will 
be  observed,  the  association  and  contractor  aimed  by  the  terms  of 
their  agreement  to  do  away  with  certain  abuses  that  had  prevailed 
under  the  detached  gamg  and  go-as-you-please  system.  That  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  faithfully  carried  out  his  oanrtpad:,  Gaiptain  Brown 
testified,  adding  tha»t  he  had  no  doubt  the  assodartion  would  con- 
tinue the  contract  system  next  season,  as  it  had  proved'  so  satisfac- 
tory. He  further  -stated  that  such  was  the  confidence  of  the  a^aso- 
ciation  in  Mr.  Kennedy  that  they  awarded  'him  the  cantract  for 
189^  last  January  at  25  cents  per  thousand  bushels  above  the  oflfer 
of  another  competent  man  made  in  competition.  So  far  as  the  in- 
dustry itself  is  concerned,  it  has  been  since  the  opening  of  navigar 
tioai,  and  is  being,  carried  on  without  interruption  or  a  hitch  of  any 
kind. 

Burt  after  the  letting  of  the'  contract  last  winter  some  of  the 
scoopers  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  compensatian  fixed  for 
them  out  of  the  $3.50,  which  was  divided  as  follows  per  thousand 
bushels :    To  the  elevator  for  worii  of  steam  grain  shovel,  elevation. 
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etc.,  11.50;  to  the  scoopers,  fl.85;  and  to  fthe  ocmtraotor,  15  cents. 
They  wanted  f2.  This  the  oontractor  could  not  allow  and  have 
anything  left  ito  compensate  himself  for  suipervision  of  detail,  clerk 
hire,  office  expenses,  ^tc,  and  the  responsibility  assuonied,  and  he 
ooi»se<juently  declined  to  pay  it.  They  then  organized  a  union,  or, 
rather,  were  on  the  5th  of  Mardh  last  organized  into  a  union  by 
William  J.  Taggart,  business  agent  of  the  United  Trades  and  Labor 
Council,  under  the  title  of  Local  No.  51.  There  had  not  been  for 
two  years  any  union  of  the  grain  sooopers,  the  one  existing  prior  to 
1894  having  gone  to  pieces  from  internal  dissenisdions.  Coupled 
with  the  demand  of  Local  51- for  increaise  of  wages,  was  another  for 
abolishment  of  what  is  known  aci  the  "  boss  saloon,"  which  ifi  an 
imstatution  of  long  establishment.  Eaidh  boss  of.  a  scopper  gang 
aiooording  to  custom  keeps  one  of  the  niumerous  saloons  that 
aibound  in  the  elevator  district,  which*receives  the  patronage  of  the 
members  of  the  gang  wiho  are  given  credit  during  the  week  and 
required  by  their  boas  to  make  payment  of  bills  every  Saturday 
night.  Formerly  they  were  paid  in  the  saloons  by  their  bosses, 
who  took  the  pay  out  of  their  wages.  Now  they  are  paid  at  the  ele- 
vators aiid  make  their  own  settlements  at  the  saloons.  The  pro- 
position to  abolish  the  boss  saloons  enlisted  the  symipathy  and  co- 
operation of  two  philanthropic  clergymen  of  Buffalo  of  opposite 
persuasions.  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  Protestant,  and  Rev.  George 
Zurcher,  Catholic — the  latter  well  known  for  his  earnest  advocacy 
of  temperance.  These  two  gentlemen  gave  all  the  aid  and  comfort 
in  their  power  to  Local  51  in  pressing  its  demands  upon  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, as  did  Mr.  Taggart,  business  agent^  and  John  Coleman, 
treasurer,  of  the  United  Trades  and  Labor  CJounid'l.  Biit  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's answer^  to  them  was  that  however  mnoh  he  might  desire  to 
comply,  he  could  not  do  so,  as  wages  to  scoopers  and  engagements 
with  boss  scoopers  were  fixed  for  the  season.  This  seeming  to  be 
settled,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  next  pressed  to  reoqgnize  Local  51,  which 
•he  offered  to  do  upon  condition  that  its  president,  who  was  for 
cause  unnecessary  to  state  obnoxious  to  himself  and  the  scoopers 
remaining  in  his  employ,  would  retire  and  another  was  elected  in 
his  place.    Messrs.  Taggart  and  Ooleman  and  the  reverend  gentle- 
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men  asked  the  president  to  retire  and  he  went  through  the  form 
without  producing  the  substance.  He  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  was  not  accepted  or  if  accepted  his, re-election  followed. 
Both  Mr.  Taggart  and  Mr.  Coleman  agreed  in  their  testimony  that 
the  obnoxious  president  of  Local  51  was  the  sole  obstacle  to  the 
bringing  of  all  the  scoopers  together  in  one  organization  and  in 
harmony  with  (Contractor  Kennedy,  anij  they  severely  condemned 
him  for  his  obstinacy.  Then  followed  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
the  organization  of  the  scoopers  remaining  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  em- 
ploy, a  majority  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  industry,  into  an  inde- 
pendent union  called  the  Buffalo  Grain  Shovelers'  Union,  with 
Michael  F.  Oanney,  who  wa«  for  several  years  at  the  head  of  the 
old  shovelers'  umon  now  defunct,  as  president.  This  union  is  rec- 
ognized by  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  claim-s  that  it  furnishes  him  all  the 
scoopers  he  requires  for  handling  the  grain  under  hie  contract. 
After  investigation  the  Board  became  satisfied  that  it  was  not  pos^ 
Bible  to  effect  any  settlement  between  Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  scoop- 
ers in  his  employ  now  organized  in  a  union  by  themselves,  on  the 
one  side,  and  Local  51  on  the  other  side,  so  long  as  there  is  no 
change  in  the  presidency  of  the  latter,  and  that  the  most  that  could 
fee  accomplished  was  to  secure  pledges  for  the  future.  It  accord- 
ingly addressed  propositions  to  Mr.  Kennedy  and  received  answer 
as  follows : 

First — 'Is  it  practicable  for  you  to  require  of  the  boss  scoopers 
in  your  employ  to  sever  their  connection  with  the  saloons  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season  of  1896,  and  if  so,  will  you  make  the 
requirement? 

'    Answer — "It  is  not  practicable." 

'  Second — Are  you  willing  to  pledge  this  Board  that  in  case  the 
contract  system  of  scooping  grain  be  continued  by  the  Lake  Car- 
riers' Association,  as  its  president  intimated  in  his  testimony  yes- 
terday, and  you  are  awarded  the  contract  for  1897,  you  will  assent 
to  the  insertion  and  carry  out  in  good  faith,  a  provision  that  no  boss 
scooper  shall  own,  conduct  or  be  interested  in  any  saloon,  or  in 
any  way  allowed  to  direct  or  coerce  the  men  in  his  employ  or  under 
him  to  patronize  any  saloon? 
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Answer — "  I  agree  to  that/' 

Third — Are  you  also  willing  to  agree  with  this  Board  that  in  the 
employment  of  men  when  you  require  them  you  will  not  diserim- 
inate  against  any  man  on  account  of  his  membership  or  non-mem- 
bershy)  in  any  union? 

Answer — "  I  agree  to  that.'' 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  by  judicious  action  when  the  con- 
tract for  the  season  of  1897  comes  to  be  let,  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment all  around  may  be  effected. 

CHARLES  L.  PHIPPS, 
WILLIAM  H.  H.  WEBSTER, 
WILLIAM  PURCELL, 

Commissioners. 


HATMAKERS. 

New  York. 

On  the  4th  of  February  four  men  and  four  girte,  members  of  the 
Hatmakers'  Union,  who  were  employed  in  a  shop  in  Canal  street, 
went  on  strike  because  one  of  their  fellow-workmen  had  been  dis- 
charged. Two  weeks  after  the  employer  acJceded  to  the  demand  of 
the  strikers  and  reinstated  the  discharged  employe,  who  remained 
in  his  employ  only  a  short  time.  All  but  one  of  the  hands  returned 
to  wofk. 


HORSESHOERS. 

Buffalo. 

On  the  31st  of  July  Journeymen  Horseshoers'  Union  No.  23,  of 
Buffalo,  ordered  a  general  strike  in  that  city,  and  about  seventy- 
five  men  quit  work.  They  demanded  that  the  rate  of  wages  be 
increased  to  |3  per  day  for  foremen,  f2.75  per  day  for  fit  and  drive 
men  and  f2.50  per  day  for  floormen;  that  nine  hours'  labor  constitute 
a  day's  work  on  Saturday  and  ten  hours  on  each  of  the  other  work- 
ing days;  that  no  work 'be  required  on  Sunday;  and  that  all  over- 
time be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  hour.    These  demands 
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were  emiboidied  in  a  pixxpoeed  agreement,  a  copy  of  which  was 
presented  to  each  nuaster  boreeshoer.  The  employers  stated  that 
tiiey  would  gladly  accede  to  these  demands  if  the  prices  received 
for  horseshoeing  were  as  high  in  Buffalo  ae  in  other  cities,  but 
they  could  n'ot  increase  the  wages  of  the  journeymen  until  there 
was  a  corre&pou'ding  adiranice  in  the  rates  charged  to  their  pat- 
ron's. 

On  the  14th  of  July  the  resident  member  of  the  Board  met  and 
conferred  with  both  parties  to  the  controversy.  He  afterwards 
called  on  the  mayor  Of  Buffalo  and  suggested  that  the  city  pay  a 
higher  priioe  for  shoeing  the  horsee  of  the  fire  and  police  depart- 
ments. The  mayor  assured'  him  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  city 
paying  a  fair  price  for  thiis  work,  and  stated  that,  ais  the  master 
horseshoers  fixed  the  price,  the  city  would  be  obliged  to  pay  what 
they  charged.  With  the  understanding  that. the  city  would  pay 
higher  prices  for  shoeing  its  horses,  the  employers  acceded  to  the 
demands  of  the  union,  and  the  trouble  was  amicably  settled. 


ICE  HANDLERS. 
Buffalo. 
On  the  25tb  of  February  twenty-five  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fi/fty  men  employed  at  an  icehouse  in  Erie  street,  Buffalo,  struck 
for  an  advance  in  wages  from  12J  to  15  cents  per  hour.  A  few 
h^ours  after  the  strike  took  place  the  demand's  of  the  strikers  were 
granted  and  they  returned  to  work. 

Greenbush. 

On  the  18th  of  May  about  twenty  men  wiio  were  employed  by  an 
ice  company  at  several  houses  along  the  Hudson  river  below  Al- 
l>any  and  Greenbush,  refused  to  go  to  work  because  their  wages 
had  not  been  paid  for  three  weeks.  The  company's  failure  to  pay 
its  employes  regularly  was  isaid  to  be  due  to  delay  in  completing 
arrangements  for  the  consolidation  of  all  the  Hudson  river  ice  com- 
panies in  one  company.  A  few  days  after  the  trouOble  commenced 
the  strikers  received  their  wages  and  returned  to  work. 
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IRON  MOLIDERS. 

Albany. 

On  the  18th  of  March  abou*t  three  huncbed  iron  molders,  em- 
ployed in  a  stove  foundry  at  Albany,  went  on  strike.  On  the  17th 
at  March,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  day,  there  was  not  enough  iron  for 
the  moulders  to  pour  off,  and  they  deinandekJ  payment  for  the 
unflnished  work.  The  employers,  aifter  obtaining  an  account  of 
all  the  work  that  the  moulders  had  not  ^completed,  because  of  the 
running  short  of  iron,  decided  to  granrt:  this  demand.  The  next 
day  a  committee  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Local  Union  waited  upon  the 
employers  and  demanded  that  they  agree  to  pay  in  the  future  for 
an  un!ftnififtied  work.  The  firm  refused  to  enter  into  suich  an  agree- 
ment, and  a  strike  ensued.  The  firm  insisted  that  the  question 
involved  in  this  -controversy  was  one  that  should  be  settled  by  the 
International  Union  and  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  re- 
quested the  mioldeps  to  /return  to  work  pending  su-ch  settlement 
The  strikers  refused  to  comply  with  this  request,  but  they  appealed 
to  the  president  of  the  International  Union,  who  directed  them 
to  return  to  work.  The  firm  claims  that  it  was  afterward®  proven 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  president  of  the  Interna)tional  Union  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  complaint. 


Auburn.  ^ 

On  Novem^ber  21,  1895,  thirty  iron  molders,  employed  by  a  firm 
in  Auburn,  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages  of  10  per  cent.  The 
works  were  shut  down  for  several  weeks,  and  were  reopened  in 
January  with  a  new  set  of  employes.  The  old  hands  did  not  re- 
turn to  work,  although  the  strike  was  declared  off  about  the  middle 
of  December. 


LABORERS. 

Bayport,  L.  I. 

On  November  18, 1896,  a  number  of  laborers  who  were  engaged 
in  laying  water  pipes  at  Bayport,  L.  I.,  went  on  strike  because  their 
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wages  had  been  rediiced  from  f  1.50  to  |1.25  per  day.  The  next 
d!ay  several  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work,  and  the  places  of 
the  others  were  filled  by  men  who  accepted  the  reduced  rate  of 
wages. 


Brooklyn. 

On  Decemjber  16,  1895,  fifty  Italian  laborers  who  were  laying 
water  mains  in  Fort  Hamiltan  avenue^  Brooklyn,  went  on  strike. 
They  -claimed  that  their  wage®  had  not  (been  paid  when  they  became 
due.  The  subcontractor,  in  <diarge  of  this  work,  etated  that  the 
men  were  (paid  monthly,  the  last  payment  having  been  made  an 
the  15th  of  Novemiber,  and  they  wanted  to  be  paid  weekly;  th^t 
they  were  not  paid  on  Sunday,  December  15th,  but  would  receive 
their  wages  the  next  day.  Two  hundred  men  were  employed  on 
the  work,  and  only  fifty  struick.  The  wages  were  paid  and  the 
trou/ble  was  immediately  isettled". 


Buffalo. 

On  the  8th  of  June  about  forty  laborers  who  were  engaged  in 
unloading  a  barge  at  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Company's  docks,  at 
Buffalo,  went  on  strike.  The  barge  was  loaded  with  ore,  and  the 
laborers  had  been  receiving  20  cents  per  hour  for  their  work. 
They  demanded  40  ceints  per  hour  or  10  cents  per  ton.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroad  company  called  upon  the  polke  to  re- 
move the  strikers  from  the  eomjyany's  property,  and  then  hired 
other  laborers  to  finij^  the  work  at  9  cents  per  ton. 


Long  Island  City. 

On  the  13th  of  July  a  number  of  newspapers  reported*  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  laborers  who  were  engaged  in  extending  water 
mains  in  Long  Island  Oity  struck  for  an  advance  in  wages  from 
11.50  to  f2  per  day.  The  mayor  of  Long  Island  City  informed  a 
member  of  the  Board  that  there  was  no  strike. 
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Bomb. 

On  the  18th  of  Auguflrt:  about  four  hundred  Italian  laborers,  em- 
ployed on  sewer  work  at  Borne,  went  on  strike  'because  the  con- 
tractors announ<ied  that  in  the  future  the  wages  'of  the  workmen  ^ 
would  be  paid  monthly  iniatead  of  semimonthly,  as  had  been  the 
custom.  The  strikers,  by  threats  and  violence,  compelled  other 
laborers  to  quit  work,  and  the  sheriff  of  the  coonty  appointed  a 
nfumber  of  deputies  to  assist  the  police  in  preserving  order.  Soon 
after  the  trouble  "oommenced  the  contractors  agreed  to  pay  the 
men  semimonthly,  ibut  the  istrikers  then  demanded  an  increase  in 
wa;ges  from  |1.25  to  |r.50  ^per  day,  which  demand'  the  icontractors 
refused.  The  strike  ended  on  the  19th  of  August,  when  between 
fifty  and  sixty  of  the  leaders  were  discharged',  and  the  other  labor- 
ers retumei^  to  work. 


LATJNDBY  WOBKEBS. 

Buffalo. 

On  November  14, 1895,  sixteen  shirt  ironers,  who  were  employed 
in  a  laundry  at  502  Broadway,  Buffalo,  went  on  strike  because  of 
a  proposed  reduction  in  wages  of  half  a  cent  to  a  cent  on  each  shirt. 
On  the  20th  of  November  the  old  rates  of  wages  were  restored  and 
the  employes  <retumed  to  work. 


New  Yobk. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  the  date  of  closing  this  report,  the  em- 
ployes in  a  laundry  at  315  East  Ninety-fourth  street.  New  York 
city,  stru'ck  for  an  increase  in  wages. 


Tbot. 

On  or  about  the  23d  of  January  thirty  shirt  ironers  and  starcheis, 
employed  in  a  Troy  laundry,  went  on  strike  because  the  price  for 
ironing  puff  shirt  fronts  was  redueed  from  ^  to  6  cents,  the  latter 
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being  the  pri'ce  paid  for  plain  sliirts.  The  differences  were  ami- 
cably adjuisted,  and  the  next  day  the  employes  returned  to  work. 
.  On  the  8th  day  of  May  the  machine  starchers  employed  in  the 
shirt  laundry  department  of  Tim  &  Ck).'8  factory  at  Troy,  demanded 
a  higher  rate  of  wages  for  starching  certain  shirts  that  had  thereto- 
fore been  starched  on  the  table,  by  hand.  After  a  brief  conference 
between  the  firm  and  the  machine  starchers  a  compromise  was 
effected  and  the  question  of  wages  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  'concerned.  The  girls  also  demanded  that  Mr.  Mat- 
chett,  a  foreman,  be  discharged,  and  stated  that  they  would  not 
return  to  work  under  him.  The  firm  refused  to  comply  with  this 
demand,  and  the  machine  starchers  did  not  return  to  work.  A  few 
days  later  about  200  other  girls  who  were  employed  in  the  shirt 
laundry  department  quit  work  and  joined  in  the  strike. 

On  the  20th  of  May  the  Board  held  a  meeting  in  Troy,  all  the 
members  of  the  Board  being  present.  Messrs.  Tim  &  Co.  made 
a  statement  of  the  trou'ble,  substantially  as  follows: 

A  week  ago  last  Friday  the  machine  starchers  in  the  shirt  laun- 
dry department  demanded' a  higher  rate  of  wages  for  certain  shirts 
that  had  formerly  been  starched  on  the  table,  by  hand.  In  five 
minutes  the  question  of  wages  was  satisfactorily  settled,  and  we 
supposed  the  girls  would  immediately  return  to'  work.  They  then 
demanded  that  we  dis<;harge  a  certain  superintendent,  or  foreman, 
and  stated  they  would  not  work  under  him.  They  claimed  that 
this  foreman  had  been  intoxicated.  We  proposed  that  they  return 
to  work  and  we  would  investigate  the  charges  'against  the  fore- 
man, and  if  we  found  them  to  be  true,  we  would  take  such  action 
as  we  deemed  proper.  This  did  not  satisfy  them,  and  tiiey  refused 
to  return  to  work.  A  few  days  later  about  200  other  girls  in  the 
shirt  laundry  departm-ent  went  out  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers. 

The  man  they  wanted  us  to  discharge  came  to  us  highly  recom- 
mended by  his  last  employers,  and  his  work  has  been  satisfactory 
to  us.  He  wafi  employed  for  twelve  years  bj  Oluett,  Coon  &  Co. 
No  member  of  the  firm  has  ever  seen  him  under  the  influence  of 
liquor.  You  gentlemen  know  that  our  own  interests  would  not 
permit  us  to  retain  a  drunken  Buperintendent  in  our  employ;  but 
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we  could  not  accept  the  unsupported  statements  of  a  few  girls 
and  allow  them  to  dictate  as  to  whom  we  should  discharge  or  em- 
'  j)loy.    We  insist  upon  the  righ't  to  manage  our  own  business. 

Since  the  strike  took  place  they  have  demanded  that  we  rein- 
state a  man  who  was  discharged  for  reasons  that  we  deemed 
sufficient.    It  is  not  necessary  to  state  those  reasons  now. 

We  have  had  no  trouble  with  our  help  for  many  years.  Ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  reference  to  the  prices  to  be  paid  for 
new  work,  as  such  questions  arise  in  all  factories,  but  we  never 
have  any  difficulty  in  agreeing  with  our  employes  upon  the  rates 
of  wages.  Many  of  these  girls  have  been  in  our  employ  a  long 
lime,  and  some  of  them  have  worked  for  us  for  seventeen  years. 
We  have  not  filled  any  of  their  places,  although  we  have  a  large 
list  of  applicants  for  work,  and  could  put  on  one  hundred  hands  to- 
morrow. We  believe  that  the  girls  have  been  misled  by  not  more 
than  six  of  their  number,  and  we  want  to  give  them  every  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  work.  For  that  reason  we  are  holding  their 
-places  open  for  them. 

In  our  several  factories  we  employ  about  2^500  hands;  in  this 
factory  about  1,000.  The  employes  in  the  other  departments  of 
the  factory  are  at  work  and  have  not  shown  any  disposition  to 
engage  in  a  sympathetic  strike.  The  fact  that  the  other  hands 
do  not  sympathize  with  them  is  pretty  good  evidence  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  strikers'  cause. 

The  only  proposition  we  have  to  make  is  that  the  girls  return  to 
work,  and  we  will  investigate  their  charges  against  the  superin- 
tendent. If  we  find  that  the  charges  are  sustained  we  will  take 
such  action  as  we  deem  proper. 

At  3  o'clock  p.  m'.  Commissioner  Wefbster  met  representatives 
of  the  employes  who  were  on  strike,  and  suggested  that  they  ap- 
point a  committee  to  meet  the  Board.  .The  girls  had  effected  a 
temporary  organization,  and  the  following  officers  of  the  organiza- 
tion met  the  Board  on  May  20th,  at  6.30  o'clock  p.  m. :  Mis^jes  Lang, 
Oochrane,  McDonald,  Purcell  and  Perry. 

Following  i«  a  report  of  tho  conference: 

Caiairman  Phipps. — Of  course  the  ladies  understand  the  condi- 
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tions  under  which  the  State  Board  is  acting,  which  is  under  section 
9  of  the  law.  The  special  section  which  applies  to  this  subject, 
without  reading  the  full  text  of  the  law,  is  as  follows: 

*'  Section  9.  Whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  fthall  occur,  or  is  seri- 
ously threatened  in  any  i>art  of  the  State^^and  shall  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Board,  it  shall  be  its  duty,  and  it  is  hereby 
directed  to  proceed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  the  locality  of  soch 
strike  or  lockout  and  put  itself  in  communication  with  the  parties 
to  the  controversy,  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an  amicable 
settlement  of  such  controversy;  and  if  in  its  judgment  it  is  deemed 
best  to  inquire  into  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  controversy,  and 
to  that  end  the  Board  is  hereby  authorized  to  subpoena  witnesses,, 
compel  their  attendance,  and  send  for  persons  and  papers,  in  like 
manner  and  with  the  same  powers  as  it  is  authorized  to  do  by 
section  7  of  this  act,"  which  treats  of  that  more  fully. 

With  the  desire  to  discharge  our  duty,  the  matter  having  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  Board,  we  have  come  to  Troy  to-day, 
and,  as  undoubtedly  has  been  explained  by  Mr.  Webster,, 
who  is  the  laibor  representative  on  our  Board,  we  are  very  glad  to 
meet  the  ladies  here  to-day  in  order  that  we  may  hear  what  they 
have  to  say  aibout  the  trouble.  Mr.  Purcell,  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  since  it  came  into  existence,  is  more  familiar  with 
these  matters  than  the  members  who  have  just  taken  office  to-day,, 
and  I  would  like  to  hear  suggestions  from  him. 

Commissioner  Purcell. — I  will  simply  state  that  when  we  came 
to  Troy  we  did  as  we  always  do — call  upon  the  parties  and  have  a 
(preliminary  talk  with  them,  which  is  entirely  informal  and  is  not 
an  arbitration  in  any  sense.  We  have  no  i)ower  to  decide  any- 
thing until  something  is  submitted  to  us  for  decision.  In  this  pre- 
liminary talk  to-day  we  first  called  upon  the  firm  because  we  did 
not  know  who  the  leaders  of  your  side  were  and  did  not  know  where 
to  call  upon  them.  We  expressed  no  opinion,  no  matter  what 
anybody  has  said.  We  never  express  any  opinion  on  any  point 
uhtil  it  is  submitted  to  us.  We  simply  heard  their  story,  which, 
in  substance,  was  that  you  girls  had  some  grievance  in  regard  to 
wages  and  the  operation  of  some  machine,  and  that  that  was  satis- 
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factorily  settled.  The  matter  of  wages  is  not  now  in  controversy, 
as  we  were  told  by  tlie  firm,  and  the  simple  issue  was  that  you 
demanded  the  discharge  of  some  superintendent  or  foreman  and 
that  you  demanded  the  re-employment  of  some  other  officer  or 
foreman  who  had  been  in  the  firm  and  had  been  discharged  since 
this  trouble  began.  We  simply  listened  to  the  story  of  the  firm^ 
and  we  now  desire  to  hear  from  you,  with  a  view,  after  hearing 
you,  of  endleavoring  to  secure  an  adjustment  in  some  way.  Until 
we  have  heard  both  sides  we  can  not  proceed  any  further. 

Miss  Hogan. — ^Work  that  we  were  getting  16  cents  a  dozen  for  Mr. 
Matchett  put  on  the  machine  at  9  cents  a  dozen.  Mr.  Matchett  is  the 
foreman  downstairs.  We  refused  to  do  it  for  9  cents  a  dozen;  he 
offered  us  10  cents  a  dozen;  we  refused  to  do  it  for  10  cents. 
We  said  we  would  do  it  for  16  cents  on  the  table,  where  the  machine 
did  not  give  justice  to  the  work.  We  have  got  to  put  as  much  labor 
on  it  as  it  would  get  on  the  table.  We  have  got  to  do  400  shirts  at 
6  cents  a  dozen  to  make  t2;  we  would  have  to  do  twenty-two  dozen 
at  9  ijents  a  dozen  to  make  |2.  We  struck  against  those  "  fancies  " 
that  were  put  on  the  machine,  with  the  big  cuffs  on,  at  9  cents.  We 
asked  for  13,  and  he  offered  us  11  to  go  back  to  finish  them  after  the 
machine.  Those  shirts  have  a  pair  of  cuffs  on,  besides  the  work  we 
did  for  6  cents. 

Miss  Perry. — ^This  work  was  never  done  on  the  machine  before 
Mr.  Matchett  came  here.  Then  he  started  the  table-work  and  paid 
them  9  cents  a  dozen  for  it.  When  they  did  that  for  him  he  started 
those  "  fancies,"  where  they  have  twenty-four  cuffs  and  a  dozen  of 
shirts,  to  be  starched  for  9  cents  a  dozen.  The  girls  refused  Mr. 
Matchett  and  told  him  they  would  not  do  it  for  9.  He  talked  for 
about  two  hours  and  then  offered  them  10.  They  would  not  accept 
10  either.  They  allowed  6  cents  for  a  dozen  shirts  and  8  cents  for 
two  dozen  of  cuffs,  but  they  were  willing  to  do  them  for  13  cents. 
Then,  since  they  knew  he  was  a  man  cutting  wages,  they  consented 
to  go  back  for  11^  cents  a  dozen  for  this  work,  but  that  they  would 
not  work  under  that  foreman.  And  then  the  table  starchers,  they 
get  16  cents  a  dozen  for  their  work,  and  they  worked  two  days  after 
these  machine  girls  were  out  on  strike.  Mr.  Matchett  offered  their 
24 
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work  to  those  girls  and  would  pay  them  16  cents  for  the  work  that 
he  formierlj  paid  the  machine  girls  6  cents  for.  They  told  Mr. 
Matchett  if  he  would  give  them  a  dollar  a  dozen  they  would  not  do 
it.  Then  the  table  starchers  were,  laid  off,  for  spite  and  nothing 
el«e. 

CJommifisioner  Purcell. — Is  this  Mr.' Matchett  the  superintendent 
or  foreman  that  you  object  to?    . 

Miss  Perry. — Yes,  sir;  be  is  the  foreman  of  the  shirt  starching 
department. 

Commissioner  Purcell. — ^What  was  your  objection  to  him? 

Miss  Perry. — ^They  had  many  objections.  He  was  giving  them 
work  for  9  cents  a  dozen  that  they  formerly  paid  16  cents  a  dozen 
(f6r.  I  am  a  table  starcher.  This  lady  is  a  machine  «tarcher.  She 
is  one  of  the  strikers. 

Miss  Lang. — The  girls  that  worked  under  this  man  for  years  can 
imake  a  statement  that  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear,  of  him  taking  their 
wages  and  keeping  them.  You  can  make  a  <statement  on  that  sub- 
ject better  than  I  can. 

Miss  Cochrane. — His  charges  to  us  girls  were:  3  cents  for  a  mil- 
•dewed  shirt,  5  cents  for  a  cracked  buttonhole,40  cents  for  a  broken 
wristband,  2^  cents  for  a  broken  yoke,  50  cents  for  a  light  damage 
on  the  bosom  (and  we  did  not  get  the  shirt),  f  1  if  we  damaged  a 
•shirt  that  was  eaten  by  rats.  If  we  damaged  a  shirt  that  was  dam- 
♦aged  «o  far  they  could  not  repair  it,  we  were  charged  the  price  of 
it,  and  f  1  for  shirts  eaten  by  rats.  And  he  was  a  man  that  never 
kept  his  word  five  minutes  with  the  girl«  in  the  shop  where  he  has 
worked.  He  would  make  a  statement  and  announce  that  he  would 
'keep  his  word  and  honor  as  a  gentleman,  but  he  would  keep  his 
word  until  his  back  was  turned  to  the  girl,  and  then  he  would  for- 
get about  it. 

Miss  Lang. — One  girl  made  f9  one  week  and  he  took  |3  off  her 
week's  pay.  That  left  her  |6.  What  did  he  do  with  this  money? 
Yet  the  firm  states  that  he  is  an  honest  man. 

Commissioner  Purcell. — Does  he  have  the  handling  of  the  money? 

Miss  Lang. — He  does  not  now,  but  that  is  what  he  did  where  he 
worked  before,  and  this  is  why  the  girls  will  not  work  under  him. 
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Mr.  Searles  was  not  discharged  with  us;  he  was  discharged  two 
days  after  we  went  out.  Then  they  took  in  this  man  Rochford 
in  place  of  him.  Both  of  these  men  worked  in  Cluett's,  and  the 
girls  are  afraid  of  both  of  them.  We  heard  that  Mr.  Searles  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  girls,  but  it  was  a  surprise  to  us.  He  never 
came  to  us  and  we  did  not  see  why  he  was  in  sympathy  with  us. 
They  put  this  man  Rochford  in  his  place,  and  they  could  not  put 
two  worse  men  in  a  man's  place  than  Rochford  and  Matchett. 

Commissioner  Purcell. —  Is  there  any  question  of  wages? 

Miss  Lang. — ^Yes,  sir;  these  girls  went  out  for  16  cents  and  they 
are  still  out  for  it.  They  even  said  this  man  Matchett  was  intoxi- 
cated. The  firm  claimed  they  investigated  and  found  that  he  was 
not,  but  the  girls  say  he  was. 

Miss  Perry. — When  he  first  came  there  he  took  light  table  work 
and  made  it  machine  work  in  order  to  make  himself  a  great  man. 

Miss  Lang. — He  is  like  a  cat  with  ^  mouse;  he  squeezes  them 
when  he  gets  them  under  his  paw- 
Commissioner  Webster. — Is  he  the  man  who  has  been  there  for 
a  year? 

Miss  Lang. — ^Yes,*  sir,  he  is  the  man  who  has  been  there  for  a 
year,  and  the  man  who  has  come  in  since  the  strike  is  worse  than 
he  is.  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  the  tales  these  poor  girls  are  telling 
about  it. 

Commissioner  Webster. — This  has  been  going  on  for  years,  has 
it? 

Miss  Lang. — Yes,  sir,  it  has  been  going  on  for  years  where  he 
was  working  before. 

Commissioner  Purcell. — That  is  all  aside  from  the  main  point. 
Under  what  conditions  would  you  return  to  work? 

Miss  Lang. — Under  the  condition  that  these  two  men  go  out; 
under  those  conditions  and  no  others.  Those  are  the  conditions 
we  stated  to  the  firm  to-day. 

Commissioner  Purcell. — If  those  two  men  were  discharged  the 
girls  would  return  to  work.    The  wages  question  is  all  settled? 

Miss  Lang.— Yes,  sir,  it  is  all  settled.  If  those  two  men  would 
be  discharged  the  girls  would  go  back  to-morrow  morning. 
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Commissioner  Purcell. — Do  you  demand  the  re-employment  of 
Mr.  Searles? 

Miss  Lang. — ^Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Purcell.-*-That  is  another  condition  of  your  re- 
turning to  work? 

Miss  Lang. — ^Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Searles  has  a  contract  with  the  firm 
and  has  a  year  and  a  half  to  serve. 

Commissioner  Purcell. — Well,  you  demand,  as  the  conditions  of 
returning  to  work,  that  those  two  men  be  discharged  and  that  Mr, 
Searles  be  re-employed? 

Miss  Lang. — Yes,  air. 

Commissioner  PurcelK-^What  did  the  firm  say  to  you  when  you 
stated  those  conditions  to  them? 

Miss  Lang.-^he  firm  said  Mr.  Searles  would  not  be  taken  back 
and  those  two  men  would  not  be  discharged. 

Commissioner  Purcell. — ^The  firm  having  objected  to  your  propo- 
sition this  afternoon,  would  you  be  willing  to  make  to  them  a  coun- 
ter-proposition that  you  would  be  willing  to  submit  this  matter 
to  a  board  of  arbitration  chosen  by  the  parties ;  you  to  choose  one 
member,  the  firm  to  choose  another,  and  those  two  to  choose  the 
third? 

Miss  Lang. — ^We  are  not  authorized  to  answer  that. 

Commissioner  Purcell. — ^You  have  stated  conditions  which  tht, 
firm  refused  to  accept,  and  you  are  as    Wide  apart  as  the  poles.  ^ 
Now^  the  next  expedient  is  to  make  that  proposition  to  submit     ., 
the  matter  to  arbitrators  of  your  own  choosing.    You  can  make        V 
that  proposition  directly  to  the  firm  or,  if  you  desire  to  make  that 
proposition  through  your  Board,  you  can  write  to  Mr.  Madden 
and  he  will  present  it  to  the  firm  and  notify  you  of  the  firm's  reply. 
Of  course,  this  Board  does  not  care  to  take  any  cases  of  arbitra- 
tion unless  the  parties  request  it.    If  you  two  parties  should  choose 
to  say  voluntarily  that  you  will  submit  this  matter  to  the  Board, 
we  are  bound  to  act ;  but  it  would  be  just  as  satisfactory  to  us  if 
you  choose  your  own  board  and  abide  by  their  decision,  whether 
they  decide  to  discharge  these  two  men  and  re-employ  the  other 
or  not.    Where  you  stand  now  there  is  no  settlement  or  possibility 
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of  a  settlement.  We  invited  you  to  come  here  this  afternoon,  with 
a  view  of  hearing  yonr  statements  and  suggesting  that  you  choose 
youp  own  arbitrators  and  submit  the  differences  to  them. 

Miss  Lang. —  If  it  was  any  other  man  we  would  think  it  very  im- 
pudent for  us  to  interfere  with  the  firm,  but  where  those  two  men 
have  been  there  have  been  girls  come  time  and  time  again  and  made 
charges  against  them*,  and  girls  have  .said  they  would  face  the  two 
men  and  repeat  these  charges. 

Chairman  Phipps. —  Is  your  main  grievance  against  Mr.  Matchett 
and  Mr.  Rochford,  the  reduction  of  the  wages  of  the  girls  through 
flneff? 

Miss*  Lang. —  Yes,  sir. 

•Chairman  Phipps. —  Has  there  been  any  coonplaint  of  his  condtict 
toward  the  girls,  his  treatment  of  the  girls,  or  any  charges  against 
Ma  reputation? 

•Miss  Lang. —  Is  not  that  bad  treatment,  to  reduce  the  wages  of 
the  girls? 

Chairman  Phipps. —  That  is  not  what  I  mean. 

Miss  Lang. —  No ;  I  understand  what  you  mean. 

Chairman  Phipps. —  Was  this  fining  that  you  complain  of  in  the 
«hop  where  he  is  working  now? 

Miss  Lang.—  It  was  in  Cluett's;  but  the  first  thing  he  did  in  Tim 
ftOo's  was  to  raise  the  prices  and  then  cut  them;  if  he  had  minded 
his  own  business  and  left  the  prices  where  they  were,  I  do  not  think 
there  would  have  been  any  trouble;  so  far  as  the  firm  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  better  firm  in  the  city  to  work  for;  we  have 
worked  there  for  years. 

Commissioner  Purcell. —  Did  you  tell  the  firm  all  these  details 
that  you  have  told  us? 

Miss  Lang. —  Yes,  sir;  we  told  it  to  them. 

Miss  Cochrane. —  I  understood  that  Mr.  Tim  said  he  did  not  want 
to  hear  that,  because  he  thought  we  would  tell  him  too  much;  he 
said  that  to  Annie  Connolly  when  she  went  over  and  waited  upon 
him. 

)  Commissioner  Webster. —  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say 

in  reference  to  the  matter? 
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Miss  Lang. —  Not  at  present ;  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  and 
done,  but  what  is  the  use ;  the  man  has  got  his  pedigree  and  Mr.  Tim 
has  his  record ;  those  are  the  terms  under  which  we  will  go  back, 
first  and  last. 

Chairman  Phipps. —  You  say  that  under  no  conditions  would  the 
girls  go  back  under  these  two  men? 

Miss  Lang. —  No,  sir. 

(Chairman  Phipps. —  Then  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Purcell,  that  you 
submit  the  matter  to  arbitrators,  one  to  be  selected  by  the  girls,  one 
to  be  selected  by  the  firm,  and  the  third  by  the  other  two,  would 
not  meet  with  tEe  approbation  of  the  girls  on  strike? 

Commissioner  Purcell. —  If  you  take  the  position  that  the  girls 
would  not  under  any  circumstances  return  to  work  under  these  two 
men,  that  means  that  you  would  not  submit  the  matter  to  arbitra- 
tion, because  the  arbitrators  might  decide  that  these  two  men  shall 
remain. 

Miss  Hogan. —  Then  we  would  not  go  to  work  under  them;  if  they 
were  put  in  some  other  room  we  would  go  back,  but  we  would  not 
work  under  them. 

Miss  Perry. —  When  we  worked  in  Cluett's  he  would  not  let  a  girl 
talk;  even  at  noon  he  would  not  let  a  girl  talk  to  another  across  iiie 
room;  in  Tim's  he  put  up  a  partition  and  locked  the  door,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  the  girls  would  get  out  in  case  of  fire. 

Chairman  Phipps. —  This  is  what  he  did  in  the  place  he  worked 
before?  ^ 

Miss  Perry. —  No;  this  is  what  he  is  doing  now;  Saturday  when 
we  went  for  our  money,  the  door  was  locked  and  the  girls  could 
notl  get  out. 

Chairman  Phipps. —  I  think  it  would  be  Well  for  these  girls  to 
consider  your  suggestion  to  offer  to  submit  the  matter  to  a  board  of 
anbitpation  to  be  chosen  by  the  parties. 

Commissioner  Purcell. —  If  you  decide  to  make  that  proposition 
you  can  communicate  with  Mr.  Madden  and  he  will  submit  it  to  the 
firm;  will  you  lay  that  suggestion  before  your  body? 

Miss  Lang. —  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Purcell. —  And  whatever  your  action,  notify  Mr. 
Madden,  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  at  Albany. 
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The  conference  then  closed  and  the  meeting  of  the  Board  was 
adjourned,  «ine  die.  ^ 

A  few  days  later  the  girls  returned  to  work  unconditionally. 

\ 


MACHmiSTS. 

BUFFAXO. 

On  the  2d  of  January  thirty-five  ma<cfhinists  and  boiler  makers 
f-mployed  in  •the  boiler  and:  machine  shops  of  the  Wes-tem  New 
iLorfc  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad'  Company,  at  Buffalo,  went  on 
strike.  They  demanded  that  the  old  rate  of  wages  be  restored,  a 
reduction  of  10  per  cent,  having  been  made  over  a  year  before; 
that  instead  of  laying  off  men  the  company  reduce  the  working 
hours;  and  that  certain  men  who  had  been  disdharged  be  rein- 
stated in  their  respective  positions.  When  these  demands  were 
presented  the  master  mechanic  consented  to  the  reduction  of  the  - 
working  horn's,  but  declined  to  reinstate  the  men  who  had  been 
discharged  or  restore  the  old  rates  of  -wages.  Representatives  of 
the  company  claimed  that^very  low  freight  rates  and  lack  of  busi- 
ness made  it  absolutely  necessarjj'  to  reduce  expenses  by  laying 
off  men  in  the  Buffalo  shops  as  well  a^  elsewhere.  On  the  5th  of 
January  the  strike  was  <Ieclared  off,  after  the  company  had  agreed 
to  divide  the  labor  among  the  men  then  in  its  employ,  instead  of 
reducing  the  force  of  workmen. 

On  the  25th  of  July  the  madiine  men  employed  in  a  pump  manu- 
factory in  Buffalo  went  on  strike.  A  shop  rule  prohibited  em- 
ployes from  eating  lun<?h  before  twelve  o'clock  noon,  and  a  boy 
was  discharged  because  he  started  to  eat  before  that  hour.  There- 
upon the  machine  men  left  the  'i^hop,  and  all  the  other  employes, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  were  indirectly  involved 
in  the  trouble.  On  the  28th  of  July  the  employes  returned  to 
work,  after  the  manager  of  the  shop  had  agreed  to  give  them  five 
minutes  for  lunch  dliring  the  forenoon,  that  time  to  be  taken  out 
of  their  lunch  hour  at  nooo. 
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New  York." 

On  the  2l8t  of  April  five  union  machinists  who  were  employed 
in  an  arti'fi<2ial  ym^b  manufa-ctory  at  701  Broadway,  New  York 
<Aty,  struck  against  the  employment  of  a  nonunion  man.  A  few 
days  later  thedr  places  were  filled  by  nonunion  machinists,  and  the 
strike  was  not  successful. 

In  June  bhe  Board  received  information  of  a  strike  of  machinists 
in  the  employ  of  a  New  York  contractor,  but  was  unable  to  obt-ain 
further  particulars. 


MATTRESSMAKERS. 

New  York. 

On  November  27,  1895,  six  mattressmakers  who  were  employed 
in  a  shop  at  104  Essex  street.  New  York  city,  struck  for  an  advance 
in  wages.  After  having  been  out  for  about  two  weeks  they  re- 
turned to  work  without  having  gained  any  concession. 


MESSENGER  BOYS. 

Albany. 

On  the  16th  of  April  fifteen  messenger  boys  who  were  employed 
in  the  Albany  oflSce  of  the  Western  Unton  Telegraph  Company, 
struck  for  an  increase  in  wages- from  2^  to  3  cents  per  message.  The 
next  day  seven  of  the  boys  accepted  the  old  rate  of  wages  and  re- 
turned to  work,  and  the  places  of  the  others  were  filled. 


Utica. 

On  the  24th  of  July  eight  of  the  fourteen  messenger  boys  em- 
ployed in  the  Utica  oflSoe  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
went  on  strike.  Their  alleged  grie\'ance  was  that  one  of  their 
number  had  not  received  all  the  wages  due  him.  The  manager  of 
the  office  stated  that  the  boy  in  question  had  not  given  satisfactory 
service;  that  he  either  failed  to  collect  charges  or  had  not  accounted 
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for  his  collections,  and  the  amount  thait  he  should  hf^ve  accounted 
for  was  deducted  from  his  wages.  The  next  day  other  bojs  were 
•employed  and  the  strike  was  not  su*cceasful. 


METAL  WORKERS. 

New  York. 

On  October  30,  1895,  eig'hteen  metal  ipolishers,  grinders  ajid 
buffers  employed  in  the  iron  works  at  2413  Third  avenue,  New 
York  city,  went  on  strike.  Before  the  depression  in  business  these 
men  worked  fifty-four  hours  per  week,  and  received  ?2,  $2.25  and 
f  2.50  per  day.  They  claimed  that  during  thie  hard  times  they  had 
agreed  to  work  fifty-nine  hours  per  week  for  the  same  daily  rates' 
of  wages,  provided  that  when  business  improved  the  hours'  of  labor 
would  again  be  reduced  to  fifty-four  hours  per  week,  or  the  wages 
would  be  increased  so  as  to  compensate  the  workmen  for  the  extra 
labor.  On  the  26th  of  October  the  workmen  demanded  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  works  either  grant  an  advan<*e  in  wages  of  10 
per  cent,  or  restore  the  half-holiday.  This  demand  was  not  granted 
and  on  the  30th  of  October  the  strike  took  place.  Subsequently 
conferences  were  held  between  the  employers  and  the  employefe, 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  by  both  parties  that  the  wages  would  be 
compared  with  those  paid  in  other  establishments,  and  would  be 
adjusted  accordingly.  With  this  understanding  the  strikers  re- 
turned to  work  on  the  16th  of  November. 


OSWEOO. 


On  September  14th  the  employes  of  a  silver  metal  manufacturing 
comipany  went  on  strike  against  a  proposed  reduction  of  15  per 
cent,  in  wages.  Soon  after  the  factory  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire,  thus  ending  all  negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the  trouble. 
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MILL  HANDS. 

COHOBS. 

On  April  30th  it  was  reported  that  a  strike  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  emiplojes  of  the  finishing  department  of  a  knitting 
mill  at  Cohoes  went  on  strike  against  a  proposed  reduction  in 
wages. 

The  proprietors  of  the  mill,  in  reply  to  a  request  from  the  Board 
for  information,  stated  that  there  was  no  strike;  that  some  of 
their  employes  protested  against  the  transfer  of  certain  work  from 
one  room  to  another,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  they  continued  to 
work  as  usual. 


Oneida. 

On  or  about  the  2d  of  March  the  girls  employed  in  a  knitting  mill 
at  Oneida  went  on  strike  because  of  a  disagreement  in  reference 
to  wages.  One-half  hour  after  the  strike  took  place  Hieir  demands 
were  granted  and  they  returned  to  work. 


SOHAGHTIOOKB. 

On  December  11  it. was  reporfted  that  the  members  of  the  United 
Spinners'  Union  at  Schaghticoke  had  gone  on  strike  to  enforce  a 
demand  for  an  increase  in  wages. 

The  Board  was  unable  to  secure  any  information  relative  16  the 
trouble. 


OVERGAITER  MAKERS. 

New  York. 

On  the  24th  of  January  five  cutters  and  twenty  operatives,  who 
were  employed  in  an  overgaiter  and  legging  manufactory  at  No. 
707  Broadway,  New  York  city,  struck  against  a  reduction  in  wages. 
Their  places  were  temporarily  filled  by  inexperienced  help,  and  the 
strike  continued  for  nine  weeks.     Then  the  employers  made  con- 
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ceBsioB®  that  were  satisfactory  to  the  strikers,  and  all  the  old 
hands  returned  to  work. 

About  the  same  time  ten  cutters  who  were  employed  in  a  factory 
at  No.  610  Broadway  went  on  strike  in  order  to  secure  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  scale  of  wages.  Three  days  later  a  compromise  was 
eflFected  and  the  cutters  returned  to  work.  The  proprietors  of  the 
factory  agreed  to  advance  th^  prices  paid  for  certain  styles  of  work, 
according  to  quality. 


PAVERS. 

Brooklyn. 

On  the  11th  of  May  about  twenty -five  or  thirty  pavers  and  ram- 
mersmen  who  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Brooklyn  Heights  Rail- 
road Company,  struck  for  the  union  schedule  of  wages,  this  action 
having  been  ordered  by  the  delegate  of  the  Pavers'  and  Rammers- 
meij's  Local  Assombly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  They  demanded 
f 4.50  per  day  for  pavers  and  $8.50  per  day  for  rammersmen,  eight 
and  one-half  hours'  labor  to  constitute  a  day's  work.  The  com- 
pany had  been  paying  them  $4  and  |3  per  day  respectively^  for  nine 
hours'  work,  but  gave  them  steady  employment  for  about  ten 
months  in  the  year,  while  contractors  who  paid  the  union  rates  for 
eight  and  one-half  hours'  work  per  day  did  not  furnish  steady  em- 
ployment. The  officials  of  the  company  refused  the  demands  of 
the  employes,  and  immediately  made  arrangements  with  a  con- 
tractor to  do  the  company's  paving.  The  contractor  employed 
most  of  the  men  who  had  gone  on  strike,  and  agreed  to  comply 
with  all  the  requirements  of  the  Local  Assembly. 

On  the  29th  of  June  twenty-four  pavers  and  twelve  rammersmen, 
employed  by  a  contractor  who  was  doing  paving  for  the  Nassau 
Electric  Railroad  Ck)mpany,  struck  against  a  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  pavers  from  50  to  40  cents  pei^^hour  and  a  proportionate  reduc- 
tion in  the  wages  of  rammersmen,  who  had  been  receiving  $3.50  per 
day  for  eight  and  one-half  hours'  work.  This  reduction  was  an- 
nounced on  the  27th  of  June,  and  the  contractor  claimed  that  the 
pavers  who  were  working  on  the  Brooklyn  Heights  railroad  re- 
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ceived  onlj  40  cents  per  hour-  The  delegate  of  the  Pavers'  and 
^lamnieiismen's  Local  Assembly  convinced  the  contractor  that  the 
men  who  were  working  on  the  Brooklyn  Heights  railroad  received 
the  union  rates  of  wages^  and  on  the  301:h  of  June  the  notice  of  re- 
duction w^as  rescinded  and  the  old  rates  of  wages  were  restored. 

On  the  23d  of  July  thirty-six  pavers  and  rammersmen,  who  were 
employed  by  the  same  contractor  in  Ocean  avenue^  Brooklyn  went 
on  strike  because  he  employed  nonunion  pavers  on  work  of  the 
Na«sau  Railroad  Company  in  Fifth  avenue.  After  the  strike  had 
lasted  one  week  the  nonunion  men  were  replaced  by  members  of  the 
Pavers'  and  Rammersmen's  Local  Assembly,  and  all  hands  returned 
to  work. 

On  the  30th  of  October  the  pavers  and  rammersmen  employed  by 
the  City  Works  Department  of  Brooklyn  went  on  strike  because  of 
the  discharge  of  a  fellow  workman  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
department  for  ten  years.  They  claimed  that  the  man  in  question 
had  been  discharged  because  he  failed  to  oontribute  to  the  cam- 
paign fund.  Before  the  strike  was  ordered  the  business  agent  of 
the  Local  Assembly  called  on  the  foreman  of  the  gang,  the  engineer 
in  charge  of  street  construction  and  the  commissioner  of  city  worksw 
The  engineer  claimed  that  the  man  in  question  had  been  charged 
with  not  performing  sufficient  work,  but  when  the  business  agent 
offered  to  prove  that  such  a  charge  was  untrue,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  present  his  proofs.  When  the  circumstances  were  ex- 
plained to  the  commissioner  he  ordered  the  engineer  to  reinstate 
the  discharged  employe  and  place  him  in  another  gang.  This  order 
was  not  oibeyed,  and  on  the  30th  of  Octoiber  the  strike  took  place. 
The  next  day  the  demand  of  the  workmen  was  granted,  and  the 
strike  was  declared  off. 


New  York. 

On  or  about  November  8,  1895,  Cement,  Asphalt  and  Artificial 
Stone  Constructors'  Union  No.  1  ordered  a  strike  on  several  paving 
jobs  in  New  York  city  because  the  contractors  employed  some  non- 
Tinion  workmen.  Sixty  men  quit  work.  The  strike  lasted  three 
days  and  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  the  nonunion  men. 
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On  the  7th  of  May,  twentj-five  pavers  and  rammersmen  who 
were  working  in  Pitt  street,  between  Houston  and  Broome  streets, 
went  on  strike  because  of  alleged  discrimination  against  Knights  of 
Labor  by  a  subcontractor  who  had  charge  of  the  curb-setting. 
Knights  of  Labor,  who  had  been  employed  on  this  work,  were  laid 
off  by  the  subcontractor  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  work  for 
ttem,  and  immediately  thereafter  their  places  were  filled  by  mem- 
bers of  an  open  trade  union.  By  common  consent  the  open  trade 
union  monopolized  the  work  done  inside  the  stone  yards,  while  the 
Knights  of  Labor  enforced  their  right  to  outside  work.  Fpur  days 
•af ter  the  strike  took  place  the  objectionable  men  were  removed  and 
Knights  of  Labor  were  employed. 

On  the.  13th  of  July  the  pavers,  rammersmen  and  curb-setters 
employed  on  a  paving  job  in  Waverly  place,  near  Broadway,  went 
on  strike.  On  Saturday,  July  11th,  the  subcontractor  to  whom  the 
work  had  been  let,  discharged  a  member  of  the  German  Pavers' 
Union,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  able  to  do  a  fair  day's  work. 
The  pavers',  rammersmen's  and  eurb-setters^  organizations  were 
opposed  to  the  subletting  of  city  work,  and,  upon  receiving  proof 
<that  this  work  was  being  done  by  a  subcontractor,  the  representa- 
»tive8  of  the  several  organizations  ordered  a  strike.  Soon  after  the 
•men  struck,  the  company  that  had  sublet  the  contract  agreed  to 
reinstate  the  man  who  had  been  discharged  and  pay  the  workmen 
<by  the  day.  On  these  conditions  the  men  returned  to  work  and  the 
strike  was  declared  off. 


PICTURE  FRAME  MAKERS. 

Straousb. 

On  the  2d  of  August  about  seventy-five  men  employed  in  a  picture 
frame  manufactory  at  24'6  James  street,  Syracuse^  struck  against  a 
proposed  reduction  in  wages  of  10  per  cent.  Several  conferences 
wefe  held  between  the  proprietors  of  the  factory  and  representa- 
tives of  the  workmen,  and  on  the  17th  of  August  it  was  agreed  that 
there  should  be  no  reduction  in  wages.  The  strike  was  then  de- 
clared off  and  the  employes  returned  to  work. 
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FBIKTINa  TRADES. 

BOOKBINDEBS. 

New  York. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  eighty  girls  and  twenty  men,  employed  in 
the  bookbinding  department  of  a  printing  and  publishing  company 
in  New  York  city,  struckagainst  a  reduction  in  wages.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  company  stated  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  a  mis- 
understanding. The  employes  worked  by  the  piece,  and  the  methods 
of  doing  the  work  were  materially  changed,  certain  concessions  be- 
ing made  by  the  employer.  An  apparent  reduction  took  place  in 
the  scale,  but  with  the  changed  methods  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment was  arrived  at,  and  all  hands  returned  to  work.  The  strike 
lasted  one  week. 


New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

On  the  2d  of  July  about  forty-five  men  who  were  employed  in  the 
bookbindery  of  Braunsworth,  Mann  and  Barber,  in  Brooklyn,  went 
on  strike  in  order  to  force  the  firm  to  grant  the  scale  of  prices  that 
had  been  adopted  by  Local  Union  No.  1,  of  New  York  city,  and' 
Local  Union  No.  3,  of  Brooklyn,  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Bookbinders,  and  had  been  submitted  to  the  employing  book- 
binders of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  vicinity,  in  November,  1895. 
On  the  6th  of  July  a  similar  strike  took  place  in  the  bindery  of 
Edw  in  Ives  and  Bons,  in  New  York  city,  and  forty-eight  men  and 
boys  quit  work.  They  were  afterwards  followed  by  the  goldlayers, 
stampers  and  gilders,  and  about  one  week  later  most  of  the  girls 
who  were  employed  in  the  bindery  also  quit  work;  the  number  of 
hands  on  <strike  being  increased  from  forty-eight  to  104.  The  girls 
who  worked  in  the  Brooklyn  bindery  joined  the  union  about  a  week 
after  the  strike  took  place,  and  a  few  days  later  two  of  their  num- 
ber were  laid  off  or  discharged.  Then  the  other  girls,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  thirty-five,  went  out  on  strike. 

During  July  and  August  members  of  the  Board  held  several  inter- 
views with  members  of  the  two  firms  and  with  representatives  of  the 
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Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  and  made  rei)eated  efforts  to  adjust 
the  differences,  but  without  success.  Finally  the  Board  decided  to 
formally  investigate  the  causes  of  the  trouble,  and  for  that  purpose 
a  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  city  on  the  31et  of  August,  all 
the  members  of  the  Board  being  present. 

Following  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings : 

Chairman  Phipps. —  Gentlemen :  We  are  met  here  to-day  in  the 
performance  of  our  duties  as  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Ar- 
bitration to  look  into  the  differences  existing  between  the  firm  of 
Edwin  Ives  &  Sons  and  their  workmen,  and  conforming  to  section 
9,  chapter  63  of  the  Laws  of  New  York,  which  I  will  read  for  your 
information^  if  you  are  not  already  acquainted  with  it:  "When- 
ever a  strike  or  lockout  shall  occur  or  is  seriously  threatened  in  any. 
part  of  the  State,  and  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board,  it 
shall  be  its  duty,  and  it  is  hereby  directed  to  proceed,  as  soon  as. 
practicable,  to  the  locality  of  such  strike  or  lockout  and  put  itself 
in  communication  with  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  and  endeavor 
by  mediation  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  of  such  controversy; 
and  if  in  its  judgment  it  is  deemed  best  to  mquire  into  the  cause  or 
causes  of  the  controversy,  and  to  that  end  the  Board  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  subpoena  witnesses,  compel  their  attendance,  and  send 
for  persons  and  papers,  in  like  manner  and  with  the  same  powers 
as  it  is  authorized  to  do  by  section  seven  of  this  act." 
'  The  differences  which  have  been  existing  between  what  is  known 
as  the  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders  and  members  of  that  trade  have 
been  in  progress  for  some  weeks.  Any  effort  which  may  haveTbeen 
made  looking  towards  a  settlement  of  these  differences  by  mediation 
has  of  course,  as  you  all  understand,  been  of  no  avail,  and  the  Board 
has  deemed  it  best  to  in(Juire  into  the  cause  or  causes  of  this  contro- 
versy. To  that  end  we  are  met  here  to-day,  and  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  those  in  interest,  in  order  that  we  may  have  in  the  official 
record  the  testimony  which  may  prove  of  benefit  to  the  State  and 
to  the  trade  in  general. 
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Benjamin  Boden,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Phipps : 

Q.  Mr.  Boden,  would  you  kindly  present  to  the  Board,  as  con- 
cisely as  possible,  a  statement  of  the  differences  existing  between 
your  union,  known  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  and  the  firm 
known  as  Edwin  Ives  &  Sons,  against  whom  this  strike  has  been 
made?  A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  25th  of  November,  1895,  the  scale  of 
prices  and  wages  regulating  our  trade  was  printed  and  adopted;  on 
the  26th  of  November^  1895,  a  copy  of  this,  with  also  a  copy  of  the 
board  measurements,  was  presented  to  the  several  employing  book- 
binders of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City,  through  the 
medium  of  the  mail,  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  this  character: 

"INTERNATIONAL   BI^OTHERHOOD    OF   BOOKBINDERS. 

"  Local  Unions  Nos.  1  and  3. 
"  Mr. 

"  Dear  Sir. —  In  preseniing  the  enclosed  scale  of  prices  and  wages, 
etc.,  our  only  object  is  to  secure  a  living  wage  for  the  task  we  are 
called  upon  to  perform,  and  not  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the 
conduct  of  your  business  if  you  act  fairly  with  us. 

"  We  believe  that  in  adopting  a  method  of  this  character  we  are 

affording  our  employers  an  equal  chance  to  compete  successfully, 

inasmuch  as  they  may  know,  when  seeking  a  contract^  the  price 

they  .are  expected  to  pay  for  the  labor  to  be  employed  in  carrying 

out  the  same;  and,  as  said  scale  is  the  result  of  careful  preparation 

and  is  the  average  prices  paid  in  the  trade  and  not  the  maximum, 

no  employer  can  justly  say  that  it  in  the  slightest  degree  presents 

an  aspect  of  exorbitance,  and,  therefore,  we  fail  to  see  any  reason 

why  it  should  n»t  be  accepted.    If  you  desire  to  discuss  the  enclosed 

matter,  we  should  be  pleased  to  meet  you,  and  can  be  reached  by 

addressing 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

■**  70  East  Fourth  street,  Bookbinders'  Local  Unious  1  and  3,  New 
York  city. 
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*'  P.  S. — ^We  desire  jou,  if  agreeable,  to  sign  one  of  the  enclosed 
copies  and  return  to  above  named  committee." 

(A  copy  of  the  foregoing  letter  was  offered  and  received  in  evi- 
dence and  marked  exhibit  A.) 

That  accompanied  the  scale  of  prices  and  wages.  After  that 
had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  employers  and  there  was  no 
reply  to  it,  I  personally  interviewed  as  many  of  the  empjoyers  as  I 
possibly  could.  ^Among  the  number  were  Messrs.  Ives  &  Sons.  I 
was  compelled  to  go  there  on  several  occasions  regarding  minor 
matters  in  the  concern,  and  each  time  I  went  there,  or  almost  every 
time  I  went  there,  I  entered  into  discussion  with  Mr.  Ives  regard- 
ing the  scule  of  wages  and  asked  him  his  opinion.  His  opinion 
was  the  scale  was  all  right,  but  he  believed  some  difference  should 
be  made  in  the  scale  to  provide  for  long  runs.  What  we  mean  by 
that  is  jobs  coming  all  along,  a  hundred,  two  hundred  and  three 
hundred  thousand  books.  I  told  him  that  was  the  proposition  we 
had  formed,  and  if  he  had  any  other  I  would  be  pleased  to  present 
it  to  the  organization  I  had  the  honor  of  representing,  but,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  figures,  I  contended  that  would  be  the  only 
scale  we  could  stand,  by.  After  considerable  discussion  regarding 
this  matter,  I  finally  called  upon  Mr.  Ives  and  informed  him  that 
we  desdred  an  answer  as  to  whether  he  would  adopt  the  scale  or  no. 
He  thought  at  the  time  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  scale 
until  the  Employing  Bookbinders'  Association  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  arranging  for  a  conference  at  which  this  scale  would  be 
submitted,  and  they  could  make  suchalterationsin  it  as  would  meet 
with  our  approval,  and  we  could  make  such  alterations  as  would 
meet  with  their  approval.  He  suggested  that  I  wait  on  Mr.  Rutter, 
-the  president  of  that  association.  I  did  so  three  different  times, 
and  I  asked  Mr.  Ives  to  do  so.  When  I  appeared  there  I  informed 
him  I  was  there  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ives  to  obtain  a  conference 
jbetween  the  Employing  Bookbinders'  Association  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Bookbinders  of  this  city;  if  there  was  any  portion  of  the 
Bcate  we  could  not  agree  upon,  we  could  argue  the  matter  without 
beiBg  compelled  to  resort  to  a  strike.  I  found  my  efforts  failed 
to  bring  about  that  conference.  I  asked  Mr.  Ives  to  use  his  influ- 
25 
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ence  in  the  matter,  and  he  evidently  met  with  the  same  results 
that  I  did,  owing  to  the  fact  of  him  knowing  that  the  Board  of  the 
Bosses'  Association  would  never  agree  to  meet  u®.  Then  I  waited 
on  Mr.  Ives  and  told  him  I  did  not  see  any  nece^ity  of  waitin^^  any 
longer;  il  was  either  accept  the  scale  or  reject  it  in  toto.  He  said: 
"  1  think  we  can  arrange  this  matter,  and  we  can  agree  upon  letting 
these  long  runs  finish  up;  if  you  allow  me  to  finish  up  three 
contracts  I  have  on  hand  for  Caldwells,  Lupton  and  H.  B. 
Claflin  &  Co.  why,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  finish  the  con- 
tracts for  these  three  firms,  we  may  be  enabled  to  arrange  the 
difference  existing  between  the  organization  and  our  firm  regard- 
ing long  runs/'  I  told  him  that  we  had  given  the  firm  from  the  25th 
of  November,  1895,  until  the  6th  of  July,  1896,  to  consider  the  prop- 
osition and  make  these  arrangements,  and,  as  that  had  not  been 
done,  I  saw  no  necessity  for  waiting  any  longer;  but  to  meet  with 
his  wishes  I  agreed  to  call  a  meeting  of  his  employes  and  present 
the  matter  to  them  just  exactly  as  he  had  presented  it  to  me.  On  the 
6th  of  July  I  called  the  men  together  at  twelve  o'clock  noon,  when 
they  quit  for  dinner;  presented  Mr.  Ives'  proposition  to  them;  and 
«they  unanimously  refused  to  accept  it,  claiming  it  would  be  unfair 
to  other  employers  in  town  who  were  agreeable  to  paying  the 
•scale,  if  Messrs.  Ives  &  Sons  and  Braunworth,  Munn  &  Barber 
would  pay  it;  and  that  they  would  refuse  to  continue  at  work  for 
•the  firm  after  one  o'clock  P.  M.  of  July  6th  unless  the  firm  agreed 
<to  pay  the  scale.  I  reported  to  Mr.  Ives  at  half-past  twelve  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  action  of  his  employes,  which  was  endorsed  by 
«the  executive  committee  of  the  bookbinders'  unions,  and  at  three 
minutes  of  one  he  said,  "  I  can  not  pay  the  scale,  and  you  can  let 
the  men  go."  And  the  men  went  out  at  one  o'clock;  forty-eight  men 
•and  boys  walked  out  at  that  hour.  They  were  afterwards  followed 
•by  what  we  term  the  stampers  and  gold-layers,  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  gilders.  About  one  week  after  the  men  and  boys  were 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  the  gold-layers,  we  succeeded  in  causing  the . 
girls  that  were  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  Mr.  Ives^ 
•shop  to  become  members  of  Local  Union  No.  43  of  our  organization ; 
and,  Mr.  Ives  learning  of  that  (either  did  it  himself  or  his  forelady 
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did  it  of  her  own  volition),  carried  around  a  document,  the  exact 
wording  of  which  we  are  not  in  possession  of,  but  which  meant 
that  unless  the  girls  employed  therein  would  stand  by  the  firm  in 
preference  to  the  union  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise  there,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  seek  employment  el'sewhere.  They  were 
given  until  twelve  o'clock  noon  of  July  13th  to  agree  to  sign  this 
document;  and  in  preference  to  that,  thirty  of  his  employes,  females, 
walked  out  of  the  establishment  and  are  at  present  on  strike — mak- 
ing the  total  hands  on*  strike  104.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
no  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Ives  to  settle  the  difference.  He  has  pro- 
ceeded to  endeavor  to  fill  our  places  with  such  mechanic^  as  he 
'Could  procure^  and  he  has  caused  to  be  Created  three  establish-' 
ments,  generally  termed  sweat-shops,  where  book  covers  are  man- 
ufactured for  the  International  Bible  Company;  and  we  propose 
showing  in  this  investigation,  by  witnesses  that  are  in  the  room  at 
present,  that  men  and  women  are  empfoyed  seven  days  a  week  on 
the  manufacture  of  those  covers,  under  conditions  that  no  first 
class  mechanic  would  accept.  We  also  propose  to  show  that  he  has 
cau'sed,  through  farming  out  the  work  in  this  character,  the  em- 
ployment of  a  man  at  the  sum  of  50  cents  per  day  wages,  who, 
through  the  small  sum  secured,  was  compelled  to  lodge  in  the  work- 
•shop  and  depend  upon  the  employer  for  his  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  also  will  ask  for  an  investigation  of  the  Factory  Inspec- 
tor's reports  or  records  that  will  show  that  at  least  one  minor  was 
compelled  to  discontinue  work  for  this  firm;  and  we  have  a  witness 
who  will  swear  that  when  the  representatives  of  the  Factory  In- 
spector's office  visited  the  establishment,  and  also  when  the  Gerry 
Society  officers  visited  the  establishment,  minors  were  hid  away 
from  their  view.  We  can  also  prove  to  this  Board  that  the  scale 
of  prices  and  wages  that  we  are  asking  Messrs.  Ives  &  Sons  to  adopt 
i-s  already  in  force  in  a  number  of  shops  in  the  two  cities  of  New 
•York  and  Brooklyn;  that  we  have  not  asked  anything  unreasonable 
of  the  firm,  but  in  many  cases  we  have  caused  reductions.  Our  aim 
has  been  to  cause  the  equalizing  of  payments,  so  that  all  men  in  the 
various  branches  can  exist  fairly  and  properly  and  according  to 
American  conditions;  and  that  we  exacted  of  the  firm,  as  of  all 
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others,  that  a  boj  entering  the  establishment  for^the  purpose  of 
becoming  a  bookbinder  shall  be  taught  the  art  of  bookbinding 
rather  than  be  created  a  specialist  of,  which  the  manufacturers  ane 
prone  to  do,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  means  of  causing  th^j 
product  of  the  firm  to  be  manufactured  much  cheaper  than  it 
would  be  under  ordinary  circumstances  or  union  regulations.  A 
specialist  in  our  trade,  if  the  Board  desires  that  information^  means 
a  person  that  simply  makes  a  cloth  binding  that  covers  the  book, 
or  simply  puts  the  round  in  the  back  of  the  book  or  simply  places 
the  headline  on  the  book.  The  bookbinder  is  one  who  can  take  the 
book  from  the  sewing  machine  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  pur- 
chaser. That  is  all  we  have  desired.  We  can  show  that  boys  who 
have  served  there  five,  six  or  seven  years  are  simply  specialists.  The 
greater  portion  of  their  lives  has  been  ruined.  He  would  not  teach 
the  boys  the  art  of  bookbinding;  he  taught  them  to  be  specialists 
rather  than  bookbinders. 

By  Chairman  Phipps: 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  transmitted,  through  the  mail,  your 
printed  slips  of  union  rates  and  wages,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying forms,  at  the  same  time  requesting  them  to  sign  the  same? 
A.  Yes,  sir." 

Q.  At  the  time  you  sent  this  to  Ives  &  Sons  you  sent  the  same 
to  all;  did  you  receive  favorable  replies  from  other  establishments?  • 
A.  I  did  from  one  establishment. 

Q.  They  did  not  all  join  in  at  once,  with  the  exception  of  Messrs. 
Ives  &  Sons  and  this  firm  in  Brooklyji?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Since  then  have  any  others  signed  your  contract?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  who  have  signed  and  are  main- 
taining what  is  known  as  the  union  sicale  of  wages?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  number  of  the  bookbinders  who  do  not  con- 
form to  that  scale?  A.  There  are  not  a  great  number;  there  are 
some  who  do  not  conform  to  the  scale  in  its  entirety,  but  they  are 
so  close  to  it  that  the  organization  decided  that  those  who  are  the 
farthest  away  from  the  scale  should  be  the  first  to  adopt  it,  be- 
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cause  we  eould  easily  secure  the  adoption  of  it  in  those  offices 
where  thej  are  one  or  two  ipoints  in  one  or  two  departments  awaj 
from  the  scale;  we  do  not  ask  anything  unreasonable,  and  we  do 
not  a«k  t^iose  firms  to  sign  it  unless  they  wish  to,  because  we  are 
getting  more  from  those  firms  by  keeping  the  scale  away  from 
their  houses  than  we  would!  get  if  we  asked  them  to  sign  it  or 
attempted  to  force  them  to  sign  it. 

Q.  You  have,  as  indicated  by  your  sitatement,  a  desire  to  intro- 
duce certain  testimony  as  to  certain  points?    A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  If  you  have  completed  your  statement  we  would  like  to  hear 
your  witnesses?  A.  I  have  completed  the  statement  as  far  as  I 
choose  to  go  at  this  time;  I  wish  to  have  the  privilege  to  resume 
my  testimony  at  any  time  I  desire. 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  How  many  shops  were  not  paying  the  scale?  A.  There  were 
three  that  were  paying  it  all  but  one  or  two  points. 

Q.  How  many  firms  refused  to  pay  it?  A.  There  were  two 
firms  that  refused  to  discuss  the  scale  on  the  ground  that  their 
men  were  paid  better  wages  than  the  scale  called  for;  that  was  not 
true,  however;  it  was  their  excuse;  those  that  were  paying  the 
scale^  except  one  or  two  points,  as  I  said,  they  will  pay  the  scale 
as  soon  as  Ives  &  Sons  and  Braunworth,  Munn  &  Barber,  in 
Brooklyn,  will  pay  it,  because  they  are  the  chief  competitors;  were 
they  to  adopt  the  scale  it  would  cause  them  an  absolute  loss, 
while  these  two  firms  were  allowed  to  run  as  at  present;  the 
other  houses  would  only  get  the  work  that  was  left  by  these  two 
finm^^ 

By  Commissioner  Purcell:  * 

Q.  How  many  shops  are  there  in  your  trade?  A.  There  are 
thirty-four  shops  that  we  consider  hookbinderdes. 

Q.  About  how  many  hands  do  they  employ  all  together?  A. 
About  1,200;  that  is  1,200  men  and  boys. 

Q.  How  many  hands  all  together,  men  and  women?  A.  About 
3,000. 
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Q.  How  many  are  out  on  strike?  A:  One  Ixundred  and  eighty- 
four;  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  these  other  firms  would 
have  adopted  our  scale  if  those  two  houses  would  have  agreed  to 
irf:,  the  strike  would  have  'been  general;  but  these  firms  agreeing 
to  pay  the  scale  as  soon  ae  those  two  firms  paid  it,  took  away  the 
necessity  for  any  foolish  or  unreasonable  strikes. 

Q.  I  understand,  then^  it  is  only  the  employes  of  these  two  firms 
that  are  out?    A.  Yes,  sir*  » 


Thomas  P.  Mulldgan,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Pihipps: 

Q.  You  ar^  an  employe  of  Edwin  Ives  &  Sons?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  length  of  time  were  you  employed  by  them?  A. 
Four  years  and  two  months. 

Q.  In  what  capacity?    A.  A  cloth-case  maker. 

Q.  You  were  known,  s^s  Mr.  Boden  stated,  as  slhop  steward?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  a  week  before  the  strike  took  plaee. 

Q.  That  is,  the  steward  representing  your  organization?  A. 
No,  sir;  representing  the  men  in  the  shop  for  the  organization. 

Q.  You  were  employed  by  Messrs.  Edwin  Ives  &  Sons  until  the 
time  of  the  strike?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  out  on  strike  with  the  men  at  that  time,  one 
o^'clock  on  July  6th?    A.  Yes,,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Boden: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  tfce  number  of  boys  that  Mr.  Ives  employed 
in  that  establishment  previous  to  the  strike,  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  business?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  six  boys  employed  in 
the  Bible  department. 

Q.  About  the  remainder  of  the  ^op?  A.  On  the  forwarding 
floor  there  were  five;  that  is,  actually  working  at  bookbinding. 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  What  were  the- ages  of  those  (boys?  A.  They  ranged  from 
eixteien  to  twenty. 
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ByMr.  Boden: 

Q.  The  remainder  of  the  boys  around  the  shop  were  doing  wliat? 
A.  Tru-cking,  or  portering,  I  might  call  it. 

Q.  What  were  their  ages?  A.  Their  ages  ranged  from  fifteen 
up  to  twenty  or  so. 

Q.  Doting  the  time  you  were  there  did  you  ever  see  a  boy  taught 
any  more  than  one  branch  of  the  trade?    A.  Only  one.  ' 

Q.  He  was  taught  how  many  branches?    A.  He  was  taught  two'. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge,  did  Ives  &  Sons,  during  the  time  you 
were  employed  by  thefn,  ever  teach  a  boy  the  art  of  bookbinding? 
A.  Never;  not  in  its  entirety,  as  it  should  be  taught. 

By  Chairman  Phipps: 

Q.  Were  these  boys  known  to  the  trade  as  apprentices?  A. 
In  five  cases  I  believe  they  were  apprenticed  to  the  union;  we 
recognized  them  as  apprentices;  the  remainder  were  not. 

By  Mr.  Boden: 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Board  what  you  believe  were  the  causes 
that  led  up  to  the  strike?  A.  About  two  years  ago  we  were  very 
dull  in  the  shop;  it  was  a  very  bad  time  all  over  the  country,  and 
we  had  scarce  anything  to  do^  and  Mr.  Ives  told  us  he  could  procure 
a  large  contract  from  Messrs.  F.  Lupton&  CJo.,  the  publishers,  on 
a  very  cheap  class  of  work,  novels  particularly,  and  if  we  could 
come  down  from  the  regular  prices  he  could  gain  that  contract 
and  could  keep  us  going  for  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half.  We  had 
a  consultation  in  reference  to  it.  We  knew  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs; there  was  not  hardly  a  job  in  the  shop  at  the  time;  and  we 
agreed  to  do  this  one  job  for  that  price.  That  job  continued  to  run 
for  eighteen  months;  it  is  not  completed  yet.  They  get  the  work 
in  regularly;  they  are  in  lots  of  500  or  1,000  each;  they  are  a  very 
common  kind  of  binding.  After  we  did  that  there  was  a  machine 
eame  in  the  market,  the  case-making  machine,  which  they  claim 
they  can  do  our  work  by.  Whenever  we  made  any  objection  he 
held  that  in  our  faces  as  a  threat.  In  the  meantime  the  union  was 
j)reparing  the  scale.    We  worked  along.    He  got  other  contracts 
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and  foisted  them  upon  us,  and  we  did  them  for  the  one  rate.  It 
went  so  far  we  thought  the  scale  would  be  put  in  force  any  minute 
that  would  cause  him  to  pay  the  full  price.  ^That  is  all  I  have  to 
say  in  that  matter.  It  is  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  cheap 
work  that  we  ask  the  regular  prices  for. 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  Was  there  not  some  contract  for  binding  a  large  number  of 
Bibles  for  some  missionary  cause  that  the  men  agreed  they  would 
not  strike  until  that  contract  was  fulfilled?  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  that?  A.  No,  sir;  but  some  employe  in  the  Bible  de- 
partment may  tell  you  that  later  on. 

By  Mr.  Boden: 

Q.  You  never  knew  of  any  compact  between  the  employers  and 
employes  in  Ives'  establishment  that  bound  the  employes  to  per- 
form a  certain  amount  of  work  upon  any  book  before  a  strike  was 
either  considered  or  entered  into?  A.  No,  sir,  never;  the  arrange- 
ment we  made  with  him  was  only  verbal;  there  was  not  any  com- 
pact with  him;  it  was  not  bi^iding  on  us;  we  could  give  it  up  any 
time  we  had  a  mind  to. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  any  compact?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  agreed  to?    A.  No,  sir;  never. 

By  Chairman  Phipps: 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  firm  asking  the  men  to  make  certain  conces- 
sions in  order  that  they  might  make  this  contract  for  cheap  work? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  large  concessions  from  your  regular  scale  of 
wages?  A.  The  class  of  work  would  not  afford  the  regular  prices 
paid,  but  in  this  case  it  was  10  cents  per  100  books  on  the  case- 
makings  and  in  the  head  banding  and  lining  department  also. 

Q.  What  size  books  were  they?    A.  Twelve  mo. 

Q.  What  were  the  concessions  made  by  you  on  the  head  banding 
and  lining?  A.  Head  banding  and  lining  was  8  cents;  those  are  the 
only  two  departments. 
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13.  The  case-making  was;  cloth,  40  cents?  A.  Forty  cents  is  the 
regular  price;  we  got  30  for  it. 

Q.  It  was  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent.,  or  practically  25  per  cent, 
on  the  head  banding  and  lining?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  speak  of  concessions  being  made  on  the  two  operations 
of  piecework;  was  there  a  concession  asked  or  demanded  by  them 
on  the  week  wages?    A.  None  asked,  sir. 

Q.  So  if  you  had  any  of  your  men  working  at  your  union  scale, 
fl8  per  week,  they  still  received  that  weekly  wage?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  think  there  was  a  dollar  difference  on  some  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  men  working  at  head  binding  and  lining  on  week 
work  and  others  on  piecework?  A.  No,  it  is  all  piecework  in  Ives' 
in  that  particular  branch. 

By  Mr.  Boden: 

Q.  Previous  to  the  men  desiring  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
ficale  in  that  establishment  was  there,  to  your  knowledge,  any  dis- 
content existing  among  them  regarding  the  prices  x>aid?  A.  Yes, 
eir;  I  'believe  in  the  casing-in  department  there  was;  that  is  the 
weekworkers;  I  don't  think  they  got  the  regular  scale. 

Q.  Nor  in  your  department  you  did  not  get  the  regular  scale?  A. 
No. 

Q.  Nor  in  the  head  banding  and  lining  you  did  not  get  the  regular 
scale?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  number  of  boys  were  employed  that  caused  men  to 
be  idle?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  men  were  not  satisfied  with  the  prices  they  received  on 
that  class  of  work?  A.  They  never  were;  they  were  always  kick- 
ing. 

,      Q.  And  the  firm  were  threatening  to  introduce  the  contract  sys- 
tem in  the  oasing-in  department.   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  object?  A.  So  thait  if  a  man  would  have  a  couple 
of  boys  they  could  get  along,  and  the  others  would  not  be  required 
4Uiy  longer. 
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By  Chairman  PMpps: 

Q.  YoTi  «ay  that  when  you  complained  of  the  prices  paid  for 
case-making  it  would  1)e  held  up  to  you  as  a  threat  that  they  would 
get  a  case-making  machine?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  a  case-making  machine  now?  A.  No,  sir;  not  pre- 
vious to  the  strike. 

Q.  Are  there  any  case-making  machines  in  use  in  New  York? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  in  three liouses  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  And  they  come  in  under  your  scale,  too?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


James  Hudson,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Chairman  Phipps : 

Q.  You  were  employed  by  Edwin  Ives  &  Sons?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  length  of  time  had  you  been  employed?  A.  The 
last  eighteen  months. 

Q.  You  were  employed  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike  of  July  6th  ?" 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  trade  is.  that  of  bookbinder?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  employed  in  what  branch?    A.  Casing-in. 

Q.  What  is  known  as  case-making?    A.  Casing-in. 

By  Mr.  Boden: 

Q.  Mr.  MeCauley  is  the  foreman  for  Messrs.  Ives  &  Sons,  is  he 
not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  MeCauley  at  any  time  suggest  to  you  that  you  accept 
the;  position  of  head  caser-in,  under*contract  to  hire  as  many  boys 
as  you  desired,  and  case-in  books  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per 
hundred?  A.  He  did;  although  Mr.  Ives  offered  that  to  me  before 
he  came  there;  Mr.  Edwin  Ives  did  himself;  then  MeCauley,  two  or 
three  nights  after  he  became  foreman,  asked  me  to  go  home  with 
him;  he  said,  "  Hudson,  I  am  going  to  make  a  personal  friend  of 
you;  "  I  said,  "  Is  that  so?  "  he  said  ^'  yes; "  he  said  "  I  am  going 
to  make  a  contract  with  you  to  take  all  the  boys  you  want  and  do 
the  casing-in   for  25   cents   per   hundred,   and   get   rid  of  the 
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other  two  men  in  the  shop;  '*  I  said  "  No,'  Mr.  MeOauley,  I  will  not 
do  that,  and  I  would  not  do  it  for  25  cents  a  hundred;"  he 
said,  "  if  you  don't  do  that,  we  will  get  a  man  who  will  do  it."     * 

Q.  How  much  is  the  priee  you  get?  A.  Thirty-five  cents  a  hun- 
dred. 

Q.  And  he  wanted  you  to  take  a  contract  to,  do  that  for  25  cents 
a  hundred?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  hire  my  own  help. 

Q.  And  how  much  would  you  pay  that  help?  A.  About  f4  a 
week. 

Q.  And,  if  you  took  that  contract,  how  many  men  would  be 
thrown  into  idleness  through  that?    A.  Two  men  and  two  boys. 

Q.  And  you  would  be  forced  to  employ  boys  to  make  a  wage  for 
yourself  at  25  cents  a  hundred?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^ow  much  would  your  wage  amount  to  under  the  contract 
system;  state  it  at  1,000  books  a  day?  A.  I  woilld  make  about  f38 
or  |40  a  week. 

Q.  How-much  were  you  getting  a  week  up  tothe  time  the  strike 
took  place?  A.  I  was  getting  flTa  week;  I  asked  the  firm  for  a 
dollar  more  and  they  said,  "  Why,  we  can  get  all  the  men  we  want 
for  a  great  deal  less  than  we  are  pa\ing  you." 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  before  you  worked  for  Ives  &  Sons? 
A.  Eighteen  dollars. 

Q.  Didyou'ever  work  for  any  less?    A.  I  worked  for  f  15  once. 

Q.  What  work  was  that?    A.  Tipping  and  pasting. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  worked  for  fl5  a  week?  A. 
About  20  years  of  age. 

Q.  In  case  you  accepted  the  contract  under  Messrs.  Ives  &  Sons, 
what  would  you  expect  the  organization  would  do?  A.  Throw  me 
out  of  there.  j 

Q.  Why?  A.  For  the  simple  reason  they  do  not  allow  the  con- 
tract system. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  they  do  not  allow  the  contract  system? 
A.  Because  it  is  an  injustice  to  my  fellow  workmen. 

Q.  It  causes  them  to  remain  in  idleness?    A.  Remain  in  idleness. 

Q.  If  a  boy  worked  for  you  for  four  years  under  the  contract  sys- 
tem, what  would  he  know  at  the  end  of  the  four  years?    A.  He 
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would  know  nothing  about  bookbinding,  only  pasting  off,  that  is  all. 

Q.  How  much  would  he  be  worth  at  pasting  off?  A.  About  |8 
a  week;  I  don't  know  as  he  would  be  worth  quite  f8  a  week. 

Q.  Could  you  afford  to**  pay  him  more  than  f 8  a  week?  A.  No, 
sir;  if  he  was  a  man  I  could  not  give  him  more  than  fS  a  week;  I 
could  get  another  boy  and  break  him  in. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  to  break  a  boy  in?  A.  About  two  or 
three  days. 

By  Chairman  Phipps : 

Q.  You  speak  of  a  boy  or  man  being  a  specialist;  I  am  not  to 
understand  by  that  that  a  proficient  bookbinder  can  do  the  casing-in, 
the  head  banding  and  lining  and  all  the  other  branches? 

Mr.  Boden. —  Yes,  sir;  outside  of  the  labor  saving  machines, 
which,  of  course,  we  agree  is  a  specialty;  we  have  also  stamping  ma- 
chines, which  is  a  specialty,  but  a  man  working  at  our  business 
should  be  proficient  at  a  numiber  of  branches,  so  that  his  usefulness 
would  be  greater;  under  the  contract  system  the  boy,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  four  years,  could  do  nothing  but  pass  a  brush  over  the  paste. 

The  Witness. —  I  had  a  boy  with  me  for  eighteen  months,  the 
same  boy,  and  he  was  not  put  at  any  other  branch  of  the  business. 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  Mr.  Ives  distinctly  understood  that  and  favored  that  way  of 
running  the  shop?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  made  that  proposition  to  me 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  accept  it;  I  told  him  no;  after  MoCauley 
became  foreman  he  asked  me  to  go  home  with  him'  one  night;  he 
said,  "  I  am  going  to  make  a  personal  friend  of  you;  I  am  going  to 
make  a  contract  with  you  to  take  all  the  boys  you  want  and  do  the 
casing  in  for  25  cents  a  hundred;  "  I  said  "  No,  Mr.  McCauley,  I  will 
not  do  that." 

By  Chairman  Phipps : 

Q.  Is  this  contract  system  in  any  other  establishment  in  New 
York  city? 
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Mr.  Boden. — In  the  one  Brooklyn  establishment  that  is  on  strike 
that  contract  system  was  in  vogue  in  this  same  department  before 
the  strike. 

Q.  This  establishment  in  Brooklyn  and  Mr.  Ives'  establishment 
are  the  only  ones  you  know  of  where  this  contract  system  is  in 
operation? 

Mr.  Boden. — They  are  the  only  ones  to  my  knowledge. 


William  E.  Zeuth,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Phipps: 

Q.  You  are  a  bookbinder?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  were  employed" by  Ed-win  Ives  &  Sons?   A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  For  how  long  were  you  employed  by  them?   A.  Three  years. 
Q.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  strike  of  July  6th?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  B6den: 

Q.  Mr.  Zeuth,  what  department  were  you  employed  in?  A.  I 
did  the  book  edge  marbling  there,  and  when  there  was  not  much  of 
that  I  used  my  time  casdng-in. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Hudson  had  accepted  a  contract  for  casing-in,  would 
you  still  have  retained  your  position  in  the  casing  department? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  removed  from  the  casing-in  department  here 
about  four  months  ago?   A.  Yes,  sir.     . 

Q.  For  what  reason?  A.  It  seemed  a  very  peculiar  reason.  It 
happened  right  after  Mr.  Hudson  was  called  in  the  oflftce  regarding 
the  contract.  At  that  time  I  had  a  boy  with  me  who  was  a  recog- 
nized apprentice  boy;  he  was  with  me  only  a  short  time,  and  every 
boy,  of  course,  must  be  taught.  The  first  few  days  he  did  not  do 
his  work  just  right.  I  instructed  him  every  way,  but  it  seemed  he 
got  a  little  too  much  paste  on  some  books  and  on  others  not  enough. 
I  was  called  up  to  the  office,  and  William  Ives  said,  "  Father  is 
complaining  about  your  casing-in."  Previous  to  that  I  had  not  * 
heard  any  complaint  at  all.    I  «aid,  "In  what  particular?"    He 
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said,  "  There  is  too  much  paste  on  some  and  too  little  on  others 
and  the  joints  ain't  right."  I  said,  "Mr.  Ives,  that  is  not  hardly 
my  fault;  I  have  a  new  boy  with  me  and  he  is  a  little  green,  but 
my  part  of  the  work  has  been  satisfactory."  He  said,  "  I  think  I 
will  advertise  for  a  mone  experienced  caser-in."  He  said,  "  You  go' 
at  head  banding  or  some  other  work  in  the  shop,  and  we  will  adver- 
tise for  a  more  experienced  caser-in."  I  saw  right  through  it,  be- 
cause Mr.  Hudson  was  approached  by  Mr.  McCauley  and  Edwin  S. 
Ives 'to  do  the  casing  by  the  contract  system.  We  heard  that  a 
man  named  Mr.  Ibel  was  coming  up  from  RusselPs  to  do  the  casing 
on  contract  work;  we  felt  quite  sure  Mr.  Ibel  was  going  to  take  my 
place.  The  next  day  they  advertised  for  an  experienced  caser-in. 
This  man  that  we  thought  would  take  my  place  was  one  of  them, 
and  he  was  employed — this  Mr.  Ibel.  So  I  was  removed  from 
casing-in  and  put  at  another  branch.  This  other  branch — I  under- 
stood the  trade,  but  I  could  not  do  as  well  at  that  as  my  regular 
branch. 

Q.  You  were  put  in  a  department  known  as  the  head  banding  and 
lining  department?   A.  Yes^si'r. 

Q.  And  you  were  placed  at  work  that  Mr.  Mulligan  has  stated 
they  were  paying  30  cents  for  instead  of  38?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  able  to  make  the  first  week  at  head  band- 
ing and  Hiring?    A.  About  f9. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  worked  at  bookbinding?  A.  About 
twelve  years;  ever  since  I  was  a  boy. 

Q.  You  had  done  head  banding  and  lining  before?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  week  you  worked  at  that  you  received  ?9  for  the 
work  you  had  done?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Ibel  entered  the  establishment  to  assume  your  po- 
sition you  believed  that  he  came  there  to  establish  the  contract  sys- 
tem, did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  made  you  believe  that  he  came  there  for  that  purpose? 
A.  From  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ives  and  Mr.  McCauley  had  oiffered  the 
work  to  Mr.  Hudson  on  the  contract  system,  and  when  he  refused 
it  Mr.  McCauley  said  that  was  what  it  would  come  to. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Ibel  ever  hold  a  contract  anywhere  else  for  casing-in? 
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A.  Yes,  sir;  from  what  I  heard  I  understood  that  Mr.  Ibel  had  the 
contract  for  casing-in  at  Mr.  RusselFs  bindery.  I  understood  that 
he  was  to  come  there  to  take  my  place. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that,  when  you  were  placed  at  head  banding 
and  lining,  that  was  a  subterfuge  to  force  you  out  of  the  shop? 
A.  Yes^  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Because  you,  being  a  married  man,  could  not  earn  living 
wages  at  the  price Jie  oiffered  you,  30  cents  a  hundred?  A.  I  could 
not  earn  any  more  than  that. 

Q.  You  could  not  earn  any  more  thaii  ^?    No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  earning  before  that  when  you  were  cas- 
ing-in?   A.  Sixteen  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  make  the  last  full  week  you  worked?  A. 
I  think  it  was  about  J10.50. 

By  Commissioner  Purcell : 
Q.  Weekly  wages?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  piecework?  A.  Not  piecework;  they  earn'  more  than 
that  at  piecework. 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 
Q.  Do  you  remember  any  agreement  to  stand  by  Mr.  Ives  and 
not  cause  any  tro^uble,  by  strike  or  otherwise,  until  he  had  carried 
out  a  contract  for  binding  a  number  of  Bibles?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not  know  of  any  agreement. 

By  Mr.  Boden : 

Q.  If  the  scale  was  adopted  by  Ives  &  Sons  how  much  could 
you  make  at  casing-in,  at  time  work?  A.  I  could  earn  fl8  a 
week. 

Q.  And  the  task  that  was  exacted  of  you  would  pay  how  much 
under  piecework?    A.  Twenty  dollars  a  week,  at  least,  or  f21. 

Q.  And  they  exacted  a  task  from  you  for  f  16  a  week  that  under 
piecework  would  pay  you  $21  a  week?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Phipps: 
Q.  You  said  that  on  head  banding  and  lining,  working  by  the 
piece,  you  earned  only  |9  a  week?    A.  That  was  all  the  money  I 
could  earn. 
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Q.  And  that  was  caused  by  the  reduction  in  the  scale  from  38  to 
30  cents?    A.  That  is  the  pricethat  was  paid,  30  cents  a-hundred* 

Q.  And  at  that  price  you  earned  |9  a  week?  A.  That  is  all  the 
money  I  could  earn. 

Q.  That  was  about  3,000  books?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  scale  it  would  only  be  f  11.40?  A.  That  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  specialist,  as  Mr.  Boden  has  just  stated;  if  you  take  a 
head  bander  and  put  him  on  casing-in  I  could  beat  him  all  hollow^ 
while  at  head  banding  I  could  not  earn  as  much  as  he  could. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  a  proficient  head  bander  should  do 
for  a  day's  work? 

Mr.  Boden. — A  proficient  head  bander  should  do  1,000  a  day;. 
1,000  a  day  is  a  fast  man,  and  there  are  not  many  of  them. 

The  Witness. — ^A  very  fast  man.  There  are  very  few  men  can 
do  1,000  a  day  for  six  days;  they  may  possibly  do  1,000  a  day  for 
three  days;  the  time  that  is  used  in  cutting  up  stock  and  other 
work,  a  man  can  not  do  1,000  books  a  day. 

Q.  The  work  that  you  speak  of  was  under  the  special  contract 
that  Messrs.  Ives  &  Sons  had;  was  there  any  better  work  in  the 
shop;  was  there  any  scale  wages  paid  on  other  work  in  the  shop?^ 
A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  scale  wages  paid  on  two  twelve  mos.  and  I 
believe  there  was  2  cents  more  than  scale  paid  on  some  work  of 
the  same  size;  that  was  only  paid  on  the  very  best  grades  of  work 
and  there  were  very  few  of  them. 


John  B.  Oriva,  having  duly  aflftrmed,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Phipps: 

Q.  You  were  employed  by  Edwin  Ives  &  Sons?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long?    A.  For  a  period  of  about  fifteen  months. 

Q.  In  what  capacity?    A.  In  the  Bible  department. 

Q.  And  you  were  employed  by  them  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike 
on  July  6th?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you,  at  that  time,  went  out  with  the  other  men?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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ByMr.  Boden: 

Q.  Mr.  Orria,  what  was  the  position  you  occupied  in  the  estab- 
lishment? A.  I  was  foreman  there. 
Q.  Foreman  of  the  Bible  department?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  was  the  average  wages  paid  to  the  men  on  Bibles,  the 
making  of  the  covers?  A-  The  average  wage — they  could  make 
about  ?14,  working  right  along  pretty  steadily  the  week  through 
and  not  losing  any  time. 

Q.  How  much  did  some  of  the  men  earn  there?  A.  Some  of  them 
earned  as  low  as  JIO. 

\Q.  Was  there  anybody  in  that  department  working  timework? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  name?  A.  AH  timeworkers  were  classified  at 
|12  a  week,  with  very  few  exceptions,  what  we  call  extra  good  men, 
at  |15;  Mr.  John  N.  Ives  asked  me  to  get  men  for  him,  for  his  em- 
ploy, to  work  outside,  which  I  did  so;  that  was  about  three  months 
after  I  was  in  his  employ. 

Q.  What  are  the  names  of  those  men  you  got?  A.  I  only  got 
one  for  him,  and  his  name  was  William  Wurtzel. 
Q.  And  he  was  to  do  the  work  outside?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Why;  was  there  not  room  enough  for  him  inside?  A.  At 
that  particular  time  there  was  a  kind  of  craze  of  getting  so  many 
Bible  covers  ahead,  and  Mr.  John  N.  Ives  thought  he  was  a  little 
close  for  room  inside. 

Q.  And  this  man  manufactured  the  Bible  covers  where?  A.  At 
50  Cherry  street. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  50  Cherry  street?  A.  I  have,  sir. 
Q.  Will  you  describe  it  to  the  Board?  A.  This  man  took  with 
him  a  partner  and  he  had  two  lads;  one,  as  much  as  I  could  find 
out,  it  seemed  he  had  picked  him  up  in  the  street;  what  we  mean  by 
that  is  he  was  extremely  low  in  his  condition;  he  never  was  accus- 
tomed to  do  anything  in  particular;  there  were  two  about  the  same 
thing,  and  their  wage  was  f5  per  week. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  the  shop  that  this  gentleman  did  the  work 
in?    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  three-story  structure,  very  dilapidated; 
26 
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the  'building  inspectors  wouM  visit  it  they  would  con- 
lilding,  it  looks  in  such  a  shape. 

I  tenement-house?    A.  No,  it  is  more  like  a  private 
into  a  tenement-house;  it  is  kind  of  a  oom,bination. 
I  you  work  there?    A.  No,  I  would  not  like  to  unless 
nueh  pushed  to  do  it;  I  would  not  work  there. 
I  your  circumstances  forced  you  to?    A.  No,  sir. 
wouldn't  you  work    there?    A.  Because   it  is  such  a 
>d  and  you  are  degraded  to  work  in  such  a  place  as  that ; 
ag  humanity  to  such  a  degree  that  you  don't  feel  you 
Q  being  any  more. 

imissioner  Webster: 

mj  of  this  work  done  on  Sunday?    A.  That  I  don't 


Boden: 

»  the  only  case  you  know  of  work  being  done  outside? 

ou  procured  that  man  for  him?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  one. 

r.  Ives  supply  him  with  material?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

:he  paste?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

makes  you  think  he  supplied  him  even  with  the  paste? 

I  asked  for  it  may  times;  I  often  had  to  call  in  the  office 

oung  woman  to  ask  the  paste  man  to  call  with  it. 

to  your  knowledge,  Mr.  Ives  paid  for  the  paste?    A. 

to  your  knowledge,  did  he  fit  up  the  shop?  A.  No;  I 
i  money  myself  personally,  to  the  man  to  fit  up  the  shop, 
lade  good  some  three  months  afterward;  Mr.  Ives  fur- 
with  boards,  paste  boards;  that  is  all  he  furnished, 
u  think  the  men  lose  anything  by  having  the  work  done 
op?    A.  Indirectly  I  did;  he  would  use  one  man  against 

^es  would  tell  you  that  the  man  on  Cherry  street  would 
:  so  mnch  cheaper  than  you  did  it,  and  in  ordfer  to  retain 
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your  work  you  must  do  it  as  cheap  as  the  man  on  Cherry  street? 
A.  That  was  his  motive  as  explained  to  me. 

Q.  Is  there  more  than  one  instance  of  that  kind?  A.  No;  Mr. 
Ives  simply  mentioned  that  he  wanted  people  to  do  it  in  that  way; 
he  said,  *^  We  can  say  we  can  get  them  done,  and  the  people  in  here 
will  have  to  do  it." 

Q.  And  you  would  be  compelled  to  accept  the  figures  Mr.  Ives 
offered,  in  accordance  with  the  price  paid  to  the  man  outside  or 
quit  your  position  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  shop  outside  where  eovera  were 
made?  A.  There  is  one  on  East  Fourth  street  and  there  is  one  in 
Carlstadt,  New  Jersey. 

Q.  That  you  received  covers  from  in  your  capacity  as  foreman? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Phipps: 

Q.  You  were  foreman  of  the  establishment?  A.  Yes,  sir;  In 
that  department;  the  Bible  department. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  requested  to  get  outside  help  for  Mr.  Ives  did 
you  refer  the  matter  to  the  Brotherhood?  A.  I  was  not  a  member 
of  the  union  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  were  not  a  member  of  the  union  at  the  time  you  engaged 
this  outside  laibor  for  Mr.  Ives?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything,  being  in  the  Bible  department,  about 
men  agreeing  not  to  make  any  trouble  until  the  contract  was  car- 
ried out?  A.  I  heard  there  were  rumors  of  men  that  stayed  in, 
but  there  was  no  particular  contract  made  with  the  firm  to  my 
knowledge  that  I  can  recall. 

Q.  You  wonld  be  in  a  position  to  know  that,  would  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  because  he  consulted  me  to  a  certain  extent  about  any- 
thing he  wanted  to  undertake. 
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By  Mr.  Boden: 

Q.  He  never  asked  yon  to  secnre  a  contract  from  the  men  not 
to  strike  until  a  certain  contract  should  be  carried  out?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  He  never  mentioned  it,  either  in  writing  or  verbally?  A.  No, 
sir. 

By  Chairman  Phipps : 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  large  a  contract  they  have  in  this  branch 
of  the  work?  A.  Only  what  Mr.  Ives  told  me;  he  told  me  there 
was  about  40,000;  last  year  we  were  pushed  more  than  this  year; 
the  orders  used  to  come  in  for  10,000  at  a  time;  Mr.  Ives  told  me  he 
had  orders  for  40,000. 

Q.  Is  this  Bible  known  as  the  Oxford  Bible?  A.  No;  it  is  the 
International  Teachers'  Bible. 

Q.  Is  not  the  style  of  binding  what  is  known  as  the  flexible  cover 
Oxford  Bible?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  these  flexible  covers  been  made  in  this  country  for  any 
length  of  time?    A.  To  my  knowledge,  no. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  employed  on  that  work?  A.  Sixteen 
months. 

Q.  Are  there  other  bookbinders  in  this  city  who  are  making  this 
same  work?  A.  Yes,  sir — perhaps  not  the  same  work  but  similar 
work.  ; 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  they  are?    A.  One  is ,  114  West 

Twenty-third  street;  the  Hodge  Publishing  Company. 

Q.  That  is  their  manufactory?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  manufacture 
there  on  the  premises. 

Q.  Do  they  manufacture  these  flexible  covers  in  their  own  estab- 
lishment?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  they  pay?  A.  JJo;  I  have 
not ;  I  have  heard  from  men  that  inquired  for  jobs  and  he  Aked  them 
what  they  paid  in  other  places,  and  they  said  twelve  and  fourteen, 
and  he  said  he  did  not  pay  any  less  that  f  16  and  f  18. 

By  Mr.  Boden: 
Q.  There  are  other  places  they  manufacture  Bibles,  are  there  not? 
A.  I  don't  know  them. 
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ByMp.  Eehn: 

Q.  Oan  you  give  us  any  informatioii  about  this  shop  on  Fourth 
street?  A.  That  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  where  they  worked 
Sundays,  and  there  are  witnesses  here  who  will  testify  to  seeing 
them  work  on  Sundays. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  he  worked  Sun- 
days? A.  No,  sir;  to  my  knowledge  he  was  working  under  me  In 
the  shop  and  he  had  a  little  trouble,  and  I  advised  him  to  stop  and 
he  insisted  on  working  at  home;  he  stopped  the  i>art  of  the  day  when 
the  greatest  heat  was  on  and  he  said  he  felt  better  by  doing  that; 
of  course  his  object  was  to  work  a  greater  number  of  hours. 

Q.  How  many  were  returned  from  there  a  week?  A.  At  first 
he  used  to  return  300^  that  was  himself,  and  later  on  he  kept 
increasing  right  along  and  taking  on  hands;  towards  the  last  he 
sent  in  1,000, 

Q,  And  he  could  do  300?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  do  1,000  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  employ  other  hands? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  those  hands?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  whether  they  were  male  or  female?  A. 
No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Pihipps: 

Q.  Has  this  !been  your  special  line  of  tra-de,  flexible  covers?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long?  A.  For  just  that  time,  sixteen  months;  I 
am  a  leatherworker,  and  I  am  able  to  do  any  work  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  make  flexible  covers  before  you  worked  for  Ives?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  made  leather  covers,  but  not  flexible. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  regard  to  these  flexible  covers,  whether  they 
have  been  made  in  this  country  for  any  length  of  time,  or  whether 
they  have  'been  imported?  A.  They  have  been  made,  according 
to  some  elderly  men  in  the  business,  for  some  years  back,  but  not 
flexible  cavers;  they  were  all  more  or  less  stiff,  stiffened  up  with 
pasteboards,  but  this  flexibility  only  came  about  in  the  last  few 
years. 
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Q.  Then  these  men  Wbx>  were  making  these  flexible  -coveps  conld 
hardly  be  termed  as  belonging  to  the  bookbinding  trade,  could 
they?    A.  At  one  time  they  were  not. 

Q.  But  as  they  made  tliem  in  bookbinding  shops  they  went  into 
the  trade  organization,  as  you  did?    A.  Yes,  wr. 

Q.  What  were  ttiey  known  as?  A.  The  majority  were  known  as 
pocketbook  makers. 

Q.  Are  they  known  as  expert  pocket  book  makers?  A.  No;  it 
does  not  take  an  expert  pocketbook  maker  to  do  that  flexible  work ; 
an  ordinary  leather  worker  can  make  those  flexible  covers;  an 
expert  leather  worker  would  not  work  at  it  because  it  i«  so  rough ; 
a  good  pocketbook  maker  does  not  care  to  work  at  that;  it  requires 
so  much  work  in  a  day  at  this  work;  the  expert  pocketbook  makers 
do  not  care  to  work  at  that 


Jofhn  Gettler,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Fihippe: 

Q.  You  are  bookbinder?   A.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  Bible  casemaker. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  employed?    A.  Edwin  Ives  &  Sons. 

Q.  For  what  length  of  time?    A.  About  a  year. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  by  them  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike  of 
July  6th?    A.  Yes,  mv. 

Q.  Where  were  you  employed  before?  A.  I  was  emiployed  down 
at  George  McKibben'«  bookbindery. 

Q.  In  the  same  line?    A.  Leather  casemaker  —  flexible  work. 

Q.  Were  you  emiployed  there  for  some  length  of  time?  A.  I 
have  been  employed  off  and  on  for  two  years,  but  not  steady. 

Q.  Your  trade  ifi  What?    A.  My  trade  is  pocketbook  maker. 

ByMr.  Boden: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Bookbinders' 
Unfion?    A.  Albout  three  months. 

Q.  Immedfiately  after  you  were  admitted  into  the  organization 
dfid  Mr.  Ives  say  anything  to  you  regarding  your  membership 
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there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  started  with  this  outside  worker,  this  Wall ; 
he  has  a  shop  in  Fourth  street;  we  approached  him  after  we  joined 
the  union;  we  asked  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  organization; 
he  was  doing  this  outsidie  work  and  was  injuring  our  work  inside; 
we  asked  him  to  join  the  organization  so  we  could  make  a  uniform 
price  and  stop  this  cutting  down  all  the  time,  because  we  could 
not  make  a  living  unless  we  employed  help,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
rules  of  the  union  to  employ  only  one  apprentice,  but  according  to 
the  prices  we  got  we  had  to  employ  more  than  one  helper  to  make 
13  a  day  or  fl8  a  week;  we  asked  him  to  go  into  the  union,  and  he 
said  he  would  not  work  in  a  shop  if  he  was  to  get  f25  a  week; 
we  asked  him  why,  and  he  said,  "  for  the  simple  reason  I  can  not 
stand  the  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  I  can  start  to  woA  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  work  till  twelve  o'clock  at  noon, 
and  then  I  can  stop  till  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
work  until  seven  or  eight  o'clock  at  night;"  this  Oriva  asked 
him  also  to  join  the  union;  but  we  could  not  get  him 
to  join  the  union;  then  he  went  over  to  John  Ives  and  told 
him  we  asked  him  to  join  the  organization;  what  they  talked  among 
themselves,  of  course  we  don't  know;  they  talked  a  few  minutes 
among  themselves  and  then  they  called  me  over;  he  said,  "  do  you 
know  anything  about  this  union  organization  thaU  they  want  to 
get  you  to  join?  "  I  said,  "  yes,  sir; "  he  said,  "  what  do  you  think 
about  it?  "  I  said,  "  I  intend  to  join; "  he  said,  "  the  minute  you 
join  the  organization  you  know  I  can  make  it  fail;  you  know  they 
will  never  win ;  if  they  go  out  on  strike  they  will  never  win;  we  have 
people  tell  us  about  what  goes  on  in  the  union  and  we  know  what 
happens  in  the  union; "  he  said,  "  now  you  make  your  f25  or  f30  or 
f  36  a  week,  and  if  yoti  join  the  union  they  will  put  you  on  time  work 
and  make  only  f3  a  day; "  I  said,  "  I  am  satisfied  with  that,  and 
not  work  with  a  lot  of  hands;  you  are  getting  the  benefit  of  it  and 
I  am  not  getting  anything; "  he  said,  "  if  you  join  the  union  and  go 
out  on  strike,  remember  you  will  never  get  your  job  again,  and  I 
will  see  that  you  never  get  any  work  in  any  of  these  places;"  I 
said, "  do  you  threaten  me  like  that?  "  he  said, "  that  is  what  I  do; " 
I  said,  **  if  I  should  be  put  out  of  a  job  here  by  a  strike,  and  I  apply 
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for  work  in  any  of  these  other  places  and  they  ask  me  where  I 

worked,  and  I  say  Edwin  Ives  &  Sons,  and  I  don't  get  any  work, 

I  know  you  have  prevented  me  from  getting  any  work; "  he  said, 

"that  is  what  will  be  done;"  he  told  me  he  wanted  to  see  me 

in  the  office  in  five  minutes;  I  did  not  go  down,  and  it  was  called  up 

from  the  office  for  me  to  go  to  the  office;  this  man  McCauley,  the 

foreman,  and  John  Ives  were  there;  he  said,  "  do  you  mean  to  stick 

by  us  or  do  you  mean  to  stand  by  the  organization?  "  I  said,  "  what 

do  you  mean?    I  can't  stand  by  two  people  at  once; "  he  said,  "  do 

you  intend  to  agitate  this  question?  "  I  said,  "  I  am  in  the  organi- 

zatioti  and  I  have  to  stand  by  the  organization; "  "  that  is  not  what 

I  am  getting  at,"  he  said;  "  you  can  now  get  all  the  work  you  want 

and  make  all  you  can;  if  you  join  the  union  you  have  to  be  satisfied 

with  the  union  wages; "  I  said,  "  I  am  satisfied  with  that." 

By  Mr.  Boden: 

Q.  If  the  union  scale  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Ives  it  will  cause  you  a 
loss  of  how  much  a  week?  A.  If  I  have  to  make  these  Bible  cases 
alone,  at  the  present  prices  they  pay  for  the  work,  I  can  not  make 
any  more  than  f  16. 

Q.  That  is  piecework?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  get  f  18  under  the  scale?    A.  Yes,  rir. 

Q.  You  are  an  expert,  are  you?    A.  I  am  in  that  line. 

Q.  You  oon«dder  yourself  a  first  class  man?  A.  I  am  a  first 
class  worker. 

Q.  You  were  allowed  to  employ  what  help  you  wanted?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Yon  paid  them  what  you  chose?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  firm  paid  you  a  certain  figure  for  the  cx)vers  and  you  paid 
them  what  you  chose?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  recognize  that  you  were  employed  under  contract  work? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  contract  work;  if  they  forced  the  union  prices 
they  would  have  to  brmg  up  the  price  to  what  they  had  last  year, 
8  cents  a  cover,  and  a  man  could  then  make  f  18  a  week,  but  they  cut 
them  down  a  cent,  that  is,  a  dollar  a  hundred;  I  can  not  earn  fl8  a 
week. 
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By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  You  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  tliat  Mr.  Ives  told  you  if  you 
joined  the  union  and  they  went  out  on  strilie,  he  would  prevent  you 
from  getting  a  job  in  any  other  shop?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what 
he  said;  he  said  he  oould  stop  me  getting  a  job  in  Tapley's,  But- 
ter's  

Q.  He  did  not  seem  to  understand  that  that  was  blacklisting  and 
was  against  the  law?  A.  That  is  what  I  said:  "  Do  you  threaten 
me  in  that  way?''  I  said:  "  If  I  apply  for  work  and  they  ask  me 
where  I  worked  before,  and  I  tell  them  Edwin  Ives  &  Sons,  if  they 
will  not  employ  me  I  will  know  who  prevented  me  from  getting 
work;"  he  saw  that  I  understood  that,  and  he  told  me  then  to 
oome  down  to  the  oflflice. 

Q.  When  you  eame  to  the  office  he  told  you  he  had  no  objection 
to  your  joining  the  union?  A.  He  said  he  had  no  objection  to  me 
joining  the  union;  he  even  had  advised  some  of  his  men  to  join  the 
union;  but  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  going  to  stick  to  the  organ- 
ization or  to  him. 

By  Mr.  Bod^n: 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Wall,  on  Fourth  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  work  does  he  do  there?    A.  Make  Bible  covers. 

Q.  For  whom  does  he  work?   A.  For  Mr.  Ives. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?  A.  I  have  seen  him  delivering  work  to 
Mr.  Ives. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  at  work  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  at  work  there?  A.  As  near  as  I  could  see, 
I  saw  two  ladies  and  one  boy  at  work  there;  I  only  saw  half  of 
them;  I  saw  it  from  my  cousin's  shop;  Wall  has  a  shop  near  a 
8table  and  my  cousin  has  a  pocketbook  shop  in  front,  on  Fifth 
street. 

Q.  Does  Wall  live  in  the  building  where  he  has  his  shop?  A.  No; 
I  don't  think  he  does. 

Q.  Did  you  see  people  going  in  and  out  of  the  house?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  EKo  you  know  whether  people  live  there  or  not?  A.  I  don't 
know ;  it  looked  too  dilapidated  for  anybody  to  live  there;  the  stench 
wa«  enough  to  drive  anybody  away;  it  is  right  behind  a  large  feed 
0table. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  hand«  emxfloyed  there  working  on 
Sunday?  A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not  personally;  I  have  a  cousin  who 
has  seen  the  hands  working  there  on  Sunday. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  see  them  working  on  Sunday?  A.  I  have  a 
boy  with  me  who  lived'  just  opposite;  he  could  see  them  every 
Sunday. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Wall  having  an  establishment  of  that  kind  do  you 
think  it  would  interfere  with  your  employment  at  cover  making  or 
interfere  with  your  employment  in  any  way?  A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  be- 
cause we  understood  he  was  getting  a  cent  or  cent  and  a  half 
cheaper  than  we  were  getting  in  the  shop;  very  often  we  would 
have  to  wait  until  some  was  cut,  would  have  to  do  something  else 
while  he  was  getting  them  out  by  the  1,000  or  5,000  lots  at  a  time. 

Q.  When  the  stock  was  prepared  it  was  prepared  for  him  in 
preference  to  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  it  was;  they  never  had 
to  wait  for  anything,  while  we  had  to  wait  very  often. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  stock  was  cut  for  Mr.  Wall?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that?  A.  The  cutter  told  me;  when  I  would  ask 
if  there  was  any  cut,  he  said,  "  There  is  a  1,000  cut,  but  they  are  for 
Wall  or  Wurtzel  or  Miller,  in  Carlstadt. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  this  place  of  Miller's  in  Carlstadt?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  this  place  on  Cherry  street?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  different  from  whet  Mr.  Oriva  said  liiat 
you  saw?    A.  No,  sir;  just  about  the  same. 

Q.  Would  you  work  there?    A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not. 
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Charles  Helmuth,  being  dulj  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Ohairman  Phipps: 

Q.  Are  you  employed  as  a  bookbinder?    A.  As  a  casemaker. 

Q.  By  whom?    A.  By  Mr.  Oriva. 

Q.  In  what  firm?    A.  Edwin  Ives  &  Son. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  there?  A.  About  eight 
months^ 

Q.  And  were  you  employed  in  any  other  establishment  before 
that  time?    A.  At  pocketbooks. 

Q.  As  a  pocketbook  maker?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  had  you  been  at  that  trade?    A.  Pour  years. 

Q.  May  I  ask  what  is  your  age?    A.  Nineteen. 

Q.  And  you  were  employed  in  the  house  of  Edwin  Ives  &  Sons 
up  to  the  time  of  the  strike?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Boden: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wall?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  his  place?   A.  It  is  213  East  Fourth  street. 

Q.  Where  was  it  previous  to  that?  A.  406  Fifth  street,  in  the 
basement  of  a  tenement  house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  Mr.  Wall  lived  in  406  Fifth  street?  A.  No; 
he  lived  in  Fifth  street,  but  did  not  live  in  406. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  in  the  basement  of  406  Fifth  street?  A.  He 
made  Bible  cases  for  Ives  &  Sons. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?  A.  I  saw  him  taking  out  goods  from  Ives 
&  Sons'. 

Q.  And  he  took  them  to  Fifth  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  he  took  them  back  were  they  completed  cases?  A. 
Yes,  sip. 

Q.  How  many  people  did  he  employ  in  Fifth  street?  A.  As  far 
as  I  could  see,  there  was  one  boy  there;  when  the  strike  was  or- 
dered he  left  Fifth  street  and  went  over  to  East  Fourth  street. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  place  is  it  on  Fourth  street?  A.  It  is  a  feed 
stable,  Wanamaker's  feed  stable;  he  is  in  the  rear  building. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  a  building  is  this  rear  building?  A.  I  never 
was  in  the  rear  building. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Wall  at  work  on  Fourth  street?  A.  I 
saw  him  at  work  in  Mf th  street. 

Q.  But  not  in  Fourth  street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  at  work  in  Fifth  street  on  Sunday?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When?  A.  When  I  passed  at  seven  o'clock  he  was  at  work 
and  when  I  came  back  at  twelve  o'clock  he  was  still  at  work. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  at  work  there  on  Monday?  A.  No,  sir; 
because  I  went  to  work  on  Monday. 

Q.  Did  anybody  that  you  know  see  him  at  work  there  on  Monday? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  my  mother. 

Q.  On  Tuesday?  A.  Probably,  but  I  never  asked  if  she  saw  him 
at  work  on  Tuesday. 

Q.  Did  your  mother  ever  see  him  at  work  there  on  Sunday?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Between  seven  and  twelve  o'clock?  A.  Yes,  and  after  that; 
she  saw  him  working  as  late  as  five  o'clock. 

Q.  Mr.  Wall  is  a  Overman,  is  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  not  a  Hebrew?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  getting  at  Ives'?    A.  Seven  dollars. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  working  at  pocketbook  making  to  make 
a  living,  for  how  many  years?    A.  Four  years. 

Q.  And  when  you  left  pocketbook  making  you  got  seven  from  Mr. 
Ives?  A.  From  Mr.  Oriva;  I  was  working  for  a  man  for  f6.50  and 
Ives  said  he  would  give  me  f 5,  and  he  said  I  should  work  for  Mr. 
Oriva,  and  Mr.  Oriva  gave  me  f  7. 

Q.  You  saw  Mr.  Wall  working  on  Bible  cases  on  Sunday?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  these  Bible  cases  were  for  Mr.  Ives?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that?  A.  Because  they  were  the  same 
sizes. 

Q.  And  did  you  ever  see  these  same  Bible  cases  come  in  on  Mon- 
days? A.  I  don't  know  as  they  came  in  on  Mondays;  it  was  gener- 
ally Fridays  they  came  in. 
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•William  Ahrens^  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Phipps: 

Q.  You  were  employed  by  Edwin  Ives  &  Sons?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
before  the  strike. 

Q.  For  what  length  of  time?    A.  About  three  months. 

Q.  And  at  what  work?    A.  Case  making. 

Q.  And  where  had  you  been  employed  before?  A.  In  P.  F.  Col- 
lier's shop. 

Q.  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  trade  as  a  bookbinder? 
A.  About  fifteen  years. 

By  Mr.  Boden: 

Q.  You  worked  for  Mr.  Collier?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  make  there  a  week?  A.  Sixteen,  seven- 
teen and  eighteen  dollars. 

Q.  What  doing?    A.  Piecework. 

Q.  What  doing?    A.  Making  cloth  cases. 

Q.  And  you  lost  your  situation  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  case-making  machine  came  in  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  lost  your  job?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  from  there  to  Mr.  Ives'  shop?  A.  A  couple 
of  months  I  stayed  out  and  then  I  went  to  work  for  Mr.  Ives  on  Bible 
covers. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  give  you?    A.  Twenty  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  Twelve  dollars  a  week  if  you  worked  ten  hours  a  day?  A. 
No;  30  cents  a  hundred;  that  is  piecework. 

Q.  Then  you  lost  your  job  at  Mr.  Ives'?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  laid  me 
off  about  two  weeks  before  the  strike. 

Q.  And  you  suppose  you  were  laid  off  because  the  men  outside 
were  doing  the  work?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Phipps: 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  laid  off  what  work  were  you  doing?  A. 
Cloth  case  making. 
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By  Mr,  Boden: 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  laid  off  on  account  of  these  men  working 
outside?    A.  No. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  for  you  to  do  and  you  quit?    A.  Yes,  fiir. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  work  for  whom?    A.  Mr.  Mlehelman. 

Q.  Whereabouts?    A.  Twenty-eight  Frankfort  street 

Q.  Did  he  do  any  work  for  Mr.  Ives?    A.  Yes,  sir;  -cloth  cases. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  place  is  28  Frankfort  street?  A.  The  Scott 
building. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  room)  did  you  work  in?  »A.  It  is  a  small 
room. 

Q.  Large  enough  to  hold  a  bed  in?  A.  A  small  room  and  another 
bedroom^ 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  cloth  covers  there?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  You  did  the  work  in  Ives'  shop  that  Mr.  Michelman  was  do- 
ing?   A.  Ye«,€dr, 

Q.  How  much  did  Mr.  Michelman  pay  you?  A.  Fifty  cents  a 
day. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sleep?    A.  I  slept  on  a  bench. 

Q.  And  did  j<m  get  your  breakfast?  A.  In  the  morning  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  roll. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Michelman,  during  this  time,  was  working  for  Mr. 
Ive«?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Michelman  made  the  cases,  and  I  did  the  other 
work;  one  time  I  made  the  cases,  and  he  stopped  me  from  doing  it. 

Q.  Did  you  work  Sundays  there?  A.  No,  not  I;  I  would  not 
work  Sundays. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Michelman  work  Sundays?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  He  is  a  Hebrew,  is  he  not?  A.  He  is  a  Hebrew;  he  worked 
two  or  three  Sundays  or  three  or  four;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  He  had  work  there  for  Mr.  Ives?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  he  stop  doing  that  work?  A.  Somebody  took  his 
boards  and  cloth  away. 

Q.  Who  took  them  away?  A.  He  sent  them  up;  memiber^  of  the 
union  came  over  and  stopped  it;  he  sent  the  boards  and  cloth  over 
because  the  members  of  the  union  stopped  it. 

Q.  That  was  while  you  were  getting  50  cents  a  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Olvainnan  Phipps: 

Q.  You  were  employed  by  Ive»  &  Sons  for  how  long?  A.  Three 
or  four  months. 

Q.  You  then  were  laid  off  by  Ives  &  Son»?  A.  Yes,  sir;  about 
two  weeks  before  the  strike. 

Q.  Before  you  went  with  Ives  &  Sons  you  were  employed  in  the 
same  business?  A.  No;  then  I  was  in  P.  F.  Collier's,  and  then  I 
was  aJbout  nine  months  before  I  got  a  job  in  Ives'  shop. 

Q.  You  were  employed  in  Ck)llier's  in  what  capacity?  A.  Cloth 
case  maker. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  employed  at  Collier's?  A.  About  seven 
years. 

Q.  And  then  you  lost  your  position  at  Collier's?  A.  Yes,  isir; 
because  Collier  got  a  case-miaking  machine. 

Q.  You  were  then  out  about  nine  months?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  then  in  Ives^  about  three  months?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  then  in  Ives'  about  three  months?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  why  were  you  thrown  out  of  work  there?  A.  Because 
the  work  was  slow. 

Q.  Even  when  they  had  this  contract?  A.  They  got  no  contract; 
some  of  the  hands  were  laid  off. 

Q.  You  were  employed  at  case-making  about  fifteen  years?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  possible  for  you  to  find  employment  in  some  other 
shop  in  this  city;  the  others  were  not  using  case-making  machines, 
were  they?  A.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  in  three  or  four  places ;  I  could  not  find- 
work  and  I  thought  I  would  help  that  man. 

Q.  What  man?    A.  Michelman. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  work  for  him  at  the  same  trade,  case-mak- 
ing?   A.  No;  as  general  hand,  doing  anything  at  bookbinding. 

Q.  What  wages  did  he  offer  you  when  you  went  to  work  for  him? 
A.  Fifty  cents  a  day. 

Q.  This  man,  Michelman,  offered  you,  as  an  expert  bookbinder, 
50  cen>t»  a  day  for  your  laibor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  you  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders? 
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A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  not  help  it  at  that  time;  I  got  no  work  and  got 
no  room;  I  could  not  help  it. 

Q.  When  they  learned  that  you  were  working  for  50  cents  a  day 
they  made  it  apparent  to  you  that  that  was  bad  business?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  sure;  every  day  I  hoped  the  strike  would  be  over,  and  then  I 
would  get  regular  work. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages  at  Collier's?  A.  I  got  |16  or  |17  a 
week. 

Q.  And  the  same  at  Ives'?  A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  of  course  they  got 
no  work,  and  I  was  laid  off  three  days  in  a  week. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  rate  of  wages  P.  F.  Collier  pays  to  the 
men  who  run  the  case-making  machine?  A.  About  f20  or  f21,  I 
don't  know  which. 

Q.  This  case-making  machine  is  not  a  general  machine  in  use  in 
the  general  trade?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  work  does  one  of  those  case-making  machines  do, 
as  compared  to  the  men?    A.  About  5,000  cases  a  day. 

Q.  And  a  man  can  do  how  many?  A.  A  twelve  mo.,  he  can  make 
1,000  cases  a  day. 

Q.  Does  it  take  more  than  one  man  to  run  that  machine?  A. 
One  man  and  two  boys. 

Q.  One  man  and  two  boys  make  5,000  cases  in  a  day?  A.  Yes, 
sip. 

Q.  What  does  it  require  to  make  1,000  by  hand?  A.  One  man 
alone. 

Mr.  Boden. — I  can  tell  you  that  the  number  guaranteed  by  the 
manufacturer  is  8,000  a  day.  Braunsworth,  Munn  &  Barber  are 
operating  two  of  tho^  machines  to-day. 


James  Latham,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Phipps : 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  this  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders?  A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  as  a  bookbinder  by  Edwin  Ives  &  Sons? 
A.  Yes,  sip. 
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Q.  From  what  time?  From  the  22d  of  May  up  to  the  time  of  the 
strike.  ; 

Q.  Where  had  you  been  employed  before?  A.  E.  M.  Traintor, 
cjomer  of  Pearl  and  William. 

Q.  For  how  long?    A.  Nine  months. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  trade  as  a  bookfbinder?  A. 
Since  I  was  nine  years  old,  and  I  am  now  twenty-three. 

ByMr.  Boden: 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Michelman?    A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  down  to 
Mitjhelman's,  28  Frankfort  street,  last  Thursday  af tiernoon;  there 
were  three  of  us  went  down  there;  we  had  all  we  could  do  to  move 
around  in  the  place,  it  is  so  small;  we  went  down  there  to  see  if 
Mr.  Michelman  was  doing  Mr.  Ives'  work,  as  we  saw  him  get  a  box 
sent  to  him  the  day  previous,  Wednesday;  we  went  down  there 
to  investigate  it;  Mr.  Michelman  was  not  in  the  place;  this  man 
Ahrens  was  working  at  the  bench;  we  went  in  this  off -room  in 
the  shop;  we  saw  an  empty  box  there,  and  while  in  there  we  saw 
foar  sample  books  from  H.  M.  Oaldwell,  which  Mr.  Mi-chjelman 
had  the  boards  and  cloth  in  his  place;  he  had  all  the  cases  made 
up  —  all  but  350,  pretty  near  350  —  and  after  we  found  that  out 
Mr.  Michelman  came  in;  we  made!  known  our  business  to  him; 
I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  promise  not  to  do  any  work,  as  an  ex- 
member  of  the  local;  he  said  he  did;  I  also  asked  him  if  this 
was  not  from  Edwin  Ives  &  Sons;  he  said  no;  we  produced  the 
names  of  the  books,  which  he  could'  not  deny  that  they  were 
Edwin  Ives  &  Sons'  books;  then  he  consented  that  he  would  not 
touch  the  balance  of  those  cases  to  be  made  if  we  would  pay  him 
|1  for  the  amount  of  work  that  he  had  not  touched;  we  agreed; 
then  my  other  brothers  were  talking  to  him;  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  this  man  Ahrens;  I  went  over  to  him;  I  asked  him  how 
much  he  was  getting  a  day;  he  said  50  cents;  I  asked  him  where 
he  slept;  he  said  in  the  shop;  he  also  told  me  that  he  had  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  roll  for  breakfast  in  the  morning;  I  felt  if  Midhel- 
man  could  pay  him  50  cents  a  day,  or  f3  a  week,  we  could  do  bet- 

ar 
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ter  by  him;  I  asked  him  if  lie  would  come  with  us;  he  said  yes; 
I  thoug'ht  it  was  pretty  small  wages  for  a  man;  he  put  on  his 
hat  and  shoes  and  «came  out  wiHh  us. 

By  Ohairman  Phlpps: 

Q.  Did  you  feel  satisfied  that  the  work  which  Miehelman  was 
doing  was  work  whi^h  had  been  received  from  Ives?  A.  Yes, 
fdr. 

Q.  Did  he  admit  it?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  After  haviu'gontje  denied  it?    \A,  Yes,  air. 

Q.  And  lie  discontinued  the  work  ux>on  your  payment  to  him  of 
the  sum  w^ich  he  demanded  for  the  unifinishedi  work?  A.  Yes, 
Mr. 

Q.  Is  he  ertill  working  for  Ive«?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Boden: 

Q.  Wa«  Miehelman  ever  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Ivee,  to  your 
kinowledge?    A.  He  was. 

Q.  At  what  branch  of  the  business?  A.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
head  casemaker  until  Mr.  McCauley  came  in,  and  tftien  Mr.  Michel- 
man  was  discharged  for  incompetency. 

Q.  And  he  was  doing  the  same  work  at  28  Frankfort  street  that 
he  was  discharged  for  being  incompetent  to  do?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  discharged  before  the  strike?    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  And  you  saw  him  making  covers  for  Ives  &  Sons  after  the 
ittrike?    A.  Yes,  sir.    . 


The  investigation  was  then  adjourned  to  September  1,  1896,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  which  time  it  was  continued  as  follows: 

Margaret  Tracy,  ibeing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Ohairman  Phipps: 
Q.  You  are  employed  by  the  firm  of  Edward  Ives  &  Sons?    A. 
Yes,  fidr. 
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Q.  In.  what  <5apacity?    A.  Oollater. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  by  ttiis  firm?  A.  I  guess 
about  six  weeks;  I  was  there  three  -days  when  the  girls  went  out. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  previous  to  the  strike?    A.  Three  days. 

Q.  Only  three  days  previous  to  the  strike  of  July  6th?  A.  Yee, 
0ir. 

Q.  And  previous  to  t!hat  tin>e  you  were  employed  in  the  same 
capacity?    A.  No,  e^r;  I  was  forewoman. 

Q.  In  other  manufacturing  establishments?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(By  Mr.  Boden: 

Q.  Do  you  rememtoer  any  girl  (being  discharged  since  the  strike 
took  place  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  girl  that  "has  been  discharged  from 
there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  representatives  of  the  Gerry  Society 
calling  on  Mr.  Ives  and  being  detained  in  the  office  for  fifteen  min- 
uites?    A.  No,  «ir. 

Q.  It  was  not  with  your  knowledge  that  they  were  detained  in 
the  office  for  fifteen  minutes?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  Gerry  Society  officers  were  there  at  all? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  while  the  Gerry  Society  officers  were  in 
the  office  children  were  secreted  from  their  view?  A.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it;  you  see  1  am  a  perfect  stranger  there;  how 
would  I  know  anything  about  it? 

Q.  You  never  saw  any  children  secreted  so  that  the  Gerry  Society 
officers  could  not  see  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  telling  one  of  the  men  on  strike  that  you  did 
see  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure?    A.  I  am  positive. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  any  man  you  are  acquainted  with  that  you 
saw  the  Gerry  Society  officers  detained  in  the  office  for  fifteen  min- 
utes and  children  secreted  from  their  view  in  the  meantime?  A. 
No,  sir. 
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By  OhairmoD  Phippo: 

Q.  Have  you  in  any  way  charge  or  supervision  of  the  girls  em- 
ployed in  the  ©hop?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Neither  as  forewoman  or  superintendent  in  any  manner?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  as  to  the  ages  of  any 
of  the  girl«  employed?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  that?  A.  No,  mr;  I  have  never 
spoken  to  them. 

By  Chairman  Webster: 

Q.  You  did  not  go  out  on  strike  when  liie  girls  went  out?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there  three  days  and  did  not  strike  with  them  when 
they  struck?    A.  No,  sir. 


William  M<»Donald,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Phipps: 

Q.  Mr.  McDonald,  were  you  employed  by  Edwin  Ives  &  Sons? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  length  of  time?  A.  About  three  weeks  and  three 
days,  I  believe. 

Q.  And  did  you  go  out  with  the  men  at  the  time  of  the  strike? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not;  I  was  called  out;  I  came  out  on  principle. 

Q.  You  went  out  with  the  men?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  July  6th?  A.  I  could  not  say  what  day;  it  was  a  couple 
of  weeks  the  strike  was  going  on  and  I  was  employed  there. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  with  Edwin  Ives  &  Sons  after  the  men  went 
out  on  strike?  A.  I  was  called  in  after  the  strike  started;  I  was 
called  in  by  Mr.  McCauley. 

Q.  You  came  in  after  the  strike  started?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  since  gone  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  previously  employed?  A.  Thomas  Russell 
A  Son,  24  New  Chambers  street. 
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Q.  How  long  were  yon  employed  there?  A.  I  have  been  there 
since  I  wa»  a  boy. 

Q.  You  are  a  bookbinder?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  branch?    A.  Smashing  and  sawing  out. 

By  Mr.  Boden: 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Ives  previous  to 
coming  out?    A.  About  three  weeks  and  three  days. 

Q.  You  were  there  long  enough  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  mAa- 
ner  in  which  things  were  conducted  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  all  the  corners  and  nooks  in  the  shop?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  from  the  location  of  your  machine  you  were  able  to  see 
various  things  that  transpired  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  a  factory  inspector  visited  the  bindery?  A. 
There  were  two  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  happen  when  they  came  there?  A.  One 
little  girl  went  in  the  dressingroom. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  put  her  there?    A.  No,  mr. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  ordered  her  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  what  portion  of  the  shop  she  came  there? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  know  that  this  little  girl  remained'  in  the  dressing- 
room  during  the  presence  of  the  factory  inspector?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  that  little  girl  oome  out  of  the  dressingroom? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  small  was  this  girl?  A.  I  would  take  her  to  be 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Q.  Probably  less  than  thirteen  years  of  age?  A.  Just  about 
thirteen  years,  I  think. 

Q.  You  are  a  married  man  and  have  a  family  of  your  own?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  age  of  a  child?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  should  think  she  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Q.  You  know  that  she  went  in.  the  dressingroom  before  tiie  fac- 
tory inspector  came  up?  A.  I  think  she  was  in  there  before  they 
came  up;  she  came  out  after  they  went,  I  know. 
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Q.  Aside  from  that,  did  you  see  anybody  hide  away  in  the  fac- 
tory?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  factory  inspector  take  a  child  out  of  there? 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  being  taken  out  of  there?  A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  not  the  factory  inspector  take  a  boy  out?  A.  I  believe 
there  was  one  boy. 

Q.  He  was  taken  out  because  he  was  too  young?   A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  boy  go  out  ?   A.  I  did  not  see  him  go  out. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  thei-e  before  the  factory  inspector  made  the 
inspection?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  there  after  that  inspection?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And^  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  he  was  taken  out  be- 
cause he  was  too  young  to  work  in  a  factory?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Phipps: 

Q.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Boden  you  say  that,  to  the 
best  of  your  judgment,  this  girl  whom  you  saw  disappear  and  not 
appear  until  after  the  factory  inspector  had  gone,  was  a  girl  that 
in  your  judgment  would  be  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age?  A. 
About  that,  yes,  sir. 

Q..  And  you  have  no  knowledge  of  what  her  age  is,  except  your 
own  judgment?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  from  her  own  statement  of  her  age  or  from 
the  statement  of  any  persons  who  have  knowledge?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 
Q.  Was  this  the  girl  that  was  discharged  for  being  under  age? 
A.  I  could  not  say;  I  don't  know;  there  was  a  boy  taken  out,  I 
understand. 


Andrew  Wills,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Phipps? 
Q.  Are  you  now  employed  by  Edwin  Ives  &  Sons?   A.  I  am  not; 
I  am  on  strike. 
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Q.  Were  yoo  employed  by  them?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  For  what  length  of  time?  A.  I  was  there  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  a  little  over,  the  last  time,  and  I  was  there  before  quite  some 
time,  a  year  or  so. 

Q.  So  at  different  times  you  have  been  employed  by  Edwin  Ives  & 
Sons  for  two  or  three  years?   A.  Two  or  two  and  a  half. 

Q.  In  what  capacity?    A.  As  binder. 

Q.  As  bookbinder?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  branch  of  the  binding  trade?  A.  Mostly  headbind- 
ing  and  lining. 

Q.  And  previous  to  your  employment  by  Edwin  Ives  &  Sons 
where  were  you  employed?  A.  At  the  Atlas  Book  Binding  Com- 
pany- 

Q.  For  what  length  of  time?    A.  I  was  there  nearly  two  years. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  employed  in  the  trade  for  about  what 
length  oif  time  all  together?    A.  Twelve  years. 

By  Mr.  Boden: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  children  being  employed  by  Mr.  Ives 
that  were  less  than  the  lawful  age  or  under  the  lawful  age?  A. 
Well,  I  stood  in  front  of  the  door  many  an  evening  and  watched  the 
girls  coming  out  of  there,  and  1  saw  at  least  two  or  three  young 
girls  come  out  of  there  that  to  my  knowledge  were  under  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

Q.  You  believe  they  were?  A.  In  my  belief  they  were  under 
fourteen. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  children  being  secreted  from  observation 
of  the  factory  inspector  or  the  Gerry  Society  men,  hid  away  so 
that  they  could  not  see  them?  A.  Well,  I  have  information,  and 
can  furnish  proof,  of  when  the  agents  visited  the  firm  the  children 
were  stowed  away  while  the  agent  was  occupied  in  the  office. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  of  your  own  knowledge?  A.  I  have  it 
second-handed,  but  I  can  furnish  proof. 

Q.  Who  told  you?  A.  Mr.  Healy,  working  at  the  North  River 
bindery. 

Q.  How  did  he  know  it?  A.  He  received  his  information  from 
a  lady  working  at  the  present  time  in  Mr.  Ives',  named  Miss  Tracy. 
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By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  Did  I  understand  the  witness  to  saw  that  he  had  seen  girls 
coming  out  of  there  that  in  his  judgment  were  under  fourteen 
years  of  age?    A.  To  my  belief,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  have  you  seen?  A.  Two  or  three  I  have 
seen  there  since  I  have  been  in  front  of  that  door  watching. 

By  Chairman  Phipps: 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  they  were  employed  by  Edwin  Ives  & 
Sons?    A.  I  would  not  swear  it;  no,  sir. 


William  F.  Flannery^  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Phipps: 

Q.  Were  you  employed  by  the  firm  of  Edwin  Ives  &  Sons?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  length  of  time?    A.  One  year. 

Q.  And  you  were  employed  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike  on  July 
6th?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  previously  been  employed  by  what  concern?  A. 
The  Atlas  bindery  and  the  Oagney  Company. 

Q.  For  what  length  of  time  have  you  been  in  the  bookbinding 
trade?    A.  Twenty-two  years. 

Q.  In  what  branch?    A.  Foreman  and  sheep  man. 

By  Mr.  Boden: 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Miss  Tracy? 
A.  I  am 

Q.  Where  is  she  employed?  A.  She  is  employed  at  Edwin  Ives 
A  Sons. 

Q.  What  is  her  position  there?    A.  She  collates. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Miss  Tracy  since 
the  strike  has  taken  place?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  to  you?  A.  She  says,  in  one  way  she  says 
to  me,  "  the  place  is  in  the  same  condition/'  and  then  she  turned 
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around  and  said  to  me,  she  says, "  the  Gerry  Society  was  up  there; " 
"they  were?"  I  says;  "yes,"  she  said  ;  she  said  they  gave  them 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  office  before  they  turned  to  go  inside;  so 
after  they  went  inside  there  they  got  hold  of  one  boy  who  was  under 
fourteen;  the  boy  is  not  working  there  now. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  what  they  had  done  with  the  other  children 
in  the  place?  A.  Yes,  sir;  she  told  me  they  gave  this  here  Gerry 
Society  fifteen  minutes,  and  they  put  the  girls  away. 

Q.  Where?    A.  In  the  dressingroom. 

Q.  Did  she  say  how  many?  A.  She  did  not  say  how  many;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  did  this  conversation  take  place?  A.  On  the  corner 
of  Howard  and  Centre  streets. 

Q.  And  you  are  positive  she  told  you  she  saw  children  placed 
in  the  dressingroom  out  of  the  way  of  the  Gerry  Society  officers? 
A.  I  am  positive,  sir. 

Q.  Miss  Tracy  has  sworn  here  this  morning  that  she  has  not 
made  any  such  remark  to  any  person?  A.  I  will  guarantee,  and 
I  will  swear  to  it  myself,  that  Miss  Tracy  has  told  it;  there  is  Mr. 
Pat  Healy,  there,  and  myself,  and  there  is  Mr.  Wille  there. 

Q.  Was  Pat  Healy  with  you  at  the  time?  A.  He  was  with  Mr. 
Wills. 

By  Chairman  Phii>ps: 

Q.  Was  anybody  present  when  this  conversation  took  place  with 
you?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  Did  she  tell  this  of  her  own  accord,  or  did  you  ask  her?  A. 
She  told  it  of  her  own  accord. 

By  Mr.  Ives: 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Healy  with  you  when  she  made  that  remark?  A. 
A.  No,  air. 
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By  Mr.  Boden: 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Healy  has  obtained  the  same  informa- 
tion ae  you  imparted  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that?    A.  Through  Mr.  Wills. 

Q.  You  have  no  direct  information?  A.  I  have  not;  only 
through  Mr.  Wills. 

Q.  But  this  information  about  the  secreting  or  hiding  away  of 
the  children  was  obtained  from  Miss  Tracy,  who  wa4S  then  in  the 
employ  of  Ives  &  Sons?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  was  in  a  position  in  the  building  where  she  would  be 
likely  to  see  that?    A.  Yee^  sir. 


Powell  Printz,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Miller,  in  Carlstadt,  New 
Jersey?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  does  he  do?  A.  This  fellow  i-s  working  for  Mr.  Ives, 
making  Bible  covers,  in  Oarlstadt,  for  about  a  year;  this  fellow 
works  with  Ws  wife  and  eon  and  help:  he  worked  at  home  before 
the  strike,  and  every  week  he  made  500  covers. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  house  does  Mr.  Miller  live  in?  A.  It  is  a 
hou«e  like  a  country  house;  he  worked  in  a  hou-se  that  was  very 
small. 

Q.  A  shanty?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  store  is  a  little  store,  and  a 
kitchen,  and  over  fhe  kitchen  ie  a  parlor;  it  is  in  Mechanic  street, 
and  is  a  country  house;  it  is  a  frame  house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Miller  at  work?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing?    A.  Making  covers. 

Q.  In  his  home?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  was  making  them  for  Mr.  Ives?  A.  I 
grained  that  leather;  I  took  the  covers  home  to  Miller;  after  I 
grained  the  leather  I  bunched  them  up  and  took  the  covers  home 
to  Miller;  Miller  paid  me  40  eents  for  doing  that. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Ives  pay  you  anything  for  doing  that?    A^  No,  eir. 
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Edwin  S.  Ives,  being  duly  «wom,  testi-fied'  as  follows: 

By  Ohadrman  Phipps: 

Q.  We  would  like  a  conoi»e  statement  from  jou?  A.  The  scale 
was  presented  when  Mr.  Boden  named  the  date;  aa  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  it  was  brought  to  a  certain  extent  before  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Employing  Bookbinders,  but  there  wa«  what 
were  termed  inconsistencies  in  it;  but  the  Employing  Book- 
binders' Association  having  just  been  organized,  really  no  official 
action  could  be  taken  on  the  subject.  I  believe  at  the  time  there 
was  no  committee  that  could  consider  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
there  have  been  no  meetings  held  at  which  committees  could  be 
appointed  up  to  the  present  time  for  such  consideration.  The  cause 
of  the  strike  is  really  our  unwillingness  to  agree  to  employ  only 
anion  hands;  to  pay  in  every  particular  according  to  a  certain  scale 
which  has  been  presented  by  the  union;  and  an  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  the  strikers  to  live  up  to  verbal  agreements  made  with 
reference  to  certain  large  orders  for  binding.  The  concern  has 
been  almost  a  union  shop  for  several  years  back  in  all  departments, 
withi  the  exception  of  the  Bible  department.  I  think  in  no  instance 
has  a  man  been  employed  without  a  card  for  some  time  back,  ex- 
cept in  this  same  department.  The  binding  of  the  Bibles  in  this 
country  is  rather  a  new  feature;  perhaps  through  the  efforts  of  our 
firm,  the  work  which  has  heretofore  been  done  in  England  more 
particularly  we  have  caused  to  be  done  here.  It  has  taken  some 
seven  or  eight  years  to  bring  this  about.  At  the  start  we  were 
troubled,  in  fact,  were  unable  to  find  bookbinders  who  were  able  to 
make  the  divinity  circuit  covers  used  on  the  Bibles.  Naturally, 
therefore,  pocketbook  makers  have  been  employed  on  that  particu- 
lar part  of  it,  and  such  was  necessary.  Pocketbook  makers,  as  a 
class,  are  somewhat  slower  than  the  general  bookbinder,  but  for 
yeara  of  training  in  paring  and  turning  leathers,  masilpulating 
leathers,  have  given  them  a  great  advantage  on  that  part  of  the 
work.  As  has  been  stated  before  in  the  papers,  Mr.  Boden  was  in- 
structed by  me  to  send  us  bookbinders  able  to  do  that  and  we  would 
endeavor  to  put  them  at  it,  but  it  is  thoroughly  known  that  but 
very  few  bookbinders  care  to  or  are  able  to  attend  to  that  part  of 
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the  work.  The  scale  calls  for  the  payment  of  |15,  |18  and  |20,  if  I 
remember  right,  to  Bible  workers.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying  piecework  prices  which  have  paid  the  men  fully  the  scale 
prices;  in  some  cases,  as  has  been  shown  to  some  one  member  of  the 
committee,  an  amount  far  exceeding  that  has  been  realized. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  "  sweat  shops  "  have  been 
employed,  to  use  the  expression  that  the  strikers  have  used  in  that 
connection,  and  we  would  say  this  in  regard  to  that,  that  three 
places  outside  have  made  these  covers.  The  men  who  made  these 
covers  outside  for  us  were  secured  for  us  by  a  Mr.  Oriva,  who  was 
in  charge  of  that  department  for  us.  These  places  are  not  sweat 
shops,  and  calls  made  by  some  reporters  and  others  interested  have 
developed  that  fact.  One  Peter  Wall  does  not  live  in  the  rear  of  a 
stable,  as  has  been  stated,  in  a  tenement  house;  neither  does  he 
employ  his  wife  or  children;  his  shop  is  a  large,  airy  factory  build- 
ing, and  no  women  or  children  are  employed  therein.  That  shop, 
among  other  outside  concerns,  is  employed  by  Tiffany  &  Oo.,  and 
some  other  large  pocketbook  makers,  on  fine  work.  The  other  con- 
cern named,  in  Oherry  street,  is  composed  of  three  men  who  are  in 
partnership  together  and  who  work  for  themselves.  I  think  they 
employ  no  one  else  but  a  porter  to  carry  and  deliver  the  covers.  It 
is  not  a  living  room,  and  in  neither  of  these  places  has  any  work  been 
done  on  Sundays.  In  connection  with  that,  anyone  doing  any  work 
for  us  is  always  instructed  that  Sunday  work  will  not  be  allowed; 
and,  from  sworn  statements  made  by  these  different  parties,  we 
believe  them  to  be  honest  when  they  say  that  no  work  has  been 
done  at  any  time  on  Sundays  for  us. 

By  Commissioner  Purcell : 

Q.  You,  of  course,  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject? 
A.  No,  we  have  nothing  but  their  own  statements  to  that  effect. 
The  inability  of  a  manufacturer  to  run  his  business  unless  he  has 
the  power  to  give  his  orders  and  have  them  carried  out,  is  one  con- 
siderable reason  why  we  refuse  to  become  what  is  known  as  a  union 
shop.  During  the  past  three  or  four  years,  particularly  during 
the  past  year,  my  personal  work  has  been  greatly  retarded  in  the 
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difficulties  continually  met  with,  and  the  obstructionB  iput  in  the 
way  by  the  strikers.  In  one  case,  where  we  had  a  considerable 
nnmiber  of  bundles  to  be  opened,  we  kept  a  couple  of  i)orters  to 
assist  the  sheep  men;  the  sheep  men  refused  to  have  them  work 
with  them,  stating  that  we  should  employ  union  sheep  men,  and 
porters  were  not  allowed  to  touch  a  bundle.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  day  after  day  passed  without  a  single  bundle  of  sheep 
coming  in,  and  that  the  force  of  sheep  men  we  had  were  amply  suffi- 
cient to  care  for  the  work.  At  another  time  my  arrangements  were 
made  with  one  Joseph  Ibel,  whom  we  understood  to  be  an  expert 
caser-in,  and  as  we  had  much  fine  work  coming  on,  we  requested  a 
young  man  who  had  been  a  marbler  for  us,  but  who  filled  in  his 
tim^  casing-in — we  did  not  discharge  the  young  man  to  make  room 
for  this  Ibel,  but  we  put  him  on  another  branch  of  the  business. 
When  Mr.  Ibel  was  engaged  by  us  it  was  not  done  under  any  con- 
tract system,  as  has  been  stated ;  Mr.  Ibel  was  to  get  the  regular 
weekly  wages,  and  the  young  man  that  he  brought  with  him  was  to 
be  imid  also  weekly  by  the  concern.  When  Mr.  Ibel  was  engaged 
we  asked  him  whether  he  had  a  card  from  the  union ;  he  said  no, 
but  that  he  would  see  the  president,  Mr.  Boden,  and  try  and  make 
it  right.  Mr.  Boden  saw  Mr.  Ibel,  I  believe;  received  his  |7  back 
dues;  told  him  he  could  not  grant  a  card  but  it  would  be  all  right 
for  him  to  go  to  work.  Mr.  Ibel  started  in  with  us  with  that  under- 
standing and  I  think  worked  for  a  few  days,  when  the  union  ob- 
jected to  his  working  there,  or  the  shop,  and  action  was  taken  on  him 
at  the  meeting  of  the  union,  and  I  believe  he  was  suspended  for 
three  months,  presumably  because  he  had  been  in  arrears  to  the 
union.  I  believe  later  on  action  was  taken  by  the  union  or  was  to 
have  been,  taken,  rescinding  the  suspension.  Whether  the  same 
was  done  or  not  I  don't  know.  Mr.  Ives,  Sr.,  at  that  time  told 
Mr.  Boden  that  he  was  surprised  that  any  such  action  should  be 
taken  by  him*,  the  business  being  thoroughly  organized;  for  a  slight 
technicality  to  upset  business  was  not  appreciated  by  him.  A  num- 
ber of  other  instances  could  be  enumerated,  but  it  is  not  necessary, 
showing  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  manufacturer  to  run  his  busi- 
ness unless  he  has  the  authority  to  manage  it  without  dictation 
from  the  employes. 
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I  don't  know  of  anything  else.  I  will  say  this  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  child  labor:  We  have  given  up  a  certain  space  in 
our  bindery  to  a  man  named  Silvera,  who  does  indexing  for  a  con- 
cern for  whom  we  bind  Bibles.  1  believe  that  indexer  had  his  son 
or  nephew  working  there,  and  it  came  to  my  understanding  that 
the  factory  inspector  complained  of  having  that  boy  employed  there. 
What  became  of  it  I  don't  know,  because  it  was  outside  of  our  juris- 
diction. We  received  no  rent  from  him,  and  those  employed  by 
him  we  had  nothing  to  do  with.  What  the  boy  did  I  don't  know; 
whether  he  was  employed  there  or  was  merely  there  visiting  I  don't 
know.  The  charge  that  we  secreted  some  girl  is  absolutely  un- 
founded, and  no  one  can  bring  any  testimony  that  such  was  done. 
The  fact  of  the  Gerry  Society  visiting  us  is  news  to  me.  I  have 
never  received  them  and  have  never  heard  of  them  being  in  the 
place,  and  doubt  that  the  Gerry  Society  has  been  there.  There  was 
one  boy  that  the  factory  inspector  found  fault  with,  not  because 
of  being  too  young  but  not  having  a  certificate.  That  boy  was  not 
engaged  by  us,  but  was  brought  in  by  some  young  man  who  ran 
one  of  the  folding  machines.  The  factory  inspector  came  in  at  the 
same  time  that  I  got  there  that  morning,  and  I  knew  nothing  what- 
ever about  this  boy,  and  in  fact  never  hired  this  boy  to  work,  but 
he  was  brought  in  by  a  young  man,  with  the  idea  that  he  might  get 
a  -position;  was  set  to  work  by  this  young  man  without  any  au- 
thority; and  the  factory  inspector,  coming  in  at  that  time,  found 
this  one  boy  who  was  the  cause  of  the  complaint  made.  He  was 
not  hired  by  us  at  all,  and  was  let  go  because  we  did  not  need  him. 
It  was  simply  a  little  bit  of  over-officiousness  on  the  part  of  the 
young  man  who  brought  him  in. 

J\j  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  Did  1  understand  you  to  say  that  the  men  objected  to  those 
porters  opening  the  bundles?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  lliat;  was  it  because  they  wanted  skilled  men  to 
do  all  the  work  there?  A.  I  think  it  was  simply  because  they 
had  not  properly  considered  it;  I  think  if  they  had  thought  it  over 
it  would  not  have  occurred;  we  had  all  the  sheep  men  we  wanted; 
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they  allow  a  porter  to  carry  the  bundles  but  not  to  open  them; 
the  stamping  department,  receiving  fll  a  week,  and  the  gold- 
layers,  receiving  |9  a  week,  I  was  told  by  one  Mr.  Blaudet  and  Mr. 
Sheldon  that  a  limit  had  been  placed  on  a  day's  work;  in  other 
words,  that  a  man  was  not  allowed  to  do  all  that  he  may  do, 
but  after  he  had  run  off  5,000  impressions  that  was  all  he  should 
do;  that  rather  surprised  me,  but  it  ii^  a  fact,  as  probably  they 
will  be  able  to  testify  to;  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  H.  B.  Claflin's 
books,  which  was  mentioned  yesterday  I  believe  by(  Mr.  Boden, 
there  was  a  contract  we  took  at  a  low  price  to  keep  the  shop 
moving;  out  of  the  contract  we  expected  no"  profit  whatever; 
we  figured  our  machine  work  down  to  a  very  low  basis,  and  we 
took  the  work  after  agreeing  with  the  men  to  do  it  at  very  low 
prices,  with  the  ujiderstanding  that  it  was  merely  work  to  tide 
us  over  the  dull  season;  that  work  they  afterwards  refused  to 
do  at  the  prices,  although  the  difference,  I  think,  was  only  8  cents 
on  head  banding  and  lining  and  5  cents  on  making  the  cases;  I 
told  Mr.  Boden  they  should  see  us  through  on  the  contract  we  had 
entered  into  because  that  would  be  the  right  thing;  he  said  at  the 
time  he  thought  the  same  thing;  he  said  that  better  be  left  to  the 
union  after  we  had  signed  the  scale;  we  told  Mr.  Boden  if  he  saw 
fit  to  call  the  men  out  at  that  time,  with  the  knowledge  that 
on  all  our  other  books,  with  the  exception  of  the  Caldwell  and 
Lupton  books,  which  also  was  an  agreement,  although  the  Cald- 
well books,  in  every  instance,  we  paid  the  full  scale  price  and 
have  done  so  since — we  told  them,  there  being  just  the  slight  differ- 
ence on  a  few  books,  more  than  likely  on  new  contracts  we  could 
run  the  full  scale  price,  but  because  we  were  friendly  to  the  union 
we  did  not  want  to  be  forced  to  be  the  first  ones  to  make  higher 
prices  to  meet  competition  with;  I  might  say  this:  That,  in  order 
to  further  tide  us  over  the  dull  season,  we  had  succeeded,  after 
considerable  effort,  in  getting  a  contract  for  75,000  books  which 
were  to  come  into  us  folded  and  sewn,  thereby  enabling  us  to 
rush  the  forwarding  department;  as  the  forwarding  department  was 
ahead  of  the  other  departments;  a  slight  change  was  made  by  the 
publisher,  and  when  we  made  a  new  estimate  to  him  the  boys 
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refused  to  make  the  same  prices  or  prices  very  near  to  them,  and 
when  onr  contract  was  submitted  on  the  basis  of  the  full  scale 
price  we  were  some  (3,500  ahead  of  the  other  binders,  causing  the 
publisbcQ  to  almost  lose  confidence  in  us  and  to  think  that  we 
were  trying  to  charge  him  much  more  for  work  than  others;  it 
was  with  considerable  difficulty  we  got  that  publisher  to  under- 
stand our  case,  and  he  now  understands  why  our  figures  were  so 
high;  the  fact  is  that  for  a  bookbinder  to  take  and  pay  the  same 
price  on  50,000  books  as  another  binder  would  pay  on  200  or  500 
books,  makes  large  orders  impossible  to  procure;  and  in  other  busi- 
ness, when  large  orders  are  received  a  reduction  is  expected;  so 
in  our  business  when  we  get  an  order  for  a  large  number  of  books 
we  have  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  price;  on  our  cheap  work  our 
head  banders  know  that  they  have  taken  out  |25  a  week,  and 
the  reason  for  that  is  that  straight  runs  enable  them  to 
accomplish  very  much  more  in  a  day  than  they  can  on 
small  orders;  I  think  that  in  order  to  bring  about  any  adjustment 
of  affairs  with  the  general  trade  in  the  city  it  will  be 
necessary  for  good  wisdom  and  judgment  to  be  given  to  the 
consideration  of  this  question;  if  this  arbitration  had  been 
suggested  at  the  start  some  result  might  have  come  from  it; 
as  our  people  are  all  replaced,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  take 
any  of  the  old  hands  back;  we  regret  very  much  that  this  strike 
should  have  concerned  us,  who  have  been  so  friendly  to  the  union 
for  such  a  time  back,  but  we  presume  that  because  we  were 
friendly  the  union  thought  it  would  be  somewhat  easy  to  coerce 
us  at  the  time,  and,  therefore,  through  lack  of  wisdom  on  their 
part,  ordered  a  strike  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  not  giving  time  for 
thought,  arbitration,  consideration  nor  anything  else;  there  is  one 
further  statement  made  by  Mr.  Boden  I  had  forgotten  at  the  time; 
there  is  one  thing  that  has  influenced  us  greatly  against  the  strik- 
ers^ and  that  is  that  at  the  starting  of  the  strike  we  were  continu- 
ally embarrassed  by  assaults  on  the  new  workmen;  over  nine 
assaults  occurred  in  this  cdty  and  Oarlsta dt,  N.  J.;  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  call  Mr.  Boden  and  tell  him  that  this  must  be  stopped; 
a^HsauIts  occurring  subsequently  show  that  the  influence  of  the 
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nnion  did  not  stop  tliis,  if  it  wa«  exerted  in  tliat  direction;  it  wae 
^necessary  for  us  to  prosecute  the  persons  guilty  of  those  assaults, 
a  thing  not  pleasant  for  us  to  do;  ttie  judge  took  it  out  of  orjr  hands, 
and  in  one  case  of  a  man  named  Ludolph,  he  wae  held  under  bail 
for  the  Court  of  General  Sessions.    , 

By  Commissaoner  Pupcell: 

Q.  I  understand  you  now  haye  all  the  hands  you  want?  A, 
Yes,  fiip. 

Q.  How  many  shops  are  affected  by  the  strike?  A.  One  other 
shop  —  Braunwortti,  Mnnn  &*  Barber,  of  Brooklyn. 

*Q.  How  many,  bookbinding  estab^iahmente  are  there  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn?    A.  About  thirty,  I  think. 

Q.  And  the  aggregate  nnmlber  of  hands  employed  is  how  many? 
A^  Probafbly  afbout  75  or  100  or  125  to  each  establishment;  less 
than  that  in  some. 

Q.  And  all  these  other  shops,  except  the  two  you  named,  your 
own  and  one  in  Brooklyn,  are  running?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  all 
•running. 

Q,  They  have  not  been  interrupted  at  all?  A.  No,  sir;  the  plan 
formulated  and  given  out,  aa  stated  to  us  informally,  was  to' com- 
men-oe  with  Braun worth,  Munn  &  Barber  and  our  own  shop,  and 
then  with  one  or  two  others,  and  in  that  way  through  the  whole 
number. 

Q.  Did  these  other  shops  pay  the  scale?  A.  I  could  not  say 
exactly,  t>ut  the  majority  of  them,  I  think,  paid  about  the  scale;  I 
find  that  good  will  is  displayed  "by  all  the  employing  bookbinders 
towards  their  help. 

Q.  Could  not  this  matter  be  a^flusted  now?  A.  Not  with  our 
csoncem. 

Q.  You  have  an  organization?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  not  a  committee  of  your  organization  and  a  committee 
of  the  union  meet  and  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  this  trouble? 
A.  I  don't  think  there  would  have  been  any  trouble  in  doing  that 
if  it  had  been  attempted  in  time;  they  took  the  bull  by  the  horns; 
the  Employing  Bookbinders'  Association  as  a  new  organization; 
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the  feeling  among  the  employing  ^bookbinders  was  that  it  would 
be  far  better  not  to  recognize  the  union  until  wiser  management 
had  charge  of  it;  it  seems  to  be  the  concensus  of  opinion  among 
the  booM)indeps  of  New  York  that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to 
pay  the  |18  a  week  for  time  work,  and  most  of  them  are  paying 
very  close  to  the  scale,  but  there  are  such  glaring  inconsistencies 
in  the  ecale  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  anybody  to  bind  him- 
celf  to  it;  it  is  a  scale  that  must  be  thoughtfully  considered. 

Q.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  you  would  be  willing, 
cusi  an  organization,  to  appoint  a  committee,  if  the  union  would 
appoint  another  committee,  to  get  together  and  see  if  you  could  not 
smooth,  down  these  rough  sgots?  A.  I  told  Mr.  Phipps  I  think, 
when  he  first  called,  that  I  thought  that  would  be  one  of  the  points 
that  this  committee  could  bring  about;  I  can  not  epeak  officially;  I 
know,  as  far  as  the  men<  are  concerned,  yerj  many  actions 
have  been  taken  on  the  part  of  the  men  that  have  been 
.wrong  and  nasty  and  contemptible,  and  I  am  sorry  that 
jthey  allowed  themselves  to  go  into  p^sonalities  of  that 
kind;  that  makes  it  more  difficult  to  smooth  over;  the  employii^^ 
bookbinders  now  feel  that  it  is  better  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  men's  organization;  that  they  must  be  kept  in!  their  place;  as 
our  boys  know,  that  ie  a  different  feeling  from  any  that  I  have  evar 
had  heretofore;  when  they  descend  to  assaults  and  personalities 
in  the  newspai>ers  it  becomes  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  em- 
ployer to  agree  with  them;  while  he  may  replace  such  men  as  he 
can,  he  knows  that  he  will  ever  ibe  at  their  mercy;  for  instance.  If 
our  old  men  came  back,  here  is  one  of  them  that  has  assaulted  our 
men;  here  is  one  of  them  that  put  this  and  that  in  the  papers;  and 
there  could  not  be  the  same  feeling  of  harmony  and  friendship 
that  there  was  before;  I  have  toJd  our  men  that  I  had  no  objectiiJn 
to  them  getting  places  in  other  binderies;  in  fact,  in  a  meeting  of 
the  employers  we  told  them  that  we  had  a  good  many  good  hands, 
and  if  they  hired  them  they  would  have  good  men;  it  would  be  far 
better  for  our  men  to  work  in!  other  shops  after  a  trouble  of  this 
kind,  and  they  would  do  far  better  work  for  them  than  they  would 
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do  for  us;  the  men  would  feel  imf riendly  towards  the  employer  and 
the  empBoyer  would  feel  that  the  men  were  conspiring  against  him. 

Q.  It  was  stated  by  a  witnes®  here  yesterday  that  somebody,  I 
think  it  was  yourself,  threatened  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining 
employment  in  any  other  shop  in  New  York  if  he  left  your  employ. 

Mr.  Boden. — That  was  in  regard  to  Mr.  John  N.  Ives. 

The  Witness. — That  brings  to  my  mind  that  a  petition  was  sent 
around  to  the  girls  that,  in  ease  of  the  men  going  out,  wei  would 
like  to  know  whether  they  would  &ign»  to  stand  by  the  firm.  That 
is  true;  that  was  done.  A  numfber  of  girls  in  our  place,  as  well  as 
outside,  I  think  will  testify  that  no  clause  of  intimidation  was 
added  to  that,  as  he  testified  that  there  was;  there  was  no  threat 
that  if  they  did  not  sign  at  noon  time  they  would  be  discharged. 
We  have  done  nothing  to  cause  the  men  to  go  out.  In  the  first 
place,  we  tried  to  fix  a  scale,  after  the  contracts  had  been  lived  up 
to,  and  we  asked  if  there  was  any  grievance  in  regard  to  the  wage* 
workers.  One  Haggerty  said  he  was  getting  flT  and  he  should 
get  |18.  I  said:  ''Very  well,  we  will  make  that  |18."  Then  I 
said:  "Mr.  Boden,  is  there  any  other  grievance? '^  He  said: 
^'No;  but,  Mr.  Ives,  you  must  become  an  absolutely  union  shop."  I 
knew  what  that  meant,  that  our  Bible  dei>artment  must  be  brought 
in,  and  that  would  throyr  us  completely  out  after  eight  years  hard 
work  to  get  it  established. 

When  they  cause  a  shop  to  get  120  or  130  new  hands  in  it 
brings  from  other  cities  that  number  of  hands  that  have  not  been 
In  the  regular  New  York  force,  and  it  makes  it  diflQcult  for  the 
other  men;  we  replaced  them  very  slowly;  then  they  called  the 
stampers  and  goldlayers  out;  one  of  our  stampers  said,  "I  am 
surprised  that  they  called  us  out;  I  think  it.  is  very  unwise,  and, 
Mr.  Ives,  I  don't  blame  you  if  you  make  it  a  nonunion  shop;"  I 
thanked  him;  he  is  out  because  the  union  called  him  out;  the 
union  depends  on  independence;  from  what  I  have  heard,  a  man 
is  afraid  to  talk  independently  in  the  union;  it  is  a  whiplash  held 
over  him  while  he  belongs  to  the  union.  If  you  or  I  thought  that 
an  eight  or  nine  hour  day  should  not  be  urged  at  present,  if  you 
or  I  talked  against  that  we  would  be  supposed  to  be  in  league 
with  the  employers,  and  such  members  are  obliged  to  keep  their 
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Beats  because  they  do  not  want  their  motives  questioned  in  the 
matter.  A  certain  few  seem  to  govern  matters  in  the  union; 
whether  through  the  ability  they  have  or  not  I  don't  know,  but 
many  things  that  are  unwise  are  brought  about  which  could  be 
headed  oflE  if  free  expression  to  opinion  could  be  given.  In  speak- 
ing thus  I  have  been  speaking  not  so  much  in  regard  to  our  par- 
ticular strike  as  in  the  line  of  that  which  might  bring  about  greater 
harmony  between  the  employers  and  the  employes.  I  think  if  the 
union  would  throw  off  the  spirit  of  antagonism  entirely  and  be 
ready  to  work  along  with  their  employers  loyally,  as  they  did 
before,  it  would  be  absolutely  unnecessary  for  us  to  have  a  strike 
in  the  trade.  We  have  paid  |12  in  the  trade  for  poor  workmen; 
poor  workmen  that  earn  |12  can  not  be  paid  f  18. 

By  Chairman  Phipps: 

Q.  The  departure  from  the  scale  has  been,  as  we  understand  it, 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  contracts  which  you  have  taken?  A.  Yes^ 
sir;  the  Claflin  and  the  Lupton  are  the  only  ones;  the  Olaflin  more 
particularly,  because  the  Lupton  has  been  only  a  small  number  of 
books;  any  other  classes  of  work  we  paid  the  full  scale  on,  I  think, 
I  can  not  tell  what  we  did  not  pay  the  scale  on., 

Q.  Relating  to  the  Bibles,  this  has  been  a  new  departure  in 
the  trade.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  the  foremost  ones  in  the  trade?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  has  been  a  development  in  the  trade?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  has  not  been  a  regular  consideration  in  the  consider- 
ation of  the  scale?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Webster: 

Q.  You  consulted  the  men,  did  you,  about  taking  this  contract 
for  a  low  price?  A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  Claflin  contract  we  went 
down  to  our  head  banders  and  casers,  which  were  the  two  depart- 
ments affected  by  it^  and  they  agreed  to  see  us  through  on  the 
80,000  which  were  to  be  finished  by  the  15th  of  August;  that  was 
a  verbal  agreement;  it  wa§  simply  to  keep  our  bindery  in  operation 
during  the  dull  season. 
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By  Mr.  Boden: 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Ives,  about  how  long  previous  to  the 
strike  it  was  that  I  called  upon  you  and  suggested  that  a  confer- 
ence be  held  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Employing  Book- 
binders* Association  and  the  executive  committee  of  the  Book- 
binders* uni6n?  A.  No;  I  don't  remember  how  long,  it  was  a 
suggestion  made  by  me  probably  a  month  or  so,  or  two  or  three 
months  before. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  me  calling  on  you  and  telling  you  the  re- 
sults of  my  visits  to  Mr.  Jtutter,  the  president  of  that  association? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  you  said  Mr.  Butter  said  it  was  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing until  a  meeting  was  called. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  me  telling  you  Mr.  Butter  asked  that  you 
call  on  him  in  reference  to  the  matter?    A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  call  on  Mr.  Butter  in  reference  to  that?  A.  No;  I 
don't  remember  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  I  ask  you  to  call  on  Mr.  Butter  in  regard  to  it?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  you  did. 

Q.  You  know  of  me  calling  on  Mr.  Butter  three  times  in  regard 
to  that  matter?    A.  Yes;  once. 

Mr.  Boden. —  Mr.  Butter  knows  of  twice  more, 

Q.  In  reference  to  employing  pocketbook-makers  there,  do  you 
rememiber  asking  me  to  send  a  man  there  to  get  a  job?  A.  Yes, 
I  do. 

Q.  And  you  remember  that  I  sent  a  man  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  he  would  not  work  for  the  prices  you  paid? 
A.  No,  sir;  he  wanted  to  work. 

Q.  Why  didn't  he  take  the  job?  A.  We  didn't  have  any  work 
for  him  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  yet  you  asked  me  to  send  a  pocketbook-maker  to  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  Mr.  Collins  saying  that  he  could  not  compete 
with  Edwin  Ives  &  Sons  on  account  of  the  duty  on  Bibles?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anybody  that  Mr.  Collins  made  that  remark 
to?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q,  How  did  you  know  that  Mr.  Ibel  called  upon  me  to  procure 
permission  to  go  to  work  in* your  establishment;  how  did  you  learn 
that  Mr.  Ibel  came  to  me?  A.  From  Mr.  Ibel;  from  Mr.  McCauley^ 
and  from  yourself. 

Q.  Mr.  MoCauley  did  not  tell  you  that  he  called  a  young  man 
over  to  his  home,  by  the  name  of  CJolvin,  and  had  transmitted  to 
me  for  Mr.  Ibel  the  amount  of  money  in  question?  A.  That  is 
right. 

Q.  That  convinces  you  that  Mr.  Ibel  did  not  see  me?  A.  Yes^ 
sir;  he  sent  some  young  man  named  Oolvin. 

Q.  Regarding  this  Lupton  work  and  Caldwell  and  Olaflin,  if  you 
did  not  agree  to  do  that  work  at  the  low  figure  that  you  had  figured 
upon  for  the  work,  who  would  have  done  that;  would  not  that  have 
been  done  in  New  York  city?  A.  Well,  I  can  not  tell  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  if  you  had  placed  your  figures  a  little  bit 
higher  someone  else  would  have  been  able  to  compete  with  you> 
and  then  you  would  have  been  able  to  i)ay  a  little  higher  prices? 
A.  No;  in  the  case  of  Olaflin,  a  certain  figure  had  to  be  reached 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  sell,  and  we  had  to  reach  that  figure 
or  drop  all  negotiations;  I  think  there  was  only  a  third  of  a  cent 
profit  for  Olaflin  &  Oo. 

Q.  If  you  had  not  done  it  for  that  low  figure  they  would  not  have 
been  done?    A.  They  would  not  have  been  done. 

Q.  Mr.  Olaflin  did  not  have  these  books  made  in  order  to  kee^^ 
your  plant  going?    A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  In  regard  to  these  outside  shops/  you  have  no  knowledge 
whether  there  was  work  done  on  Sunday  or  not;  you  have  never 
been  there?    A.  No;  not  at  all. 

Q.  This  indexer  is  on  your  floor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  pay  rent  for?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  pay  any  rent  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Still  he  is  on  your  floor,  occupying  your  space  that  you  paj 
rent  for?    A.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Q.  When  you  sent  this  document  around  among  the  girls,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  them  stgn  it,  you  stated  before  the  Board 
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that  you  inserted  the  words  or  had  inserted,  the  words  in  that 
document  that  those  desiring  to  stand  by  the  firm  in  preference  to 
the  men  would  sign  below?  A.  The  exact  wording  of  it  I  do  not 
really  remember,  but  it  was  to  the  effect  that  if  a  strike  was  cabled, 
we  wanted  the  signatures  of  those  who  would  stand  by  the  firm. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  procuring  that?  A.  To  find  out  who 
were  going  to  stand  by  us  or  not. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  if  any  girl  refused  to  sign;  that  you 
would  know  just  where  she  stood  regarding  that  matter?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  get  rid  of  her  at  the  very  first  opportunity? 
A.  No,  sir;  we  told  them  that  we  would  not;  it  would  not  make  any; 
difference. 

Q.  Then  the  object  of  securing  that  was  not  to  coerce  them?  A. 
Not  to  coerce  them  at  all ;  the  fact  is  that  if  we  had  girls  that  would 
stand  by  us  they  would  stand  by  us,  and  if  they  did  not  it  would 
not  make  any  difference;  we  merely  wanted  to  know  if  they  would 
stand  by  us. 

Q.  Did  not  some  of  the  girls  that  signed  that  go  out  on  strike 
afterwards?    A.  Yes,  sir.    • 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  that?  A.  It  was  because  of  the  induce^ 
ments*  offered  to  them. 

Q.  Your  object  in  having  that  document  signed  was  to  find  out 
whom  you  could  depend  on^  and  you  found  out  afterwards  that 
you  could  not  depend  on  any  of  them?  A.  Yes,  we  found  we 
could  depend  on  some  of  them;  the  fact  is,  we  wanted  the  people 
in  our  place  to  understand  that  if  they  left  the  place  they  left  of 
their  own  free  will  and  accord;  therefore,  if  anybody  left  us  they 
left  of  their  own  free  will,  and  if  we  did  not  take  them  back  it 
was  their  own  fault. 

Q.  You  have  a  forelady  in  your  place  named  Mrs.  McCabe?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge,  did  she  tell  the  girls  that  if  they  did  not 
sign  that  document  before  twelve  o'clock  they  would  have  to  get 
out  of  the  place?    A.  No,  sir;  I  think  she  would  not  do  that. 

Q.  She  did  not  do  that  to  your  knowledge?  A.  No,  sir;  she  di^ 
niot. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  asking  Mr.  Mattern  yesterday  if  lie  would 
gio  back  to  work  for  you?    A.  In  a  joking  way,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Only  in  a  joking  way?  A.  Yes,  sir;  only  in  a  joking  way; 
we  have  two  smashers  and  could  not  give  him  employment;  I 
merely  asked  him  if  he  would  give  up  tSte  union  and  come  back  to 
work. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  have  in  your  establishment  at  the 
time  of  t\m  strike  who  were  bona  fide  bookbinders?  A.  I  could 
not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  bona  fide  bookbinders, 
when  they  were  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  specialists?  A.  I 
can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Mr.  Oriva  testified  yesterday  that  lie  only  procured  one  man 
for  you  and  you  said  he  procured  three?  A.  Wurtzel,  Ward  and 
Miller  were  the  three  he  procured,  I  believe. 

Q.  He  stated  on  the  stand  yesterday  that  he  only  procured  one, 
and  !he  afterwards  procured  another?  A.  That  may  be;  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge  that  Mr.  Micfhelman,  who  has  been 
making  covers  for  you  at  28  Frankfort  street,  was  employing  a 
person  to  whom  he  paid  50  cents  a  day,  and  allowing  him  to  sleep 
in  the  place,  and  furnishing  Mm  with  a  roll  and  a  cup  of  coffee 
in  the  morning?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  not  to  your  knowledge?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  And  the  prices  you  paid  were  insuflacient  to  enable  him  to 
pay  fair  wages  for  that  work?  A.  We  paid  him  the  regular 
prices. 

Q.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  what  the  prices  were;  I  know  there 
have  been  changes  from  30  to  25  and  26  to  20  cents  since  the  men 
went  out  on  strike?    A.  There  have  been  no  changes  at  all. 


Charles  Braunworth,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows. 

By  Chairman  Phipps: 

Q.  If  you  will  kindly  give  us  a  little  statement,  as  concisely  as 
possible,  in  regard  to  the  differences  between  your  firm  and  its  em- 
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ployefi,  we  will  be  obliged?  A.  Our  employes  never !had  any  differr 
en"ce  with  us ;  if  they  did  they  never  told  us  so ;  all  I  can  say  is  I  had 
an  interview  with  the  president  of  the  association;  our  own  people 
never  told  ue  they  were  dissatisfied^  nor  did  they  tell  us  they 
were  going  out  on  strike,  but  I  had  an  interview  with  the  president 
of  the  association;  he  called  upon  me  twice,  in  fact;  after  the  first 
interview  I  made  it  my  business  to  go  to  the  diflEerent  branches  of 
our  business,  and  they  all  seemed  satisfied;  I  ao  informed  the  presi- 
dent on  his  second  visit. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  hi«  first  visit,  what  wa«  the  complaint  or  griev- 
ance presented?  A.  No  complaint  »or  grievance,  any  more  than 
he  wanted  us  to  discharge  a  hcfy  tiiat  we.  had  In  o^r  employ  run- 
ning a  case-making  machine,  and  employ  in  his  place  a  bookbinder; 
now,  this  machine  it  takes  a  long  time  for  a  bookbinder  to  manage, 
because  they  have  no  knowledge  of  maichinery;  we  have  found  it 
so;  we  tried  them;  we  had  two  case^nakers  at  it  and  they  made 
a  failure  of  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  oould  not  handle  the 
wrench,  did  not  understand  machinery. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  something  said  aSbont  the  schedule  of  wages? 
A.  He  spoke  of  a  Ahedule  that  he  said  he  left  at  our  place  last 
November,  I  think  it  was;  I  toM  him  I  hadn't  it,  and  he  brought 
one  with  him  the  second  time  he  visited  us;  I  bad  received  it, 
though,  before;  in  looking  over  that  schedule  I  found  that  we  were 
paying  a  i)ercentage  away  ahead  of  what  the  schedule  was. 

Q.  You  had  seen  no  agreement  with  the  association  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But,  from  an  examination  of  this  scale  o^  wages  which  was 
presented  to  you  by  Mr.  Boden,  and  from  an  investigation  of  your 
pay-rolls,  you  (found  that  you  were  paying  at  least  the  minimum 
rate?  A.  Oh,  yes,  more  than  that  on  a  percentage  of  the  different 
branches. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  that  scale  laid  down  for  the  case-mak- 
ing? A.  The  case-making  machine;  I  believe  the  scale  for  that  is 
f20,  and  we  were  paying  a  young  man  for  that  f  IQ  a  week;  I  would 
like  the  Board  to  understand  that  at  the  time  that  scale  was  made 
there  was  only  one  machine  in  existence  and  that  was  owned  by 
us;  this  boy  had  worked  in  a  machine  shop  and  had  a  knowledge 
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of  wrenching  a  nut  and  a  bolt,  and  it  did  not  take  him  so  long  to 
understand  the  machine;  there  is  now  another  machine  in  this  city 
owned  by  anot&er  bindery  at  the  present  time;  there  are  two  in 
this  city  now. 

Q.  Is  that  the  firm  of  Oollder?    A.  Collier. 

Q,  Did  the  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  on  hie 
first  or  second  visit  to  you^  state  any  grievances  other  than  the 
matter  of  the  case-making  machine?  A.  Well,  he  did  not  put  this 
'as  a  grievance  from  our  peopQe;  it  was  a  grievance  from, the  asso- 
ciation; he  then  claimed  that  certain  binders  in  this  city  had  paid 
the  scale  of  prices^  and  wanted  me  to  do  so;  of  course,  I  refused; 
no  matter  if  we  paid  twice  the  prices,  I  would  sign  no  scale;  I  did 
not  see  as  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  do  it,  so  long  ae  we  paid  the 
prices;  we  have  a  man  that  I  have  been  connected  with  for  the 
laist  twenty-seven'  years  working  for  us,  and  he  has  been  working 
at  this  particular  branch  in  the  same  manner  he  is  working  to-day 
for  the  last  twenty-seven  years;  that  is,  he  cases  in  books,  and  he 
has  two  young  men  working  for  him;  he  spoke  about  it  afterwards, 
decided  that  he  would  not  disturt)  them;  he  was  good  enough  to 
overlook  that.  • 

Q.  Have  you  a  full  force  of  hand»  at  work  now  in  your  bindery? 
A.  Yes  sir;  it  is  tight  weeks  since  the  strike;  in  three  weeks  after 
that  we  had  as  many  as  had  left  us;  a  week  after  that  it  was  the 
busy  season,  and  we  had  to  put  on  a  good  many  more  help  than 
before  the  strike;  thi^  last  month  is  the  largest  month  we  have 
ever  had  since  we  have  been  in  business;  at  least  40  per  cent,  higher 
than  any  month  we  have  ever  had. 

Q.  How  many  men  went  out  of  your  establishment?  A.  The 
list  shows  forty-five;  I  am  not  certain  whether  that  is  only  men 
or  men  and  girls;  I  think  that  is  the  number  that  went  out. 

Q.  About  how  many  do  you  employ,  men  and  girls,  the  year 
round?    A.  We  employ  on  an  average  from  300  to  326. 

Q.  Have  you  met  with  any  difficulty  on  account  of  the  assaults? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  met  with  three;  one  received  a  sentence;  the 
second  one,  a  judge,  whose  term  is  about  to  expire,  let  go;  we 
had  plenty  of  proof  recognized,  and,  as  one  of  the  men  in  the 
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mayor's  ofSce  said,  we  could  not  expect  anything  better  from  that 
judge,  as  his  time  was  out;  and  he  was  let  go  free;  in  the  case  of 
the  first  man,  I  understood  that  the  president  paid  his  fine;  It 
was  given  out  that  he  had  plenty  of  money  to  pay  all  fines;  that 
was  stated  by  our  people  and  by  parties  who  were  present  at  the 
time  of  the  trial;  so  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  association  waa 
trying  to  annoy  us. 

Q.  Have  you  met  with  any  difficulties  in  your  business  by  reason 
of  assaults  and  threats?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  two  or  three  that 
were  frightened;  my  partner  had  to  take  some  of  them  home  to 
hib  own  house  and  take  care  of  them. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  that  I  have  seen  lately  in  the  papers,  and  I 
suppose  that  has  'been  stopped.  A.  I  hope  so;  one  of  our  men 
was  struck  last  Friday  night,  when  he  was  going  out,  by  a  party 
that  we  did  not  recognize. 

Q.  Are  there  any  points  that  you  think  you  would  like  to  covert 
A.  Some  of  our  men  are  coming  back  and  we  have  applicationfl 
from  others  that  want  to  come  back;  we  are  sorry;  some  of  them 
I  have  known  for  many  years,  but  the  places  are  filled  and  we  can 
not  take  them  back;  we  have  competent,  good  men,  and  in  justice 
to  ourselves  we  can  not  discharge  them  and  take  back  those  who 
left  us;  some  of  them  told  us  they  did  not  understand  the  case 
or  they,  never  would  have  left  us. 

By  Commissioner  Purcell: 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  scale  of  prices,  do  you  think  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  your  association  to  appoint  a  committee 
and  the  union  a  committee,  and  that  an  agreement  could  be 
reached  with  regard  to  a  scale  of  prices  for  the  business,  the 
trade?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so;  I  think  we  have  certain  classes 
of  work  where  they  are  really  actually  alike;  we  can  pay  a  great 
deal  more  for  one  because  we  get  a  great  deal  more  for  it,  but  for 
another  class  of  work  we  can  not  do  it;  we  just  have  to  let  It 
go  out  of  the  city;  I  believe  certain  factories  might  do  that,  but 
I  will  say  this,  if  the  pay-roll  of  our  men  was  taken  and  com- 
pared with  the  other  shops  throughout  the  city,  I  am  satisfied  that 
our  pay-roll  would  be  away  ahead  for  the  year. 
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Q.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  arrange  a  scale  of  prices  for  all  the  f victories  alike;  yon 
say  that  could  not  be  done?  A.  No;  I  will  say  this:  We  are  per- 
fectly, willing  to  pay  the  same  as  the  others  pay;  if  there  is  only 
one  bindery  pays  the  price  and  the  ten  or  twelve  other  binderiee^ 
whatever  number  there  may  be  in  the  city,  would  pay  lower  prices^ 
why  we  would  not  be  in  it;  I  do  not  think  that  our  strike  was  a 
question  of  prices. 

Q.  Ton  have  an  association  of  employers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  an  association  of  employes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  my  question  was  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
the  two  associations,  through  committees^  to  agree  on  a  uniform 
scale  so  that  they  would  pay  a  uniform  price  for  the  same  work? 
A.  I  would  be  i>erfectly  satisfied  with  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  can  be  done?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  can;  I 
think  some  of  them  would  object;  so  far  as  we  are<5oncerned  I  would 
be  satisfied  so  long  as  we  were  not  paying  any  more  and  would 
have  a  'chanoe  to  compete. 

ByMr.  Boden: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  me  calling  on  you  about  the  20th  oi  Novem- 
ber last  in  your  office,  and  when  I  started  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  you  you  told  me  you  would  have  nothing  to  do  with^me  as  a 
representative  of  the  organization,  and  you  insisted  upon  seeing  a 
committee  of  your  men?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  waved  me  out  of  the  office,  as  it  were?    A.  Yes,  sip. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  me  sending  a  committee  of  your  men  to 
see  you  on  the  Saturday  evening  following?  A.  I  know  a  com- 
mittee called  on  me;  I  don't  know  when. 

Q.  Did  not  that  committee  present  a  scale  of  prices  to  you?  A. 
No,  sir;  the  question  at  that  time  was  to  reinstate  a  man  who  was 
discharged. 

Q.  Did  that  committee  present  a  scale  of  prices?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  committee  of  your  employes  that  called  on  you 
in  Decemiber,  on  a  Saturday  evening,  that  remained  with  you  until 
half-past  seven  on  that  evening,  and  you  discussed  the  scale  with 
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that  committee,  and  you  informed  that  committee  you  would  not 
pay  that  scale,  and  they  better  attend  to  their  own  affairs?  A. 
No,  sSr;  I  remiember  one  committee  or  two  committees,  and  I  told 
them  they  were  getting  more  than  they  demanded;  I  said,  "If 
you  want  thjit  ehange,  we  will  do  it  rig'ht  away;"  that  wa«  on 
head  banding  and  binding;  ^e  /paid  4  eents  less  on  one  book,  and 
right  after  that  we  paid  25  per  cent,  more  and  in  some  cases  50 
per  cent. ;  it  made  our  prices  on  that  work  25  to  40.  per  eent.  more 
than  the  sbale;  I  asked  them  if  they  wanted  that;  they  said  they 
did  not  want  it,  but  tfhey  better  do  it  to  please  the  union;  and  we 
did  it,  and  it  saved  us  several  hundred  dollars  in  the  year;  there 
is  a  man  sitting  right  there,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  his  wages 
changed  to  the  union  prices. 

Q.  You  remember  that  committee  ealling  on  you  to  adopt  the 
scale?    A.  No;  they  did  not  ask  me  to  adppt  the  scale. 

<i.  Do  you  remem'ber  saying  to  them,  "  I  will  not  adopt  that 
scale?  "    A.  No;  I  said  I  would  not  sign  it,  and  I  say  that  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  saying  that  you  will  not  pay  that  scale?  A. 
N'o,  I  don't  know  as  I  said  that. 

Q.  When  I  called  on  you  about  January  25th  or  26th  do  you  re- 
member sitting  down  in  the  office  with  me,  with  a  scale  of  prices 
in  your  liand,  and  going  down  the  list  in  this  manner:  "  I  am  pay- 
ing that,  I  am  paying  that,  I  am  paying  that?  "    A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  no  question  of  the  case-making  machine  entering 
into  that?  A.  Yes,  that  was  talked  of;  you  will  find  that  in  my 
offl-ce  now. 

Q.  I  am  getting  at  the  date  when  I  came  to  your  office  in  the 
latter  part  of  January;  the  scale  was  on  the  d,esk  before  us,  and 
there  was  no  mention  of  the  case-making  machine  until  you  arrived 
at  the  place  "where  it  was  on  the  scale?  A.  No;  you  are  mistaken 
about  that;  the  case-making  machine  was  discussed  before  I  had  a 
scale,  and  you  had  none  to  hand  me;  I  had  received  one  in  Novem- 
ber, (but  I  don't  know  what  had  become  of  it. 

Q.  You  remember  me  bringing  the  scale  with  me?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  next  time. 

Q.  And  no  mention  was  made  of  the  case-making  machine  until 
we  reaehed  it  on  the  scale?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  said  jou  would  not  pay  thait  boy  |20;  that  it  was  too 
much  money  for  him  to  have?  A.  I  said  I  would  not  pay  him  f20; 
ihe  was  not  worth  that 

Q.  You  said  it  was  too  much  money  for  the  boy  to  hare?  A: 
Yes,  sir;  and  hie  father  thought  so  too.  , 

Q.  Still,  you  knew  that  that  boy  in  operating,  that  machine  waa 
displacing  six  or  eight  men?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  machine?  A.  I  think  the  ma- 
<diine,  on  an  average,  turns  out  about  5^000  covers. 

Q.  The  average  capacity  of  a  mail  is  what?  A.  About  a  thou- 
eandLi 

Q.  Then  it  displaoes  four?  A'.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  takes  three  to 
run  the  matchine. 

Q.  Three  men?    A.  No;  three  boys. 

Q.  And  the  average  w^ages  paid  to  these  boys  is  how  much?  A. 
lAIbout  |3. 

Q.  And  a  man  doing  1,000  covers  a  day  would  make  how  muchT 
A.  About  ?4 ;  it  would  be  a  poor  man  who  could  not  make  f4. 

Q.  You  are  talking  about  the  machine  displacing  the  case- 
makers?  A.  The  strangest  part  of  this  whole  thing  is  that  not  a 
angle  one  of  our  casemakers  went  out;  one  of  them,  while  he  has 
been  with  me,  has  made  money  enough  so  that  now  1  guess  he  i» 
worth  120,000  or  |25,000;  made  it  all  while  he  was  there  with  us; 
not  one  of  those  casemakers  that  are  doing  the  work  this  machine 
is  doing  has  left  us,  although  they  are  members  of  the  union. 

Q.  They  have  no  interest  in  the  firm,  have  they?  A.  One  of 
thiem  has.  , 

Q.  And  the  others  are  his  brothers?  A;  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have 
two  others  that  I  suppose  came  in  since;  we  have  one  machine, 
and  we  have  eleven  case-makers  to-day  besides  the  mkchine. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  who  struck?  A.  Not  more  than  seven 
all  together;  about  that;  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  It  takes  eleven  of  those  people  to  do  the  work  of  seven  of  oup 
people?  A.  I  think  I  mentioned,  a  few  minutes  ago,  it  has  been 
our  biggest  month  since  we  have  been  in  business,  and  we  had  to 
have  extra  case-makers  to  do  it. 
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Q.  Do  you  ever  remember  me  uttering  the  words,  "  I  want  a  per- 
son here  discharged  "?  A.  Possibly  not  in  so  many  words,  but  you 
wanted  this  young  man  discharged  and  a  bookbinder  put  in  hia 
place. 

Q.  Didn't  I  ask  you  to  pay  him  f20  a  week?  A.  After  I  had  re- 
fused to  discharge  the  boy;  the  first  time  you  came  there  you 
'  wanted  that  young  I^an  discharged  and  a  bookbinder  put  in  his 
place,  and  I  asked  you  the  question  did  you  have  a  bookbinder  to 
take  his  place,  and  you  said  no;  it  was  on  the  second  visit  after 
that  you  were  good  enough  to.  let  us  keep  him,  provided  we  paid 
bis  $20  a  week. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  me  mentioning  to  you  that  that  boy  was 
considered  the  most  expert  machine  operator  in  the  country?  A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  There  was  no  case-making  machine  in  the  American  Book 
Company's  plant?    A.  No. 

Q.  None  in  Wolfs?   A.  No. 

Q.  At  the  time  I  was  talking  to  you?  A.  No;  the  American  Book 
Company's  was  in  operation  too. 

Q.  How  many  are  in  operation?  A.  In  this  city  there  are  two. 

Q.  How  many  are  there* in  the  country?  A.  I  believe  there  is 
one  al«o  in  Chicago;  the  American  Book  Company  had  a  machine 
that  they  put  out  that  was  altogether  different. 

Q.  You  remember \he  American  Book  Company  put  the  machine 
out  because  they  could  not  get  a  man  to  operate  it?  A.  We  have 
two  now;  we  have  Wolfs  there  now,  but  we  are  not  going  to  keep 
the  machine;  it  is  oply  there  to  see  what  is  the  matter  with  it. 

Q.  You  remember  me  saying  that  if  you  paid  more  than  that 
scale  called  for,  you  should  agree  to  pay  what  the  scale  called  for; 
that  the  men  would  be  better  satisfied  with  it?  A.  You  told  me 
it  made  a  difference  of  f20  a  week  between  what  we  were  paying 
and  what  the  scale  called  for;  when  you  left  you  did  not  tell  us  that 
our  people  were  dissatisfied,  but,  as  I  understand  it,  you  went  out- 
side and  gave  the  hailing  sign  and  our  people  all  left;  that  is, 
what  did  leave  left  that  day;  we  received  no  notice  from  our  people 
that  they  were  not  satisfied;  I  think  it  was  a  very  poor  way;  I  would 
♦     not  do  it  to  anybody;  if  I  was  not  satisfied  I  would  tell  them  so. 
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Q.  You  never  discharged  anybody  for  doing  anything  wrong? 
A.  No,  sip* 

Q.  Mr.  Beck  was  discharged  for  incompetency?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  discharged  because  he  was  shop  steward?  A.  No, 
-sir;  he  knows  why  he  was  discharged. 

Q.  Didn't  he  ask  you,  in  the  oflSce,  why  he  was  discharged?  A. 
Yes;  he  was  discharged  because  of  poor  work  he  let  go  through  his 
hands,  and  which  our  customers  complained  of,  and  which  he 
thoroughly  understands. 

Q.  Did  you  refuse  to  allow  him  to  go  at  any  other  part  of  the 
business  that  he  was  competent  to  work  at?  A.  The  other  places 
were  filled^ 

.    Q.  He  was  not  discharged  because  he  was  shop  steward?   A.  No, 
irir. 

Q.  After  the  strike  you  remember  your  firm  inserting  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  newspapers  for  girls?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  had  all  the  girls  that  you  required  in  your 
establishment?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is,  we  did  have  and  we  did  not 
have;  we  were  given  to  understand  by  some  of  the  girls  that  they 
were  all  going  to  join  the  union  and  the  following  Tuesday  they 
were  all  gping  to  strike;  this  was  on  Saturday  I  was  informed  of 
that  fact,  and  I  advertised  in  the  Sunday  paper  for  girls  in  the 
different  branches. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  taking  at  least  oner  girl  aside  and  telling 
her  because  she  joined  the  union  she  would  have  to  get  out;  you  had 
no  further  use  for  her  in  your  bindery?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  told  a 
girl  because  she  joined  the  union  she  could  get  out;  I  did  tell  them 
if  they  joined  the  union  for  the  purpose  of  striking-,  that  we  did 
not  want  them;  the  girls  that  joined  the  union  said  they  were  com- 
pelled to  go  out  because  they  had  taken  the  oath;  they  were  sorry, 
but  it  was  too  late  and  they  would  have  to  keep  their  word;  we 
immediately  put  the  new  hands  to  work,  and  half  an  hour  after 
they  had  left  us  the  shop  was  going  the  same  as  ever;  we  had  to  put 
on  some  learners,  of  course. 

Q.  And  previous  to  your  advertising  every  machine  was  in  oi)era- 
tion?    A.  No,  sir;  we  required  two  more. 
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Q.  I  am  talking  generally  about  the  girls'  department.  A.  We 
could  have  used  twenty-five  more;  we  were  getting  busy  then;  we 
have  got  more  work  than  we  ever  had;  we  have  a  larger  place  than 
we  ever  had. 

Q.  You  have  done  more. work  since  the  2d  of  July  and  shipi)ed 
more  work  than  you  ever  have  done  before?  A.  Yes,  sir;  our  books 
will  show  that  in  July  and  August  we  have  done  more  work  than 
we  ever  did  before. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  some  of  your  people  being  assaulted?  A. 
Ycfl. 

Q.  And  one  of  them  being  sentenced  and  fined?  A.  I  said  one  of 
them  was  sentenced  and  fined. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  was  sentenced  and  fined  for?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  was  just  about  coming  there  when  he  struck  two  of  our 
people. 

Q.  That  was  Mr.  Kieman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  fined  |5?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  would  have  been  fined 
more,  but  we  were  rather  liberal  at  that  time;  we  said  we  did  not 
care  to  have  him  sentenced  or  fined;  all  we  wanted  was  to  have 
theeei  assaults  stopped. 
.     Q.  He  was  not  one  of  your  people  on  strike?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  Book- 
binders' Union  or  not?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  You  are  positive  that  he  was?  A.  Because  he  said  so;  that 
is  all. 

Q.  And  the  second  man  was  let  go?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  another  man  that  you  had  arrested?  A.  There 
were  only  two  that  we  had  arrested;  the  other  assault,  as  I  stated 
before,  we  could  not  recognize  the  man;  that  was  last  Friday  or 
Thursday;  it  might  have  been  Thursday  night;  when  was  the  day 
of  the  trial? 

Q.  It  was  on  the  26th  of  July.    A.  Then  it  was  on  that  evening. 

Q.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  shop?  A.  Yes;  right  in  front  of 
the  shop. 

Q.  And  he  does  not  know  who  did  it?    A.  No,  sir. 
29 
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Sarah  Quinn,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Phipps : 

Q.  Miss  Quinn,  were  you  employed^ by  Braunworth,  Munn  & 
Barber?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  still  employed  by  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  employed  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike,  sa  called? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  length  of  time  had  you  been  employed  by  them? 
A.  Two  years. 

Q.  And  had  you  been  employed  by  other  bookbinding  establishr 
mient^  previous  to  that  time?    A.  Not  for  fourteen  years. 

Q.  And  in  what  capacity  were  you  employed  in  the  establishment 
of  Braunworth,  Munn  &  Barber?  A.  I  did  different  branches; 
eoimietimes  folding,  sometimes  gathering,  sometimes  pasting. 

ByMr.  Boden: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  morning  of  July  13th,  Monday  momr 
ing  after  the  meeting  at  which  you  became  a  member,  that  Mr* 
Braunworth  uttered  any  remark  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  I  went  in  Monday  morning  and 
he  told  me  he  wanted  to  see  ine,  and  I  went  into  the  back  office  and 
sat  there  half  an  hour;  then  he  told  me  I  could  come  out,  and  he 
had  two  other  ladies  outside;  he  said,  "There  has  been  so  mucU 
commotion  of  late  about  the  union  upstairs  that  I  have  come  to  the 
oon<jlusion  we  can  get  along  without  your  services; ''  I  asked  hiia 
if  I  could  go  upstairs  and  get  my  things,  and  he  said  no,  I  could 
go  back  in  about  an  hour  and  get  my  things;  Mr.  Munn  said,  "  Yoa 
struck  the  right  party  that  time;  "  I  said,  "  You  bet  he  did." 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  your  discharge?  A.  Because  I 
joined  the  union. 

Q.  There  was  no  charge  of  incompetency?  A.  Nothing  at  all 
only  because  I  joined  the  union. 

Q.  Who  was  the  conversation  with?    A.  Mr.  Braunworth. 
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By  Ohairman  Phipps: 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  the  reason  you  were  discharged  was  because 
you  had  joined  the  union?  A.  He  said  that  we  Were  the  ones  that 
were  causing  the  commotion  upstairs  about  the  union;  I  had  joined^ 
on  Friday  night;  he  said  I  was  the  one  that  caufed  the  other  girls^ 
to  join  the  union. 

Q.  He  said  that,  did  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


Eveline  O'Donnell,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

'  By  Chairman  Phipps; 

Q.  Were  you  employed  by  the  firm  of  Braunworth,  Munn  & 
Barber?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  still  employed  by  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  employed  by  them  were  you  a  member 
of  the  union?    A.  Not  when  I  was  first  employed. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  union  at  the  time  that  the  strike 
occurred?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  preceding  witness  joined  after  the  strike,  I  understood. 
A.  No;  we  joined  together. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  union  at  the  time  the  strike  oc- 
copred?    A.  No;  not  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  joined  the  union  after  the  strike  occurred?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  you  had  been  employed  for  how  long  by  this  firm?  A. 
Very  near  two  years;  lacking  about  a  month,  I  guess,  of  being 
two  years. 

Q.  And  you  went  out  with  the  girls  when  the  strike  occurred 
on  that  work?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Boden : 

Q.  Didn't  you  join  the  union  at  the  same  time  the  other  girla 
did,  on  Friday  evening?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Previous  to  the  girls  being  discharged  for  being  members 
of  the  organization?  A.  We  joined  on  Friday  and  the  girls  were 
discharged  on  Monday. 
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Q.  You  joined  previous  to  the  girls  being  discharged?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  not  previous  to  the  original  strike  of  the  men?  A. 
When  the  men  went  out  we  did  not  belong  to  the  union  then. 

Q.  But  you  join^  before  the  girls  went  out?  A.  Yes,  sir;  be- 
fore the  girls  went  out. 

Q.  When  the  organization  decided  that  if  any  of  the  members 
were  discharged  the  others  would  walk  out  with  them?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Braunworth  discharge  some  of  the  girls  for  being 
members  of  the  union?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  reason  you  went  out  of  the  establishment  was  be- 
cause if  those  girls  were  discharged  for  beijig  members  of  the 
union,  you  knew  that  your  turn  would  come  next?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


Samuel  Beck,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Phipps: 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  employed?  A.  Braunworth^  Munn  & 
Barber. 

Q.  Are  you  still  employed  by  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  from  his  employment  at  the  time  of  the 
strike?  A.  I  was  laid  off  a  day  previous  to  the  strike;  it  was 
undecided  whether  you  were  discharged  or  laid  off;  I  went  in  to 
see  Mr.  Braunworth  whether  I  was  discharged  or  not,  and  he 
would  not  tell  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  Well,  he  says  Mr.  Munn  is  one  of  his 
partners  who  acts  as  foreman;  he  said  "Mr.  Munn  laid  you  off, 
and  I  won't  mix  in  with  his  affairs; "  I  said,  "  you  are  the  one  that 
told  Mr.  Munn  to  lay  me  off." 

By  Mr.  Boden : 

Q.  During  your  employment  by  Braunworth,  Munn  &  Barber 
what  ofl8ciaI  capacity  were  you  in,  as  far  as  the  organization  is 
concerned?  A.  I  was  a  member  of  the  organization,  and  I  wa43 
chairman  of  the  shop,  acting  a®  ehop  steward. 
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Q.  It  became  your  duty  as  shop  steward  to  see  that  all  men 
coming  into  that  place  'had  a  card?    A.  Yes,  -sir. 

Q.  And  a«k  all  who  did  not  to  become  members?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  doing  tha.t  you  acted  for  the  union?    A'.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  The  firm  knew  that  fact?  A^  They  seemed  to  know  it;  yes, 
sir.' 

Q.  You  were  laid  off  one  day  before  the  strike  took  place?  A. 
Yes,  «ir. 

Q.  You  were  laid  off  a  day  and  three-quartere  befone  the  strike 
took  iplaoe;  you  were  laid  off  on  Tuesday  night?  A.  No,  I  was 
laid  off  on  Wednesday  albout  three  o'clock,  and  the  strike  took 
place  the  next  day  about  four. 

Q.  I>o  you  remember  me  sending  you  In  to  see  Mr.  Braun worth 
in  regard!  to  your  discharge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  I  tell  you  to  say  to  Mr.  Braun  worth?  A.  You  told 
me  to  ask  Mr.  Braxmworth.  whether  I  was  discharged  or  not. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Braunworth  answer  to  that?  A.  Mr.  Braun- 
worth  said  he  could  not  answer  whether  I  was  discharged  or  not; 
he  said,  "  Mr.  Munn  laid  you  off;"  I  said,  "  I  understood  you  told 
Mr.  Munn  to  lay  me  off;  if  you  have  the  power  to  lay  me  off  I  should 
think  you  have  the  power  to  tell  me  whether  I  am  discharged  or 
not;"  I  said,  "  I  think  you  should  give  me  an>  answer;  if  I  am  dis- 
charged I  am  going  to  look  for  a  job  to-morrow;  if  I  am  only  laid ' 
off  I  can  wait  for  a  week;  if  I  am  discharged  I  can  not  afford  to 
do  that;"  that  was  the  reason  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  I  was 
discharged  or  not;  Mr.  Braunworth  refused  to  give  me  a  definite 
an«swer. 

Q.  Mr.  Braunworth  did  noit  tell  you  you  were  discharged  for 
incompetency?  A.  He  spoke  of  some  books  that  were  sent  out 
that  were  not  right,  but  one  of  the  firm  saw  the  books  before  they 
were  sent  out. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  you  were  not  discharged  for  incompetency? 
A.  No,  sir.  '  I 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  by  Braunworth,  Munn  & 
Baifl>er?    A.  About  seven  years. 

Q.  Did  he  ever,  during  that  time,  charge  you  with,  incompetency  ? 
A.  He  did  on  certain  'branches,  and  he  replaced  me  on  other 
branches. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  receiving  a  telegram  a  week  or  so  before 
the  strike  with  a  strange  name  attaiched  to  it,  saying  "  Little  men 
will  not  go  out;  if  his  men  will  not  go  out,  don't  you  go  out?** 
!A..  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  a  strange  name  attached  to  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  this  house,  the  Astor  House?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  suppose  that  came  from?  A.  I  suppose  it 
came  from  the  oflSce;  my  name  is  Beck;  the  organization  has  my 
name  as  Becl^;  that  is  spelled  "  Back,"  and  the  only  place  it  is 
spelled  that  way  is  in  the  oflSoe;  that  is  the  reason  I  think,  it  came 
from  there.  [ 

Q.  Have  you  that  telegram  with  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  name  is  spelled  "  Beck?  "    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  of  your  friends  spell  your  name  "  Beck?  "  ,  A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  the  firm  has  your  name  on  their  pay-rolls,  and  on  the 
envelopes  you  have  received  containing  your  week's  wages,  on  the 
front  of  those  envelopes  your  name  is  spelled  "  Back?  "  A.  Yes, 
cdr. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  place  you  know  of  that  your  name  is  spelled 
"  Back?  "  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  just  a  mistake  that  was  made  when 
I  first  went  to  work,  and  it  has  'continued  right  along. 

Q.  About  how  many  employes  had  Mr.  Braunworth  in  the  book- 
bindery?  A.  There  were  about  .45  men  there,  between  45  and  50 
men. 

Q.  About  how  many  women?  A.  About  the  Same,  I  think;  40 
to  50  women. 

Q.  You  are  in  a  position  to  know  that,  are  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  I  had  a  roll-call  and  I  had  every  man's 
name  in  the  shop  on  the  secretary's  book. 

Q.  About  how  many  boys  did  he  have  there?  A.  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  tell;  I  guess  there  were  more  boys  than  men. 

Q.  They  were  doing  what?  A.  Dodng  men's  work  around  the 
shop.  '         ' 

Q.  And  if  those  boys  were  not  employed  he  would  have  to  employ 
more  men,  would  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  men?  A.  I  think  he  would  have  to  employ 
about  as  many  more  men  as  he  had  there. 
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Q.  And  by  having  these  'boys  there  men  were  deprived  of  em- 
ployment, were  they?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  wages  did  these  boys  get?  A.  Six  or  seven  or  eight 
•dollars,  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  ten. 

Q.  What  other  business  does  Mr.  Braunworth  conduct  outside 
of  the  bookbinding?    A.  He  does  printing. 

Q.  About  how  many  do  you  think  are  employed  there?  A.  About 
thirty-five,  I  think. 

Q.  About  seven  pressmien?  A.  I  guess  there  was  more  at  that 
time;  I  do  not  know  how  many  are  employed  now. 

Q.  There  were  about  thirty-five  in  that  room  all  together?  A. 
iTes/sir. 

Q.  You  being  in  a  i)Osition  to  go  through  the  i^op,  how  many 
would  you  «ay  there  were  in  the  whole  shop?.  A.  About  125  all 
together. 

Q.  Including  the  pressmen?  A.  Yee,  sir;  there  might  be  a  few 
more. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Braunworth  testified  on  the  stand 
Ihere  that  he  had  350  in  his  employ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  notwithstanding  that,  you  are  satisfied  that  he  never  had 
more  than  125?  A.  In  busy  times  he  might  have  about  fifteen 
more. 

Q.  You  have  counted  the  men  coming  out  of  the  place  at  night? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  counted?  A.  I  don't  think  I  counted 
over  jftf  ty. 

Q.  Men,  women  and  boys?  A.  Not  counting  the  women;  I 
counted  the  men  and  boys. 

Q.  You  have  been  around  the  establishment  until  nine  o'clock  at 
night  and  counted  the  men  and  boys  that  came  out  of  there?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  never  counted  more  than  fifty?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  all  I 
counted. 

Q.  How  many  women?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  never  paid  any  at- 
tention to  the  women. 
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James  Howe,  being  duly  sworn,- testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Phipps: 

Q.  Were  you  employed  by  Braunworth,  Munn  &  Barber?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  yov  still  employed  by  them?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  on  strike  at  the  time  of  the  strike  on  July  2d? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  employed  by  the  firm?  A.  About 
four  or  five  years. 

Q.  At  whatJ^    A.  Oasing-in. 

Q.  And  you  «ire  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

ByMr.  Boden: 

Q.  You  were  employed  there  as  caser-in?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  a  hundred  for  casting-in  twelve  mos.? 
A.  Twenty-five  cents. 

Q.  How  much  does  the  scale  call  for?    A.  Thirty-five  cents. 

Q.  Did  you  employ  any  boys?   A.  I  had  two  boys  in  my  employ. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  them?  A.  Ten  and  seven  dollars  a 
week- 

Q.  You  paid  these  boys  out  of  your  wages,  did  you  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir, 

Q.  Mr.  Braunworth  had  nothing  to  do  with  those  boys;  you 
could  discharge  them  at  will  if  you  had  wished  to?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  those  boys  had  worked  for  you  four  years,  which 
is  the  organization's  apprenticeship  limit,  what  would  those  boys 
know?   A.  They  would  know  nothing  outside  of  that  branch. 

Q.  They  would  be  simply  pasters  or  pasters  off?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Men  would  have  to  have  those  boys  in  order  to  make  fair 
wages  at  25  cents  a  hundred?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  could  you  earn  alone  at  25  cents  a  hundred?  A. 
Not  over  |12  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  could  you  do  alone?  A.  A  man  could  not  do 
1^000  a  day  alone;  he  could  not  do  more  than  800;  if  a  boy  is  pasting 
off  for  him  he  can  do  more  than  1,000. 
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Q.  You  knew  that  was  contract  work?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  was  against  the  rules  of  the  organization? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  it 

Q.  But  if  you  did  not  do  it  you  knew  Mr.  Braunworth  would  hire 
somebody  else?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  kept  your  place  in  that  establishment? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  men  dissatisfied  with  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard 
general  complaints  around  the  place. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Braunworth  ask  you  if  you  were  satisfied  with  the 
prices  that  were  paid?  A.  He  asked  me  that  over  two  years  ago, 
when  he  was  over  on  Leonard  street. 

Q.  He  did  not  ask  you  if  you  were  satisfied  with  your  prices? 
A.  Not 'since  then;  he  did  not  approach  me  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  the  men  were  not  contented?  A.  From 
remarks  made  to  me,  it  did  not  seem  that  the  men  were  contented; 
they  desired  the  scale  in  force  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  they  desired  the  scale  in  force  there? 
A.  Because  they  could  make  better  wages,  probably,  than  they  are 
making  how. 

By  Chairman  Phipps: 

Q.  You  said  you  had  two  boys  working  for  you,  one  at  f  10  and 
one  at  f7  a  week?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  those  two  boys  how  many  books  could  you  turn  out  a 
day?  A.  I  could  turn  out  between  three  and  four  thousand;  it 
would  depend  on  the  class  of  work  I  was  doing. 

Q.  You  could  turn  out  between  three  and  four  thousand?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  if  I  had  the  work  and  had  the  right  kind  of  work. 

Q.  On  the  same  basis  as  you  could  turn  out  800  alone?  A.  Yes, 
air. 

Q.  So  that  with  the  two  boys  you  could  make  f45  a  week,  out  of 
which  you  paid  fl7,  and  you  had  for  yourself  |28?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
provided  I  had  the  work  the  year  round. 

Q.  Working  alone  you  could  make  f  2.80  a  day,  or  $16.80  a  week. 
A.  About  that,  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  So  that  with  two  boys  helping  you,  everything  being  equal, 
you  were  really  making  f  11.20  more  than  if  you  were  working 
alone?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  those  two  boys  displace? 

Mr.  Boden. — ^The  two  boys,  according  to  the  witness's  statement 
here,  would  displace  three  men. 

Q.  Could  two  boys  do  as  much  work  as  three  men? 

Mr.  Boden. — ^They  can  not,  but  under  the  system  under  which 
they  are  employed  they  can  do  as  much  as  three  men  working  alone. 
The  man  loses  time  turning  for  his  work,  while  the  boy  is  at  hia 
heels  all  day  long. 

The  Witness. — What  I  mean  by  saying  two  boys  displace  three 
men  is  a  man  employing  two  boys  like  that  is  ena/bled  to  do  as  much 
work  as  three  men  alone  could  do. 

The  invest^ation  was  then  closed. 

This  strike  was  not  settled. 

OQMPOSITORS. 

Albany. 

On  November  6, 1895,  the  manager  of  the  Albany  Argus  locked 
out  the  compositors  employed  in  that  office  and  employed  non- 
union printers  from  other  cities.  A  member  of  the  Board  imme- 
diately called  on  both  parties  and  endeavored  to  adjust  the  differ- 
ences. On  the  7th  of  November  he  held  several  conferences  with 
the  manager  of  the  newspaper  and  with  a  committee  of  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  4.  The  manager  claimed  that  six  months 
previous  to  the  lockout  he  had  demanded  a  revision  of  the  scale 
of  prices,  substituting  piecework  for  weekwork  on  the  typesetting 
machines,  and  that,  while  such  change  would  not  reduce  the  earn- 
ings of  competent  machine  operators,  it  would  lessen  the  expenses 
of  the  company.  The  compositors  claimed  that  it  was  a  general 
custom  in  printing  offices  throughout  this  country  to  pay  machine 
operators  a  weekly  rate  of  wages,  and  they  declined  to  discuss  ot 
consider  any  amendments  to  the  scale  of  prices  until  the  locked- 
men  were  reinstated  and  the  nonunion  men  discharged.  The  man- 
ager of  the  business  not  only  refused  to  accede  to  these  demands 
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but  insisted  that,  before  he  would  discharge  the  nonunion  com- 
positors, a  contract  must  be  made  between  the  old  employes  and 
the  company,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  bond  on  the  part  of  the 
union  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  company,  to  indemnify  either 
party  to  the  contract  against  a  breach  thereof  by  the  other  party. 
The  arbitration  commissioner  continued  his  efforts  to  adjust  the 
differences,  and  subsequently  had  several  interviews  with  the  man- 
ager of  the  newspaper  and  with  representatives  of  the  union,  but 
there  was  no  change  in  the  situation  until  the  12th  of  December, 
when  terms  of  settlement  were  agreed  upon.  The  old  employes 
then  returned  to  work  and  the  nonunion  men  were  discharged. 

New  York. 

On  the  27th  of  February  82  compositors  and  proof-readers  em- 
ployed in  a  book  and  job  printing  oflSce  at  21©  and  218  William 
street,  New  York  city,  struck  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rule  that 
nine  hdurs'  labor  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  men  handling 
machine  matter,  a  portion  of  which  is  set  by  machines.  The  strike 
was  successful,  and  the  workmen  were  out  only  three  hours.  The 
employers  also  agreed  to  pay  the  scale  of  prices  for  compositors 
and  proof-readers,  as  interpreted  by  the  oflficers  of  the  union. 

On  the  7th  of  March  five  compositors  who  were  employed  on  a 
trade  paper,  known  as  "  The  Cabinet  Maker,"  protested  against 
a  reduction  in  wages  and  were  locked  out.  Their  places  were  filled 
by  nonunion  men. 

On  the  20th  of  April  seventy-six  men  and  three  women,  employed 
In  the  composingroom  of  a  book  and  job  printinghouse,  at  10  Astor 
place,  went  on  strike  because  of  alleged  violation  of  the  union  scale 
of  prices.  This  action  has  been  approved  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  Typographical  Union  No.  6^  after  full  consider^ion  and 
discussion  of  the  alleged  grievances.  On  the  26th  of  April  twenty 
atereotypers  and  electrotypers  and  thirty  pressmen  struck  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  compositors.  The  Typothetae  of  New  York  city, 
the  employing  printers'  organization,  held  a  meeting  on  the  28th 
of  April,  and  the  next  day  a  committee  of  that  body  issued  the 
following  statement: 
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"  The  Typothetae  has  decided  to  give  the  men  a  chance  before 
anything  is  done.  We  are  willing  to  talk  with  representatives  of 
the  union  about  the  strike,  provided  the  stereotypers,  pressmen 
and  others  who  struck  in  sympathy  return  to  work.  Unless  they 
return  there  can  be  no  negotiations.  They  have  no  grievances  and 
do  not  profess  tb  have  any.  Even  if  we  have  a  conference,  it  does 
not  imply  that  concessions  will  be  made." 

Soon  after  this  announcement  was  made  a  committee  represemt- 
ing  Typographical  Union  No.  6  and  the  Electrotypers'  Union  met 
and  conferred  with  a  committee  of  the  Typothetae.  Both  commit- 
teesi  agreed  to  a  proposition  that  nine  hours'  labor  constitute  a  day's 
work  for  machine  compositors^  but  failed  to  agree  upon  the  rates  of 
wages  for  mixed  machine  and  hand  work,  and  some  other  matters 
in  dispute  were  not  settled.  The  strikers  then  returned-  to  work, 
pending  further  negotiations  for  a  settlement.  A  joint  arbitration 
committee,  composed  of  five  members  of  Typographical  Union  No. 
6,  and  five  members  of  the  Typothetae,  endeavored  to  adjust  the 
differences.    The  union  made  the  following  demands:  * 

"  First.  That  machine  scale  shall  be  lived  up  to  in  its  entirety. 

"  Second.  That  the  fonts  which  are  below  the  standard  shall  be 
measured  as  the  next  smaller  size. 

'^  Third.  That  the  text  of  all  publications  be  done!  entirely  on 
piece  or  on  time. 

"  Fourth.  That  all  cuts  coming  within  the  measure  shall  be  given 
to  the  comjwsitor,  and  if  cuts  are  Aot  in  the  oflSce  when  the  copy 
is  given  out '  blood '  shall  be  given  instead. 

"  Fifth.  That  the  rule  relating  to  apprentices  shall  be  complied 
with.  i 

"  Sixth.  That  ^^e  cents  extra  per  thousand  ems  be  paid  on  Poor's 
Railroad  Manual.' 

"  Seventh.  That  book  and  job  room  shall  be  recognized  as  card 
offices." 

The  firm  acceded  to  the  1st,  2d,  5th  and  6th  demands,  but  objected 
to  the  Sd,  4th  and  7th.  The  arbitration  committee  then  agreed  to 
submit  these  three  propositions  to  Hon.  Seth  Low,  as  umpire,  and 
abide  by  his  decision.  On  the  12th  of  July  Mr.  Low  rendered  his 
decision.     He  decided  the  third  demand  in  favor  of  the  union.    As 
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to  the  fourth  denmnd,  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  proposition  sub- 
mitted by  the  Typothetae,  viz. :  ^*  That  all  cuts  coming  within  the 
measure  and  within  the  control  of  the  office  at  the  time  the  copy  is 
given  out  shall  be  given  to  the  compositor." 

Afi  to  the  seventh  demand,  he  decided  as  follows: 

"  If  my  functions  ^s  arbitrator  .i)ermit  me  to  pass  upon  this  de- 
mand only  categorically,  I  am  obliged  to  find  that  the  demand  that 
the  book  and  job  rooms  of  J.  J.  Little  &  Oo.  be  declared  card  offices 
should  be  denied.-  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  at  liberty  to  say,  with 
hope  <?f  its  acceptance,  what  I  think  is  fair  in  all  the  circum^ances 
of  the  case,  my  finding  would  be  this:  That  J.  J.  Little  &  Ck). 
recognize  Typographical  Union  No.  6  as  the  accredited  representa- 
tive of  the  union  men  in  their  employ  in  their  book  and  job  rooms, 
and  that  permanent  arrangements  be  made  for  the  arbitration  of  all 
differences  between  the  firm  and  the  union  upon  the  general  lines 
of  the  present^arbitraticm. 

"  Suoh  an  agreement  as  I  have  in  mind  has  been  recently  entered 
into  between  the  Litographic  Association  of  the  Metrojwlitan  Dis- 
trict and  the  New  York  Subordinate  Association  of  the  Interna- 
tional Litographers,  Artists  and  Engravers'  Insurance  and  Protec- 
tive Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  agreement 
is  spread  out  at  length  in  the  history  of  the  recent  lithographers' 
strike,  pages  27  to  30,  inclusive. 

"  Another  form  of  permanent  arbitration  which  has  behind  it  the 
record  of  ten  years  of  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Masons  and  Builders'  Association  and  the  Bricklayers' 
Union  of  New  York  city.  ^ 

^^  Thei  lithographers'  agreement  provides  for  a  temporary  board 
of  arbitration  to  dispose  of  each  dispute  as  it  arises.  The  masons' 
agreement  provides  a  permanent  board  of  arbitration,  and  contem- 
plates an  agreement  to  be  revised  and  renewed  in  all  its  details 
each  year. 

"  It  is  naturally  impossible  for  me  to  say  which  form  of  agreement 
is  best  adapted  to  the  printing  trade.  In  one  form  or  the  other, 
however,  I  wish  to  throw  whatever  authority  or  influence  I  have  as 
the  arbitrator  in  this  controversy  in  favor  of  this  method  of  settling 
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all  disputes  hereafter  in  the  book  and  job  rooms  of  J.  J. 
Little  &  Co." 

On  the  18th  of  August,  thirty  compositors  who  were  employed 
on  the  New  York  Mercury  went  on  strike  because  they  had  failed 
to  receive  their  wages.  A  force  of  non-union  printers  was  secured 
to  take  the  strikers'  places,  but  they  were  not  paid  in  full,  and  the 
paiper  suspended  publication. 

On  the  20th  of  August;  thirty-nine  men  who  were  employed  in  a 
job  printing  office  at  440  Pearl  street,  struck  for  the  union  scale  of 
fwages.  '  Four  days  later  the  employer  agreed  to  pay  the  union  scale 
and  observe  the  union  rules,  and  the  employes  returned  to  work. 

BOGHESTBB. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  four  of  the  men  employed  in  a  job  print- 
ing office  in  St.  Paul  street,  Rochester,  struck.  A  new  style  of  type, 
called  self -spacing,  had  recently  been  introduced  in  the  office,  and 
the  employers  and  workmen  had  disagreed  as  to  the  measurement 
of  this  type,  the  compositors  claiming  four  more  ems  to  the  line  than 
are  called  for  under  the  point  system.  The  trouble  lasted  but  a 
short  time  and  was  amicably  settled. 

LITHOGBAPHEBS, 

New  York. 

On  or  about  the  5th  of  December  forty  men,  who  were  employed 
by  a  lithographic  company  at  13  Laight  street.  New  York  city, 
went  on  strike  because  they  had  been  informed  that  their  em- 
ployers were  doiog  work  for  a  company  in  St.  Louis,  whose  em- 
ployes were  on  strike.  The  next  day,  upon  ascertainiog  that  this 
information  was  not  correct,  the  strike  was  declared  oflf  and  the 
men  returned  to  work. 

New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Buffalo. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  the  proprietors  of  lithographic  estab- 
lishments throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  received  the  fol- 
lowing Qommunifcation: 
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The  International  Litho-Artists'  and  Engravers'  Insurance 
AND  Protective  Association  of  the  United   States  and 

Canada. 

New  York,  February  11, 1896. 

Messrs 

Crentlemen. — The  International  Lithographic  Artists'  and  En- 
gravers' Protective  and  Insurance  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  hereby  l)egs  to  submit  to  your  careful  consideration  the 
following  laws,  endorsed  'by  an  overwhelming  ntiajority  of  the 
ildthograpMc  artists,  engravers  and  designers  of  the  Unit^  States 
and  Canada,  to  go  into  effect  February  24, 1896: 

1.  Piecework  is  strictly  prohibited. 

2.  All  journeymen  to  receive  not  less  than  f  18  per  week. 

3.  The  following  rules  regulating  apprehtices  shall  be  adhered 
to: 

To  every  five  artists,  engravers  and  designers,  one  apprentice. 
In  cases  where  there  is  only  one  artist,  engraver  and  designer 
employed,  one  apprentice. 

Employers  should  accept  only  sudi  persons  who  show  the  neces- 
sary talent,  and  furthermore,  to  give  them  a  trial  of  six  months, 
in  order  to  give  them  a  chance  to  adopt  the  profession,  or  to  prove 
whether  they  are  cap»ible  of  mastering  the  same;  said  apprentices 
ehaBi  be  under  contract  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  (4)  years. 
Any!  apprentice  breaking  such  a  contract  with  his  employer  shall 
forever  'be  barred  from  becoming  a  member  of  this  association. 

4.  All  overtime  work  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
one-half. 

6.  Forty-four  hours  to  constitute  a  week's  work. 

FRANCIS  FIOKE, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer, 

P.  S. — ^In  case  of  dispute  you  are  requested  to  treat  with  the 
executive  board  of  the  subordinate  association  of  your  city. 

iThese  demands  were  accompanied  by  the  follbwing  circular 
letter  from  the  general  executive  board  of  the  International  Litho- 
Artists  and  Engravers'  Insurance  and  Protective  Association  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada : 
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Ndw  York,  February  11, 1896. 
Messrs 

In  respect  to  the  enclosed  demands  which  you  have  received 
from  our  general  secretary-treasurer,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following: 

In  all  our  deliberations  on  the  sfate  of  the  lithographi-c  industry 
and  on  tueasunea  wMcih  we  have  decided!  to  adopt  in  order 
to  further  the  interests  of  all  those  actively  engaged  in  it,  the  idea 
always  paramount,  and  the  guiding  consideration  above  all  others 
was  that,  in^  deciding  upon  any  one  measure,  we  absolutely  refrain 
from  discriminating  in  favor  or  to  t^e  disadvantage  of  anybody, 
either  employer  or  employe;  that  the  interests  of  the  employe 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  employer,  and  that  we  should  en- 
deavor to  elevate  the  standard  of  ^ur  industry  to  the  highest  attain- 
able plane.  , 

In  closely  adhering  to  this  one  fundamental  idea  we  have 
evolved  the  following: 

First.  That  piecework  shall  ^be  prohibited  under  all  circum- 
stances.—  The  system  of  piecework  is  vicious,  iniquitous  and  in- 
jurious. Its  main  objectionable  feature  is  the  manifest  tendency 
to  lower  the  standard  of  work  prodnced  and  to  create  unequal 
conditions  in  the  competition  among  the  employers^  and  its  ulti- 
mate result  is  to  greatly  red'uce  the  profits  of  the  employer  a^  well 
as  the  employe.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  artist  that  his  earning  capacity 
should  fluctuate,  not  according  to  the  value  of  his  labor,  but  mostly 
in  accordance  with  the  figures  that  an  employer  is  compelled  to 
fix  on  an  order  pursuant  to  the  policy  of  acquiring  the  order  at 
any  price.  The  result  of  placing  the  art  product  in  the  same  class 
with  a  machine  product,  t.  e.,  to  fix  a  certain  price  on  the  piece,  is 
to  naturally  place  the  quantity  before  quality.  Under  the,  piece- 
work system,  like  the  mechanic,  the  artist  has  only  one  motive, 
and  that  is  to  produce  as  much  as  possible  under  the  conditions. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  quality  of  the  work  must  suffer 
in  consequence.  It  is  likewise  evident  that  a  poor  class  of  work 
is  bound  to  do  irreparable  damage  to  our  indnstry,  and  it  will 
materially  help  to  increase  the  already  too  large  amount  of  im- 
ported work.    • 
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Second.  The  minimum. —  Having  further  reference  to  the  ques- 
'  tion  of  cost,  as  regards  the  drawing  of  the  work,  it  positively  can 
not  be  advanced  that  the  artiet  is  being  paid  too  well.  The  aver- 
age of  the  artists'  wages  earned  at  the  present  time  is  very  poor, 
and  below  the  amount  which  is  usually  ceded  as  belonging  to 
skilled  labor.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  business  which  requires 
the  serving  of  an  apprenticeshdp  of  from  /our  to  five  years,  the 
frequenting  of  art  echools  at  night  time,  and,  when  proficient, 
artistic  ability  above  the  common,  and  the  closest  application  to 
a  calling  which  is  particularly  wearing  on  one's  vitality,  ought 
to  pay  its  followers  a  considerably  higher  average  than  we  are 
receiving  at  the  present  standard.  We  maintain  that  w^en  such 
a  business  pays  to  its  highest-fikilled  artisans  such,  poor  average 
as  we  receive  at  present  it  must  'be  in  a  very  bad  way  generally,  and 
disappointing  in  a  degree  to  everybody  concerned. 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  apparent  the  two-fold  object  which 
we  expect  to  accomplish  by  demanding  the  discontinuance  of  the 
piecework  system.  The  first  object  is  to  protect  the  members  of 
our  association  from  being  taken  undue  advantage  of  and  suffering 
a  material  financial  loss;  the  second,  to  create  a  preventative  to 
indiscriminate  cutting  of  prices  and  the  consequent  iniquitous 
comx)etition. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  abolition  of  the  piecework 
system  is  not,  as  a  measure,  in  itself  suflBcient  to  positively  accom- 
plish the  realization  of  the  two-fold  object  mentioned  above,  and 
we  have,  therefore,  adopted  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage  of  flS 
per  week. 

The  fixing  of  the  minimum  at  this  price  per  week  can  be  con- 
sidered reasonable  as  compared  with  the  amount  which  skilled 
labor  .receives  in  other  branches  of  the  same  business. 

Third.  Concerning  apprentices. — ^The  clauses  in  our  constitution 
I)ertaining  to  the  number  of  apprentices  allowed  to  a  proportionate 
number  of  artists  and  engravers  are  prompted  by  the  natural  de- 
sire to  prevent  overcrowding  in  our  ranks,  as  well  as  the  hiring  of 
boys  to  do  the  work  of  men.  The  rushing  of  a  great  number  of 
30 
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apprentices  into  our  trade  during  the  last  decade  justifies  these 
regulations. 

The  rules  compelling  the  serving  of  an  apprenticeship  of  four 
consecutive  years  are  conceived  almost  entirely  in  the  interest  of 
the  employer.  We  take  the  ground  that  an  employer  ought  to 
profit  by  his  willingness  to  teach  a  young  man  the  trade.  Employ- 
ers are  entitled  to  expect  to  be  rewarded  by  receiving  the  services 
of  an  apprentice  after  they  have  become  of  some  value. 

It  has  frequently  occurred  that  a  y^ung  man  who  possessed 
talent  in  a  marked  degree,  after  having  acquired  sufficient  routine 
to  be  of  some  value,  would  suddenly  accept  a  position  elsewhere 
at  a  slight  increase,  thereby  depriving  his  employer  of  the  reward 
he  had  a  perfect  right  to  expect.  We  do  not  approve  of  such  ac- 
tions, and  therefore  have  adopted  the  clause  governing  this  contin- 
gency. 

Fourth.  Overtime. — We  believe  that  when  a  man  has  worked 
faithfully  for  forty-four  hours  he  has  done  all  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected,  and  if,  under  the  stress  of  circumstances,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  him  to  work  overtime,  he  is  justly  and  fairly  entitled 
to  extra  compensation^  which  we  have  placed  at  time  and  one-half. 

Fifth.  Forty-four  hours  to  constitute  a  week's  work. — ^The  brain 
tires  far  quicker  than  the  hand,  and  the  higher  the  grade  of  labor 
and  the  more  mental  effort  required  therein  the  shorter  must  be 
the  hours  of  the  laborer,  if  the  work  turned  out  by  him  is  to  be  of  an 
even  grade.  Experiments  made  and  tabulated  returns  kept  in  that 
most  technical  office  of  the  United  States  government,  the  patent 
office,  show  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  clerical  mistakes  made  therein 
are  made  after  three  hours  of  continuous  labor.  We,  who  pursue 
a  calling  which  is  at  once  confining  and  a  strain  upon  the  higher 
mental  powers,  knowing  this  to  be  true,  consider  that  forty-four 
hours  per  week  is  all  that  we  can  labor  without  detriment  to  our 
•  work  and  to  our  powers,  and  we  have  therefore  fixed  that  as  the 
maximum  of  the  weekly  hours  of  work  allowed.  Since  Saturday 
afternoon  for  a  half  holiday  has  »always  been  desired  by  all  of  our 
calling,  we  request  that  work  cease  at  12  o'clock  on  Saturday. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  emphasize  that,  although  in  determin- 
ing upon  the  measures  explained  in  this  letter  we  have  principally 
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been  actuated  by  motives  of  self-preservation,  it  appears  to  us  that 
these  proposed  measures  are  also  directly  in  line  with  your  interests, 
and  we  desire  further  to  respectfully  submit  the  desirability  of 
an  amicable  arrangement  between  us.  Our  movement  in  proposing 
to  enforce  our  constitution  can  not  be  characterized  as  being 
directed  against  you  and  the  interests  you  represent. 

It  has  only  too  often  become  apparent  that,  owing  to  unregulated 
conditions  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  the  consequent  hopeless 
character  of  competition,  all  hands,  from  the  employer  down,  have 
suffered,  and  the  customer  and  advertiser  alone  has  been  the  gainer. 

As  an  association  we  have  accomplished  a  deal  of  good,  and  hope 
to  accomplish  more  in  the  future,  and  our  object  is,  besides  be- 
friending and  protecting  our  members,  to  further  the  interests  of 
our  trade,  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  in  every  conceivable  man- 
ner. 

Respectfully  yours, 

THE  GENERAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 
EDWARD  SCHNEELOCK, 

General  President. 
P.  S. — All  communications  are  to  be  directed  to  the  general 
secretary-treasurer. 

Francis  Fickb^ 

G16  East  135th  street,  N.  Y.  City. 
,  Only  two  employers  of  this  <;lass  of  labor  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  acceded  to  the  demands,  and  on  the  24th  of  January  about 
500  men,  employed  in  lithographic  establishments  in  the  two 
cities,  went  on  strike.  On  the  25th  of  February  Mr.  Julius  Bien, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  employers'  organiza- 
tion, received  the  foHowing  communication: 

"  New  York,  February  25,  1896. 
"  To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Lithographers*  Association  of 
the  Metropolitan  District: 
"  Gentlemen — ^Will  you  receive  a  committee  of  the  Artists'  and 
Engravers'  Association  this  afternoon^  at  your  meeting,  with  a  view 
of  amicably  settling  the  strike?  If  so,  what  time  will  be  most  con- 
venient? 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

''  THEODORE  A.  LIEBLER,  Jr." 
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'    Mr.  Bien  replied  thereto  as  follows: 

"  New  York,  February  25,  1896, 
"  T.  A.  LiBBLBR,  Jr.,  Esq.: 

"  Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  your  favor  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  only 
one  member  and  can  not  speak  for  the  executive  committee,  but 
I  am  satisfied  that  if  a  committee  of  the  Artists'  and  Engravers^ 
Association  will  be  at  my  office  at  3:30  o'clock,  sharp,  this  after- 
noon, when  the  executive  committee  will  be  in  session,  they  will  be 

given  a  hearing. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  JULroS  BIEN." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  the  appointed  time,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

"  Resolved,  That  if  a  committee  of  the  Artists'  Association  appear 
they  will  be  received  and  heard,  and  that,  provided  the  artists  will 
return  to  work  at  once  under  former  conditions,  we  are  willing  to 
confer,  through  a  committee  of  ours,  with  one  of  theirs,  in  regard 
to  any  grievance  that  may  exist." 

Soon  after  the  executive  committee  had  taken  this  action  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Artists'  and  Engravers^  Association  arrived  at  the 
place  of  meeting  an^d  received  a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  submit 
to  their  organization.  The  employes  rejected  the  proposition  and 
refused  to  return  to  work  before  the  differences  were  adjusted. 

Commissioner  Feeney  held  several  conferences  with  the  parties 
to  the  controversy,  but  was  unable  to  effect  a-settlement.  The  em- 
ployers offered  to  pay  time  and  one-half  for  all  overtime  and  make 
concessions  in  regard  to  piecework  and  apprentices,  but  refused  to 
guarantee  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  or  accede  to  the  proposition 
that  forty-four  hours'  labor  constitute  a  week's  work.  The  strikers 
rejected  this  offer,  but  proposed  that  the  differences  by  submitted 
to  arbitration,  the  employes  to  return  to  work  pending  the  settle- 
ment.  To  this  the  employers  consented,  and  work  was  resumed 
on  the  30th  of  March.  The  arbitration  committee,  composed  of 
three  representatives  of  each  party,  selected  Bishop  Potter  as  um- 
pire, and  agreed  to  accept  his  decision  as  final.  They  also  agreed 
to  settle  all  future  difficulties  by  arbitration.    On  the  Slst  of 
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March  the  chairman  of  tbe  executive  committee  of  the  Lithograph- 
ers' Association  addressed  a  letter  to  Commissioner  Feeney,  stating 
that  such  an  agreement  had  been  made,  and  thanking  the  commis- 
sioner for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  Bishop  Potter  rendered  the  following  decision : 

10  Washington  Square, 
New  York,  May  8, 1896. 

Gentlemen. —  Having,  in  reply  to  a  request  from  the  board  of 
ar]bitration  of  the  Lithographers'  Association  of  the  Metropolitan 
District,  and  the  New  York  Subordinate  Association  of  the  Interna- 
tional Lithographic  Artists  and  Engravers'  Insurance  Protective 
A»ssociation  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  undertaken  to  act  as 
arbitrator  and  referee  in  certain  matters  at  issue  between  their  re- 
spective organizations,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  given  the  question 
submitted  to  me  the  best  consideration  in  my  power.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  hearing  of  the  representatives  of  the  two  disagree- 
ing associations  on  the  evening  of  April  11th,  you  will  remember 
that,  after  submitting  their  respective  briefs,  and  the  submission  of 
such  arguments  as  accompanied  them,  your  aboard  agreed  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  referee,  and  consented  to  his  invoking,  meantime, 
the  aid  and  counsel  of  the  council  of  mediation  and  conciliation, 
of  which  he  is  chairman. 

At  a  meeting  of  that  body  on  April  13th,  the  briefs  submitted  by 
j-ou  were  communicated  to  it,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
advise  with  the  undersigned  in  regard  to  the  lithographers'  strike 

That  committee  consisted  of  Prof.  Felix  Adler  and  Mr.  A.  Oscar 
Cole.  1  have  also  been  favored  with  an  opinion  by  Mrs.  Josephine 
Shaw  Lowell,  a  valued  member  of  the  board  of  conciliation. 

The  judgment  of  all  these  advisers  concurs  entirely  with  my  own, 
and,  indeed,  I  can  not  do  better  in  stating  it  than  to  use,  as  I  shall 
do  from  time  to  time  in  this  paper,  as  occasion  may  require,  the  lan- 
guage in  which  one  or  other  of  them  has  expressed  it. 

The  questions  originally  at  issue  between  the  imrties  to  this  arbi- 
tration were,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  following: 

(a)  The  abolition  of  piecework; 

(b)  A  minimum  scale  of  wages  of  |18  per  week; 
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(c)  Certain  limitations  and  regulations  as  to  the  employment  of 
apprentices; 
.   (d)  The  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  for  overtime;  and, 

(e)  Whether  44  or  47^  hours  should  constitute  the  weekly  hours 
of  labor. 

As  I  am  ad\ised,  the  arbitrators  concurred  substantially  as<to 
points  c  and  d,  and  as  to  these,  therefore,  I  need  not  further  refer. 
As  to  (e)  the  demand  of  the  lithographic  artists  that  forty-four  hours 
should  constitute  the  weekly  hours  of  labor  seems  to  me  unreason- 
able. Their  work  is  not  especially  exacting  or  exhausting,  and, 
compared  with  many  other  kinds  of  labor,  is  done  under  agreeable 
conditions.  My  decision  upon  this  point  is  that  47^  hours  shall  con- 
stitute the  weekly  hours  of  labor. 

There  remain  only  two  other  points  concerning  which  the  parties 
to  the  arbitration  have  been  unable  to  reach  an  agreement,  viz.,  (a) 
and  (b),  relating  respectively  to  the  abolition  of  piecework,  and  a 
miiiimum  scale  of  wages  of  f  18  per  week.  I  eoncur  in  the  opinion 
that  these  two  points  hang  together,  and  can  not  be  considered  as 
acted  upon  separately. 

As  to  the  first  of  them  the  employers  claim  that  payment  by  the 
piece  is  provocative  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  and 
therefore  in  their  interest.  The  employes  claim,  first,  that  pay- 
ment by  the  piece  stimulates  to  overexertion,  and  is  therefore  in- 
jurious to  health;  secondly,  that  it  places  the  individual  workman 
at  the  mercy  of  the  employer  by  compelling  the  former,  when  the 
exigencies  of  competition  lead  to  the  lowering  of  prices,  to  accept  a 
remuneration  which,  when  stretched  over  the  requisite  number  of 
weeks,  materially  diminishes  his 'earnings.  As  to  the  charge  of 
sloth  urged  by  the  employers  against  the  operations  of  the  wage- 
work  system,  the  era^ployes  reply  that  a  competent  foreman  can 
readily  estimate  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  to  be  expected, 
and  that  the  workman  who  fails  to  come  up  to  such  requirement  can 
be  discharged. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this:  There  is  a  tendency  at 
the  present  day  among  the  working  classes  toward  increasing  solid- 
arity. There  is  a  strong  movement  among  the  employers  of  labor 
to  resist  this  tendencgr. 
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The  conditioBs  implied  in  the  wage-work  system  are  favorable  to 
solidarity.  Hence  the  workmen  demand  it.  iThe  conditions  im- 
plied in  the  piecework  system  allow  the  employer  to  deal  with  his 
men  separately,  and  to  isolate,  more  or  less,  the  interest  of  each  from 
his  fellows.  What  should  be  the  position  of  the  arbitrator  in  such 
a  conflict?  If  arbitration  means  compromise,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
is  possible  under  these  circumstances.  There  can  be  compromise 
as  to  the  hours  of  labor,  as  to  the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid,  as  to 
the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  allowed,  etc.  In  fact,  wherever  the 
difference  can  be  stated  numerically  compromise  seems  clearly  in 
order.  But  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  compromise  between 
opfposing  principles.  If^  nevertheless,  the  arbitrator  or  referee  is 
required  to  give  a  decision,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  must  consult  his 
higher  conscience  as  to  which  of  the  opposite  tendencies  makes  for 
the  social  good,  and  side  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  accord- 
ingly. In  the  interest  of  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  labor 
disputes,  this  point  should  be  clearly  stated,  so  that  the  distinction 
between  arbitration  and  compromise  may  come  to  be  recognized. 

Having  called  attention  to  it,  I  beg  to  add  that  I  find  myself  eon- 
strained  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  aibolition  of  piecework. 

Though  there  is  siome  uncertainty  as  to  the  evidence  as  to  the 
usage  in  this  matter,  the  weight  of  testimony  would  seem  to  be  in 
favor  of  a  growing  acceptance  throughout  the  country  of  the  rule 
which  disallows  piecework.  Such  a  rule  undoubtedly  makes  it 
possible  tov  an  artist  under  certain  conditions  to  take  advantage  of 
his  employer.  But  his  employer  has  in  the  power  of  discharge  at 
least  one  effective  corrective  of  any  such  tendency,  and  a  wise  labor 
union  will  discourage  such  unfaithfulness  by  its  own  rules. 

A^  to  the  remaining  matter  in  controversy,  the  minimum  wage, 
the  term  "  minimum  wage  "  appears  to  be  something  of  a  mis- 
nomer. A  minimum  wage  means,  of  course,  the  least  that  shall 
be  paid.  Yet  the  employes  themselves  concede  that  less  than  f  18 
shall  be  paid  when  it  has  been  established  by  a  joint  committee 
that  the  valne  of  an  artisan's  work  is  less.  At  the  same  time  if  we 
look  at  the  substance  of  the  demand  and  waive  the  accuracy  of  the 
designating  term,  I  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  object  which 
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the  men  wish  to  gain.  It  is  to  erect  a  barrier  against  the  excessive 
cheapening  of  the  product  of  their  labor  by  competition.  The  desire 
for  cheapness  on  the  part  of  consumers — a  desire  to  which  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  are  willing  to  yield  so  long  as  they  can  secure 
a  profit — is  undoubtedly  prolific  of  evil  results  to  the  working  class, 
arid  is  to-day  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  against  which  they  have 
to  contend. 

And  it  is  this  desire  which  one  of  the  parties  to  the  present  dis- 
pute is  seeking  to  resist  by  providing  for  a  fixed  wage,  below  which 
cheapness  shall  not  be  allowed  to  descend.  Less,  indeed,  as  has 
been  admitted,  may  be  paid  if  the  workman  is  worthless.  But  it 
must  be  distinctly  established  that  he  is,  and  the  presumption  will 
be  in  favor  of  the  higher  wage. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident  to  you  to  which 
side,  on  tAe  two  points  mentioned^  my  judgment  bends.  I  regard 
the  abolition  of  piecework  in  the  lithographers'  trade  and  a  fixed 
wage,  with  the  provisions  above  stated,  as  measures  iii  harmony 
with  the  tendencies  that  make  for  social  progress,  and  therefore 
decide  in  favor  of  the  men  on  these  points.  Believe  me,  gentle- 
men, faithfully  yours, 

HENRY  C.  POTTER 

Messrs.  the  Lithographers'  Association  of  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict. 

In  addition  to  securing  the  decision  of  the  Bishop,  the  Sun  re- 
porter yesterday  got  extracts  from  the  testimony  on  which  the  de- 
cision was  based,  and  some  of  them  are  presented  herewith.  To 
begin  with,  the  Lithographers'  Association  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  is  composed  of  thirty-nine  firms  and  corporations.  They 
have  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  employ  several  thousand  hands,  and 
pay  $40,000  a  week  in  wages. 

The  New  York  subordinate  association  of  the  International  Ar- 
tists' and  Engravers'  Insurance  and  Protective  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  composed  of  the  men  and  boys  em- 
ployed by  the  houses  in  the  association  in  the  trade  of  drawing  or 
engraving  designs  on  stone.  They  are  called  lithographic  artists> 
though  they  do  not  originate  designs,  but  simply  reproduce  on 
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» 
stone,  more  or  less  mechanically^  the  designs  of  artists  in  oil,  water 

color,  or  black  and  white^  which  are  given  to  them  as  copies.  Some 
of  them  have  worked  at  piecework,  that  is,  they  are  paid  for  what 
they  do,  and  not  for  the  time  it  takes  to  do  it.  Others  have  worked 
on  salary.  A  week's  work  has  consisted  of  forty-seven  and  one- 
hours,  divided  as  follows:  8  a.  m.  to  12  m,,  12.30  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m., 
and  Saturdays  8  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 

The  demands  that  the  association  made  on  the  employers  are 
correctly  set  out  in  the  decision  of  the  Bishop.  In  support  of  these 
demands  the  representatives  of  the  employes  made  a  series  of  state- 
ments. They  said  in  support  of  the  shorter  hour  demand  that  the 
high-class  work  was  such  a  strain  upon  the  nerves  and  systems 
of  the  workers  that  forty-four  hours  a  week  was  as  large  a  number 
of  hours  as  a  competent  man  could  labor  and  retain  his  faculties 
for  any  length  of  time,  but  they  are  willing  to  endure  this  strain 
and  work  forty-seven  and  one-half  hours  if  the  employers  would 
make  the  minimum  wage  rate  of  ^18  a  week  and  abolish  piecework. 
They  asserted  that  unless  these  two  things  were  conceded  together 
the  workmen  would  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  employer, 
"  for  the  reason  that  the  two  questions  are  so  bound  together  as 
to  be  practically  only  one  question."    They  said  : 

"  For  instance,  if  piecework  is  abolished  and  no  minimum  wage 
scale  is  adopted^  competition  between  the  master  lithographers  will 
inevitably  result  in  their  taking  contracts  for  work  at  so  low  a 
price  as  to  compel  them  to  cut  weekly  wages  in  the  only  branch 
of  the  lithographing  trade  in  which  there  is  not  at  present  a  mini- 
mum scale,  namely,  that  of  the  artists.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
minimum  scale  of  wages  is  adopted  and  piecework  is  abolished 
absolutely,  all  the  master  lithographers,  knowing  the  exact  amount 
that  they  will  be  compelled- to  pay  for  labor,  will  take  this  into 
consideration,  and  none  of  them  will  be  so  foolish  as  not  to  make 
their  prices  sufficiently  high  for  them  to  make  at  least  some  profit. 
In  other  words,  under  the  reforms  demanded,  whatever  may  be 
the  increased  wage  of  the  journeymen  (if  any)  by  reason  of  the 
minimum  scale  being  adopted,  it  will  be  added  to  the  price  for 
the  work  which  the  master  lithographer  charges  the  customer, 
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and  will  in  the  end  come  out  of  the  customer.  *  *  *  If  piece- 
work is  not  abolished  and  a  minimum  wage  scale  is  adopted  there 
will  be  no  practical  benefit  to  the  employe,  for  the  reason  that  in 
order  to  escape  the  minimum  wage  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
employer  to  abolish  wages  entirely  and  to  put  his  men  to  work 
at  piecework;  and  this  means  that  the  men  are  at  once  put  in 
competition  one  against  the  other  for  work,  the  lowest  bidder, 
if  given  equal  capacity  and  talent  for  each  particular  piece  of 
work,  of  course  receiving  it.  This  inevitably  results  in  rushing  the 
work,  in  excessive  hours,  and  in  overtaxing  the  strength  of  the 
operative,  and  in  the  consequent  ruining  of  his  health  and  tends'' 
to  lower  the  standard  of  the  work  turned  out  by  the  entire  craft." 

The  employers  said  that  to  abolish  piecework  was  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  personal  liberty  of  contract.    The  employes  rejoined: 

"  The  economic  conditions  of  to-day  have  in  all  trades  practically 
put  an  end  to  liberty  of  contract  except  such  liberty  as  means  that 
of  working  for  starvation  wages." 

The  employes  further  contended  that  the  employers  and  em- 
ployes should  combine  to  regulate  the  cost  of  production,  and  that 
the  only  department  of  the  trade  in  which  the  cost  was  not  regu- 
lated was  the  artists'  department.  They  asserted  that  piecework 
had  been  introduced  only  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  that  by 
means  of  it  the  employers  were  going  to  grind  down  their  work- 
men. They  asserted  that  everywhere  but  here  in  New  York  the 
questions  in  dispute  had  been  settled  by  agreement  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  men  had  been  granted,  and  if  they  were  not  granted 
here  wages  would  go  down  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  employers  asserted  that  under  the  wage  system  they  bid  on 
work  somewhat  in  the  dark.  They  had  the  cost  of  everything  but 
the  artistic  work.  They  would  a«k  the  artist  how  loug  it  would 
take  him  to  finish  a  design.  He  would  reply,  perhaps  four  weeks. 
The  bid  would  be  made  on  this  basis.  Instead  of  four  weeks  the 
artist  took  six  or  eight  weeks  at  the  work,  and  the  employer  lost 
the  difference  in  his  wages.  Where  bidding  was  close  this  differ- 
ence made  a  loss  on  the  work  instead  of  a  profit.  With  piecework 
they  knew  exactly  what  the  artistic  work  would  cost.    They  offered 
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evidence  to  prove  that  the  wages  of  the  artists  of  the  different 
grades  averaged  f 23.85,  $27.64,  f23.33  and  f 20.50  a  week,  or  about 
178  per  cent,  more  than  the  average  man  in  the  mechanical  indus- 
tries received;  and  that  w^ages  here  are  fl  for  every  24  cents  paid 
in  Germany  for  the  same  work.  They  said  that  if  there  was  a 
minimum  rate  there  ought  aleo  to  be  a  mtaximum  rate.  They 
showed  that  many  of  the  artists  were  not  worth  $12  a  week,  and 
asserted  that  it  was  not  fair  to  make  employers  pay  $18  a  week 
for  them.  They  showed  that  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  work  was  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  8  1-3  per  cent,  in  wages. 
They  submitted  statistics  showing  that  of  the  co«t  of  manufacture 
33.56  per  cent,  already  went  to  labor,  36  per  cent,  for  material, 
26.11  per  cent,  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  salaries,  interest,  etc., 
and  onlj^  4.33  was  profit.  Attention  was  called  to  the  assertion 
that  working  forty-seven  and  one-half  hours  a  week  **  destroyed 
a  man's  faculties  quickly,"  despdte  which  the  men  were  willing  to 
work  forty-seven  and  one-half  hours  if  they  could  get  their  other 
demands  granted. 

Experience  showed,  the  employers  said,  that  when  a  man  is 
employed  on  weekly  w'ages  it  is  manifestly  to  his  advantage  that 
he  be  steadily  employed;  hence,  wben  business  is  dull,  there  is  a 
great  temptation  to  spin  out  the  work  and  to  make  it  last  until 
the  next  job  comes  in.  Besides  this,  in  these  days  of  trade  unions, 
with  their  walking  delegates,  shop  delegates,  shop  committees, 
ete.,  the  whole  tendency  is  to  restrict  the  production  of  active,* 
in-dufitrious  men  to  that  of  sluggish  or  idle  men.  To  such  an  extent 
is  this  carried  on  in  lithography,  say  the  employers,  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  lithographic  establishment  can  show  at  the  end  of 
a  year  a  profit  in  the  art  department. 

They  said  that  there  was  no  disadvantage  in  piecework  to  the 
honest  w^orker,  while  it  was  a  positive  advantage  to  the  ambitious, 
industrious  men,  because  it  enabled  them  to  obtain  a  compensation 
adequate  to  their  abilities.  The  employers  further  said  that  the 
assertion  of  the  men  that  in  all  other  cities  the  employers  had 
conceded  all  the  demands  "  was  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly 
false,"  and  to  prove  that  they  produced  letters  from  fifty-seven 
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outside  firms.  Theee  showed  that  two  of  the  firms  had  abolished 
piecework,  three  had  commenced  the  minimum  wage,  three 
the  regulation  of  apprentices,  two  the  extra  pay  for  over- 
time, fhree  the  forty-four  hour  week,  one  the  forty-four- 
hour  week  with  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  pay.  Of  these,  seven 
of  the  firms  made  the  concession  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
outcome  of  the  arbitration  in  New  York  should  favor  them. 

Answering  the  statement  of  the  employes  that  if  the  demands 
were  not  eompUed  with  the  New  York  firms  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  outside  firms,  they  showed  that  wages  in  New  York 
were  and  always  had  been  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  coun- 
try, an  that  the  outsiders  always  underbid  New  York  firms.  They 
closed  the  case  with  a  statement  showing  the  condition  of  the 
trade  in  the  United  States  and  the  imi)os8ibility  of  making  the 
coneessions  and  of  continuing  the  business  at  a  profit. 

On  the  27th  of  February  about  seventy-five  lithographers,  em- 
ployed in  four  shops  in  Buffalo,  engaged  in  a  strike  similar  to  that 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  In  two  other  establishments  the  de- 
mands of  the  Litho- Artists  and  Engravers'  Union  were  considered 
and  discussed  between  the  proprietors  and  representatives  of  the 
local  union.  A  few  weeks  later  the  strike  was  declared  off  and  the 
employes  returned  to  work. 

PRESSMEN  AND  FEEDERS. 

Buffalo. 

On  the  13th  day  of  May,  sixteen  pressmen  and  fifteen  feeders,  in 
the  employ  of  the  Matthews-Northrup  Company,  of  Buffalo,  struck 
against  the  employment  of  a  non-union  pressman.  On  the  15th  of 
May  a  representative  of  the  Board  called  on  Mr.  George  E,  Mat- 
thews, president  of  the  company,  who  stated  the  causes  of  the  trou- 
ble as  follows:  "  On  the  13th  of  May,  at  seven  o'clock  a.  m.,  a  press- 
man from  Rochester  commenced  work  in  the  company's  press- 
rooms; at  9  o'clock  some  of  his  fellow-w^orkers,  through  a  com- 
mittee, notified  the  foreman  that  they  would  not  work  with  this 
man  because  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  International  Pressmen's 
Union,  and  that  unless  he  was  discharged  at  once  the  union  press- 
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men  in  the  oflfice  would  strike  at  oiLe  o'clock.  When  this  condition 
of  affairs  was  reported  to  Mr.  Matthews,  he  sent  for  the  committee, 
inquired  the  reason  for  their  action,  and  informed  them  that  their 
demand  would  not  be  granted.  After  hearing  the  report  of  the 
committee,  the  union  workmen  decided  to  strike,  and  at  one  o'clock 
sixteen  pressmen  and  fifteen  feeders  failed  to  report  for  duty. 

Mr.  Matthews  informed  the  representative  of  the  Board  that  the 
office  was  and  had  been  a  "  free ''  office,  where  union  and  non-union 
men  had  worked  side  bj  «ide  for  eighteen  years;  that  the  superin- 
tendent hired  the  Rochester  man  without  asking  whether  he  was  a 
union  man  or  not;  and  that  there  was  not  on  file  a  single  applica- 
tion from  a  local  pressman,  except  three  men  who  had  been  dis- 
charged years  before  the  cause.  Mr.  Matthews  agreed  to  meet  the 
Board  at  such  time  as  would  suit  its  convenience,  and  state  his 
position. 

On  the  16th  of  May  the  Board  met  in  Buffalo,  all  the  members 
of  the  Board  being  present.  At  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  Messrs.  Daniel 
F.  Dawson,  Otto  Mollenhoff,  Frederick  Scott  and  Peter  Zimmer, 
a  committee  of  the  Pressmen's  Union,  appeared  before  the  Board 
and  made  the  following  statement  of  the  causes  of  the  difficulty: 

Chairman  Purcell. — ^Please  give  a  brief  statement  of  what  this 
trouble  is. 

Mr.  Zimmer. — The  trouble  really  arises  through  employing  non- 
union men.  We  have  union  men  working  with  us,  with  families, 
who  were  promised  jobs  time  and  time  again  and  not  hired,  and  this 
man  was  put  on  in  preference  to  them.  That  is  the  main  cause  of 
the  trouble. 

Chairman  Purcell. — This  man  from  Rochester? 

Mr.  Zimmer. — ^Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff. — Men  went  up  to  get  work  and  they  would  not 
put  them  on,  while  they  put  on  men  from  out  of  town.  That  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Chairman  Purcell. — What  organization  are  you  members  of? 

Mr.  Mollenhoff. — Buffalo  Printing  Pressmen's  Union. 

Chairman  Purcell. — ^Are  there  men  in  the  city  now  who  are  out 
of  work? 
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Mr.  Mollenhoff. — Yes,  sir;  five  of  them. 

Chairman  Pureell. — Are  thev  competent  men? 

Mr.  Mollenhoff.— Two  of  them  he  claims  are  not;  the  others  he 
never  tried. 

Chairman  Purcell.-^Besides  this  man  from  Rochester  did  he  put 
on  other  nonunion  men  from  out  of  town? 

Mr.  Mollenhoff. — There  was  a  feeder  from  New  York  he  put  on 
and  we  sent  him  back. 

Mr.  Scott. — The  fact  of  the  trouble  was  this  man  fromi  New 
York  came  there,  and  we  went  and  saw  him  and  told  him  we 
thought  we  were  not  getting  justice  through  the  superintendent 
there,  and  he  asked  us  what  was  the  trouble  and  I  told  him,  and  I 
said,  "  if  this  thing  is  going  to  exist  it  will  make  things  bad  here." 
He  said  he  did  not  want  to  have  any  trouble  on  his  account.  We 
told  him  to  keep  on  working  for  a  couple  of  weeks  until  he  could 
see  if  he  could  get  anything  else,  and  if  he  could  not  we  would 
pay  his  fare  back.  We  sent  him  back  to  New  York  and  gave 
him  a  recommendation  to  get  a  job.  When  he  went  to  see  about 
it  he  went  to  the  superintendent,  and  the  superintendent  said^ 
"that  does  not  make  any  difference;  this  is  not  a  union  shop." 
So  this  man  quit  and  went  back  to  New  York.  Afterwards  he 
said  if  he  could  get  a  card  he  would  come  back.  This  superin- 
tendent seems  to  be  trying  to  make  trouble  all  the  time.  He  made 
trouble  some  years  ago  in  Gie's.  As  far  as  Mr.  Matthews  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  finer  man  to  work  under;  Mr.  Matthews  or  the 
foreman  of  the  pressroom  either.  If  he  went  to  Mr.  Matthews 
and  told  him  the  men  objected  to  this  there  would  not  have  been 
any  trouble  at  all,  I  think. 

Chairman  Pureell. — What  is  the  trouble  with  Mr.  Matthews  now; 
what  is  the  demand  made  upon  Mr.  Matthews  to  settle  the  trouble? 

Mr.  Scott. — That  we  have  not  fully  settled  yet.  We  are  going 
to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  full  body  to-night  and  decide  what  demand 
we  will  make. 

Commissioner  Feeney. — If  this  nonunion  man  was  discharged 
you  would  go  back  to  work? 

Mr.  Dawson. — Yes,  sir. 
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Chairman  Purcell. — The  man  from  Rochester  or  the  superin- 
tendent? 

Mr.  Dawson. — ^No,  the  man  from  Rochester.  We  do  not  ask  him 
to  discharge  the  foreman;  that  is  Mr.  Matthews'  own  lookout. 

Mr.  Scott. — We  ask  that  all  the  nonunion  men  be  discharged. 

Chairman  Purcell. — You  made  that  demand  upon  Mr.  Matthews 
that  he  discharge  this  man  from  Rochester? 

Mp.  Scott. —  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Purcell. — What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Scott. — He  said  it  was  an  open  office  and  he  would  not  dis- 
charge him. 

Commissioner  Feeney. — How  many  nonunion  men  were  in  the 
oflSce  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Scott.— Two. 

Commissioner  Feeney. — How  many  came  out? 

Mr.  Scott. — ^Thirty-three  in  all;  seventeen  pressmen  and  sixteen 
feeders.  The  superintendent's  son  and  a  man  upstairs  that  was 
expeljed  from  the  union  remained  there.  We  don't  hardly  consider 
him  a  pressman;  he  is  only  a  feeder. 

Commissioner  Feeney. — Did  seven  pressmen  and  twelve  fefeders 
stay  in? 

Mr.  Scott. — ^No,  sir;  two  pressmen  stayed  in;  there  is  only  one  in 
fact  J  the  other  we  don't  consider  a  pressman,  he  is  more  of  a  feeder. 

Commissioner  Feeney. — How  many  feeders  remained  in? 

]^^r.  Scott. — ^There  is  not  any  that  I  know  of.  Upstairs  there 
were  three  ^rl  feeders;  they  were  not  asked  to  go  out. 

Chairman  Purcell. — ^W^hat  is  the  distinction  between  a  feeder 
and  a  pressman? 

Mr.  Scott. — ^Th^  feeder  is  looked  upon  as  an  apprentice,  a  future 
pressman.  The  pressman  is  always  in  charge  and  he  has  one  or 
two  feeders.    The  feeder  is  considered  a  helper  to  the  pressman. 

Chairman  Purcell. — Has  your  committee  seen  Mr.  Matthews  since 
the  strike? 

Mr.  Scott.— No. 

Chairman  Purcell. — Has  your  executive  committee  power  to 
settle  the  strike  without  referring  it  to  the  union? 

Mr.  Mollenhoff. — No,  sir;  it  has  none. 
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Mr.  Scott. — If  the  demands  we  asked  were  granted^  I  guess  the 
executive  committee  has  full  power.  As  it  has  turned  out,  I  think 
Mr.  Matthews  did  not  know  that  such  a  grievance  existed  there. 

Mr.  Zimmer. — ^They  had  all  the  show  in  the  world  to  ward  this 
off.    They  did  not  want  to  ward  it  off;  they  brought  it  on. 
Commissioner  Feeney. — How  many  men  has  he  in  your  places? 
Mr.  Zimmer. — One  man  we  went  out  on  and  he  has  got  two  men 
since  and  one  boy. 

Mr.  Scott. — As  near  as  we  can  undejrstand,  there  are  not  any  of 
them  competent. 

Chairman  Purcell. — Can  you  come  here  about  three  o'clock,  if 
we  can  call  on  Mr.  Matthews  and  ask  him  to  meet  you  in  confer- 
ence? 

Commissioner  Feeney. — We  sit  here  and  get  a  statement  and 
nothing  is  accomplished.  I  do  not  know  this  man  at  all;  I  have 
never  seen  him.  If  he  has  thirty-five  men  out  his  business  is  not 
going  on.  Although  he  may  say  that  everything  is  lovely,  he  natur- 
ally wants  to  have  his  business  go  on. 

Mr.  Scott. — I  have  to  work  this  afternoon,  but  I  think  I  can  get 
off  td  attend  to  this  matter.  Mr.  Stearns,  has  the  Board  power 
to  settle  if  the  demands  are  granted? 

Mr.  Steams. — Yes  and  no.  The  Board  has  power  to  adjust  the 
difficulty,  but  final  action  rests  with  the  whole  body;  I  do  not 
believe  the  ^oard  has  power  to  adjust  the  difficulty  without  final 
action  by  the  body.  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  union.will 
ratify  whatever  steps  the  executive  board  takes.  *  You  will 
find  Mr.  Matthews  Jto  be  a  level-headed  man.  I  never 
knew  Mr.  Matthews  to  do  anything  yet  that  he  did  not  think  was 
conscientiously  right.  If  Mr.  Matthews  understood  the  conditions, 
I  think  the  men  would  never  have  gone  out.  We  have  no  way  to 
reach  him,  except  through  the  superintendent,  and  many  things 
occurred  that  were  never  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  head  of 
the  concern. 

The  Board  then  took  a  recess  till  three  o'clock  p.m.;  at  which  time 
Messrs.  Matthew^  and  Northrup  met  the  committee  of  the  Press- 
men's Union^  in  the  presence  of  the  Board.  Following  is  a  report 
of  the  proceedings: 
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Mr.  Matthews. — I  caa  tell  you  in  a  very  few  words  what  I  know 
about  this  discrepancy.    When  I  got  down  to  the  office  Wednes- 
day, at  9.30, 1  got  a  note  from  the  superintendent  saying  he  wanted 
to  see  me  at  once  on  important  business.    I  sent  for  him  and  he  told 
me  that  he  had  put  a  man  froml  Rochester  on  to  work  that  morn- 
ing, and  about  nine  o'clock  a  committee  of  pressmen  in  the  office 
had  notified  him  that  unless  that  man  was  discharged  before  twelve 
o'clock  they  would  not  go  back  to  work  at  one.  Now,I  was  aware  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  men  in  the  office  had  joined  the  Pressmen's 
Union;  I  had  not  been  offi^cially  notified  that  they  had  joined  the 
Pressmen's  Union  or  any  other  union.    Thefonly  controversy  we  had 
had  been  about  six  weeks  before,  on  the  question  ^of  whether 
they  would  work  overtime  at  the  regular  rates  or  whether  we  should 
pay  them  time  and  a  half.    In  that  case  they  appeared  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  office.    We  had  sent  them  a  notice  that  we  would 
have  to  discontinue  the  plan  of  paying  time  and  a  half  for  overtime, 
inasmuch  as  no  other  office  in  Buffalo  was  paying  it,  and  we  had 
found  that  whenever  we  paid  it  we  lost  money  on  the  work  we  paid 
it  for.    We  had  a  talk  at  that  time.    I  told  the  pressmen  tha,t  I 
would  not  want  to  force  them  to  work  overtime;  I  had  not  ajp- 
proved  of  overtime  work  anyway ;  that  I  did  not  want  to  force  thfem 
to  work  overtime,  but  if  they  could  not  arrange  to  do  it  when  it 
was  necessary,  we  would  probably  have  to    have   more   press- 
mien.    In  .the  printing  business  it  is  necessary,  as  you  are  all  aware, 
sometimes  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a  short  time.    We  can  get 
along  a  week  or  two  or  three  without  any  overtime,  and  then  we 
have  to  have  some.    I  told  them  I  thought  it  would  be  better  for 
them  and  better  for  us  not  to  insist  on  making  overtime,  if  possible, 
which  would  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  larger  working 
force.    Like  a  good  many  concerns  in  this  eountry,  we  have  more 
machinery  than  is  absolutely  necessary.    We  put  in  a  few  ma- 
chines in  the  early  part  of  1893  that  have  not  been  used  to  excess 
since  then.    As  I  say,  I  had  not  any  knowledge  officially  that  there 
was  a  imion,  but  I  sent  for  the  committee;  also  requested,  if  there 
were  any  representatives  of  other  unions  in  the  office,  that  they 
should  come  down  and  hear  what  I  had  to  say.    I  had  what  I  had 
to  say  to  the  men  reported  by  my  stenographer  and  printed  in  full. 
31 
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I  told  them  very  frankly  that,  as  far  as  I  was  coneemed  the  oflSce 
had  been  ever  since  I  had  been  connected  with  it,  in  my  father'* 
time  and  my  own,  an  open  office,  a  free  office;  no  man  had  ever 
been  asked  whether  he  was  a  union  man  or  not  when  he  was  hired. 
There  is  an  anomaly  in  that  in  the  Etxpress  composing  room — the 
compositors  are  union  men.  That  is  done  wdth  our  full  consent  I 
know  their  rules  and  can  conduct  my  business  with  them.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  Pressmen's  Union,  I  have  to-day  surreptitiously 
obtained  a  copy  of  their  constitution  and  bylaws.  I  find :  "Article- 
II.  Strikes. — Members  shall  not  join  in  a  strike  in  any  office  until 
the  cause  of  complaint  is  raised  before  a  meeting  of  the  union.  It 
shall  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  to  order  a 
strike." 

Now,  that  is  somewhat  the  general  course  in  unions.  It  is  not 
the  course  adopted  thds  time.  There  was  exactly  three  hours*^ 
notice  given  to  me.  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  the  man  who 
had  been  put  to  work  had  been  simply  asked  if  he  had  a  card;  he 
had  not  been  asked  to  join  the  union.  There  have  been  no  press- 
men disdharged  from  my  establishment  for  two  years.  There  ara- 
no  applications  on  file  from  Buffalo  men,  except  from  two  men 
who  were  discharged  for  drunkenness  before  that  time.  My  be- 
lief, which  is  carried  out,  is  that  instead  of  being  a  strike  in  the 
interest  of  the  union,  it  is  simply  an  effort  to  boycott,  to  prevent 
us  from  obtaining  any  help  from  outside,  and  that  a  Chinese  wall 
is  built  around  Buffalo,  and  no  printer  who  has  not  been  born  and 
brougiht  up  in  Buffalo  can  obtain  a  situation  under  the  rules  of 
the  Buffalo  Pressmen's  Union,  as  represei^ted  in  the  oflS'ce  of 
Matthews,  Northrup  &  CJo.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  is  so^  for 
the  reason  that  about  a  month  ago  I  had  told  my  superintendent 
that  the  presswork  in  the  oflfice  of  Mattlhews,  Northrup  &  Co.  was 
not  up  to  the  standard  that  the  oflfice  was  claiming  to  live  up  to, 
and  that  I  would  expect  him  to  have  better  pressmen.  Carrying 
out  my  orders,  he  got  one  man  from  New  York,  a  nice,  dean,  re- 
spectable man.  The  man  stayed  two  weeks  and  left,  saying  he 
did  not  want  to  make  trouble.  He  had  a  card  from  the  Franklin 
Pressmen's  Union  of  New  York  city,  and  he  had  made  application 
for  admission  to  the  Buffalo  Pressmen's  Union  and  had  been  re- 
fused, and  he  did  not  want  to  start  up  trouWe  in  Buffalo. 
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There  was  a  man  employed  on  tihe  Buffalo  Express  on  a  special 
Job,  that  of  running  the  Illustrated  Express,  -a.  special  job  which 
he  was  the  only  man  who  ever  had  been  trained  to  run;  that  man 
left,  and  he  came  up  to  see  me  after  he  had  left.  I  told  him  I 
had  no  use  for  him;  that  he  was  trying  to  blackmail  me;  he  was 
trying  to  force  me  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  other  men  by  getting 
me  in  a  \hole.  He  said  it  was  nothing  of  tftie  kind;  that  he  would 
run  that  week's  paper  if  I  wanted  him  to.  I  told  him  he  could  do 
as  he  pleased  about  that.  If  he  kept  his  job  he  could  keep  it;  if 
he  left  that  job  and  I  had  to  hire  other  men,  the  pay  would  not 
be  as  large,  as  I  considered  it  was  rather  high.  He  told  us  he 
was  going  to  come  'back;  he  did  not  do  it.  With  other  help  in 
the  oflSee  we  got  out  72,000  copiee  in  considerably  better  shape 
than  usual.  That  work  was  finished  at  one  o'clock.  I  have  hired 
a  man  for  that  job  and  I  have  also  hired  three  other  men  from 
outside.  If  my  men  come  back  I  still  have  room  for  all  of  them. 
If  they  come  back  they  come*  back  on  the  same  terms  as  before 
they  went  out  on  strike.  They  come  back  to  an  open  office.  X^e 
oflSce  will  not  be  made  a  union  oflSee  for  a  very  considerable  length 
of  time.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Chairman  Purcell. —  If  the  men  have  any  statement  to  make 
w^e  will  be  pleased  to  hear  it. 

Commissioner  Feeney. —  If  the  men  have  no  ^atement  to  make, 
let  them  state  whether  they  will  accept  Mr.  Matthews'  proposition, 
and  if  not,  what  objection  they  have  to  make. 

Mr.  Matthews. —  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Brinkel,  the  man  who  left 
his  pet  job,  I  will  give  him  another  press  at  f  15  a  week.  He  left 
his  pet  -dharge.  I  /have  a  man  now  who,  I  think,  will  not  leave  me 
alone. 

Commissioner  Feeney. —  But  will  you  give  him  the  union  rates? 

Mr.  Matthews. —  I  will  give  him  the  union  rate. 

Commissioner  Feeney. — ^What  do  the  men  think  of  Mr.  Matthiewfi' 
proposition?  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  wide  difference 
between  the  employers  and  the  men.  We  often  meet  muoh  worse 
cases.  If  you  have  any  objection  to  Mr.  Matthews'  proposition, 
state  your  objection. 
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Mr.  Dawson. —  I  might  state^  not  working  there,  of  course,  I  was 
on  this  committee  when  the  etrike  was  inaugurated,  and  knowing 
what  I  stated  here  this  morning,  how  they  were  really  pushed  to  it 
by  minor  little  things  that  were  brought  on  there  especially  'by 
the  superintendent  there. 

Mr.  Matthews. — What  were  the  minor,  little  things? 

Mr.  Dawson. —  I  don't  know  as  I  can  state  them,' not  working 
there.    I  heard  that  there  were  these  little  matters. 

Mr.  Northrup.—  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Dawson. —  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  thinfe  Mr.  Matthew© 
was  notified  that  this  man  was  sent  back  for  the  reason  that  he  was 
a  nonunion  man.  I  understood  that  the  superintendent  never 
notified  you  that  that  was  the  reason  he  had  quit. 

Mr.  Matthews. —  He  has  notified  me  since.  He  did  not  bother 
.  me  about  it  at  the  time  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Dawson. —  That  is  it.  He  acted  on  hie  own  responsibility, 
without  consulting  you.  If  he  had  spoken  to  you  about  it  I  don't 
think  there  would  be  this  trouble. 

Mr.  Matthews. —  The  men  never  spoke  to  the  superintendent, 
as  I  understand  it.  The  man  simply  reported  to  the  superintendent 
that  he  liked  his  job  well  enough,  but  he  could  not  stay  because  it 
would  get  the  office  into  trouble. 

Mr.  Dawson. —  As  far  as  the  strike  being  inaugurated,  the  men 
voted  unanimously  for  the  strike. 

Mr.  Matthews. —  The  men  should  not  engage  in  any  strike  until 
it  is  reported  to  a  meeting  of  the  union;  does  that  mean  a  meeting  of 
the  chapel? 

Mr.  Dawson. —  This  case  of  'Mr.  Sanford  was  brought'  up  in  a 
meeting  of  the  union;  we  went  to  this  young  man  and  asked  him  to 
go  away  and  not  have  any  trouble;  it  was  then  decided  that  if  there 
was  any  further  trouble  of  that  kind  that  should  be  the  action. 

Mr.  Northrup. —  This  is  the  first  trouble  we  have  had  in  this 
direction,  as  far  as  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  Dawson. —  The  men  won't  return  to  work  unless  these  men 
who  are  considered  scabs  shall  go  out. 

Commissioner  Peenev. —  What  men  are  those? 
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Mr.  Dawson. —  There  are  three;  there  is  one  man  we  do  not  con- 
sider a  pressman;  of  course,  he  is  a  handy  man  to  have  around;  we 
had  him  in  the  union  and  he  was  dropped  from  the  union;  he  was  an 
old  employe  and  he  came  back  there;  Johnnie  Qentsch,  Mr.  Gent- 
sch's  son,  was  always  friendly  with  the  boys,  and  we  ought  not  to 
hardly  ask  him;  his  father  is  there  and  was  always  faithful,  and  we 
have  no  objection  to  him  staying  there. 

Mr.  Matthews. —  I  hired  Dick  Hardy  to-day;  have  you  any  ob- 
jection to  him  staying? 

Mr.  Dawson. —  That  I  could  not  say;  he  is  one  of  those  reprobates, 
I  understood  you  to  say;  he  has  reformed  since  the  strike,  has  he? 

Mr.  Matthews. —  I  looked  it  up  and  I  found  that  he  was  not  dis- 
charged; he  was  laid  off  and  he  did  not  come  back;  he  said  if  we  had 
asked  him  he  would  have  come  back;  he  has  some  proper  pride;  he 
is  a  very  good  pressman;  one  of  those  rough  and  ready  fellows; 
when  I  saw  him  to-day  he  looked  a  good  deal  better  than  when  he 
left;  I  am  going  to  keep  him  anyway;  all  these  men  I  have  hired  I 
have  hired  for  six  months;  I  told  them  I  would  keep  them  and 
would  pay  them  their  wages;  I  do  not  propose  to  hang  any  man  in 
order  to  make  peace. 

Mr.  Dawson. —  On  the  day  the  strike  was  inaugurated  we  found 
four  men  who  had  a  letter  from  you  saying  that  they  could  have  a 
job;  they  are  all  local  men. 

Mr.  Matthews. —  Not  from  me;  they  had  letters  from  the  oflQce; 
we  intended  to  put  on  four  men ;  we  would  have  put  on  Connors. 

Mr.  Dawson. —  I  want  to  tell  you  about  that;  Connors  was  a  good 
workman,  but  he  got  drinking  and  got  away  down;  Mr.  Brinkel 
went  to  Mr.  Ducker  and  asked,  as  a  personal  favor,  that  he  would 
give  Connors  a  job;  he  told  him  he  had  a  wife  and  family,  and  asked 
it  as  a  personal  favor. 

Mr.  Matthews. —  Mr.  Ducker  and  Mr.  Qentsch  told  me  that  they 
did  not  promise;  they  said  they  would  see  what  they  could  do  for 
Connors;  that  is  all;  if  we  are  going  to  readjust  our  business  with- 
out using  any  overtime^  we  will  have  to  have  more  pressmen,  and 
once  in  a  while  a  man  will  have  to  lay  oif  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Dawson. —  Of  course,  it  will  be  the  union  men  who  will  be 
laid  off. 
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'Mr.  Matthews. —  You  da  not  know  anything  about  that;  there 
never  has  been  any  discrimination  against  the  union  in  the  oflSce, 
no,  sir;  the  union  men  would  not  be  laid  off  first,  t|iey  are  laid  off 
in  order;  I  can  not  promise,  and  nobody  running  thirty  pressmen 
and  twenty  to  thirty  feeders  can  promise  to  give  steady  work  all 
the  time  without  running  any  overtime;  the  thing  that  I  kick  on, 
and  absolutely  kick  on,  is  that  the  office  is  made  a  union  office  with- 
out consultation  with  me  and  without  telling  me,  and  the  thing  that 
you  have  told  me  is  the  most  brutal  case  of  union  tyranny  that  I 
ever  heard  of;  you  tried  us  and  condemned  us  without  giving  us  a 
chance  to  state  our  case. 

Mr.  Northrup. —  We  have  started  in  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
work,  and  we  are  going  to  have  it  either  by  you  men  or  by  other 
men  who  will  be  brought  in. 

Mr.  Matthews.—  You  struck  without  notifying  us  and  without 
any  action  by  the  union ;  you  whip  the  devil  around  the  stump  by 
saying  that  the  next  time  there  would  be  trouble  you  would  strike; 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  quite  contented  to  leave  this  matter 
to  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration ;  I  have  stated  my  position ;  all 
that  I  can  lose  is  to  have  to  take  care  of  four  men  and  pay  them 
their  wages  for  six  months;  I  will  do  that;  I  will  leave  it  to  the 
Board  according  to  law;  if  we  want  to  do  that  yon  would  have  to 
come  back  to  work  and  continue  as  you  have;  that  would  be  the 
status  quo;  you  could  work  undier  protest  until  the  Board  would 
decide. 

Mr.  Dawson. —  Would  you  want  to  keep  those  four  men  there  in 
the  pressroom? 

Mr.  Matthews. —  Oh,  certainly;  that  is  the  situation  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Dawson. —  It  is  not  the  situation  as  it  was  when  we  went 
out. 

Mr.  M^atthews. —  That  is  the  condition  upon  which  I  would  be 
willing  to  leave  it  to  the  State  Board;  if  the  Board  decide  that  I 
must  discharge  those  four  men,  I  will  have  to  pay  them  or  get  them 
other  jobs. 

Commissioner  Feeney. —  Are  these  four  men  competent  men? 

Mr.  Matthews. — I  have  reason  to  believe  them  to  be. 
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Commissioner  Feeney. — 1«  it  not  possible  that  you  might  find 
them?  to  be  incompetent,  and  after  these  men  retnrn  to  work  you 
might  discharge  them? 

Mr.  Matthews. — ^That  is  an  old  dodge  that  has  been  worked  too 
often.  If  they  were  not  competent  men  I  would  discharge  them. 
The  nonunion  man  has  rights  as  well  as  the  union  man.  If  a  man 
comefi  to  me  and  accepts  a  job,  if  he  is  competent,  I  am  going  to 
live  up  to  the  spirit  as  we'lil  as  the  letter  faithfully.  If  work  gets 
»o  brisk  that  we  need  more  men,  I  will  do  just  as  I  have  before, 
without  asking  whether  they  are  union  or  nonunion  men.  What  I 
might  have  done,  if  they  had  been  civilized  and  had  come  to  me 
and  told  me  they  had  formed  a  union  and  they  would  like  to  run 
a  union  office  and  would  furnish  competent  help — ^if  they  could  not 
get  them  in  Buffalo  they  would  get  them  somewhere  else — I  think 
I  should  not  have  made  very  much  objection  to  making  it  a  union 
pressroom,  just  as  I  have  made  the  Express  composing  room  a 
•union  office. 

lOommissioner  Feeney. — Is  it  too  late  to  make  that  proposition 
now? 

Mr.  Matthews. — Yes,  it  is  just  about  two  days  too  late. 

Commissioner  Feeney. — Men  do  not  always  use  the  best  judg- 
ment; we  see  where  they  make  mistakes  time  and  time  again,  and 
we  try  to  adjust  these  differences.  Sometimes  the  men  admit  that 
they  have  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Matthews. — No,  they  do  not  admit  it. 

Commissioner  Feeney. — The  men  have  expressed  only  the  kindest 
feeling  for  their  employers. 

Mr.  Matthews. — I  will  say/ one  thing  more;  I  have  not  looked  for 
any  new  pressmen;  I  have  only  employed  those  who  came.  I  have 
tried  not  to  make  it  imi>oss£ble  for  the  old  men  to  come  back,  not- 
vi^ithstanding  the  way  they  have  tried  to  cripple  me.  I  could  have 
employed  seven  or  eight  men,  if  I  wanted  to. 

The  proposition  is  this:  that  they  can  let  the  matter  stand  just 
jas  it  is  now  or  they  can)  oome  back  and  submit  the  matter  to  the 
State  Board.  Of  course,  I  can  not  make  them  work  if  they  don't 
want  to;  there  is  no  power  in  the  country  to  compel  them  to  work 
If  they  don't  want  to  work. 
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Cliairman  Purcell. — I  think  if  these  men  make  an  agreement  to 
submit  the  matter  to  the  Board  or  to  any  other  tribunal^  and  abide 
by  the  decision,  they  will  do  as  they  agree.  Of  course,  as  you  say, 
there  is  no  power  to  force  them. 

Mr.  Matthews. — Oh,  I  think  they  would;  but  I  would  be  bound 
by  the  decision  of  the  State  Board.  As  to  the  man  who  left  this 
special  job,  he  would  have  to  come  back  the  same  as  any  other 
pressman.  I  could  not  leave  the  printing  of  the  Illustrated  Ex- 
press; two  foremen  had  to  take  hold  and  run  that  press  themselves 
with  helpers.  Now  we  are  going  to  have  a  man  to  run  that  press. 
The  man  who  had  that  press  broke  faith  with  me.  I  have  no  feel- 
ing in  the  matter  particularly,  but  I  never  shall  have  confidence 
in  him  again;  I  don't  know  but  what  he  would  leave  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  He  made  his  promise,  and  we  thought  it  would  be 
just  as  well  to  make  ready  ourselves  when  he  did  not  keep  it. 

Mx.  Zimmer. — In  regard  to  Mr.  Ducker,  he  seemed  to  know  all 
about  this,  and  he  seemed  to  know  that  when  he  hired  this  man  he 
would  bring  on  trouble.  You  say  he  did  not  notify  you.  I. think 
it  was  Mr.  Ducker^s  mistake  in  not  reporting  the  other  man.  He 
seems  to  have  invited  the  trouble  on  his  own  shoulders.  , 

Mr.  Matthews. — He  simply  carried  out  his  orders.  When  I  give 
orders  I  expect  them  to  be  carried  out,  and  I  look  out  for  the  con- 
sequences myself. 

Mr.  Zimmer. — There  were  pressmen  in  Buffalo  that  Mr.  Ducker 
could  have  hired;  there  was  Charlie  Wyatt,  a  man  named  Purdy 
and  another  man  named  Haffner. 

Mr.  Matthews. — Where  were  they  working? 

Mr.  Zimmer. — One  was  working  at  the  Courier  at  the  time,  an- 
other at  Gies',  and  the  third  one  was  out  of  employment;  the  last 
time  he  worked  was  at  the  Times;  that  was  about  a  month  ago. 

Mr.  Matthews. — Were  they  men  whose  applications  would  be 
considered? 

Mr.  Zimmer. — Yes,  sir;  those  applications  would  be  considered 
as  well  as  anybody  else  you  would  hire  without  a  recommendation. 
Those  three  men  I  know  could  get  recommendations  from  their 
former  employers. 
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Mr.  Matthews. — Were  they  men  whose  standard  was  Jiigh?  You 
know  his  instructions  were  to  get  better  pressmen  than  he  had. 

Mr.  Zimmer. — ^There  may  have  been  complaints  about  presswork, 
but  it  was  because  they  were  rushed  out.  There  have  been  jobs 
there  -where  before  it  was  fit  to  handle  it  had  to  be  turned  over. 
Anybody  would  complain  about  such  presswork. 

Mr.  Matthews. — I  have  sheets  handed  to  me  every  day,  and  it  is 
not  proba;ble  that  they  do  any  worse  work  on  those  sheets  than  on 
other  work.  I  complained  very  bitterly  at)Out  the  presswork.  You 
will  have  to  put  the  blame  on  me ;  I  gave  the  orders  to  Mr.  Ducker. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  better  pressmen  in  Buffalo  than  Matthews, 
^N^orthrup  &  Co.'s  pressmen.  There  is  better  presswork  done  in 
New  York  than  in  Buffalo.  You  have  your  two  propositions  there. 
If  you  do  not  want  to  leave  it  to  the  State  Board  you  don't  have  to. 
I  am  perfectly  willing.  I  will  take  my  medicine  like  a  man;  if 
they  say  I  have  to  discharge  the  men,  after  you  went  out  on  strike 
on  three  hours'  notice,  I  will  go  out  and  damn  the  court,  but  not  in 
public,  though. 

Mr.  Galvin. — ^Though  I  am  an  uninterested  party  in  this  matter, 
not  being  a  pressman,  but  indirectly  interested  as  president  of  the 
Typographical  Union  of  Buffalo,  I  thought  it  no  more  than  right 
to  be  here  this  afternoon  and  hear  the  case,  and  what  advice  I  could 
give  and  what  influence  I  could  use  to  bring  about  a  settlement  I 
would  be  glad  to  give.  It  does  not  seem  to' me  hard  to  bring  about 
a  settlement. .  As  I  said  to  the  boys  this  morning,  there  are  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen  pressmen  and  about  as  many  feeders  who  are 
out  and  are  being  put  to  some  hardship,  and  their  families,  or 
will  be,  if  this  trouble  continues.  On  the  other  side  is  the  loss  of 
business,  the  loss  in  payroll  and  the  consequent  emoluments  to  the 
business.  It  seems  to  me  that  both  sides  should  endeavor  to  settle 
it.  It  may  be  necessary  that  concessions  shall  be  made  by  both. 
After  listening  to  the  statements  of  both  parties,  this  Mr.  Ducker 
seems  to  be  an  obnoxious  man. 

Mr.  Matthews. — Obnoxious  to  the  men. 

Mr.  Galvin. — ^^Vell,  would  it  not  be  well,  in  case  of  the  return  of 
the  men,  to  put  the  work  in  the  pressroom  and  the  hiring  and  dis- 
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charge  of  the  help  in  the  hands  of  the  foreman  of  the  pressroom.  I 
understand  he  is  a  non-union  man.  He  is  an  experienced  man,  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  work,  and  if  placing  the  hiring  and  dis- 
charge of  the  men  in  the  hands  of  the  foreman  of  the  pressroom 
would  tend  to  bring  about  a  better  feeling,  would  it  not  be  well  ta 
do  so?    This  is  simply  a  suggestiop  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Matthews. — That  would  be  simply  impossible;  that  would  be 
putting  a  slight  on  my  superintendent,  and  I  could  not  honorably 
do  that.  As  far  as  the  kicking  of  the  superintendent  is  concerned 
he  has  not  kicked  half  as  hard  with  the  men  as  I  have  with  him. 
"As  far  as  Mr.  Gentsch  is  concerned,  he  ha-s  worked  only  a  short 
time  with  anybody  else  than  my  father  and  myself,  and  I  have  full 
confidence  in  him.  He  has  now  all  the  power  and  authority  that 
could  be  given  to  a  foreman. 

Commissioner  Feeney. — Is  Mr.  Ducker  superintendent  of  the 
whole  establishment? 

Mr.  Matthews. — ^Tes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Feeney. —  It  seems  to  me  it  would  not  be  diflBcult 
to  give  the  foreman  of  the  pressroom  that  authority.  I  am  a  printer 
myself.  Mr.  Ducker  being  the  superintendent  of  the  entire  estab- 
lishment, why  not  give  the  hiring  and  discharge  of  the  men  to  the 
foreman  of  the  pressroom,  just  as  the  foreman  of  the  composing- 
room  now  has  the  hiring  and  discharge  of  the  men?  There  prob- 
ably would  not  be  more  than  five  or  six  men  discharged  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Matthews. — There  has  not  been  one  in  two  years.  Whether 
Mr.  Ducker  is  very  popular  with  the  men  or  not  does  not  cut  any 
ice.  Mr.  Ducker  does  not  hire  any  men  without  speaking  to  Mr. 
Gentsch  about  it,  because  Mr.  Gentsch  is  a  better  pressman  than 
Mr.  Ducker.  Mr.  Gentsch  can  discharge  any  man  now.  They  have 
an  appeal  from  him  to  the  superintendent,  and  from  the  superin- 
tendent to  the  manager  and  from  the  manager  to  the  president.  I 
notice  they  get  to  me  pretty  often  when  they  have  any  grievance. 
I  never  send  a  man  back  and  make  him  go  through  the  other  steps. 
Kow,  the  men  do  riot  like  what  Mr.  Ducker  has  done;  they  think  he 
has  been  very  hard.  He  has  not  done  anything  that  he  ha-s  not 
been  told  to  do,  after  consultation. 
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Mr.  Galvin. — The  rule  in  all  union  composing-rooms  is  for  the 
foreman,  irrespective  of  the  manager^  to  employ  and  discharge  his 
help.  In  that  way  he  is  less  likely  to  cause  friction.  If  outside 
parties  were  to  employ  the  men,  especially  if  the  man  is  not  a 
union  man,  it  is  likely  to  cause  trouble.  If  the  foreman  of  the 
pressroom  were  to  employ  and  discharge  the  men,  I  think  there 
would  be  less  likely  to  be  trouble  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Matthews. — Mr.  Gentsch  is  not  as  young  a  man  as  he  might 
be,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  load  upon  him  any  more  duties  than  he 
has  now.  If  you  want  to  make  a  proposition  that  we  discharge 
Mr.  Ducker  I  will  consider  that,  because  that  is  practically  the 
same  thing.  If  I  were  to  place  the  blame  for  this  strike  on  Mr. 
Ducker,  Mr.  Ducker  would  say  "  Messrs.  Matthews  and  Northrup 
think  that  I  have  caused  this  strike,"  and  he  would  leave  us.  I 
do  not  propose  to  discharge  him  at  all.  If  the  men  want  to  return 
to  work  they  will  get  equal  and  exact  justice.  They  will  have  to 
work  under  the  rules  of  the  office.  They  are  no  yorse  than  in  other 
offices.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  that  giving  so  much  power  to  the 
foreman  works  well;  I  think  it  works  badly;  I  kijow  that  a  good 
many  union  men  in  our  own  office  think  that  it  works  badly.  We 
have  got  along  better  on  a  different  plan.  I  do  not  propose  to  take 
up  what  I  consider  a  bad  plan.  My  present  foreman  in  the  com- 
posing-room, I  should  not, be  willing  to  let  him  discharge  three  or 
four  men  that  I  know  of  without  knowing  the  whjf  and  where- 
fore myself  J: 

Mr.  Galvin. —  In  union  offices  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  proprietor 
where  a  foreman  discharges  a  man. 

Mr.  Matthews. — I  know  that^  but  a  feeling  has  grown  up  in  union 
offices  that  the  foreman  should  have  a  great  deal  of  power,  and  it 
is  considered  rather  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  to  go  to  the  pro- 
prietor and  complain,  particularly  if  he  is  a  union  man. 

Chairman  Purcell. — What  do  you  gentlemen  say  to  Mr.  Mat- 
thews' propositions?  One  is  to  return  unconditionally;  the  other 
is  to  return  contingently;  that  is,  to  submit  the  whole  matter  to 
arbitration  and  abide  the  result  of  the  decision,  and  meanwhile  to 
go  back  to  work. 
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Mr.  Dawson. — So  far  as  I  know,  the  committee  has  no  power  to 
do  anything  in  that  matter.  If  those  men  were  discharged  we 
would  go  back.  That  is  the  only  authority  this  committee  has 
without  submitting  it  to  the  union.  Hereafter,  if  we  have  any 
grievance  we  will  simply  go  to  the  foreman  of  the  pressroom. 

Mr.  Matthews. — Would  you  let  the  superintendent  go  into  the 
pressroom  and  look  at  the  work? 

Mr.  Dawson. — The  superintendent  has  been  untrue  to  us,  inas- 
much as  he  has  not  reported  our  grievances  to  you. 

Chairman  Purcell. — I  understand  that  to  be  a  mere  suggestion 
on  the  part  of  the  president  of  the  typographical  union. 

Mr.  Galvin. — ^My  suggestion  is  not  to  suspend  the  superintendent 
at  all. 

Chairman  Purcell. — It  is  a  suspension  of  the  authority  of  the 
superintendent  to  hire  and  discharge  men. 

Mr.  Dawson. — ^My  understanding  of  the  authority  of  the  comiiiit- 
tee  is  that  we  wereito  meet  this  Board  and  Mr.  Matthews,  and  that 
we  had  authority  to  promise  Mr.  Matthews  the  men  would  all  re- 
turn, provided  that  the  men  that  were  employed  there  since  the 
men  went  out,  that  is,  the  scabs,  as  they  term  it,  were  discharged; 
but,  as  far  as  having  any  grievance  hereafter,  it  was  not  brought 
in  authority  what  they  should  do,  but  how  they  should  land  it; 
but  they  thought  in  future,  if  they  had  any  more  trouble,  instead 
of  going  to  the  superintendent  they  would  simply  go  to  the  fore- 
man. That  is  not  by  authority,  but  simply  a  suggestion,  the  su- 
perintendent having  proven  unfaithful  to  us. 

Mr.  Matthews. — The  superintendent  owes  no  duty  to  you;  Ms 
faith  is  to  us. 

Mr.  Dawson. — You  can  not  expect  us  to  use  language  that  ex- 
actly expresses  our  meaning;  I  do  not  mean  unfaithful,  I  mean 
unfriendly. 

Mr.  Matthews. — Did  you  make  a  complaint;  did  you  send  a  com- 
mittee to  me  to  say  that  you  thought  he  was  doing  wrong? 

Mr.  Dawson. — No,  sir.  If  I  was  working  there  I  would  not 
go  to  him  and  tell  him  he  was  doing  wrong,  because  he  was  my 
superior  and  could  discharge  me. 
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Mr.  MattHews. — You  did  not  serve  notice  on  him  or  anyone  else 
that  yon  had  made  the  oflBce  a  union  oflftce;  that  you  did  not  pro- 
pose to  work  with  anybody  but  union  men;  you  left  that  for  the 
men  you  had  driven  out  to  tell.  In  what  sort  of  shape  do  you 
suppose  those  men  made  these  statements?  When  you  decided  to 
come  back  did  you  decide  how  long  notice  you  would  give  to  me 
next  time  before  you  would  go  out? 

Mr.  Dawson. — ^That  would  be  at  your  discretion.  We  would  do 
almost  anything  that  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Northrup. — Why  did  you  go  out,  as  you  did,  on  three  hours^^ 
notice? 

Mr.  Dawson. — We  felt  that  we  were  driven  out.  Of  course,  we 
make  mistakes  sometimes.  I  am  willing  to  admit  it  when  we  make 
a  mistake. 

Mr.  Matthews. — Mr.  Zimmer,  didn't  I  tell  you,  when  you  objected 
to  working  overtime,  that  I  probably  would  have  to  put  on  more 
men? 

Mr.  Zimmer. — Yes,  sir;  you  did.  We  did  not  object  to  you 
putting  on  more  men;  we  did  not  object  to  your  putting  on  outside 
men;  but  only  objected  to  putting  on  non-union  men. 

Mr.  Matthews. — When  you  had  driven  one  man  out  you  did  not 
come  to  me  and  say,  "  Mr.  Matthews,  we  will  have  to  strike  if  you 
put  on  non-union  men,"  but  you  decided  among  yourselves  that  the 
next  time  there  was  any  trouble  you  would  strike  instanter. 

Mr.  Northrup. —  I  have- been  away,  boys,  struggling  like  every- 
thing to  get  work  for  you  to  do,  but  while  I  have  been  away  strug- 
gling to  get  work  you  take  occasion  to  pull  out. 

Mr.  Matthews. —  You  have  no  power  to  leave  it  to  the  State 
Board?    ' 

Mr.  Dawson. —  The  ohapel  decided  unanimously  to  strike  when 
this  grievance  came  up. 

Mr.  Matthews. —  There  is  no  use  making  two  propositions.  I 
will  make  one  proposition  of  it.  I  will  take  you  all  back  and  give 
you  all  union  wages,  and  leave  the  matter  to  the  State  Board,  and 
just  as  quick  as  they  can  come  to  a  decision  as  to  whether  I  ought 
to  discharge  the  Rochester  man  and  the  other  men  I  will  do  so. 
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You  can  take  it  l)ack  there  and  see  if  jou  can  get  power  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Zimmer. —  That  ie  a  good,  fair  proposition  for  us  to  Cake 
l>aok4    ' 

Chairman  Pureell  then  read  the  following  sections  of  thfe  law 
relating  to  arbitration  by  the  State  Board: 

§  7.  Whenever  any  grievance  or  dispute  of  any  nature  shall  arise 
between  any  employer  and  his  employes,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
parties  to  submit  the  same  directly  to  said  State  Board  in  the  first 
instance^  in  case  such  parties  elect  to  do  so,  and  ehall  jointly  notify 
said  Board  or  its  clerk,  in  writing,  of  said  election.  Whenever 
such  notification  to  said  Board  or  its  clerk  is  given^  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  Board  to  proceed,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to 
the  locality  of  euoh  grievance  or  dispute,  and  inquire  into  the 
cause  or  causes  of  grievance  or  dispute.  The  parties  to  the  griev- 
ance or  dispute  shall  thereupon  submit  to  said  Board,  in  writing, 
succinctly,  clearly  and  in  detail,  their  grievances  and  complaints, 
and  the  cause  or  causes  thereof,  and  severally  agree,  in  writing, 
to  submit  to  the  decision  of  said  Board  as  to  matters  so  submitted, 
and  a  promise  or  agreement  to  continue  on  in  business  or  at  work, 
without  a  lock-out  or  strike  until  the  decision  of  said  Board,  pro- 
vided it  shall  be  rendered  within  ten  days  after  the  completion 
of  the  investigation.  The  Board  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  fully 
investigate  and  inquire  into  the  matters  in  controversy,  and  to 
take  testimony,  under  oath,  in  relation  thereto,  and  shall  have 
powder,  by  its  chairman  or  clerk,  to  administer  oaths,  to  issue  sub- 
poenas for  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  the  production  of  books 
and  papers,  to  the  same  extent  as  such  power  is  possessed  by 
courts  of  record  or  the  judges  thereof,  in  this  State. 

§  8.  After  the  matter  has  been  fully  heard,  the  eaid  Board,  or 
majority  of  its  members,  shall,  within  ten  days,  render  a  decision 
thereon  in  writing,  signed  by  them  or  a  majority  of  them,  stating 
such  details  as  will  clearly  show  the  nature  of  the  decision  and 
the  points  disposed  of  by  them.  The  decision  shall  be  in  tripli- 
cate,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  filed  by  the  clerk  of  the  Board  in 
the  •clerk's  office  of  the  county  where  the  controversy  arose,  and 
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one  copy  sliall  be  served  on  each  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy. 

Mr.  Dawson. —  I  understand  that,  if  the  union  agrees  to  leave 
the  matter  to  the  State  Board,  the  men  are  to  go  tack  on  Monday 
and  those  scabs  are  to  remain  there? 

Mr.  Matthews. —  Until  flie  Board  decades.  If  the  Board  decides 
that  I  shall  discharge  these  men  I  shall  have  to  discharge  them  or 
provide  otherwise  for  them. 

Mr.  Zimmer. —  I>o  I  understand  the  men  will  all  return  to  the 
presses  they  left? 

Mr.  Matthews. —  I  will  waive  that.  I  will  put  Hahn  on  another 
press  and  will  put  Brinkel  back  on  his  press,  but  I  can  not  agree 
to  keep  him  there,  'because  I  never  can  have  any  confidence  in  him 
again.  I  will  put  him  on  that  press  while  the  ];Joard  is  deciding, 
but  eventually  I  will  put  the  man  I  am  going  to  have  on  that  presd. 
I  will  then  give  him  another  press  and  will  ipay  him  union  wages. 
This  is  not  a  case  where  there  is  a  large  question  of  wages,  but 
it  is  a  question  of  the  rights  of  employers  and  employes.  1  will 
say  to  the  Board  that  Mr.  Brinkel  I  will  treat  the  same  as  any  other 
pressman.  I  can  not  give  him  a  position  of  trust,  but  I  will  give 
him  another  press  and  pay  him  union  wages. 

Commissioner  Feeney. —  Thiis  committee  is  going  baick  to»the 
union  to  report  this  proposition.  Is  there  any  objection  to  them 
reporting  the  alternate  proposition,  that  they  all  return  to  the 
presses  they  left;  Mr.  Brinkel  to  have  another  press  and  receive 
union  wages? 

Mr.  Matthews. —  My  newfix)aper  pressman  is  a  man  that  1  believe 
in..  If  my  newspaper  pressman  should  strike  for  half* an  hour  I 
might  give  him  another  jo^b,  but  I  could  not  trust  him  in  that  posi- 
tion-again,  because  he  might  throw  me  down. 

Chairman. Purcell. —  The  position  of  this  man  is  exceptional. 
It  is  different  from  that  of  the  other  men.  He  was  unfaithful  to  his 
promise. 

Mr.  Matthews. — Exactly.  He  was  hired  by  the  Buffalo  Express, 
not  by  Matthews,  Northrup  &  Co. ;  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Buf- 
falo Pressmen's  Union;  the  keynote  was  whether  we  should  get 
out  the  Sunday  Express.    The  press  is  in  the  pressroom  of  Mat- 
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thews,  Nor'thnip  &  Co.  When  we  got  this  perfecting  press  we 
hired  a  man  to  run  it.  He  has  to  work  twenty  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  one  day  in  the  week;  he  does  not  have  hard  hours;  the 
total  hours  I  think  do  not  amout  to  more  than  fifty  per  week.  He 
came  up  to  me  and  said :  "  I  am  going  to  quit."  I  said :  "  Brinkel, 
I  have  very  little  to  say  to  you;  you  are  trying  to  hold  me  up."  I 
said:  *^  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  strike*'^  He  said:  "  I 
can't  work  with  nonunion  men."  I  said :  "  You  worked  with  non- 
union men  ever  since  you  have  been  in  this  office,  and  you  can  do  it 
a  little  whilei  longer."  He  said:  "I  know  other  men  who  can 
run  that  press."  I  said:  ^"  So  do  I."  He  said:  "  Mr.  Matthews, 
if  you  think  that  way  I  will  run  off  this  edition  of  the  paper."  I 
said:  *'A11  right."  We  then  sat  and  discussed  this  strike  in  a  very 
friendly  way.  Instead  of  coming  himself  he  sent  his  boy  and  said 
he  had  changed  his  mind.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  do,  to 
change  your  mind.  In  the  commen^cement  of  the  conversation  I 
said:  "Brinkel,  you  have  |22  a  week,  haven't  you?^'  He  said: 
"  Yes,  sir."  I  said:  "  If  you  leave  this  job  you  won^t  get  |22  a 
week  again."  I  let  him  off  on  Friday  of  each  week  and  employed 
another  man  to  take  his  place;  it  was  equivalent  to  raising  him 
f3  a  week.  He  had  the  nicest  job  in  the  office.  I  never  can  have 
that  confidence  in  him  that  I  had  before.  If  he  would  do  it  for 
others  he  probably  would  do  it  for  himself  if  he  had  a  grievance.  I 
do  not  propose  to  turn  him  loose  on  the  world;  he  will  be  treated 
the  same  as  all  the  rest. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  his  pro- 
positions, Mr.  Matthews  then  dictated  the  following  statement : 

*^Mr.  Matthews  says  that  if  the  men  desire  to  return  Monday 
morning,  they  shall  each  have  a  press,  including  Brinkel,  and  that 
all  but  Brinkel  shall  have  the  same  wages  that  they  had  before, 
and  he  shall  have  union  wages  for  running  a  press. 

"  That  the  men  he  has  now  hired  he  has  agreed  to  keep,  pro- 
vided they  prove  themselves  as  competent  as  they  now  are  and 
conduct  themselves  properly  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

"  That,  should  there  be  any  short  time,  it  will  be  divided  fairly 
and  equally  between  all  the  hands,  union  and  nonunion,  in  the 
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office,  and  that  no  difference  of  treatment  will  be  shown  to  any- 
one on  account  of  the  strike. 

"  He  regrets  that  he  can  not  put  Mr.  Brinkel  back  in  charge  of 
the  Kidder  press,  but  that  he  considers  a  confidential  position^  and 
one  which  he  can  only  give  to  a  man  whose  loyalty  to  the  newspaper 
is  such  that,  no  matter  what  occurs,  he  can  be  trusted  to  use  his 
best  endeavors  to  get  out  the  current  issue. 

"If  the  men  are  not  satisfied  to  accept  this  proi)osition  per- 
manently they  may  accept  it  temporarily,  and  he  and  they  can  lay 
their  case,  in  accordance  with  law,  before  the  State  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration, and  for  his  part  he  agrees,  if  the  Board  decide  that  he 
should  provide  otherwise  for  the  men  that  he  has  since  hired,  he 
agrees  to  do  so." 

The  conference  then  closed. 

On  the  18th  of  May  the  Board  received  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Buffalo  Preesmen's  Union,  stating  that  both  propo- 
sitions had  been  rejected  by  that  body: 

Buffalo  Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  No.  27, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  16, 1896. 

To  the  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Mediation: 

Dear  Sirs. —  The  proposition  submitted  by  Mr.  Matthews  to  the 
committee  was  ^brought  before  the  body  of  Pressmen's  Union  No. 
27  and  voted  upon,  and  it  was  rejected,  as  they  think  it  was  an 
unjust  one,  because  Mr.  Brinkel  would  not  be  reinstated  as  here- 
tofore and  those  other  men  kept  on,  for  if  we  were  to  go  back 
under  those  conditions  we  would  virtually  be  under  worse  con- 
ditions that  we  were  before. 

Fraternally  yours, 

[SEAL.]  JOHN  C.  HERMAN, 

Secretary  No.  27. 

A  copy  of  this  communication  was  also  sent  to  Mr.  Matthews, 
who  then  withdrew  his  proposition  and  proceeded  to  advertise  for 
pressmen.  The  Typographical  Journal,  the  official  organ  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  reported  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber that  the  trouble  had  been  amicably  arranged  through  the 
efforts  of  the  international  officers  of  the  allied  trades. 
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Nbw  Yoek. 

On  November  13, 1895,  twelve  pressfeeders  employed  in  a  print- 
ing ofl8ce  at  411  Pearl  street,  New  York  cttj,  struck  for  an  advance 
in  wages  from  flO  to  912  per  week.  Twenty-four  compositors 
also  struck  in  sympathy  with,  the  pressfeeders.  The  next  day 
a  compromise  was  effected,  the  employer  consenting  to  an  advance 
in  wages  of  f  1  per  week. 

On  the  20th  of  March  the  pressfeeders  in  this  oflBoe  again  struck 
for  the  union  rate  of  wages,  |12  per  week.  Within  a  few  days 
thereafter  their  places  were  filled  by  nonunion  men.  Three  months 
later  the  strike  was  declared  off. 

On  the  24th  of  January  thirty-six  pressfeeders,  employed  in  a 
printinghouse  at  Pearl  and  William  streets,  struck  for  an  increase 
in  wages.  They  demanded  |12  and  |14  per  week,  as  required  by 
the  union  scale  of  wages,  and  claimed  that  they  had  received 
only  19.50  and  |10  per  week  for  fifty-nine  hours'  work.  The  mana- 
ger of  the  business  stated  that  he  would  pay  as  high  wages  as 
any  other  employer  paid  for  similar  work,  and  the  next  day  the 
strikers  returned  to  work. 

In  March  they  again  went  on  strike  in  order  to  enforce  similar 
demands.  After  they  had  been  out  three  days  the  employers 
granted  the  desired  increase  in  wages  and  the  strikers  returned  to 
^iork. 

On  the  4th  of  March  twenty  pressfeeders,  employed  by  a  book 
publishing  company  whose  printing  office  is  in  the  New  University 
building,  struck  for  the  union  rate  of  wages.  Within  five  weeks 
thereafter  their  places  were  filled  by  nonunion  workmen,  but  the 
strike  was  continued  for  three  months. 

On  the  10th  of  September  fifteen  pressfeeders  who  were  em- 
ployed in  a  publishinghouse  in  East  Twenty-fifth  street,  near 
Lexington  avenue,  went  on  strike.  The  rate  of  wages  had  been 
|12  per  week  for  feeding  large  presses  and  |10  per  week  for  small 
presses.  Early  in  September  the  men  who  had  been  earning  |12 
per  week  were  transferred  to  the  small  presses,  because  there  was 
not  enough  work  on  the  large  ones.  They  then  demanded  {14 
per  week  for  editions  of  50,000,  and  went  on  strike  because  thei 
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diemand  was  not  granted'.  The  pressmen  and  bindery  girls  struck 
in  sympathy  with  the  feeders.  At  the  date  of  closing  this  report 
the  strike  had  not  been  settled. 

On  the  15th  of  October  two  pressmen  who  were  members  of  the 
Trades  Alliance,  and  who  were  employed  in  a  printing  oflQce  in 
East  Broadway,  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages.  The  other  press- 
men in  the  office  were  members  of  the  Franklin  Pressmen's  Asso- 
ciation, and,  as  the  employer  had  complied  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  that  organization,  they  refused  to  take  part  in  the  strike. 
The  places  of  the  strikers  were  filled  by  members  of  the  Franklin 
Association.  ' 


RAILROAD  EMPLOYES. 
Steam  Railrodds. 

Buffalo. 

On  the  10th  of  September  at  8.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  forty  switchmen, 
employed  in  the  Nickel  Plate  freight  yards  at  East  Buffalo,  went 
on  strike.  Their  alleged  grievance  was  that  several  of  their  fellow- 
workmen  had  been  unjustly  discharged.  A  committee  of  the 
strikers  called  on  the  yard  master  and  asked  him  to  give  the  men 
in  question  an  opportunity  to  deny  or  disprove  the  charges  against 
them.  The  yard  master  referred  them  to  the  superintendent,  to 
whom  they  related  their  grievances.  He  told  them  to  return  to 
work  immediately,  and  promised  to  give  attention  to  any  griev- 
ances that  would  be  properly  presented  to  him.  They  then  re- 
turned to  work.  The  representatives  of  the  company  claimed 
that  ample  cause  existed  for  the  discharge  of  each  of  the  men 
who  had  been  dismijased  from  the  company's  service. 

Street  Railroads. 

Buffalo, 

On  the  6th  of  April,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning^  twenty-five 
men  who  were  employed  on  the  Sycamore  street  line  of  the  Buffalo 
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Street  Railroad  wenlt  on  strike.  Men  from  the  "Company's  Main 
street  bams  immediately  took  the  places  of  the  strikers,  and  at  6.30 
o'clock  a.  m.  all  the  cars  were  running  as  usual.  The  men  who 
struck  were  members  of  a  local  union  that  had  been  organized 
recently.  The  officers  of  the  company  stated  that  they  had  no 
knowledge  or  information  as  to  the  cause  of  the  strike. 

New  York. 

On  the  1st  of  June  ninety-four  tow-boys  employed  by  a  street 
railroad  company  in  New  York  'city  struck  against  a  reduction  in 
wages  from  |1.25  io  |1  per  day.  Their  places  were  immediately 
filled  by  other  boys,  and  the  strike  was  not  successful. 


SHIRT  CUTTERS. 

New  York. 

On  or  about  the  1st  of  March  the  ten  cutters  employed  in  a  shirt 
factory  at  128  Bleecker  street,  New  York  city,  demanded  an  ad- 
vance in  wages  from  |18  to  |20  per  week.  The  proprietors  of  the 
factory  asked  for  one  week's  time  to  consider  the  matter,  and  on 
the  7th  of  March  refused  to  grant  the  demand.  The  cutters  then 
went  on  strike,  and  the  employers  at  once  agreed  to  try  the  ad- 
vanced rate  of  wages  for  one  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  firm 
claimed  that  business  conditions  did  not  justify  the  payment  of 
f20  per  week,  and  the  cutters  again  went  out.  While  the  employers 
considered  this  second  trouble  a  strike,  the  workmen  claimed  that 
they  were  locked  out.  On  the  21st  of  March  the  firm  agreed  to  pay 
the  cutters  f  20  per  week,  provided  that  each  man  would  accom- 
plish a  certain  amount  of  work.  These  terms  were  accepted  by  the 
cutters,  who  then  returned  to  work. 
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SHIBTMAKEBS. 

Albany. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  seventy-one  girls  who  were  employed  in 
a  shirt  factory  at  Broadway  and  North  Ferry  street^  Albany,  went 
on  strike  in  order  to  force  their  employers  to  reinstate  a  forewoman 
who  had  been  discharged.  The  employers  stated  that  the  fore- 
woman was  discharged  because  she  was  too  delicate  to  properly  at- 
tend to  her  duties.  The  next  day  the  differences  were  amicably  ad- 
justed, and  the  employes  returned  to  work. 

On  the  29th  of  June  a  firm  of  shirt  manufacturers  closed  their  fac- 
tory at  the  corner  of  Union  and  Hamilton  street,  Albany,  and  notified 
their  employes,  about  350  in  number,  that  there  would  be  no  work 
for  them  until  further  notice.  At  that  time  there  was  a  disagree- 
ment between  the  firm  and  about  fifty  of  the  employes  in  reference 
to  the  price  to  be  paid  for  making  sleeve  facings  for  shirts.  The 
employes  agreed  to  accept  the  rates  proposed  by  the  firm,  but  the 
factory  remained  closed  until  the  latter  part  of  November. 

Nbw  York. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1895,  a  strike  was  reported  in  a 
contractor's  flhop  in  New  York  city.  Only  a  small  number  of  hands 
were  involved,  and  the  strike  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  a  detailed  statement. 

SHOEMAKEBS. 

Brooklyn. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  140  shoemakers  who  were  employed  in 
a  factory  at  24  Boerum  street,  Brooklyn,  went  on  strike  because  of 
alleged  infractions  of  an  agreement  made  in  the  spring  of  1895. 
During  the  progress  of  the  strike  other  grievances  were  brought 
into  the  controversy.  The  resident  member  of  the  Board  called  on 
the  proprietor  of  the  factory  several  times,  and  finally  induced  him 
to  meet  a  committee  of  his  old  employes.  At  this  conference,  which 
was  held  on  the  21st  of  February,  both  parties  made  concessdons 
and  terms  of  settlement  were  agreed  upon.  The  next  day  the 
strike  was  declared  off,  and  on  the  24th  of  February  the  employes 
returned  to  work. 
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BOGHESTBB. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1895,  about  100  men,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  a  shoe  factory  at  289  State  street,  Rochester,  went  on 
strike.  They  claimed  that  in  the  early  part  of  October  seventy- 
five  employes  were  laid  off  because  the  factory  was  about  to  be 
moved  to  a  new  building,  and  the  full  force  of  employes  would 
not  be  required  until  the  change  was  effected;  that  the  second 
lasters  were  then  notified  that  they  would  have  to  work  by  the 
week  instead  of  by  the  piece,  as  had  been  the  custom  in  Rochester  for 
many  years;  and  when  they  objected  to  this  change  the  seven ty^ve 
men  who  had  been  laid  off  were  notified  that  they  were  discharged; 
that  on  the  9th  of  November  two  men  in  the  weltroom  were  die- 
charged  for  damaging  their  work,  although  they  disclaimed  respon- 
sibility for  the  damage;  and  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  make 
any  explanation.  The  proprietors  of  the  factory  stated  that  no 
demands  had  been  presented  to  them  and  they  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  cause  of  the  strike. 

A  few  days  after  the  trouble  commenced  the  firm  held  a  con- 
ference with  a  committee  of  the  strikers,  but  failed  to  agree  upon 
terms  of  settlement.  The  strike  continued  for  several  weeks,  but 
it  was  not  successful. 

On  or  about  the  17th  of  January  a  firm  that  manufactures  shoe 
shanks  at  40  Centre  street,  Rochester,  chai^ged  from  weekwork  to 
piecework  in  one  department  of  the  factory,  and  eight  men  who  were 
di^atisfied  with  the  change  went  on  strike.  The  workmen  ar- 
ranged a  schedule  of  prices  higher  than  the  firm's,  but  the  employers 
would  not  accept  it.  The  strikers  worked  only  half  a  day  under 
the  piece-price  system,  and  the  firm  claimed  that  the  amount  of 
work  done  during  that  half  day  indicated  that  their  earnings  under 
the  new  plan  would  be  greater  than  under  the  old  one.  As  skilled 
mechanics  were  not  required,  the  firm  experienced  little  difficulty 
in  filling  the  places  of  the  strikers. 

New  York. 

In  the  early  part  of  November,  1895,  the  Infants*  Shoemakers' 
Union  of  New  York,  by  means  of  strikes,  secured  higher  wages  in 
six  shops  in  New  York  city. 
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On  January  16th  about  thirty  shoemakers,  employed  at  a  shop  in 
East  Ninety-fifth  «treet,  went  on  strike  to  enforce  the  xmyment  of 
the  union  scale  of  wages.  The  men  remained  out  one  week,  when 
the  differences  were  amicably  adjusted  and  they  returned  to  work. 


STONECUTTERS  AND  MASONS. 

Oarthagb. 

On  the  9^th  of  September  the  stonecutters  and  masons,  employed 
on  a  State  bridge  at  Carthage,  went  on  strike  because  the  con- 
tractors, who  needed  more  men,  had  employed  some  Italian  stone- 
cutters. The  Board  has  not  been  informed  of  the  result  of  the 
strike. 


STOVEMOUNTERS. 


Buffalo. 


On  the  l^th  of  May  forty-one  stovemounters,  employed  in  the 
works  of  Sherman  S,  Jewett  &  Co.,  struck  for  an  increase  in  prices 
paid  for  mounting  a  certain  stove.  On  the  15th  of  May  Chairman 
Purcell  called  at  the  office  of  the  firm  and  met  Mr.  Graves,  the 
superintendent  of  the  works.  Mr.  Graves  stated  that  the  trouble 
arose  over  the  price  to  be  paid  for  mounting  a  certain  stove,  called 
the  "American  Beauty; "  that  two  men  who  worked  on  it  claimed 
that  it  was  a  heavy  stove  and  objected  to  the  price  paid  for  mount- 
ing it.  Mr.  Graves  claimed  that  the  price  offered  was  higher  than 
that  paid  for  mounting  certain  other  stoves  that  were  heavier; 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  workmen  to  that  fact,  and  they 
replied  that  they  did  not  make  fair  wages  on  the  stoves  referred 
to.  Upon  examining  the  pay-rolls,  he  discovered  that  their  wages 
for  two  weeks  amounted  to  from  {30  to  {35. 

Mr.  Graves  stated  that  Mr.  Jewett  would  not  change  the  price 
that  had  been  fixed  for  mounting  the  "American  Beauty;"  that 
the  works  of  Sherman  S.  Jewett  &  Co.  were  not  being  run  at  a 
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profit;  that  the  men  were  receiving  as  high  wages  as  business  con- 
ditions would  warrant;  and  that  they  were  injuring  themselves 
by  going  out  on  strike.  He  also  stated  that  the  strikers  would 
come  to  the  office  that  afternoon  to  receive  the  wages  due  to  them, 
and  he  would  then  inform  them  that  the  Board  was  in  Buffalo, 
and  request  them  to  appoint  a  committee  to  meet  the  Board. 

At  six  o'clock  p.  m.,  Messrs.  Frank  Sherman,  Hugo  Biehler  and 
Edward  Morelock,  a  committee  of  the  Stovemounters'  Union,  ap- 
peared before  the  Board  and  made  the  following  statement: 

Chairman  Purcell  read  section  9  of  the  law  and  explained  the 
powers  and  dities  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Sherman. — I  will  tell  you  just  how  this  trouble  happened. 
The  way  it  was  there  was  a  new  stove  came  on,  called  the  "Ameri- 
can Beauty,''  and  they  put  me  and  my  partner  on  it.  We  worked 
in  partnership.  He  is  not  here  but  he  is  not  far  away  from  here; 
if  we  need  him  we  can  get  him.  We  went  to  work  at  it  and  we 
worked  as  hard  as  we  could  work,  and  it  was  a  heavy  job,  and  they 
want  everything  done  up  in  first-class  style;  well,  we  worked  seven 
days  at  the  work;  we  made  sixteen  stoves  for  that;  the  seventh 
day  we  asked  him  what  the  price  was  he  was  going  to  pay  us,  and 
before  that  he  asked  us  what  we  thought  they  were  -worth ;  we 
told  him  the  reservoir  was  worth  f 2  and  the  one  without  the  reser- 
voir was  worth  f  1.85.  The  foreman  told  us,  "  Well,  I  don't  think 
you  will  ever  get  it." 

Chairman  Purcell. — Who  was  the  foreman? 

Mr.  Sherman. — Harry  Woods.  We  told  him,  "there  is  work 
there  which  shows  it  is  worth  the  money,  and  no  man  can  make  it 
under  that/'  So  we  did  all  we  were  worth,  the  both  of  us,  and 
he  owns  it  himself  that  we  did  all  we  could  do;  and  on  the  seventh 
day  I  asked  him,  "  Harry,  have  you  got  a  price?  "  he  said,  "  yes." 
I  asked  him  what  it  was,  and  he  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "  Frank, 
f  1.25  on  the  reservoir,"  and  he  laughed,  and  I  said,  "  that  ain't 
right;  it  is  a  joke,"  because  he  laughed,  you  know;  he  said  "{1.25 
for  the  reservoir  and  |1.40  for  the  square  top."  I  said,  "  Harry, 
that  settles  it;"  I  told  him  that  right  there.  That  is  the  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.    Furthermore,  if  we  wanted  to  make  any 
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wages  at  all,  if  we  put  up  sixteen  of  those  stoves  without  the  re- 
servoir, the  two  of  us — we  were  both  good  mech^lnics — all  we 
could  make  is  f  12  a  week,  and  we  paid  something  out  of  that. 
We  have  got  to  buy  two  flies,  23  cents  for  one  and  13  cents  for  the 
other;  that  all  comes  out  of  your  pay.  We  would  not  make  |11 
a  week  for  good  mechanics.  We  were  dissatisfied.  "  Well,''  he 
said,  "  you  can't  get  any  more,  Frank."  I  said,  "  We  won't  make 
any  more  stoves  until  we  get  satisfaction;"  he  said,  "Well,  you 
better  go  over  and  see  the  old  man." 

Chairman  Purcell. — ^Who  is  the  old  man? 

Mr.  Sherman. — Mr.  Graves,  the  superintendent.  He  said,  "  I 
thought  1  put  a  fair  price  on  that,  and  you  will  have  to  see  the 
old  man."    He  said  he  would  not  give  any  more. 

Chairman  Purcell. — Who  is  the  other  old  man  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Sherman. — Sherman  S.  Jewett  himself.  I  reported  to  the 
shop  committee  and  the  shop  committee  said  we  should  go  over 
there  and  see  Mr.  Graves  again.  We  went  over  there  and  told 
him  in  a  fair  way,  in  an  honest  way,  and  said  that  is  what  we 
meant.  He  said,  "I  can  not  do  anything  for  you;"  would  not 
pay  a  cent  more.  When  he  said  he  would  not  pay  any  more  for 
that  job,  we  asked  him  to  give  us  other  work;  he  said  "no;"  he 
barred  us  out  of  the  works  altogether;  me  and  my  partner,  he 
barred  us  out.  We  were  organized  and  would  not  stand  that,  and 
we  all  dropped  our  tools  and  went  out  like  men. 

Mr.  Biehler. — ^We  have  got  no  grievance  down  there;  we  will  go 
back  to-morrow  on  one  condition ;  we  won't  go  back  on  any  other. 
When  a  new  stove  was  got  out  they  put  on  a  price,  and  if  the 
price  was  not  satisfactory  we  would  say  we  could  not  make  that 
for  that  price;  "you  ought  to  give  us  5  cents  more  or  10  cents 
more; "  they  would  give  us  the  price  or  give  us  other  work;  now 
they  want  us  to  make  that  stove  and  won't  pay  us  a  cent  more 
for  it.    Now,  I  don't  think  that  is  fair. 

Chairman  Purcell. — ^How  many  men  worked  on  that  stove? 

Mr.  Biehler. — ^Two  men,  but  they  were  putting  on  other  sizes; 
they  were  making  new  stoves  frequently,  and  it  was  likely  to  aflfect 
the  whole  shop.  We  haven't  got  any  grievance;  we  will  go  back 
to-morrow  on  that  condition. 
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Ohairman  Purcell. —  What  condition  is  that? 

Mr.  Biehler. —  He  wants  to  put  the  price  on,  and  if  a  man  working 
on  the  stove  don't  make  it  he  has  got  to  get  out  of  the  shop. 

Ohairman  Purcell. —  Now,  what  is  your  condition? 

•Mr.  Biehler. —  If  I  make  a  stove  I  say  I  think  that  stove  ought  to 
be  11.60,  f  1.65  or  fl.lO — we  have  men  working  there  nearly  fifty 
years,  and  I  think  a  man  working  there  that  long  ought  to  know 
what  a  stove  is  worth;  we  have  not  made  the  lockout;  he  is  doing 
the  lockout;  he  shut  that  shop  down  last  night. 

Chairman  Purcell. —  Your  condition,  then,  is  this:  That  when  a 
new  stove  is  introduced  to  be  mounted,  and  the  price  fixed  by  the 
employer  is  not  deemed  sufficient  by  the  employe,  the  employer 
shall  negotiate  with  the  employe  for  a  settlement  and  agreement 
on  a  satisfactory  price? 

iMr.  Biehler. —  Yes,  sir. 

Ohairman  Purcell. —  That  is  the  condition  on  which  you  will  go 
back  and  no  other? 

Mr.  Biehler. —  Yes,  sir;  those  two  men  were  laying  around  there 
three  days;  they  could  not  get  any  other  work;  the  shop  committee 
went  over  to  see  Graves;  of  course,  the  shop  committee  can  not 
order  a  strike,  but  the  majority  rules;  they  said  "  We  can  not  stand 
this; "  so  they  laid  down  their  tools  and  went  out;  that  is  no  strike. 

Chairman  Purcell. —  That  constitutes  a  strike  when,  under  the 
conditions  you  have  described,  you  go  out  and  state  that  you  will 
not  go  beck  except  on  certain  conditions;  no  matter  w(hether  your 
union  has  formally  declared  it  a  strike  or  not. 

Mr.  Biehler. —  We  got  a  committee  up  to  go  down  there  to  see 
Mr.  S.  S.  Jewett;  he  chased  us  out  of  the  office  almost;  some  of 
them  had  worked  for  him  thirty  years;  there  is  a  man  said  to  him 
that  he  had  worked  for  him  twenty-six  years;  he  said  he  didn't  give 
a if  he  had  not  worked  for  him  six -hours. 

Mr.  Sherman. —  We  appointed  a  committee  of  eight  of  us  to  go 
to  Mr.  Jewett's  office;  we  waited  on  him,  and  he  said  to  this  man, 
*'  Are  you  working  on  this  *  American  Beauty? ' "  He  said  "  No; " 
"  Well,"  he  said, "  get  out; "  then  he  said,  "  Where  are  the  two  men 
who  worked  on  this  job?  "    My  partner  said,  "  I  am  one  of  them,*' 
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and  I  said,  '*  I  am  the  other; "  he  said,  "  Gtet  over  here  by  me; '' 
then  he  said,  "  Did  any  of  yon  others  ever  work  on  this  stove?  *' 
They  said,  "  No; "  he  said,  "  Well,  get  out; "  he  chased  the  other 
five  ont;  then  he  had  us  two  alone;  he  said,  "  Well,  what  have  yon 
got  to  say?  "  and  my  partner  started  to  tell  him  fairly  about  it,  and 
he  would  not  listen  to  it;  he  said,  "  I  know  all  about  it; "  he  would 
not  listen  to  a  workingman;  he  would  only  listen  to  the  superin- 
tendent; he  spoke  of  men  working  for  f  1  and  f  1.10  a  day,  and  I  told 
him  I  was  no  Polack,  I  was  an  American  citizen. 

•Mr.  Morelock. —  I  was  on  a  committee  in  1879  that  went  to  Mr. 
Jewett;  at  that  time  he  said,  "  Anything  that  does  not  suit  you  in 
these  works,  anything  that  is  not  right,  come  to  me."  That  was 
the  condition  then;  now  he  leaves  everything  to  his  superintendent; 
I  was  on  a  committee  in  1879,  and  he  said, "  Anything  in  these  works 
that  is  not  done  as  has  been  promised  to  you,  let  me  know  and  I  will 
have  it  made  right." 

Commissioner  Feeney. —  When  did  the  strike  occur? 

Mr.  Sherman. —  I  and  my  partner  were  laid  off,  they  would  not 
give  us  anything  to  do,  a  week  ago  yesterday  noon;  we  came  down 
Saturday  morning  and  asked  the  foreman,  "  Harry,  got  something 
else  for  us  to  do?  "  he  said,  "  Not  as  I  know  of; "  we  can\e  down 
Monday  morning  and  said  the  same  thing  to  him,  "  Got  anything 
else  for  us  to  do?  "  he  said,  ^'  No; "  I  said  "  Harry,  what  do  you 
mean  by  this,  you  never  did  this  before; "  I  said,  "  Have  you  got 
orders  to  do  this?  "  he  said,  "  Yes;  any  man  that  refuses  to  do  a  job, 
don't  give  him  anything  else  to  do."  Now,  we  did  right;  I  have  got 
a  large  family  to  support;  I  can  not  aiford  to  work  for  f9  or  flO  a 
week;  he  spoke  of  men  who  were  willing  to  work  for  fl  or  fl.lO  a 
day,  and  I  told  him  I  was  not  a  foreigner;  I  told  him  I  was  an 
American. 

Commissioner  Feeney. —  When  they  put  a  price  on  a  stove,  if  It 
is  not  satisfactory  to  you,  you  want  to  agree  on  a  price? 

Mr.  Biehler. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Morelock. —  We  were  pretty  near  a  settlement  to-day;  if  he 
had  come  half  way  it  would  have  been  settled,  but  he  said,  "  Not  a 
cent.** 
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Commissioner  Feeney. —  How  many  men  are  out? 

Mr.  Morelock. —  There  are  forty-one  out  now,  I  tbink. 

Ckxmmissioner  Feeney. —  Do  you  work  daywork? 

'Mr.  Morelock. —  No,  sir;  it  is  all  piecework;  if  it  was  daywork  It 
would  be  good  pay. 

Chairman  Purcell. —  We  will  present  youn  proposition  to  Mr. 
Jewett,  and  if  we  can  get  any  concession  from  him  we  will  let  you 
know. 

The  conference  then  closed,  and  the  Board  sent  a  communication 
to  Mr.  Graves,  superintendent  of  the  works  of  Sherman  8.  Jewett 
&  Co.,  stating  the  only  condition  upon  which  the  stove  mounters 
would  return  to  work,  and  inquiring  if  their  proposition  would  be 
entertained  by  the  firm;  Mr.  Graves  replied  thereto  as  follows: 

Buffalo,  May  15, 1896. 
Chas.  J.  Madden,  E)sq.,  Secretary  Board  of  Arbitration: 

Dear  Sir. — ^Yours  of  even  date  received,  in  which  you  state  that  at 
a  conference  with  the  three  employes  of  S.  S.  Jewett  &  Co.,  they  (the 
employes)  ane  willing  to  return  to  work  only  on  condition  that  in 
the  event  of  any  disagreement  on  the  price  list  set  on  new  work  in 
the  future,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  employer  for  settlement  be- 
tween him  and  the  employes.  Mr.  Jewett,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
never  refused  to  see  any  of  his  employes  and  has  invariably  listened 
to  their  grievances,  and  in  all  cases  where  he  has  deemed  it  neces- 
sary^ has  investigated  the  troubles  and  pajssed  judgment  on  them. 
Whether  he  will  continue  to  do  so  I  am  unable  to  say  without  a 
consultation  with  him,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  see  him  until  Tues- 
day morning,  as  he  will  be  out  of  town  until  then.  With  regard  to 
the  present  trouble  I  am  doubtful  if  he  will  feel  inclined  to  make 
any  promises,  as  this  strike  was  inaugurated  entirely  without  tak- 
ing his  opinion  into  consideration,  and  with  the  express  intention 
of  forcing  him  to  come  to  terms.  I  will  be  pleased  to  give  him 
your  letter,  and  very  much  regret  the  delay  his  absence  from  the 
city  will  cause.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  in  this  matter  later 
on,  kindly  advise  me  and  I  will  be  at  your  command  on  short  notice. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  J.  GRAVES, 
Superintendeni  S.  8.  Jewett  d  Oo. 
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A  few  weeks  later  the  workmen  abandoned  the  strike  and  re- 
turned to  work  without  having  received  any  concessions. 


TAILORS. 

Brooklyn. 

On  or  about  December  1, 1895,  twenty-four  members  of  the  Over- 
coat and  Sack  Coatmakers'  Union  who  were  employed  by  a  con- 
tractor in  Brooklyn,  struck  against  the  employment  of  nonunion 
tailors.  On  the  5th  of  December  the  strike  was  declared  off,  after 
the  contractor  had  discharged  his  nonunion  workmen  and  had 
agreed  to  recognize  the  union  in  the  future. 

About  July  10, 1896,  the  tailors  employed  in  a  shop  at  71  Johnson 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  struck  for  an  advance  in  wages.  Ten  days  later 
their  demands  were  granted  and  they  returned  to  work. 

New  York. 

About  the  20th  of  February,  sixty  or  seventy  tailors,  employed  in 
a  clothing  manufactory  in  Orand  street,  went  on  strike  because  of 
an  alleged  violation  of  an  agreement  to  employ  only  members  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Tailors.  The  strikers  were  members  of  the 
Brotherhood,  and  soon  after  the  trouble  commenced  their  places 
were  filled  by  members  of  the  Progressive  Tailors'  Union,  an  organ- 
ization affiliated  with  the  Socialist  Trades  Alliance.  The  firm 
whose  goods  were  being  manufactured  in  this  shop  claimed  that 
the  work  was  in  charge  of  a  contractor  who  controlled  the  employ- 
ment and  discharge  of  workmen.  After  the  strike  had  been  lost 
the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America  withdrew  its  label  and 
requested  members  of  all  trades  and  labor  unions  not  to  buy  goods 
nMinufactured  by  this  firm. 

In  February  the  Sailors'  Jacketmakers'  Union,  by  means  of 
strikes,  induced  two  contractors  in  New  York  city  to  necognize  the 
union  and  pay  union  rates  of  wages. 
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Nbw  York  and  Brooklyn. 
On  or  albout  the  8th  of  December  four  contractors  in  Brooklyn 
locked  out  the  coatmakers  in  their  employ,  and  a  few  days  later  ten 
other  contractors  in  that  city  did  likewifle;  the  number  of  work- 
men affected  being  about  260.  The  Brotherhood  of  Tailors  claimed 
that  the  contractors  had  comibined  for  the  purpose  of  repudiating 
the  agreements  they  had  made  with  the  Brotherhood  in  August, 
1895.  The  Ooat  Contractors^  Association  prepared  the  following 
rules,  which  were  posted  in  a  number  of  shops  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn: 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  this  Shop. 

"  This  shop  is  only  for  such  employes  as  will  suit  our  purposes. 

"  No  shop  chairman  or  walking  delegate  will  be  allowed  here. 

"  Working  hours  are  from  seven  to  twelve  a.  m.  and  from  one  to 
six  p.  m. 

"  All  employes  will  be  required  to  be  at  their  places  on  time. 

"  Anybody  ten  minutes  late  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  until 
after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  day. 

"  All  hands  are  hired  by  the  day. 

"  Monday  will  be  pay-day.* 

"  The  control  of  this  shop  is  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor,  who 
is  sole  boss  here." 

Members  of  the  Brotherhood  refused  to  work  under  these  rules 
and  were  locked  out.  The  Brotherhood  claimed  that  only  about 
100  shops  and  1,500  operatives  were  affected  by  tbe  lockout,  while 
the  contractors  claimed  that  6,000  hands  had  gone  out  of  350  shops. 

There  was  little  change  in  the  situation  until  the  6th  of  January, 
when«  twenty-two  contractors  who  had  posted  the  new  rules  in  their 
shops  resigned  from  the  Ooat  Contractors'  Association,  and  agreed 
to  conduct  their  shops  under  the  old  agreement.  Their  example 
wa®  soon  followed  by  a  number  of  other  contractors,  and  on  the 
2M  of  January  a  conference  was  held  between  representatives  of 
the  Coat  Contractors^  Association  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Tailors. 
As  a  result  of  this  and  subsequent  conferences  the  contractors 
agreed  to  rescind  the  new  rules  that  they  had  been  trying  to  enforce, 
and  on  ihe  26th  of  January  the  lockout  came  to  an  end. 
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On  the  l©th  of  February  the  Pantsmakers'  Unions  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  ordered  a  strike  in  250  shops  in  the  two  cities,  and 
about  2,500  men  quit  work.  About  2,500  women  and  girls,  who 
were  employed  as  finishers,  were  deprived  of  work  in  consequence 
of  the  strike.  The  trouble  was  caused  by  reductions  m  wages. 
Most  of  the  contractors  sympathized  with  the  strikers,  and  claimed 
that  the  clothing  manufacturers,  by  reducing  the  prices  for  the 
^x)rk  had  compelled  them  to  reduce  the  wages  of  their  employes. 
On  the  18th  of  February  700  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work  under 
a^^reements  to  restore  the  old  rates  of  wages,  an-d  on  the  20th  of 
February  over  fifty  contractors  aeceeded  to  the  demands  of  the 
unions.  A  few  days  later  tihe  Pantsmakers'  Unions  announced  that 
the  di'mands  had  been  granted  by  nearly  all  the  employers,  and  the 
strike  was  declared  off. 

On  the  21st  of  July  the  Brotiherhood  of  Tailors  ordered  a  general 
strike  of  coatmakers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  about  10,000 
operators,  basters,  finishers,  pressers  and  bushelers  quit  work.  The 
workmen  claimed  that  the  contractors  had  reduced  the  rate  of  wages 
and  had  compelled  their  employes  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  per 
day.  A  few  days  after  the  trouble  commenced  the  demands  of  the 
Brotherhood  were  embodied  in  the  following  agreement,  which 
the  contractors  were  requested  to  sign : 

Agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  day  of  , 

1896,  between  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Tailors  of  New  York,  af- 
filiated with  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  a  corpora- 
tion organized  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  party  of  the  first  part,  and 

of  the  city  of  New  York,  county  of  New  York,  State  of  New  York, 
party  of  the  second  part,  in  manner  following: 

First. — ^The  said  pari  of  the  second  part  in  consideration  of 

one  dollar,  and  other  good  and  valuable  considerations  do  hereby 
agnee  to  employ  none  but  members  in  good  standing,  whether  male 
or  female,  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  and  that  female  mem- 
bers of  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  con- 
sideration as  the  male  members  thereof. 

Second. — That  in  consideration  of  the  agreement  herein  above, 
the  said  party  of  the  first  part  does  hereby  agree  to  furnish  upon 
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demand  of  the  said  part  of  the  second  part,  a  sufficient  number 
of  workingmen,  members  of  the  corporation  aforesaid  party  of  the 
first  part. 

Third. — It  is  agreed  by  and  between  the  said  parties  hereto,  that 
fifty-nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work,  to  wit:  Ten  hours 
per  day  for  the  first  five  work  days,  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with 
one  hour  for  dinner,  and  nine  hours  on  the  sixth  or  last  day,  from 
7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  for  dinner,  but  no  overtime  shall 
be  permitted. 

Fourth. — The  said  part  of  the  second  part  agree  to  pay  em- 
ployes, members  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  at  the  end  of 
each  and  every  week,  the  following  minimum  scale  of  wages,  to  wit: 
Operators,  fl8  per  week  and  upward;  helpers,  per  week  and 

upward;  basters,  |15  per  week  and  upward;  helpers,  flO  per  week 
and  upward;  pressers,  fl2  per  week  and  upward;  bushelers,  fl2 
per  week  and -upward;  trimmers,  fl2  per  week  and  upward;  fin- 
ishers, fll  per  week  and  upward;  second-class  finishers,  f9  i)er 
week  and  upward. 

Fifth. — The  said  part     of  the  second  part  hereby  agree     to  fur- 
nish to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  a  sufficient  demand  prom- 
issory note,  endorsed  by  a  good  and  sufficient  endorser  or  a 
in  the  sum  of  $  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  cove- 

nants and  agreements  of  these  presents,  and  in  case  of  a  breach  of 
this  contract  on  the  part  of  the  part      of  the  second  part,  the  said 
shall  immediately  become  due  and  payable  to  the 
said  parties  of  the  first  part,  its  successors  and  assigns. 

Sixth. — ^The  said  part      of  the  second  part  agree      to  reinstate 
all  members  of  the  first  part  employed  on  or  before  the 
day  of  ,  1896,  in  their  respective  former  positions. 

Seventh. — Apprentices  shall  not  be  employed  without  showing 
an  official  working  card  issued  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  and 
the  part  of  the  second  part  agree  not  to  employ  more  than  one 
apprentice  to  each  three  machines. 

Eighth. — It  is  further  agreed  that  the  authorized  business  agents 
or  officials  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  have  access  to  the  shop 
of  the  part     of  the  second  part  any  time  during  the  working  hours, 
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for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  grievances  or  examining  due  books. 
Such  official  or  business  agent  shall,  however,  first  notify  the  em- 
ployer of  his  intention  and  not  consume  more  than  ten  minutes' 
time. 

Ninth. — ^The  part  of  the  second  part  agree  not  to  make  it 
compulsory  for  employes  to  make  a  certain  number  of  garments  in 
a  certain  number  of  hours. 

Tenth. — ^This  agreement  shall  be  binding  upon  all  parties  hereto 
and  upon  their  legal  representatives  for  the  term  of  one  year  from 
the  day  and  date  of  these  presents. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  have  hereunto 
caused  these  presents  to  be  signed  by  one  of  the  members  of  its 
executive  board  and  its  corporate  seal  to  be  affixed  hereto,  and  the 
said  part  of  the  second  part  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal 
the  day  and  year  last  above  written. 

In  presence  of 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 
City  op  New  York,  y  ^^sv• 

County  of  New  York, 

On  this  day  of  before  me  personally 

came  to  me  known  and  known  to  me  to 

be  the  individuals  described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing 
instrument  and  they  severally  acknowledged  that  they  executed 
the  same. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  1 
City  of  New  York,  v  ss.: 

County  of  New  York,       J 

On  this  day  of  ,  1896,  before  me 

came  to  me  known  and  known  to  me 

to  be  one  of  the  members  of  the  executive  board  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Tailors  who  being  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and 
say  that  he  resided  at 

that  he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
said  United  Brotherhood  of  Tailors,  that  he  signed  these  presents 
83 
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by  the  order  of  said  corporation,  and  that  the  seal  hereto  affixed 
is  the  official  seal  of  said  corporation  and  that  he  affixed  the  same 
hereto  by  like  order. 

In  addition  to  executing  this  agreement,  each  contractor  was  re- 
quired to  sign  and  deliver  a  promissory  note  payable,  on  demand,  to 
Michael  Lisson,  which  note  was  to  be  held  as  security  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  the  agreement. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Tailors  and  the  Ooat  Contractors^  Associa- 
tion, through  committees  of  the  two  organizations,  held  seyeral  con- 
ferences, and  conducted  negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the  trouble. 
The  contractors  insisted  that  any  agreement  that  might  be  made 
must  be  between  the  two  organizations,  while  the  representatives 
of  the  workmen  refused  to  settle  with  the  employers  as  a  body  un- 
less the  300  independent  contractors  would  join  the  Ck)at  Contrao 
tors'  Association.  On  this  point  the  parties  to  the  oonfea'ence  dis- 
agreed, and  on  the  30th  of  July  all  negotiations  between  the  two 
organizations  ceased.  On  the  31st  of  July  the  Brotherhood  com- 
menced to  make  settlements  with  individual  employers.  Many  con- 
tractors were  willing  to  sign  the  agreement,  but  objected  to  giving 
their  notes,  and  the  Brotherhood  would  not  accept  bonds  as  security. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Brooklyn  contractors  signed  the  Brotherhood 
agreement  and  acceded  to  the  demands  of  their  employes  within  ten 
days  after  the  strike  commenced.  During  the  month  of  August  a 
majority  of  the  coat  contractors  in  New  York  city,  including  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Ooat  Contractors'  Association,  signed  the 
agreement  and  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  Brother- 
hood, and  about  seventy  co-operative  shops  were  established  in 
order  to  furnish  employment  for  the  strikers.  On  the  31st  of  Au- 
gust the  strike  was  reported  to  be  at  a  standstill;  there  being  no 
work  for  the  1,000  strikers  who  were  then  out  of  employment. 

Soon  after  the  strike  took  place,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter, 
members  of  the  Board  called  on  representatives  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Tailors,  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  the  Coat  Con- 
tractors' Association  and  the  Clothing  Manufacturers'  Association, 
but  at  no  time  was  it  possible  to  effect  a  settlement. 
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On  the  29th  of  July,  2,700  members  of  the  Children's  Jacket- 
makers'  Union,  500  of  whom  were  women  and  girls,  went  on  strike 
in  223  shops  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  They  demanded  a  new 
agreement  regulating  hours  of  labor  and  rates  of  wages.  Within 
two  or  three  days  thereafter  about  150  contractors  granted  the  de- 
mands of  the  union,  and  before  the  14th  of  August  nearly  all  the 
contractors  had  signed  the  new  agreement.  On  that  date  the  strike 
was  declared  off. 

On  the  4th  of  August  about  2,500  vestmakers,  employed  in  152 
shops  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  went  on  strike.  They  demanded 
an  advance  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  scale  of  wages;  a  specified  weekly 
payday;  fifty-nine  hours  work  per  week;  and  a  renewal  of  the  other 
conditions  of  the  agreement  of  the  previous  year.  The  strike 
lasted  about  ten  days,  and  it  resulted  in  the  granting  of  these 
demands. 

On  the  2.3d  of  August  the  Knee-pan te  Makers'  Union  ordered  a 
general  strike  of  its  members,  and  about  800  men  quit  work.  On 
the  26th  of  August  about  400  women  and  girls  joined  in  the  strike. 
The  union  demanded  an  advance  in  wages  and  the  adoption  of  cer- 
tain shop  rules.  Before  the  1st  of  September  these  demands  had 
been  granted  by  nearly  all  of  the  100  contractors  who  are  engaged 
in  this  branch  of  the  clothing  industry  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
and  on  that  date  the  union  reported  that  all  of  its  members  had 
returned  to  work. 

Utica. 

On  the  31st  of  January  the  tailors  employed  in  a  shop  in  Utica 
were  notified  that  thereafter  they  would  be  required  to  work  fewer 
hours  per  day  and  their  wages  would  be  reduced  f  1  per  week.  They 
objected  to  this  change  in  the  shop  regulations,  and  decided  to 
strike.  On  the  2d  of  February  the  executive  committee  of  the  local 
union  held  a  conference  with  the  proprietor  of  the  shop  and  agreed 
upon  terms  of  settlement.  The  employes  returned  to  work  the  next 
day  under  improved  conditions. 
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TRUCKMEN. 

Brooklyn. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1895,  twenty  truckmen  who  were  em- 
ployed by  a  construction  company  at  Greenpoint,  Brooklyn,  went 
on  strike  in  order  to  compel  the  company  to  discharge  two  non- 
union workmen.  The  places  of  the  strikers  were  immediately 
filled  by  other  truckmen,  and  the  strike  was  not  suocessf  ul. 


UPHOLSTERERS. 

Brooklyn. 

About  November  24,  1895,  differences  arose  between  a  firm  of 
furniture  manufacturers  at  36  Devoe  street,  Brooklyn,  and  Uphols- 
terers' Local  Union  No.  33,  and  thirty-five  upholsterers  went  on 
strike.  The  workmen  claimed  that  the  firm  had  violated  an  agree- 
ment made  in  August,  1895.  After  the  employes  had  been  out  for 
two  weeks  a  compromise  was  effected  and  a  majority  of  the  strikers 
returned  to  work. 

Jamestown. 

On  the  10th  of  March  about  twenty  upholsterers  who  were  em- 
ployed in  a  lounge  manufactory  at  Jamestown  went  on  strike  be- 
cause two  union  workmen  had  been  discharged.  A  number  of  non- 
union workmen  remained  at  work.  The  proprietors  of  the  factory 
refused  to  reinstate  the  discharged  employes,  and  the  strike  was 
not  successful.  The  employers  stated  that  some  of  the  strikers 
afterwards  applied  for  reinstatement  in  their  former  positions,  but 
only  two  of  them  were  allowed  to  return  to  work. 

Medina. 

On  the  3d  of  March  about  forty-one  upholsterers,  employed  in  a 
couch  and  furniture  manufactory  at  Medina,  went  on  strike  because 
of  a  disagreement  in  regard  to  wages.  The  proprietors  of  the  fac- 
tory refused  to  consider  the  demands  of  the  strikers  and  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  employ  nonunion  workmen.    On  the  13th  of 
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April,  when  the  strike  was  declared  off,  only  fifteen  of  the  striken 
returned  to  work,  although  it  was  stated  that  most  of  them  would 
be  employed  later.  The  firm  refused  to  discharge  the  new  men  in 
order  to  make  places  for  the  men  who  had  gone  on  strike. 

New  York. 
On  the  17th  of  March  fourteen  upholsterers  who  were  employed 
in  a  lounge  manufactory  at  80  Bowery,  New  York  oity,  went  on 
strike  because  one  of  their  fellow  workmen  was  discharged.  The 
trouble  continued  for  three  weeks,  and  during  that  time  other 
men  were  employed  in  the  strikers'  places.  Within  one  week  after 
they  went  out  the  strikers  proposed  as  a  basis  of  settlement  that 
the  piece-price  system  be  substituted  for  the  weekly  wage  system, 
but  the  employer  refused  to  consider  this  proposition.  Two 
months  later  several  of  the  old  hands  returned  to  work. 


WAIST  AND  WRAPPER  MAKERS. 

New  York, 

On  December  18,  1895,  the  waist  and  wrapper  makers  employed 

in  a  factory  at  363  Canal  street,  New  York  city,  struck  against 

a  reduction  in  wages.    The  strike  lasted  but  a  short  time  and 

resulted  in  the  restoration  of  the  old  rate  of  wages. 


WAITERS. 
Brooklyn. 
On  December  10,  1895,  the  waiters  and  bartenders  employed 
in  the  Brooklyn  Labor  Lyceum  went  on  strike.  Two  days  later 
the  general  secretary  of  their  national  union  ordered  them  to 
return  to  work  pending  a  settlement  of  the  trouble.  The  wait- 
ers and  bartenders  obeyed  this  order^  but  on  the  19th  of  December 
they  again  went  on  strike  and  also  declared  a  boycott  against 
the  Labor  Lyceum.  The  strikers  preferred  charges  against  the 
general  secretary  of  the  national  union  for  having  ordered  them 
to  return  to  work.  The  general  executive  board  of  the  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  Employes'  National  Alliance  sustained  the  action 
of  the  general  secretary,  and  on  the  30th  of  December  the  strikers 
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were  ordered  to  again  return  to  work  and  to  discontinue  the  boy- 
cott. 

New  York. 

On  November  11,  1895,  seven  waitresses,  employed  in  a  restau- 
rant in  Nassau  street.  New  York  city,  went  on  strike  because 
the  proprietor  ordered  them  to  wear  bloomer  cosrtumes.  Subse- 
quently the  employer  abandoned  the  idea  and  the  girls  returned 
to  work 

On  the  21st  of  May  the  waiters  and  bartenders  employed  in  a 
cafe  at  282  East  Hudson  street  struck  against  the  employment  of 
a  nonunion  waiter.  Two»  days  later  the  nonunion  man  was  dis- 
charged and  the  strikers  returned  to  work. 

On  the  19th  of  June  seven  extra  waiters  who  were  employed  in 
a  concert  hall  in  East  Sixty-seventh  street  went  on  strike  because 
thedr  employer  wanted  them  to  work  for  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  receipts.  The  strikers  claimed  that  under  this  system  they 
could  not  earn  more  than  f3  or  f4  per  week.  Their  places  were 
filled  by  other  men,  and  the  strike  was  not  successful. 

On  or  about  the  27th  of  July  the  waiters  employed  in  a  concert 
hall  in  East  Houston  street  went  on  strike  because,  as  they  claimed, 
the  proprietor  had  made  some  disparaging  remarks  about  the 
union  of  which  they  were  members.  The  next  day  the  trouible  was 
amicably  settled,  and  the  strikers  returned  to  work. 

On  the  12th  of  October  the  proprietor  of  a  hotel  in  Vesey  street 
discharged  or  locked  out  the  waiters  in  his  employ  because  they 
refused  to  submit  to  a  reduction  in  wages  from  |10  to  |7  per  week. 
The  locked-out  men  were  members  of  the  Magnolia  Association 
of  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Waiters,  a  Local  Assembly  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor.  A  committee  of  District  Assembly  49,  Knights  of  Labor, 
called  on  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  but  he  refused  to  treat  with 
the  conimiittee,  and  proceeded  to  hire  nonunion  waiters,  who 
accepted  the  reduced  rate  of  wages. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  eleven  waiters  who  were  employed 
in  a  restaurant  in  West  Houston  street  struck  against  a  reduction 
in  wages  from  f  10  to  f 6  per  week  for  the  regular  all-day  men  and 
from  f4.50  to  ?3  per  week  for  those  employed  at  dinner  time  oijy. 
At  the  date  of  closing  this  report  the  trouble  had  not  been  settled.  « 
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State  Board's  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  were  established  in 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  in  1886;  those  States  being  the  first 
to  try  official  mediation  and  arbitration  as  a  means  of  adjusting 
disputes  between  employers  and  employes.  Since  then  similar 
boards  have  been  established  in  California^  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Utah.  An 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  approved  July  3, 
1889,  authorized  the  Governor  of  that  State  to  appoint  a  State 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  but  the  law  is  inoperative 
because  the  Governor  has  failed  to  exercise  such  authority.  The 
law  creating  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado provides  that  when  differences  arise  between  employer  and 
employes,  threatening  to  result  or  resulting  in  a  strike  or  lockout, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  mediate  between  the 
parties  to  the  controversy,  if  either  party  request  his  intervention. 
Similar  powers  are  conferred  upon  the  Commis>sioners  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Nebraska,  and  they  are 
also  authorized,  under  certain  circumstances^  to  form  local  boards 
of  arbitration.  The  laws  oif  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania simply  authorize  the  courts  to  appoint  tribunals  of  voluntary 
arbitration  when  the  parties  to  laibor  disputes  petition  for  or  con- 
sent to  their  appointment;  the  jurisdiction  of  such  tribunals  being 
limited  to  the  county  or  portion  of  the  State  in  which  the  dispute 
may  arise.  The  parties  to  such  controversies  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  such  laws  in  States  in  which 
there  are  no  regularly  constituted  boards  of  arbitration. 

Following  are  the  arbitration  laws  of  the  several  States: 
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NEW  YORK. 
Chapter  68. 
An  Act  to  provide  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  grievances  and 
disputes  that  may  arise  between  employers  and  employes,  and 
to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  State  .Board  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration. 

PAttSED,  March  10,  1887;  three-fifihs  beiii^  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  grievance  or  dispute  of  any  nature 
shall  arise  between  any  employer  and  his  employes,  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  submit  the  same,  in  writing,  to  a  board  of  arbitrators 
for  hearing  and  settlement.  Said  board  shall  eonsist  of  three 
persons.  When  the  employes  concerned  are  members  in  good 
standing  of  any  labor  organization,  which  is  represented  by  one  or 
more  delegates  in  a  central  body,  the  said  body  shall  have  power 
to  designate  one  of  said  arbitrators,  and  the  employer  shall  have 
power  to  designate  one  other  of  said  arbitrators,  and  the  said  two 
arbitrators  shall  designate  a  third  person,  as  arbitrator,  who  shall 
be  chairman  of  the  board.  In  case  the  employers  concerned  in 
any  grievance  or  dispute  are  members  in  good  standing  of  a  labor 
organization  which  is  not  represented  in  a  central  body,  then  the 
organization  of  which  they  are  memibers  shall  have  the  power  to 
select  and  designate  one  arbitrator  for  said  board,  and  said  board 
shall  be  organized  as  hereinbefore  provided.  And  in  case  the  em- 
ployes concerned  in  any  grievance  or  dispute  are  not  members  of 
any  labor  organization,  then  a  majority  of  said  employes,  at  a  meet- 
ing duly  held  for  that  purpose,  .shall  designate  one  arbitrator  for 
said  board,  and  the  said  board  shall  be  organized  as  hereinbefore 
provided.  In  all  cases  of  arbitration  the  grievance  or  matter  of 
dispute  shall  be  succinctly  and  clearly  stated  in  writing,  signed  by 
the  parties  to  the  arbitration,  or  some  duly  authorized  person  on 
their  behalf,  and  submitted  to  such  board  of  arbitration. 

§  2.  Each  arbitrator  so  selected  shall  sign  a  consent  to  act  as 
sueh,  and  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  before  an  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths,  to  faithfully  and  impartially  dls- 
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charge  his  duties  as  such  arbitrator,  which  consent  and  oath  may 
be  filed  in  the  oflBce  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  such  dispute 
arises.  When  the  said  board  is  ready  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness it  shall  select  one  of  its  number  to  act  as  secretary,  and  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  shall  receive  notice  of  a  time  and  place  of 
hearing.  The  chairman  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths 
and  to  issue  subpoenas  for  the  production  of  books  and  papers, 
and  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  to  the  same  extent  that  such 
power  is  possessed  by  the  courts  of  record  or  the  judges  thereof 
in  this  State.  The  board  may  make  and  enforce  the  rules  for  its 
government  and  the  transaction  of  the  business  before  it,  and  Hx 
its  sessions  and  adjournment,  and  shall  hear  and  examine  sucli 
witnesses  a«  may  be  brought  before  the  board,  and  such  other 
proof  as  may  be  given  relative  to  the  matter  in  dispute. 

§  3.  After  the  matter  has  been  fully  heard,  the  said  board  or 
a  majority  of  its  members  shall,  within  ten  days,  render  a  decision 
thereon  in  writing,  signed  by  them,  giving  such  details  as  will 
clearly  show  the  nature  of  the  decision  and  the  points  disposed  of. 
Such  decision  shall  be  a  settlement  of  the  matter  referred  to  said 
arbitrators  unless  an  appeal  is  taken  therefrom  as  is  hereinafter 
provided.  The  decision  shall  be  in  duplicate,  one  copy  of  which 
shall  be  filed  in  the  oflBce  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  and  the  other 
transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration,  hereinafter  mentioned,  together  with  the  testimcmy 
taken  before  said  board. 

§  4.  When  the  said  board  shall  have  rendered  its  decision  its 
powershall  cease,  unless  there  may  be  in  existence  at  the  time  other 
similar  grievances  or  disputes  between  the  same  classes  of  persons, 
and  in  such  cases  such  persons  may  submit  their  differences  to  the 
said  board,  which  shall  have  power  to  act  and  arbitrate  and 
decide  upon  the  same  as  fully  as  if  said  board  was  originally 
created  for  the  settlement  of  such  other  difference  or  differences. 

§  5.  Within  thi-ee  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  Governor 
shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  a  State 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  to  consist  of  three  competent 
persons,  each  of  whom  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  three 
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years,  to  commence  immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  oflBce  of  the  members  of  the  presait  State  Board  of  Arbitration, 
created  under  chapter  four  hundred  and  ten  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-six.  One  of  said  persons  shall  be  selected 
from  the  party  which,  at  the  last  general  election,  cast  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  for  Governor  of  this  State,  and  one  of  said 
persons  shall  be  selected  from  the  party  which,  at  the  last  general 
election,  cast  the  next  greatest  number  of  votes  for  Governor 
of  this  State;  and  the  other  of  said  persons  shall  be  selected  from 
a  bona-fide  labor  oi^anization  of  this  State.  If  any  vacancy 
happens  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  he  shall,  in  the  same  manner, 
appoint  an  arbitrator  for  the  residue  of  the  term.  If  the  Senate 
shall  not  be  in  session  at  the  time  any  vacancy  shall  occur  or 
exist,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  an  arbitrator  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate  when  convened.  Said  board 
shall  have  a  clerk  or  secretary,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
board,  to  serve  three  years,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  a  full 
and  faithful  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  also  all 
documents  and  testimony  forwarded  by  the  local  boards  of  arbi- 
tration, and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  said  board  may 
prescribe.  He  shall  have  power,  under  the  direction  of  the  board, 
to  issue  subpoenas,  to  administer  oaths  in  all  cases  before  said 
board,  to  call  for  and  examine  books,  papers  and  documents  of 
any  parties  to  the  controversy,  with  the  same  authority  to  enforce 
their  production  as  is  possessed  by  the  courts  of  record,  or  the 
judges  thereof  in  this  State.  Said  arbitrators  and  clerk  shall 
take  and  subscribe  the  constitutional  oath  of  office,  and  be  sworn 
to  the  due  and  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective offices  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  same. 
An  office  shall  be  set  apart  in  the  capitol  by  the  person  or  per- 
sons having  charge  thereof,  for  the  proper  and  convenient  trans- 
action of  the  business  of  said  board. 

§  6.  An  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  decision  of  any  local 
board  of  arbitration  within  ten  days  after  the  rendition  and  filing 
of  such  decision.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  State  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration  to  hear  and  consider  appeals  from  the 
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decisions  of  local  boards  and  promptly  proceed  to  the  investigation 
of  such  cases,  and  the  decision  of  said  board  thereon  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  in  the  premises  upon  both  parties  to  the 
arbitration.  Such  decision  shall  be  in  writing,  and  a  copy  thereof 
shall  be  furnished  to  each  party.  Any  two  of  the  arbitrators 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
may  hold  meetings  at  any  time  or  place  within  the  state.  Exami- 
nations or  investigations  ordered  by  the  board  may  be  held  and 
taken  by  and  before  any  one  of  their  number,  if  so  directed.  But 
the  proceedings  and  decisions  of  any  single  arbitrator  shall  not  be 
deemed  conclusive  until  approved  by  the  board  or  a  majority 
thereof.  Each  arbitrator  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths. 
§  7.  Whenever  any  grievance  or  dispute  of  any  nature  shall 
arise  between  any  employer  and  his  employes,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  parties  to  submit  the  same  directly  to  said  state  board 
in  the  first  instance,  in  case  such  parties  elect  to  do  so,  and  shall 
jointly  notify  said  board  or  its  clerk,  in  writing,  of  said  election. 
Whenever  such  notification  to  said  board  or  its  clerk  is  given,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  proceed,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  to  the  locality  of  such  grievance  or  dispute,  and 
inquire  into  the  cause  or  causes  of  grievance  or  dispute.  The 
parties  to  the  grievance  or  dispute  shall  thereupon  submit  to  said 
board,  in  writing,  succinctly,  clearly  and  in  detail,  their  grievances 
and  complaints,  and  the  cause  or  causes  thereof,  and  severally 
agree  in  writing  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  said  board  as  to 
matters  so  submitted,  and  a  promise  or  agreement  to  continue  on 
in  business  or  at  work  without  a  lockout  or  strike  until  the  deci- 
sion of  said  board,  provided  it  shall  be  rendered  within  ten 
days  after  the  completion  of  the  investigation.  The  board  shall 
thereupon  proceed  to  fully  investigate  and  inquire  into  the  matters 
in  controversy,  and  to  take  testimony  under  oath  in  relation 
thereto,  and  shall  have  power,  by  its  chairman  or  clerk,  to 
administer  oaths,  to  issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, the  production  of  books  and  papers,  to  the  same  extent  as 
such  power  is  possessed  by  courts  of  record  or  the  judges  thereof, 
in  this  state. 
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§  8.  After  the  matter  has  been  fully  heard,  the  fiaid  board,  or  a 
majority  of  its  members,  shall,  within  ten  days,  render  a  decision 
thereon  in  writing,  signed  by  them  or  a  majority  of  them,  stating 
such  details  as  will  clearly  show  the  nature  of  the  decision  and 
the  points  disposed  of  by  them.  The  decision  shall  be  i©  tripli- 
cate, one  copy  of  which  shall  be  filed  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  in 
the  clerk's  oflBce  of  the  county  where  the  controyersy  arose,  and 
one  copy  shall  be  served  on  each  of  the  parties  to  the  controyersy. 

§  9.  Whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  shall  occur,  or  is  seriously 
threatened  in  any  part  of  the  state,  and  shall  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  board,  it  shall  be  its  duty,  and  it  is  hereby  directed 
to  proceed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  the  locality  of  such  strike  or 
lockout,  and  put  itself  in  communication  with  the  parties  to 
the  controversy,  and  endeavor,  by  mediation,  to  effect  an  amicable 
settlement  of  such  controversy;  and,  if  in  its  judgment  it  is 
deemed  best,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  to  that  end  the  board  is  hereby  authorized  to  subpoena 
witnesses,  compel  their  attendance,  and  send  for  persons  and 
papers,  in  like  manner  and  with  the  same  powers  as  it  is  author- 
ized to  do  by  section  seven  of  this  act. 

§  10.  The  fees  of  witnesses  shall  be  fifty  cents  for  each  day's 
attendance,  and  four  cents  per  mile  traveled  by  the  nearest  route 
in  getting  to  or  returning  from  the  place  where  attendance  is 
required  by  the  board.  All  subpoenas  shall  be  signed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  of  full 
age,  authorized  by  the  board  to  serve  the  same. 

§  11.  Said  board  shall  make  a  yearly  report  to  the  Legislature, 
and  shall  include  therein  such  statements,  facts  and  explanations 
as  will  disclose  the  actual  working  of  the  board,  and  such  sug- 
gestions as  to  legislation  as  may  seem  to  them  conducive  to  har- 
monizing the  relations  of  and  disputes  between  employers  and 
the  wage-earning  masses,  and  the  improvement  of  the  present 
system  of  production. 

§  12.  Each  arbitrator  shall  be  entitled  to  an  annual  salary  of 
three  thousand  dollars,  payable  in  quarterly  installments  from 
the  treasury  of  the  state.  The  clerk  or  secretary  shall  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars,  payable  in  like  manner. 
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§  13.  Whenever  the  term  "  employer  "  or  "  employers  ^'  is  used 
in  this  act  it  shall  be  held  to  include  ^'  firm/'  **  joint-stock  associa- 
tion," "  company  "  or  "  corporation,"  as  fully  as  if  each  of  the 
last-named  terms  was  expressed  in  each  place. 

§  14.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  law  of  this  State  concerning  arbitration  is  given  below, 
being  chapter  263  of  the  act  of  1886,  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide 
for  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  for  the  settlement  of  differ- 
ences between  employers  and  their  employes,"  as  amended  by 
Stat.  1887,  chapter  269;  Stat.  1888,  chapter  261;  and  Stat.  1890, 
chapter  385;  also  Stat.  1892,  chapter  382. 

Section  1.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
uouncil,  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-six,  appoint  three  competent  persons  to  serve 
as  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  in  the  manner 
liereinafter  provided.  One  of  them  shall  be  an  employer  or 
selected  from  some  association  representing  employers  of  labor, 
one  of  them  shall  be  selected  from  some  labor  organization  and 
not  an  employer  of  labor;  the  third  shall  be  appointed  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  other  two;  provided,  however,  that  if  the 
two  appointed  do  not  agree  on  the  third  man  at  the  expiration 
of  thirty  days,  he  shall  then  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  They 
Hhall  hold  office  for  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed. 
On  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council, 
shall  appoint  three  members  of  said  board  in  the  manner  above 
provided,  one  to  serve  for  three  years,  one  for  two  years  and  one 
for  one  year,  or  until  their  respective  successors  are  appointed; 
and  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year  thereafter  the  governor 
shall  in  the  same  manner  appoint  one  member  of  said  board  to 
succeed  the  member  whose  term  then  expires,  and  to  serve  for 
the  term  of  three  years  or  until  his  successor  is  appointed.    If 
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a  vacancy  occurs  at  any  time,  the  governor  shall  in  the  same 
manner  appoint  some  one  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term;  and 
he  may  in  like  manner  remove  any  member  of  said  board.  Each 
member  of  said  board  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  be  sworn  to  a  faithful  discharge  thereof.  They  shall 
at  once  organize  by  the  choice  of  one  of  their  number  as  chair- 
man. Said  board  may  appoint  and  remove  a  clerk  of  the  board, 
who  shall  receive  such  salary  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  board, 
not  exceeding  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

§  2.  The  board  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  organization, 
establish  such  rules  of  procedure  as  shall  be  approved  by  the 
governor  and  council. 

§  3.  Whenever  any  controversy  or  difference  not  involving  ques- 
tions which  may  be  the  subject  of  a  suit  at  law  or  bill  in  equity, 
exists  between  an  employer,  whether  an  individual,  copartnership 
or  corporation,  and  his  employes,  if  at  the  time  he  employs  not 
less  than  twenty-five  persons  in  the  same  general  line  of  business 
in  any  city  or  town  in  this  commonwealth,  the  board  shall,  upon 
application  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  as  soon  as  practicable 
thereafter,  visit  the  locality  of  the  dispute  and  make  careful 
inquiry  into  the  cause  thereof,  bear  all  persons  interested  therein 
who  may  come  before  them,  advise  the  respective  parties  what,  if 
anything,  ought  to  be  done  or  submitted  to  by  either  or  both 
to  adjust  said  dispute,  and  make  a  written  decision  thereof.  This 
decision  shall  at  once  be  made  public,  shall  be  recorded  upon 
proper  books  of  record  to  be  kept  by  the  secretary  of  said  board, 
and  a  short  statement  thereof  published  in  the  annual  report 
hereinafter  provided  for,  and  the  said  board  shall  cause  a  copy 
thereof  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  dty  or  town  where  said 
business  is  carried  on. 

§  4.  Said  application  shall  be  signed  by  said  employer  or  by 
a  majority  of  his  employes  in  the  department  of  the  business  in 
which  the  controversy  or  difference  exists,  or  their  duly  author- 
ized agent,  or  by  both  parties,  and  shall  contain  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  grievances  complained  of,  and  a  promise  to  continue 
on  in  business  or  at  work  without  any  lockout  or  strike  until  the 
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decteion  of  said  'board,  if  it  shall  be  finade  within  three  weeks  of 
the  date  of  filing  said  application.  When  an  application  is  signed 
by  an  agent  claiming  to  represent  a  majority  of  such  employes, 
the  board  shall  satisfy  itself  that  such  agent  is  duly  authorized,  in 
writing,  to  represent  such  employes,  but  the  names  of  the  employes 
giving  such  authority  shall  'be  kept  secret  by  said  board.  As  soon 
as  may  be  after  the  receipt  of  said  application  the  secretary  of  said 
board  shall  eause  public  notice  to  be  given  of  the  time  and  place 
for  the  hearing  thereon;  but  public  notice  need  not  be  given  when 
both  parties  to  the  controversy  join  in  the  application  and  present 
therewith  a  written  request  that  no  public  notice  be  given.  When 
such  request  is  made  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  parties  interested 
in  such  manner  as  the  board  may  order;  and  the  board  may,  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  cause  putblic  notice  to  be  given,  notwith- 
standing such  request. 

When  notice  has  been  given  as  aforesaid,  each  of  the  parties 
to  the  controversy,  the  employer  on  the  one  side  and  the  employes 
interested  on  the  other  side,  may,  in  writing,  nominate,  and  the 
board  may  appoint,  one  person  to  act  in  the  case  as  exx)ert  assist- 
ant to  the  board.  The  two  persons  so  appointed  shall  be  skilled 
in  and  conversant  with  the  business  or  trade  concerning  which 
the  dispute  has  arisen.  It  shall  be  their  duty,  under  the  direction 
of  the  board,  to  obtain  and  report  to  the  >board  information  con- 
cerning the  wages  paid  and  the  methods  and  grades  of  work 
prevailing  in  manufacturing  establishments  within  the  common- 
wealth of  a  character  similar  to  that  in  which  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute have  arisen.  -Said  expert  assistants  shall  be  sworn  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duty;  such  oath  to  be  administered  by 
any  member  of  the  board,  and  a  record  thereof  shall  'be  preserved 
with  the  record  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case.  They  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  such 
compensation  as  shall  be  allowed  and  certified  by  the  board,  to- 
gether with  all  necessary  traveling  expenses.*  Nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  board  from  appointing  such 
other  additional  expert  assistant  or  assistants  as  it  may  deem 
necessary.    Should  the  petitioner  or  petitioners  fail  to  perform 

*  S«e  farther  at  to  exports,  their  datiee  uid  oompoiiBatioii,  Stat.  18t2,  chap.  382,  ptL 
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the  promise  made  in  said  application,  the  board  shall  proceed  no 
further  thereupon  without  the  written  consent  of  the  adverse 
party.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  summon  as  witnesses  any 
operative  in  the  departments  of  business  affected  and  any  person 
who  keeps  the  records  of  wages  earned  in  those  departments,  and 
to  examine  them  under  oath,  and  to  require  the  production  of 
books  containing  the  record  of  wages  paid.  Summonses  may  be 
signed  and  oaths  administered  by  any  member  of  the  board. 

§  5.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  application  and  after  such  notice 
the  board  shall  proceed  as  before  provided,  and  render  a  written 
decision,  which  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection,  shall  be  re- 
corded upon  the  records  of  the  board,  and  published  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  same  in  an  annual  report  to  be  made  to  the  gen- 
eral court  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  in  each  year. 

§  6.  Said  decision  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  who  join  in 
said  application  for  six  months,  or  until  either  party  has  given 
the  other  notice  in  writing  of  his  intention  not  to  be  bound  by 
the  same  at  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  therefrom.  Said  notice 
may  be  given  to  said  employes  by  posting  the  same  in  three  con- 
spicuous places  in  the  shop  or  factory  where  they  work. 

§  7.  The  parties  to  any  controversy  or  difference  as  described  in 
section  three  of  this  act  may  submit  the  matters  in  dispute,  in 
writing,  to  a  local  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation;  such 
board  may  either  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  or  the  employer  may 
designate  one  of  the  arbitrators,  the  employes  or  their  duly  author- 
ized agent  another,  and  the  two  arbitrators  so  designated  may 
choose  a  third,  who  shall  be  chairman  of  the  board.  Such  board 
shall,  in  respect  to  the  matters  referred  to  it,  have  and  exercise  all 
the  powers  which  the  state  board  might  have  and  exercise,  and  its 
decision  shall  have  whatever  binding  effect  may  be  agreed  by  the 
parties  to  the  controversy  in  the  written  submission.  The  juris- 
diction of  such  board  shall  be  exclusive  in  respect  to  the  matters 
submitted  to  it,  but  it  may  ask  and  receive  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  state  board.  The  decision  of  such  board  shall  be  ren- 
dered within  ten  days  of  the  close  of  any  hearing  held  by  it; 
such  decision  shall  at  once  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  city 
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or  •town  in  which  the  controversy  or  difference  arose,  and  a  copy 
thereof  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  state  board.  Each  of  such  arbi- 
trators shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  treasury  of  the  city  or 
town  in  which  the  controversy  or  difference  that  is  the  subject  of 
the  arbitration  exists,  if  such  payment  is  approved  in  writing  by 
the  mayor  of  such  city  or  the  board  of  selectmen  of  such  town,  the 
sum  of  three  dollars  for  each  day  of  actual  service  not  exceeding 
ten  days  for  any  one  arbitration.  Whenever  it  is  made  to  appear 
to  the  mayor  of  a  dty  or  the  board  of  selectmen  of  a  town  that  a 
strike  or  lockout  such  as  described  in  section  eight  of  this  act 
is  seriously  threatened  or  actually  occurs,  the  mayor  of  such  city 
or  the  board  of  selectmen  of  such  town  shall  at  once  notify  the 
state  board  of  the  facts. 

§  8.  Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  state 
board,  either  by  notice  from  the  mayor  of  a  city  or  the  board  of 
selectmen  of  a  town,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section  or  other- 
wise, that  a  strike  or  lockout  is  seriously  threatened  or  has  actu- 
ally occurred  in  any  city  or  town  of  the  commonwealth,  involving 
an  employer  and  his  present  or  past  employes,  if  at  the  time  he  is 
employing,  or  up  to  the  occurrence  of  the  strike  or  lockout  was 
employing,  not  less  than  twenty-five  persons  in  the  same  general 
line  of  business  in  any  city  or  town  in  the  commonwealth,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  state  board  to  put  itself  in  communication  as 
soon  as  may  be  with  such  employer  and  employe,  and  endeavor  by 
mediation  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  between  them,  or  to 
endeavor  to  persuade  them,  provided  that  a  strike  or  lockout  has 
not  actually  occurred  or  is  not  then  continuing,  to  submit  the 
matters  in  dispute  to  a  local  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation^ 
as  above  provided,  or  to  the  state  board;  and  said  state  board  may, 
if  it  deems  it  advisable,  investigate  the  cause  or  causes  of  such 
controversy,  and  ascertain  which  party  thereto  is  mainly  respon- 
sible or  blameworthy  for  the  existence  or  continuance  of  the  same, 
and  may  take  and  publish  a  report  finding  such  cause  or  causes, 
and  assigning  such  responsibility  or  blame.  The  board  shall  have 
the  same  powers  for  the  foregoing  purposes  as  are  given  it  by 
section  three  of  this  act. 
34 
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§  9.  Witnesses  summoned  by  the*  state  board  shall  be  allows 
the  sum  of  fifty  cents  for  each  attendance  and  the  further  sum 
of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  hour  of  attendance  in  excess  of  two 
hours,  and  shall  be  allowed  five  cents  a  mile  for  travel  each  way 
from  their  respective  places  of  employment  or  business  to  the 
place  where  the  board  is  in  session.  Each  witness  shall  certify 
in  writing  the  amount  of  his  travel  and  attendance,  and  the 
-amount  due  him  shall  be  paid  forthwith  by  the  board,  and  for 
«ueh  purpose  the  board  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  from  the 
treasury  of  the  commonwealth,  aa  provided  for  in  chapter  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four. 

§  10.  The  members  of  said  state  board  shall,  until  the  first  day 
of  July  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  be  paid 
five  dollars  a  day  each  for  each  day  of  actual  service;  and  on  and 
after  said  date  they  shall  each  receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth;  and  both  before  and  after  said  date  they  shall 
be  allowed  their  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses,  which 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth. 

Stat.  1892,  Chapter  382.    . 
An  Act  relating  to  the  duties  and  comx>ensation  of  expert  assist- 
ants appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Con- 
ciliation. 

Be  it  enacted y  -etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  In  all  controversies  between  .an  employer  and  his 
employes  in  which  applicatSon  is  made  to  the  State  board  of 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  as  provided  by  section  four  of  chap- 
ter two  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eight- 
een hundred  and  eighty-six,  as  amended  by  section  three  of 
chapter  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  by  section  one  of  chapter 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety,  said  board  shall  appoint  a  fit  person  to  act 
in  the  case  as  expert  assistant  to  the  board.    Said  expert  assist- 
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ants  ohaXi  attend  the  sessions  of  said  board  when  required,  and 
no  conclusion  shall  be  announced  as  a  decision  M  said  board 
in  any  case  where  such  assistants  have  acted,  until  after  notice 
given  to  them,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  appointing  a  time  and  place 
for  a  final  conference  between  said  board  and  expert  assistant 
on  the  matters  included  in  the  proposed  decision.  Said  expert 
assistants  shall  be  privileged  to  submit  to  the  board,  at  any  time 
before  a  final  decision  shall  be  determined  upon  and  published, 
any  facts,  advice,  arguments  or  suggestions  which  they  may  deem 
applicable  to  the  case.  They  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  di^- 
<;harge  of  their  duties  by  any  member  of  said  board,  and  a  record 
thereof  shall  be  preserved  with  the  record  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  case.  They  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  their  services 
from  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  the  sum  of  seven  dollars 
for  each  day  of  actual  service,  together  with  all  their  necessary 
traveling  expenses. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  ui)on  its  passage. 

Approved  June  15, 1892. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  grievances  and 
disputes  that  may  arise  between  employers  and  employes,  and 
to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration. 

Section  1.  That  whenever  any  grievance  or  dispute  of  an^  nature 
growing  out  of  the  relation  of  employer  and  employes  shall  arise  or 
exist  between  employer  and  employes,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  submit 
all  matters  respecting  such  grievance  or  dispute,  in  writing,  to 
a  board  of  arbitrators,  to  hear,  adjudicate  and  determine  the  same; 
said  board  shall  consist  of  five  persons;  when  the  employes  con- 
<jemed  in  any  such  grievance  or  dispute  as  aforesaid  are  members 
in  good  standing  of  any  labor  organization,  which  is  represented 
by  one  or  more  delegates  in  a  central  body,  the  said  central  body 
«hall  have  power  to  designate  two  of  said  arbitrators;  and  the 
-employer  shall  have  the  power  to  designate  two  others  of  said 
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arbitrators,  and  the  said  four  arbitrators  shall  designate  a  fifth 
person  as  arbitrator,  who  shall  be  chairman  of  the  board;  in  case 
the  employes  concerned  in  any  such  grievance  or  dispute  as  afore- 
said are  members  in  good  standing  of  a  labor  organization  which 
is  not  represented  in  a  central  body,  then  the  organization  of 
which  they  are  members  shall  have  the  power  to  select  and  desig- 
nate two  arbitrators  for  said  board,  and  said  board  shall  be  organ- 
ized as  hereinbefore  provided;  and  in  case  the  employes  con- 
cerned in  any  such  grievance  or  dispute  as  aforesaid  are  not  mem- 
bers of  any  labor  organization,  then  a  majority  of  said 
employes,  at  a  meeting  duly  held  for  that  purpose,  shall  designate 
two  arbitrators  for  said  board,  and  the  said  board  shall  be  organ- 
ized as  hereinbefore  provided. 

§  2.  That  any  board  as  aforesaid  selected  may  present  a  petition 
to  the  county  judge  of  the  county  where  such  grievances  or  dis- 
putes to  be  arbitrated  may  arise,  signed  by  at  least  a  majority  of 
said  board,  setting  forth  in  brief  terms  the  nature  of  the  grievance 
or  dispute  between  the  parties  to  said  arbitration,  and  praying 
the  license  or  order  of  such  judge  establishing  and  approving  said 
board  of  arbitration;  upon  the  presentation  of  said  petition  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  judge  to  make  an  order  establishing 
such  board  of  arbitration  and  referring  the  matters  in  dispute  to 
it  for  hearing,  adjudication  and  determination;  the  said  petition 
and  order  or  copy  thereof  shall  be  filed  in  the  oflBce  of  the  clerk 
of  the  county  in  which  the  said  judge  resides. 

§  3.  That  the  arbitrators  so  selected  shall  sign  a  contract  to  act 
as  such,  and  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  before  an  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths,  to  faithfully  and  impartially  dis- 
charge his  duties  as  such  arbitrator,  which  consent  and  oath  shall 
be  immediately  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  wherein 
such  arbitrators  are  to  act;  when  the  said  board  is  ready  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  it  shall  select  one  of  its  members  to  act 
as  secretary,  and  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  receive  notice 
of  a  time  and  place  of  hearing;  the  chairman  shall  have  power 
to  administer  oaths  and  to  Jssue  subpoenas  for  the  production  of 
books  and  papers,  and   for  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  to  the 
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same  extent  that  such  power  is  possessed  by  the  courts  of  record 
or  the  judges  thereof  in  this  State;  the  board  may  make  and 
enforce  the  rules  of  its  government  and  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness before  it  and  fix  its  sessions  and  adjournments,  and  shall 
hear  and  examine  such  witnesses  as  may  be  brought  before  the 
board,  and  such  other  proof  as  may  be  given  relative  to  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute. 

§  4.  That  after  the  matter  has  been  fully  heard,  the  said  board 
or  a  majority  of  its  members  shall,  within  ten  days,,  render  a 
decision  thereon,  in  writing,  signed  by  them,  giving  such  details 
as  will  clearly  show  the  nature  of  the  decision  and  the  matters 
adjudicated  and  determined;  such  adjudication  and  determina- 
tion shall  be  a  settlement  of  the  matter  referred  to  said  arbitra- 
tors, unless  an  appeal  is  taken  therefrom  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided; the  adjudication  and  determination  shall  be  in  duplicate, 
one  copy  of  which  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
county,  and  the  other  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Arbitration  hereinafter  mentioned,  together  with  the 
testimony  taken  before  said  board. 

§  5.  That  when  the  said  board  shall  have  rendered  its  adjudica- 
tion and  determination  its  powers  shall  cease,  unless  there  may 
be  in  existence  at  the  time  other  similar  grievances  or  disputes 
between  the  same  classes  of  persons  mentioned  in  section  one,  and 
in  such  cases  such  persons  may  submit  their  diflferences  to  the 
said  board,  which  shall  have  power  to  act  and  adjudicate  and 
determine  the  same  as  fully  as  if  said  board  was  originally  cre- 
ated for  the  settlement  of  such  other  difference  or  differences. 

§  6.  That  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the 
Governor  shall  appoint  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  to  consist 
of  three  competent  persons,  each  of  whom  shall  hold  his  office  for 
the  term  of  five  years;  one  of  said  persons  shall  be  selected  from 
a  bona  fide  labor  organization  of  this  State.  If  any  vacancy  hap- 
pens, by  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  Governor  shall,  in  the  same 
manner  appoint  an  arbitrator  for  the  residue  of  the  term.  Said 
board  shall  have  a  secretary,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  and  hold 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  and  whose  duty  shall  be 
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to  keep  a  full  and  faithful  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board, 
and  also  possession  of  all  documents  and  testimony  forwarded  by 
the  local  boards  of  arbitration,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  said  board  may  prescribe;  he  shall  have  power,  under  the 
direction  of  the  board,  to  issue  subpoenas,  to  administer  oaths  in 
all  cases  before  said  board,  to  call  for  and  examine  books,  papers 
and  documents  of  any  party  to  the  controversy,  with  the  same 
authority  to  enforce  their  production  as  is  possessed  by  the  courts 
of  record,  or  the  judges  thereof,  in  this  State.  Said  arbitrators 
of  said  State  board  and  the  clerk  thereof  shall  take  and  subscribe 
the  constitutional  oath  of  office,  and  be  sworn  to  the  due  and 
faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  before 
entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  same.  An  office  shall  be  set 
apart  in  the  capitol  by  the  person  having  charge  thereof,  for  the 
proper  and  convenient  transaction  of  the  business  of  said  board. 

§  7.  That  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  decision  of  any  local 
board  of  arbitration  within  ten  days  after  the  filing  of  its  adjudi- 
cation and  determination  of  any  case.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  State  Board  of  Arbitration  to  hear  and  consider  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  local  boards  and  promptly  to  proceed  to  the 
investigation  of  such  cases,  and  the  adjudication  and  determina- 
tion of  said  board  thereon  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  in  the 
premises  upon  all  parties  to  the  arbitration;  such  adjudications 
and  determinations  shall  be  in  writing,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall 
be  furnished  to  each  party.  Any  two  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbi- 
trators shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  may  hold  meetings  at  any  time  or  place  within  the  State. 
Examinations  or  investigations  ordered  by  the  State  board  may 
be  held  and  taken  by  and  before  any  one  of  their  number,  if  so 
directed;  but  the  proceedings  and  decision  of  any  single  arbitrator 
shall  not  be  deemed  conclusive  until  approved  by  the  board  or  a 
majority  thereof.  Each  arbitrator  shall  have  power  to  administer 
oaths. 

§  8.  That  whenever  any  grievance  or  dispute  of  any  nature  shall 
arise  between  any  employer  and  his  employes,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  parties  tQ  submit  the  same  directly  to  said  State  board  in 
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the  first  instance,  in  case  such  parties  elect  to  do  so,  and  shall 
jointly  notify  said  board  or  its  clerk,  in  writing,  of  such  election. 
Whenever  such  notification  to  said  board  or  its  clerk  is  given,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  proceed,  with  as  little  delay  a» 
possible,  to  the  locality  of  such  grievance  or  dispute,  and  inquire 
into  the  cause  or  causes  of  grievance  or  dispute.  The  parties 
to  the  grievance  or  dispute  shall  thereupon  submit  to  said  bo?i,rd, 
in  writing,  succinctly,  clearly  and  in  detail,  their  grievances  and 
complaints,  and  the  cause  or  causes  thereof,  and  severally  agree, 
in  writing,  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  said  board  as  to  matters 
so  submitted,  and  a  promise  or  agreement  to  continue  on  in  busi- 
ness or  at  work,  without  a  lockout  or  strike,  until  the  decision  of 
said  board,  provided  it  shall  be  rendered  within  ten  days  after  the 
completion  of  the  investigation ;  the  board  shall  thereupon  pro- 
ceed to  fully  investigate  and  inquire  into  the  matters  in  contro- 
versy, and  to  take  testimony  under  oatH  in  relation  thereto,  and 
shall  have  power,  by  its  chairman  or  clerk,  to  administer  oaths, 
to  issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  the  produc- 
tion of  books  and  papers,  to  the  same  extent  as  such  power  is 
possessed  by  courts  of  record,  or  the  judges  thereof,  in  this  State. 

§  9.  That  after  the  matter  has  been  fully  heard,  the  said 
board,  or  a  majority  of  its  members^  shall,  within  ten  days,  ren- 
der a  decision  thereon  in  writing,  signed  by  them  or  a  majority 
of  them,  stating  such  details  as  will  clearly  show  the  nature  of 
the  decision,  and  the  points  disposed  of  by  them.  The  decision 
shall  be  in  triplicate,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  filed  by  the  clerk 
of  the  board  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  where  the  contro- 
versy arose,  and  one  copy  shall  be  served  on  each  of  the  parties 
to  the  controversy. 

§  10.  That  whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  shall  occur  or  is  seriously 
threatened  in  any  part  of  the  State,  and  shall  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  board,  it  shall  be  its  duty,  and  it  is  hereby  directed  to 
proceed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  the  locality  of  such  strike  or 
lockout  and  put  itself  in  communication  with  the  parties  to  the 
controversy,  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an  amicable 
settlement  of  such  controversy;  and,  if  in  its  judgment  it  is 
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deemed  best,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  af  the  eontraversy,  and  to 
that  end  the  board  is  hereby  authorized  to  subpoena  witnesses, 
compel  their  attendance,  and  send  for  persons  and  papers,  in 
like  manner  and  with  the  same  powers  as  it  is  authorized  to  do 
by  section  eight  of  this  act 

§  11.  That  the  fees  of  witnesses  of  aforesaid  State  board  shall 
be  fifty  cents  for  each  day's  attendance  and  four  cents  per  mile 
traveled  by  the  nearest  route  in  getting  to  or  returning  from  the 
place  where  attendance  is  required  by  the  board;  all  subpoenas 
shall  be  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  of  full  age,  authorized  by  the  board  to  serve  the 
same. 

§  12.  That  said  board  shall  annually  report  to  the  legislature 
and  shall  include  in  their  report  such  statements,  facts  and  ex- 
planations as  will  disclose  the  actual  working  of  the  board,  and 
such  suggestions  with  regard  to  legislation  as  may  seem  to  them 
conducive  to  harmonizing  the  relations  of  and  disputes  between 
employers  and  employes,  and  the  improvement  of  the  pres^it 
system  of  production  by  labor. 

•  §  13.  That  each  arbitrator  of  the  State  board  and  the  secretary 
thereof  shall  receive  ten  dollars  for  each  and  every  day  actually 
employed  in  the  performan<5e  of  his  duties  herein  and  actual 
expenses  incurred,  including  such  rates  of  mileage  as  are  now 
provided  by  law,  payable  by  the  State  treasurer  on  duly  approved 
vouchers. 

§  14.  That  whenever  the  term  "  employer  "  or  "  employes  "  is 
used  in  this  act  it  shall  be  held  to  include  "  firm,"  "  joint-stock 
associations,"  "  company,"  "  corporation,"  or  "  individual  and 
individuals,"  as  fully  as  if  each  of  said  terms  was  expressed  in  each 
place. 

§  15.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
Approved  March  24, 1892.    P.  L.,  Chap.  137. 
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A  Supplement  to  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  amic- 
able adjustment  of  grievances  and  disputes  that  may  arise  be- 
tween employers  and  employes,  and  to  authorize  the  creation 
of  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration/^  approved  March  twenty-fourth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  and  to  end  the  term  of  oflftce 
of  any  person  or  persons  appointed  under  this  act. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  That  Samuel  S.  Sherwood,  William  M. 
Doughty,  James  Martin,  Charles  A.  Houston,  Joseph  L.  Moore 
be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  a  board  of  arbitration,  each 
to  serve  for  the  term  of  threje  years  from  the  approval  of  this 
supplement^  and  that  each  arbitrator  herein  named  shall  receive 
an  annual  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  lieu 
of  all  fees^  per  diem  compensation  and  mileage,  and  one  of  said 
arbitrators  shall  be  chosen  by  said  arbitrators  as  the  secretary 
of  said  board  and  he  shall  receive  an  additional  compensation  of 
two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  the  salaries  herein  stated  to  be 
payable  out  of  the  moneys  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated. 

2.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  in  case  of  death,  resignation  or 
incapacity  of  any  member  of  the  board,  the  Governor  shall  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  an  arbitrator 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  such  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  so 
dying,  resigning  or  becoming  incapacitated. 

3.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  term  of  office  of  the  arbitrators 
now  acting  as  a  board  of  arbitrators,  shall  upon  the  passage  of 
this  supplement,  cease  and  terminate,  and  the  persons  named  in 
this  supplement  as  the  board  of  arbitrators  shall  immediately 
succeed  to  and  become  vested  with  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
board  of  arbitrators  now  acting  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
which  this  act  is  a  supplement. 

4.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  after  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  persons  named  in  this  supplement,  the  Governor 
shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
their  successors  for  the  length  of  term  and  at  the  salary  named 
in  the  first  section  of  this  supplement. 
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6.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
Approved  March  25, 1895. 


OHIO. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration  for  the  settle- 
ment of  differences  between  employers  and  their  employes. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  that  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  three  competent  persons  to  serve  as  a  State  Board 
of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. One  of  them  shall  be  an  employer,  or  selected  from  some 
association  representing  employers  of  labor;  one  of  them  shall  be 
selected  from  some  labor  organization  and  not  an  employer  of 
labor,  and  the  third  shall  be  appointed  upon  recommendation 
of  the  other  two;  provided,  however,  that  if  the  two  appointed 
do  not  agree  on  the  third  man,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days, 
he  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor;  and  provided,  also,  that 
appointments  made  when  the  Senate  is  not  in  session,  may  be 
oonfirmed  at  the  next  ensuing  session. 

§  2.  One  shall  be  appointed  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  and 
one  for  three  years,  and  all  appointments  thereafter  shall  be  for 
three  years  or  until  their  respective  successors  are  appointed,  in 
the  manner  above  provided.  If,  for  any  reason,  a  vacancy  occurs 
at  any  time,  the  Governor  shall,  in  the  same  manner,  appoint  some 
person  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term,  and  he  may  remove  any 
member  of  said  board. 

§  3.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall,  before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  be  sworn  to  a  faithful  discharge  thereof.  They 
shall  organize  at  once  by  the  choice  of  one  of  their  number  as 
chairman,  and  one  of  their  number  as  secretary.  The  board  shall, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  its  organization,  establish  such  rules  of 
procedure  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Governor. 

§  4.  Whenever  any  controversy  or  difference  not  involving  ques- 
tions which  may  be  the  subject  of  a  suit  or  actioji  in  any  court 
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of  the  State  exists  between  aa  employer,  whether  an  individual, 
copartnership  or  corporation,  and  his  employes,  if  at  the  time 
he  employs  not  less  than  twenty-five  persons  in  the  same 
general  line  of  business  in  this  State,  the  board  shall,  upon 
application^  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  as  soon  as  prac- 
tical thereafter,  visit  the  locality  of  the  dispu1;e  and  make 
careful  inquiry  into  the  cause  thereof,  hear  all  persons  interested 
therein  who  may  come  or  be  subpoenaed  before  them,  advise  the 
respective  parties  what,  if  anything,  ought  to  be  done  or  sub- 
mitted to  by  either  or  both  to  adjust  said  dispute.  The  term 
employer  in  this  act  includes  several  employers  co-operating  with 
respect  to  any  such  controversy  or  difference,  and  the  term  em- 
ployes includes  aggregations  of  employes  of  several. employers  so 
co-operating.  And  when  any  strike  or  lookout  extends  to  sev- 
eral counties,  the  expenses  incurred  under  this  act  not  payable 
out  of  the  state  treasury  shall  be  apportioned  among  and  paid 
by  such  counties  as  said  board  may  deem  equitable  and  may 
direct. 

§  5.  Such  mediation  having  failed  to  bring  about  an  adjustment 
of  thfe  said  differences,  the  board  shall  immediately  make  out  a 
written  decision  thereon.  This  decision  shall  at  once  be  made 
public,  shall  be  recorded  upon  proper  books  of  record  to  be  kept 
by  the  secretary  of  said  board,  and  a  short  statement  thereof  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  report  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  the  said 
board  shall  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
city  or  county  where  said  business  is  carried  on. 

§  6.  Said  application  for  arbitration  and  conciliation  to  said 
board  can  be  made  by  either  or  both  parties  to  the  controversy; 
and  shall  be  signed  in  the  respective  instances  by  said  employer 
or  by  a  majority  of  his  employes  in  the  department  of  the  business 
in  whi-ch  the  controversy  or  difference  exists,  or  the  duly  author- 
ized agent  of  either  or  both  parties.  When  an  application  is 
signed  by  an  agent  claiming  to  represent  a  majority  of  such  em- 
ployes, the  board  shall  satisfy  itself  that  such  agent  is  duly 
authorized  in  writing  to  represent  such  employes,  but  the  names  of 
the  employes  giving  such  authority  shall  be  kept  secret  by  said 
board. 
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§  7.  Said  application  shall  contain  a  concise  statement  of  the 
grievances  complained  of,  and  a  promise  to  continue  on  in  busi- 
ness or  at  work  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  time  of  the  applica- 
tion, without  any  lockout  or  strike,  until  the  decision  of  said  board, 
if  it  shall  be  made  within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  filing  said 
application;  provided  a  joint  application  may  contain  a  stipula- 
tion that  the  decision  of  the  board  under  such  joint  application 
shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  to  the  extent  so  stipulated,  and 
such  decision  to  such  extent  may  be  made  and  enforced  as  a  fule 
of  court  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county  from  which 
such  joint  application  comes,  as  upon  a  statutory  award. 

§  8.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  receipt  of  said  application,  the 
secretary  of  said  board  shall  cause  public  notice  to  be  given  of  the 
time  and  place  for  the  hearing  therein,  but  public  notice  need 
not"  be  given  when  both  parties  to  the  controversy  join  in  the 
application  and  present  therewith  a  written  request  that  no  public 
notice  be  given.  When  such  request  is  made,  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  parties  interested  in  such  manner  as  the  board  may 
order,  and  the  board  may,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  cause 
public  notice  to  be  given,  notwithstanding  such  request.  Should 
the  petitioner*  or  petitioners  fail  to  perform  the  promise  made  in 
said  application,  the  board  shall  proceed  no  further  therein  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  the  adverse  party. 

§  9.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  sununon  as  witnesses  any 
operative  in  the  departments  of  business  affected,  or  other  per- 
sons shown  by  affidavit,  on  belief  or  otherwise,  to  have  knowledge 
of  the  matters  in  controversy  or  dispute,  and  any  person  who 
keeps  the  records  of  wages  earned  in  such  departments,  and 
examine  them  under  oath,  and  to  require  the  production  of  books 
or  papers  containing  the  record  of  wages  earned  or  paid.  Sub- 
poenas may  be  signed  and  oaths  administered  by  any  member  of 
the  board.  A  subpoena  or  any  notice  may  be  delivered  or  sent 
to  any  sheriff,  constable  or  police  officer,  who  shall  forthwith 
serve  or  post  the  same,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  make  due  return 
thereof  according  to  directions,  and  for  such  service  he  shall 
receive  the  fees  allowed  by  law  in  similar  cases,  payable  from  the 
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treasurer  of  the  county  wherein  the  controversy  to  be  arbitrated 
exists,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  county  auditor,  issued  on  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  board  that  such  fees  are  correct  and  due.  And  the 
bciard  shall  have  the  same  power  and  authority  to  maintain  and 
enforce  order  at  its  hearings  and  obedience  to  its  writs  of  sub- 
poena as  by  law  conferred  on  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  like 
purposes. 

§  10.  The  parties  to  any  controversy  or  difference,  as  described 
in  section  four  of  this  act,  may  submit  the  matters  in  dispute,  in 
writing,  to  a  local  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation;  such 
board  may  either  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  or  the  employer  may 
designate  one  of  the  arbitrators,  the  employes  or  their  duly  author- 
ized agent  another,  and  the  two  arbitrators  so  designated  may 
choose  a  third,  who  shall  be  chairman  of  the  board. 

§  11.  Such  local  board  of  arbitration  shall,  in  respect  to  the  mat- 
ters referred  to  it,  have  and  exercise  all  the  powers  which  the 
state  board  might  have  and  exercise,  and  its  decision  shall  have 
whatever  binding  effect  may  be  agreed  by  th^  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy in  the  written  submission.  The  jurisdiction  of  such  local 
board  shall  be  exclusive  in  respect  to  the  matters  submitted  to 
it,  but  it  may  ask  and  receive  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
state  board.  The  decision  of  said  board  shall  be  rendered  within 
ten  days  of  the  close  of  any  hearing  held  by  it;  such  decision 
shall  at  once  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  county  in  which 
the  controversy  or  difference  arose,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  state  board. 

§  12.  Each  of  such  arbitrators  of  such  a  local  board  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  treasury  of  the  city  or  county  in  which 
the  controversy  or  difference  that  is  the  subject  of  the  arbitra- 
tion exists,  if  such  payment  is  approved  in  writing  by  the  city 
council  or  the  administrative  board  of  such  city  or  board  of  county 
comjnissioners  of  such  county,  the  sum  of  three  dollars  for  •each 
day  of  actual  service,  not  exceeding  ten  days  for  any  one  arbitra- 
tion. 

§  13.  Whenever  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  mayor  or  probate 
judge  in  this  state  that  a  strike  or  lockout  is  seriously  threatened, 
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or  has  actually  occurred  in  his  vicinity,  he  shall  at  once  noti^ 
the  state  board  of  the  fact,  giving  the  name  and  location  of  the 
employer,  the  nature  of  the  trouble,  and  the  number  of  employes 
involved^  so  far  as  his  information  will  enable  him  to  do  so. 
Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  state  board, 
either  by  such  notice  or  otherwise,  that  a  strike  or  lockout  is 
seriously  threatened,  or  has  actually  occurred  in  this  state,  involv- 
ing an  employer  and  his  present  or  pa^t  employes,  if  at  the  time 
he  is  employing,  or  up  to  the  occurrence  of  the  strike  or  lockout  was 
employing  not  less  than  twenty-five  persons  in  the  same  general 
line  of  business  in  any  city  or  county  in  the  state.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  state  board  to  put  itself  in  communication  as  soon 
as  may  be  with  such  employer  and  employes. 

§  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  board  in  the  above- 
described  cases  to  endeavor,  by  mediation  or  conciliation,  to 
effect  an  amicable  settlement  between  them,  or,  if  that  seems 
impracticable,  to  endeavor  to  persuade  them  to  submit  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute  to  a  local  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  as 
above  provided,  or  to  the  state  board;  and  said  board  may,  if  it 
deeni  it  advisable,  investigate  the  cause  or  causes  of  such  con- 
troversy and  ascertain  .which  party  thereto  is  mainly  responsible 
or  blameworthy  for  the  existence  or  continuance  of  the  same,  and 
may  make  and  publish  a  report  finding  such  cause  or  causes,  and 
assigning  such  responsibility  or  blame.  The  board  shall  have 
the  same  powers  for  the  foregoing  purposes  as  are  given  it  by 
section  nine  of  this  act;  provided,  if  neither  a  settlement  nor  an 
arbitration  be  had  because  of  the  opposition  thei:eto  of  one  party 
to  the  controversy,  such  investigation  and  publication  shall,  at 
the  request  of  the  other  party,  be  had.  And  the  expense  of  any 
publication  under  this  act  shall  be  certified  and  paid  as  provided 
therein  for  payment  of  fees. 

§  15.  Witnesses  summoned  by  the  state  board  shall  be  allowed 
the  sum  of  fifty  cents  for  each  attendance,  and  the  further  sum 
of  twenty -five  cents  for  each  hour  of  attendance  in  excess  of  two 
holirs,  and  shall  be  allowed  five  cents  a  mile  for  travel  each  way 
from  their  respective  places  of  employment  or  business  to  the 
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place  where  the  board  is  in  sesBion.  Each  witness  shall  state 
in  writing  the  amount  of  his  travel  and  attendance,  and  said 
state  board  shall  certify  the  amount  due  each  witness  to  the 
auditor  of  the  county  in  which  the  controversy  op  difference 
exists,  who  shall  issue  his  warrant  upon  the  treasury  of  said 
county  for  the  said  amount. 

§  16.  The  said  state  board  shall  make  a  yearly  report  to  the 
governor  and  legislature,  and  shall  include  therein  such  state- 
ments, facts  and  explanations  as  will  disclose  the  actual  work- 
ings of  the  board,  and  suich  suggestions  as  to  legislation  as  may^ 
seem  to  the  members  of  the  board  conducive  to  the  friendly  rela- 
tions of,  and  to  the  speedy  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  dis- 
putes between  employers  and  employes. 

§  17.  The  members  of  the  said-  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and 
Oonciliation  hereby  created  shall  each  be  paid  five  dollars  a  day 
for  each  day  of  actual  service,  and  their  necessarj  traveling  and 
other  exi)en8es.  The  chairman  of  the  board  shall,  quarterly,  cer- 
tify the  amount  due  each  member,  and  on  presentation  of  his 
certificate  the  auditor  of  the  state  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the 
treasury  of  the  state  for  the  amount.  When  the  state  board 
meets  at  the  capitol  of  the  state,  the  adjutant-general  shall  pro- 
vide rooms  suitable  for  such  meeting, 

§  18.  That  an  act,  entitled  "  An  act  to  authorize  the  creation 
and  to  provide  f oi  the  operation  of  tribunals  of  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion to  adjust  industrial  disputes  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes," of  the  revised  statutes  of  the  state,  passed  February 
tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  is  hereby  repealed. 

§  19.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage. 

Ohio — State  Board  of  Arbitration,  Etc. 

Section  1.  Sections  four,  thirteen  and  fourteen  of  said  above  en- 
titled act  [act  passed  March  fourteen,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  page  eighty-three,  acts  of  eigjhteen  hundred  audi  ninety- 
three]  shall  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
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§  4.  Whenever  any  controversy  or  difference  not  involving  ques- 
tions which  may  be  the  subject  of  a  suit  or  action  in  any  court  of 
the  state  exists  between  an  employer  (whether  an  individual,  co- 
partnership or  /corporation)  and  his  employes,  if,  at  the  time,  he 
employs  not  less  than  twenty-five  persons  in  the  same  general  line 
of  business  in  this  state,  the  board  sball,  upon  application  as  here- 
inafter provided  and  as  soon  as  practical  thereafter,  visit  the  local- 
ity of  the  dispute  and  make  careful  inquiry  into  the  cause  thereof, 
hear  all  persons  interested  therein  who  may  come  or  be  subpoenaed 
before  them,  advise  the  respective  parties  what,  if  anything,  ought 
to  be  done  or  submitted  to  by  either  or  botJi  to  adjust  said  dispute. 
The  term  employer  in  this  act  includes  several  employers  co-operat- 
ing with  respect  to  any  such  -controversy  or  difference,  and  the 
term  employes  includes  aggregajtions  of  employes  of  several  em- 
ployers so  co-operating.  And  where  any  strike  or  lockout  extends 
to  several  eounties  the  expenses  incurred  under  this  act  not  pay- 
able out  of  the  (State,  treasury  shall  be  apportioned  among  and  paid 
by  such  counties  as  said  board  may  deem  equitable  and  may 
direct. 

§  13.  TVlienever  it  is  made  to  appear  to  a  mayor  or  probate 
judge  in  this  state  that  a  strike  or  lockout  is  seriously  threatened, 
or  has  actually  occurred,  in  his  vicinity,  he  shall  at  once  notify  the 
state  board  of  the  fact,  giving  the  nameand  location  of  the  employer, 
the  nature  of  the  trouble,  and  the  number  of  employes  involved, 
so  far  as  his  information  will  enable  him  to  do  so.  Whenever  it 
shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  state  board,  either  by  such 
notice  or  otherwise,  that  a  strike  or  lockout  is  seriously  threatened, 
or  has  actually  occurred,  in  this  state,  involving  an  employer  and 
his  present  or  past  employes,  if  at  the  time  he  is  employing,  or,  up 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  strike  or  lockout,  was  employing  not  less 
than  twenty-five  persons  in  the  same  general  line  of  business  in 
the  state,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  board  to  put  itself  in 
communication,  as  soon  as  may  be,  with  such  ^nployer  and  em- 
ployes. 

§  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  board  in  the  above-de- 
scribed cases  to  endeavor,  by  mediation  or  conciliation,  to  affect 
[effect]  an  amicable  settlement  between  them,  or,  if  that  seems  im- 
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practicable,  to  endeavor  to  persuade  them,  to  submit  the  matters 
in  dispute  to  a  local  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  as  above 
provided,  or  to  the  state  board;  and  said  board  may,  if  it  deem  it 
advisable,  investigate  the  cause  or  causes  of  such  controversy  and 
ascertain  which  party  thereto  is  mainly  responsible  or  blame- 
worthy for  the  existence  or  continuance  of  the  same,  and  may  make 
and  publish  a  report  finding  such  cause  or  causes,  and  assigning 
such  responsibility  or  blame.  The  board  shall  have  the  same  pow- 
ers for  the  foregoing  purposes  as  are  given  it  by  section  nine  of  this 
act:  Provided,  if  neither  a  settlement  nor  an  arbitration  be  had 
because  of  the  opposition  thereto  of  one  party  to  the  controversy, 
suchi  investigation  and  publication  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  other 
party,  be  had.  And  the  exi)ense  of  any- publication  under  this  act 
shall  be  certified  and  paid  as  provided  therein  for  the  ^payment  of 
fees. 

§  2.  Said  [original]  sections  four,  thirteen  and  fourteen  are  re- 
pealed, and  this  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  jxassage. 

Passed  April  twenty-seven,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 


CALIFORNIA. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration  for  the  set- 
tlement of  differences  between  employers  and  employes,  to 
define  the  duties  of  said  board,  and  to  appropriate  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  therefor. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  CaUfomiay  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly y  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  On  or  before'  the  first  day  of  May  of  each  year,  the 
governor  of  the  state  shall  appoint  three  competent  persons  to 
serve  as  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation.  One 
shall  represent  the  employers  of  labor,  one  shall  represent  labor 
employes,  and  the  third  man  shall  represent  neither,  and  shall 
be  chairman  of  the  board.  They  shall  hold  office  for  one  year 
and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified.  If  a 
vacancy  occurs,  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter  the  governor  shall 
35 
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appoint  someone  to  serve  the  unexpired  term;  provided,  however^ 
that  when  the  parties  to  any  controversy  or  difference,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  two  of  this  act,  do  not  desire  to  submit  their 
controversy  to  the  state  board,  they  may  by  agreement  each 
choose  one  person,  and  the  two  shall  choose  a  third,  who  shall 
be  chairman  and  umpire,  and  the  three  shall  constitute  a  board 
of  arbitration  and  conciliation  for  the  special  controversy  sub- 
mitted to  it,  and  shall  for  that  purpose  have  the  same  powers  as^ 
the  state  board.  The  members*  of  said  board  or  boards,  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  office,  shall  be  sworn  faithfully^ 
to  discharge  the  duties  thereof.  They  shall  adopt  such  rules  of 
procedure  as  they  may  deem  best  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

§  2.  Whenever  any  controversy  or  difference  exists  between 
an  employer,  whether  an  individual,  copartnership,  or  corpora- 
tion,  which,  if  not  arbitrated,  would  involve  a  strike  or  lockout,, 
and  his  employes,  the  board  shall,  upon  application,  as  herein- 
after provided,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  visit,  if 
necessary,  the  locality  of  the  dispute  and  make  careful  inquiry 
into  the  cause  thereof,  hear  all  persons  interested  therein  who 
may  come  before  them,  advise  the  respective  parties  what,  if  any- 
thing, ought  to  be  done  or  submitted  to  by  either,  or  both,  to 
adjust  said  dispute,  and  make  a  written  decision  thereof;  Thi» 
decision  shall  at  once  be  made  public,  and  shall  be  recorded  upon 
proper  books  of  record  to  be  kept  by  the  board. 

§  3.  Said  application  shall  be  signed  by  said  employer,  or  by 
a  majority  of  his  employes  in  the  department  of  the  business  in 
which  the  controversy  or  difference  exists,  or  their  duly  author- 
ized agent,  or  by  both  parties,  and  shall  contain  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  grievances  complained  of,  and  a  promise  to  con- 
tinue on  in  business  or  at  work,  without  any  lockout  or  strike, 
until  the  decision  of  said  board,  which  must,  if  possible,  be  made 
within  three  weeks  of  the  date  of  filing  the  application.  Imme» 
diately  upon  the  receipt  of  said  application,  the  chairman  of  said 
board  shall  cause  public  notice  to  be  given  of  the  time  and  place 
for  hearing.    Should  the  petitioners  fail  to  keep  the  promise 
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made  therein,  the  board  shall  proceed  no  further  thereui)on  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  the  adverse  party.  And  the  party  vio- 
lating the  contract  shall  pay  the  extra  cost  of  the  board  entailed 
thereby.  The  board  may  then  reopen  the  case  and  proceed  to  the 
final  fiirbitration  thereof  as  provided  in  section  two  hereof. 

§  4.  The  decision  rendered  by  the  board  shall  be  binding  upon 
the  parties  who  join  in  the  application  for  six  months,  or  until 
either  party  has  given  the  other  written  notice  of  his  intention 
not  to  be  further  bound  by  the  conditions  thereof  after  the  expi- 
ration of  sixty  days  or  any  time  agreed  ui)on  by  the  parties, 
which  agreement  shall  be  entered  as  a  part  of  the  decision.  Said 
notice  may  be  given  to  the  employes  by  posting  a  notice  thereof 
In  three  conspicuous  places  in  the  -shop  or  factory  where  they 
work. 

§  5.  Both  employers  and  employes  shall  have  the  right  at  any 
time  to  submit  to  the  board  complaints  of  grievanoes  and  ask 
for  an  investigation  thereof.  The  board  shall  decide  whether 
the  complaint  is  entitled  to  a  public  investigation,  and  if  they 
decide  in  the  affirmative,  they  shall  proceed  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony, after  giving  notice  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  publish  the 
result  of  their  investigations  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

§  6.  The  arbitrators  hereby  created  shall  be  paid  five  dollars 
per  day  for  each  day  of  actual  service,  and  also  their  necessary 
traveling  and  other  expenses  incident  to  the  duties  6t  their  office 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury;  but  the  expenses  and 
salaries  hereby  authorized  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  for  the  two  years. 

§  7.  The  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated out  of  any  money  in  the  state  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  expenses  of  the  board  for  the  first  two  years  after 
its  organization. 

§  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  afttr 
its  passage. 

Approved  March  10,  1891. 
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LOUISIANA. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration  for  the  settle- 
ment of  ditferences  between  employers  and  employes. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state 
of  Louisiana,  that  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  the  governor  of  the  state,  with  the  advice  and  consult  of 
the  senate,  shall  appoint  five  competent  persons  to  serve  as  a 
board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
provided.  Two  of  them  shall  be  employers,  selected  or  recom- 
mended by  some  association  or  board  representing  employers  of 
labor;  two  of  them  shall  be  employes,  selected  or  recommended 
by  the  various  labor  organizations,  and  not  an  employer  of  labor, 
and  the  fifth  shall  be  appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
other  four;  provided,  however,  that  if  the  four  appointed  do  no; 
ag^ee  on  a  fifth  man  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days,  he  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor;  provided,  also,  that  if  the  employers 
or  employes  fail  to  make  their  recommendation  as  herein  pro- 
vided within  thirty  days,  then  the  governor  shall  make  said  ap 
pointments  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  this  act. 
Said  appointments,  if  made  when  the  senate  is  not  in  session,  may 
be  confirmed  at  the  next  ensuing  session. 

§  2.  Two  shall  be  appointed  for  two  years,  two  for  three  years, 
and  one,  the  fifth  member,  for  four  years,  and  all  appointments 
thereafter  shall  be  for  four  years,  or  until  their  successors  arr 
appointed  in  the  manner  above  provided.  If,  for  any  reason,  a 
vacancy  occurs  at  any  time,  the  governor  shall  in  the  same  man- 
ner appoint  some  person  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term. 

§  3.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall,  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  oflBce,  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  thereof. 
They  shall  organize  at  once  by  the  choice  of  one  of  their  number 
as  chairman  and  one  of  their  number  as  secretary.  The  board 
shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  organization,  establish  rules  of 
procedure. 

§  4.  Whenever  any  controversy  or  difference  not  involving  ques- 
tions which  may  be  the  subject  of  a  suit  or  action  in  any  court 
of  the  state  exists  between  an  employer,  whether  an  individual, 
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copartnership  or  corporation,  and  his  employes,  if  at  the  time  he 
employs  not  less  than  twenty  persons  in  the  same  general  line  of 
business  in  any  city  or  parish  of  this  state,  the  board  shall,  upon 
application  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  as  soon  as  practicable 
thereafter,  visit  the  locality  of  the  dispute  and  make  careful  in- 
quiry into  the  cause  thereof,  hear  all  persons  interested  therein 
who  may  come  before  them,  and  advise  the  respective  parties 
what,  if  anything,  ought  to  be  done  or  submitted  to  by  either  or 
both  to  adjust  said  dispute. 

§  5.  Such  mediation  having  failed  to  bring  about  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  said  differences,  the  board  shall  immediately  make 
out  a  written  report.  This  decision  shall  at  once  be  made  public, 
shall  be  recorded  upon  proper  books  of  record,  to  be  kept  by  the 
secretary  of  said  board,  and  a  short  statement  thereof  published 
in  the  annual  report  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  the  said  board 
shall  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  court 
of  the  city  or  parish  where  said  business  is  carried  on. 

§  6.  Said  application  for  arbitration  and  conciliation  to  said 
board  can  be  made  by  either  or  both  parties  to  the  controversy, 
and  shall  be  signed  in  the  respective  instances  by  said  employer 
or  by  a  majority  of  the  employes  in  the  department  of  the  busi- 
ness in  which  the  controversy  or  difference  exists,  or  the  duly 
authorized  agent  of  either  or  both  parties.  When  an  application 
'is  signed  by  an  agent  claiming  to  represent  a  majority  of  such 
employes,  the  board  shall  satisfy  itself*  that  such  agent  is  duly 
authorized  in  writing  to  represent  such  employes,  but  the  names 
of  the  employes  giving  authority  shall  be  kept  secret  by  said 
board. 

§  7.  Said  application  shall  contain  a  concise  statement  of  the 
grievances  complained  of,  and  a  promise  to  continue  on  in  busi- 
ness or  at  work  in  the  same  maimer  as  at  the  time  of  the  applica- 
tion without  any  lockout  or  strike  until  the  decision  of  said  board, 
if  it  shall  be  made  within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  filing  said  appli- 
cation. 

§  8.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  receipt  of  said  application  the 
secretary  of  said  board  shall  cause  public  notice  to  be  .given  of 
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the  time  and  place  for  the  hearing  therein,  but  public  notice  need 
not  be  given  when  both  parties  join  in  the  application  and  pre- 
sent therewith  a  written  requei^t  that  no  public  notice  be  giyen. 
When  such  request  is  made  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  parties 
interested  in  such  manner  as  the  board  may  order,  and  the  board 
may,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  cause  public  notice  to  be 
given,  notwithstanding  such  request.  Should  the  petitioner  or 
petitioners  fail  to  perform  the  promise  made  in  said  application 
the  board  shall  proceed  no  further  therein  until  said  petitioner  or 
petitioners  have  complied  with  every  order  and  requirement  of  the 
board. 

§  9.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  summon  as  witnesses  any 
operative  in  the  department  of  the  business  affected,  and  any 
person  who  keeps  the  records  of  wages  earned  in  those  depart- 
ments, and  examine  them  under  oath,  and  to  require  the  produc- 
tion of  books  and  papers  containing  the  record  of  wages  earned 
or  paid.  Summons  may  be  signed  and  oaths  administered  by  any 
member  of  the  board.  The  board  shall  have  the  right  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the  production  of  papers. 

§  10.  Whenever  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  mayor  of  a  city 
or  the  judge  of  any  district  court  in  any  pari«h,  other  than  the 
parish  of  Orleans,  that  a  strike  or  lockout  is  seriously  threatened 
or  actually  occurs,  the  mayor  of  such  city  or  judge  of  the  district 
court  of  such  parish  shall  at  once  noftify  the  state  board  of  the 
fact.  Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  state 
board,  either  by  the  notice  of  the  mayor  of  a  city  or  the  .judge 
of  the  district  court  of  the  parish,  as  provided  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  section,  or  otherwise,  that  a.lockout  or  strike  is  seri- 
ously threatened,  or  has  actually  occurred;  in  any  city  or  parish 
of  this  state,  involving  an  employer  and  his  present  or  past  em- 
ployes, if  at  the  time  he  is  employing,  or  up  to  the  occurrence 
of  a  strike  or  lockout  was  employing  not  less  than  twenty  per- 
sons in  the  same  general  line  of  business  in  any  city  or  parish  in 
the  state,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  board  to  put  itself  in 
communication  as  soon  as  may  be  with  such  employer  and  em- 
ployes. 
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§  11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  board  in  the  above- 
•described  cases  to  endeavor,  by  mediation  or  conciliation^  to 
-effect  an  amicable  settlement  between  them,  and  to  endeavor  to 
persuade  them,  provided  a  strike  or  lockout  has  not  actually 
-occurred  or  is  not  then  continuing,  to  submit  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute to  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation;  anjd 
the  state  board  shall,  whether  the  same  be  mutually  submitted 
to  them  or  not,  investigate  the  cause  or  causes  of  such  contro- 
versy, and  ascertain  which  party  thereto  is  mainly  responsible  or 
blameworthy  for  the  existence  or  continuance  of  the  same,  and 
shall  make  and  publish  a  report  finding  such  cause  or  causes  and 
assigning  such  responsibility  or  blame.  The  board  shall  have 
the  same  powers  for  the  foregoing  purposes  as  are  given  it  by 
section  nine  of  this  act. 

§  12.  The  said  state  board  shall  make  a  biennial  report  to  the 
governor  and  legislature,  and  shall  include  therein  such  state- 
ments, facts  and  explanations  as  will  disclose  the  actual  work- 
ings of  the  board,  and  such  suggestions  as  to  legislation  as  may 
seem  to  the  members  of  the  board  conducive  to  harmonizing  the 
relations  of  and  disputes  between  employers  and  employes. 

§  13.  The  members  of  said  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  CJon- 
ciliation,  hereby  created,  shall  each  be  paid  five  dollars  a  day  for 
each  day  of  actual  service,  and  their  necessary  traveling  and 
-other  expenses.  The  chairman  of  the  board  shall  quarterly  cer- 
tify the  amount  due  each  member,  and,  on  presentation  of  his 
certificate,  the  auditor  of  the  state  shall  draw  his  warrant  on 
the  treasury  of  the  state  for  the  amount. 

§  14.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage. 

Approved  July  12, 1894. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

An  Act  concerning  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Mediation. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  m  General 
Assembly  convened: 

.  Section  1.  During  each  biennial  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly the  goYemor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
appoint  a  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  to  con- 
sist of  three  competent  persons,  each  of  whom  shall  hold  his 
oflSce  for  the  term  of  two  years.  One  of  said  persons  shall  be 
selected  from  the  party  which  at  the  last  general  election  cast 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  governor  of  this  state,  and 
one  of  said  persons  shall  be  selected  from  the  party  which  at 
the  last  general  election  cast  the  next  greatest  number  of  votes 
for  governor  of  this  state,  and  the  other  of  said  persons  shall 
be  selected  from  a  bona  fide  labor  organization  of  this  state. 
Said  board  shall  select  one  of  its  number  to  act  as  clerk  or 
secretary,  whose  dnty  it  shall  be  to  keep  a  full  and  faithful 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  also  to  keep  and 
preserve  all  documents  and  testimony  submitted  to  said  board; 
he  shall  have  power,  und*e^  the  direction  of  the  board,  to  issue 
subpoenas,  and  to  administer  oaths  in  all  cases  before  said  board, 
and  to  call  for  and  examine  the  books,  papers  aad  documents 
of  the  parties  to  such  cases.  Said  arbitrators  shall  take  and 
subscribe  to  the  constitutional  oatti  of  ot&ce  before  entering  upon 
the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

§  2.  Whenever  any  grievance  or  dispute  of  any  natore  shall 
arise  between  any  employer  and  his  employes,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  parties  to  submit  the  same  directly  to  the  State  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  in  case  such  parties  elect  to  do  so, 
and  shall  notify  said  board,  or  its  clerk,  in  writing,  of  such 
election.  Whenever  such  notification  to  said  board  or  its  clerk 
is  given,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  proceed,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  to  the  locality  of  suoh  grievance  or  dis- 
pute, and  inquire  into  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  grievance  or  dis- 
pute.   The  parties  to  the  grievance  or  dispute  shall  thereupon  sub- 
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mit  to  said  board,  in  writing,  succinctly,  clearly  and  in  detail,  their 
grievances  and  complaints,  and  the  cause  or  causes  thereof,  and 
severally  promise  and  agree  to  continue  in  business,  or  at  work, 
without  a  strike  or  lockout^  until  the  decision  of  said  board  is 
rendered;  provided,  it  shall  be  rendered  within  ten  days  after 
the  completion  of  the  investigation.  The  board  shall  thereupon 
proceed  fully  to  investigate  and  inquire  into  the  matters  in  con- 
troversy, and  to  take  testimony  under  oath  in  relation  thereto, 
and  shall  have  power,  by  its  chairman  or  clerk,  to  administer 
oaths,  to  issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendan<ie  of  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  books  and  papers. 

§  3.  After  a  matter  has  been  fully  heard,  the  said  boa,'rd,  or  a 
majority  of  its  members,  shall,  within  ten  days,  render  a  decision 
thereon  in  writing,  signed  by  the  members  of  the  board,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  stating  such  details  as  will  clearly  show  the 
nature  of  the  decision  and  the  points  disposed  of  by  said  board. 
The  decision  shall  be  in  triplicate,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be 
filed  by  the  clerk  of  the  boatd  in  the  olBSce  of  the  town  or  city 
clerk  in  the  town  where  the  controversy  arose,  and  one  copy 
shall  be  served  on  each  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy. 

§  4.  Whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  shall  occur,  or  is  seriously 
threatened  in  any  part  of  the  state,  and  shall  come  to  the  knowl 
edge  of  the  board,  it  shall  be  its  duty,  and  it  is  hereby  directed  to 
proceed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  the  locality  of  such  strike  or 
lockout,  and  put  itself  in  communicajtion  with  the  parties  to  the 
controversy,  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an  amicable 
settlement  of  such  strike  or  lockout;  and,  if  in  the  judgment  of 
said  board  it  is  best,  it  shall  inquire  into  the  cause  or  causes  of 
the  controversy,  and  to  that  end  the  board  is  hereby  authorized 
to  subpoena  witnesses,  and  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

§  5.  Said  board  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December 
in  each  year,  make  a  report  to  the  governor,  and  shall  include 
therein  such  statements,  facts  and  explanations  as  will  disclose 
the  actual  working  of  the  board,  and  such  suggestions  as  to  legis- 
lation as  may  seem  to  it  conducive  to  harmony  in  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employed,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the 
present  system  of  production. 
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§  6.  Whenever  the  term  "  employer  '*  or  "  employers  "  is  used 
in  this  act  it  shall  be  held  to  include  "  firm,"  "  joint-stock  asso- 
ciation," "  company  "  or  "  corporation,"  as  fully  as  if  each  of  the 
last-named  terms  was  expressed  in  each  place. 

§  7.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  receive  as  compensation 
for  actual  services  rendered  under  this  act  the  sum  of  five  dollars 
per  day  and  expenses,  upon  presentation  of  their  voucher  to  the 
comptroller,  approved  by  the  governor. 

§  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 


MINNESOTA. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  differences  between  em- 
ployers and  employes,  and  to  authorize  the  creation  of  boards 
of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  and  to  appropriate  money  for 
the  maintenance  thereof. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota: 

Section  1.  That  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
the  governor  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  appoint  a  state  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  con- 
sisting of  three  competent  persons,  who  shall  hold  office  until 
their  successors  are  appointed.  On  the  first  Monday  in  January^, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  and  thereafter,  biennially,  the 
governor,  by  and  with  like  advice  and  consent,  shall  appoint  said 
board,  which  shall  be  constituted  as  follows:  One  of  them  shall 
be  an  emplo^yer  of  labor,  one  of  them  shall  be  a  member  selected 
from  some  bona  fide  trade  union  and  not  an  employer  of  labor, 
and  who  may  be  chosen  from  a  list  submitted  by  one  or  more 
trade  and  labor  assemblies  in  the  state,  and  the  third  shall  be 
appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  other  two  as  herein- 
after provided,  and  shall  be  neither  an  employe  or  an  employer  of 
skilled  labor;  provided,  however,  that  if  the  two  first  appointed 
do  not  agree  in  nominating  one  or  more  persons  to  act  as  the 
third  member  before  the  expiration  of  ten  days,  the  appointment 
shall  then  be  made  by  the  governor  without  such  recommenda- 
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tion.  Should  a  vacancy  occur  at  any  time,  the  governor  shall  in 
the  same  manner  appoint  some  one  having  the  same  qualifications 
to  serve  out" the  unexpired  term,  and  he  may  also  remove  any 
member  of  said  board. 

§  2.  The  said  board  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  appoint- 
ment, organize  by  electing  one  of  their  members  as  president  and 
another  as  secretary,  and  establish,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
governor,  such  rules  of  procedure  as  may  seem  advisable. 

§  3.  That  whenever  any  controversy  or  difference  arises  relating 
to  the  conditions  of  employment  or  rates  of  wages  between  any 
employer,  whether  an  individual,  a  copartnership  or  corporation, 
and  whether  resident  or  nonresident,  and  his  or  their  employes, 
if  at  the  time  he  or  it  employs  *not  less  than  ten  persons  in  the 
same  general  line  of  business  in  any  city  or  town  in  this  state, 
the  board  shall,  upon  application,  as  hereinafter  provided,  as  soon 
as  practicable  thereafter,  visit  the  locality  of  the  dispute  and 
make  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  causes  thereof,  hear  all  persons 
interested  therein  who  may  come  before  them,  advise  the  respec- 
tive parties  what,  if  anything,  ought  to  be  submitted  to  by  either 
or  both  to  adjust  said  dispute,  and  within  ten  days  after  said 
inquiry  make  a  written  decision  thereon.  This  decision  shall  at 
once  be  made  public  and  a  short  statement  thereof  published 
in  a  biennial  report  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  the  said  board 
shall  also  cause  a  copy  of  said  decision  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk 
of  the  district  court  of  the  county  where  said  business  is  carried 
on. 

§  4.  That  said  application  shall  be  signed  by  said  employer  or 
by  a  majority  of  his  employes  in  the  department  of  the  business 
in  which  the  controversy  or  difference  exists,  or  their  duly  author- 
ized agent,  or  by  both  parties,  and  shall  contain  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  grievance  alleged,  and  shall  be  verified  by  at  least 
one  of  the  signers.  When  an  application  is  signed  by  an  agent 
claiming  to  represent  a  majority  of  such  employes,  the  board 
shall,  before  proceeding  further,  satisfy  itself  that  such  agfent  is 
duly  authorized  in  writing  to  represent  such  employes,  but  the 
names  of  the  employes  giving  such  authority  shall  be  kept  secret 
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by  said  board.  Within  three  days  after  the  receipt  of  said  appli- 
cation the  secretary  of  said  board  shall  cause  public  notice  to  be 
given  of  the  time  and  place  where  said  hearing  shall  be  held. 
But  public  notice  need  not  be  given  when  both  parties  to  the 
controversy  join  in  the  application  and  present  therewith  a  writ- 
4:en  request  that  no  public  notice  be  given.  When  such  request 
id  made  notice  shall  bg  given  to  the  parties  interested  in  such 
.  manner  as  the  board  may  order;  and  the  board  may  at  any  stage 
of  the  proceedings  cause  public  notice  to  be  given,  notwithstand- 
ing such  request. 

§  5.  The  said  board  shall  have  power  to  summon  as  witnesses 
any  clerk,  agent  or  employe  in  the  departments  of  the  business 
who  keeps  the  records  of  wages  earned  in  those  departments, 
and  require  the  production  of  books  containing  the  records  of 
wages  paid.  Summons  may  be  signed  and  oaths  administered  by 
any  member  of  the  board.  Witnesses  summoned  before  the  board 
shall  be  paid  by  the  board  the  same  witness  fees  as  witnesses 
before  a  district  court. 

§  6.  That  upon  the  receipt  of  an  application,  after  notice  has 
been  given  as  aforesaid,  the  board  shall  proceed  as  before  pro- 
vided, and  render  a  written  decision  which  shall  be  open  to  pub- 
lic inspection,  and  shall  be  recorded  upon  the  records  of  the  board 
and.  published  at  the  discretion  of  the  same  in  a  biennial  report 
which  shall  be  made  to  the  legislature  on  or  before  the  first 
Monday  in  January  of  each  year  in  which  the  legislature  is  in 
regular  session. 

§  7.  In  all  casee  where  the  application  is  mutual,  the  decision 
shall  provide  that  the  same  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  said  controversy  or  dispute  for  six  months,  or  until 
sixty  days  after  either  party  has  given  the  other  notice  in  writ- 
ing of  his  or  their  intention  not  to  be  bound  by  the  same.  Such 
notice  may  be  given  to  said  employes  by  posting  the  same  in 
three  conspicuous  places  in  the  shop,  factory  or  place  of  employ- 
ment. 

§  8.  Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  said  board, 
eitber  by  notice  from  the  mayor  of  a  city,  the  county  commis- 
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sioners,  the  president  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  or  other  repre- 
sentative body,  the  president  of  the  central  labor  council  or 
assembly,  or  any  five  reputable  citizens,  or  otherwise,  that  what  is 
commonly  known  as  a  strike  or  lockout  is  seriously  threatened 
or  has  actually  occurred,  in  any  city  or  town  of  the  State,  involv- 
iiig  an  employer  and  his  or  its  present  or  past  employes,  if  at  the 
time  such  employer  is  employing,  or  up  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
strike  or  lockout  was  employing,  not  lees  than  ten  persons  in  .the 
same  general  line  of  business  in  any  city  or  town  in  this  State, 
and  said  board  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  information  is  cor 
rect,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board,  within  three  days  there- 
after, to  put  themselves  in  communication  with  such  employer 
and  employes  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an  amicable 
settlement  between  them,  or  to  persuade  them  to  submit  the 
matter  in  dispute  to  a  local  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  or  to  said  State  board,  and  the  said 
State  board  may  investigate  the  cause  or  causes  of  such  contro- 
versy and  ascertain  which  party  thereto  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  continuance  of  the  same,  and  may  make  and  publish  a 
report  assigning  such  responsibility.  The  said  board  shall  *have 
the  same  powers  for  the  foregoing  purposes  as  are  given  them 
by  sections  three  and  four  of  this  act. 

§  9.  The  parties  to  any  controversy  or  difference,  as  specified 
in  this  act,  may  submit  the  matter  in  dispute  in  writing  to  a 
local  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation;  such  board  may  either 
be  mutually  agreed  upon,  or  the  employer  may  designate  one  of 
the  arbiters,  the  employes  or  their  duly  authorized  agent  another, 
and  the  two  arbiters  so  designated  may  choose  a  third,  who  shall 
also  be  the  chairman  of  the  board.  Each  arbiter  so  selected  shall 
sign  a  contract  to  act  as  such,  and  shall  take  and  subscribe  an 
oath  before  an  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  to  faithfully 
and  impartially  discharge  his  duty  as  such  arbiter,  which  con- 
sent and  oath  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict  court  of  the  county  where  such  dispute  arises.  Such  board 
shall,  in  respect  to  the  matters  submitted  to  them,  have  and 
exercise  all  the  powers  which  the  State  board  might  have  and 
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exercise,  and  their  decisions  shall  have  whatever  binding  effect 
may  be  agreed  to  by  the  parties  to  the  controversy  in  the  written 
submission.  Vacancies  in  such  local  boards  may  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  regular  appointments  are  made.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  said  State  board  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  such  local  boards  throughout  the  State  in  advance  of  any 
strike  or  lockout,  whenever  and  wherever  in  their  judgment  the 
formation  of  such  local  boards  will  have  a  tendency  to  prevent 
or  allay  the  occurrence  thereof.  The  jurisdiction  of  such  local 
boards  shall  be  exclusive  in  respect  to  the  matters  submitted  to 
them;  but  they  may  ask  and  receive  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  State  board.  The  decisions  of  such  local  boards  shall  be 
rendered  within  ten  days  after  the  close  of  any  hearing  held 
before  them;  such  decision  shall  at  once  be  filed  with  the  clerk 
of  the  district  court  of  the  county  in  which  such  controversy 
arose,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State  board. 

§  10.  Each  member  of  said  State  board  i^all  receive  as  com- 
pensation  five  dollars  a  day,  including  mileage,  for  each  and 
every  day  actually  employed  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
provided  for  by  this  act;  such  compensation  shall  be  paid  by  the 
State  treasurer  on  duly  detailed  vouchers  approved  by  said  board 
and  by  the  governor. 

§  11.  The  said  board,  in  their  biennial  reports  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, shall  include  such  statements,  facts  and  explanations  as 
will  disclose  the  actual  workings  of  the  board,  and  such  sugges- 
tions with  regard  to  legislation  as  may  seem  to  them  conducive 
to  harmonizing  the  relations  of  and  the  disputes  between  em- 
ployers and  employes;  and  the  improvement  of  the  present  rela- 
tions between  labor  and  capital.  Such  biennial  reports  of  the 
board  shall  be  printed  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
regulations  as  the  reports  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  State. 

§  12.  There  is  hereby  annually  appropriated  out  of  any  money 
in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

§  13.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 
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§  14.  TUs  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage. 

Approved  April  25, 1895. 


ILLINOIS. 

An  Act  to  create  a  state  board  of  arbitration  for  the  inyestigation 
or  settlement  of  differences  between  employers  and  their  em- 
ployes^ and  to  define  the  powers  and  duties  of 'said  board. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  ths  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois^  represented  in 
the  Chneral  Assembly: 

Section  1.  As  soon  as  this  act  shall  take  effect  the  governor,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  three 
persons,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  belong  to  the  same 
political  party,  who  shall  be  styled  a  state  "  board  of  arbitration," 
to  serve  as  a  state  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation;  one  and 
only  one  of  whom  shall  be  an  employer  of  labor  and  one  and  only 
one  of  whom  shall  be  an  employe  and  shall  be  selected  from 
some  labor  organization.  They  shall  hold  office  until  March  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety^seven,  or  until  their  successors  are 
appointed,  but  said  board  shall  have  no  power  to  act  as  such  until 
they  and  each  of  them  are  confirmed  by  the  senate.  On  the  first 
day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  the  governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  three  per- 
sons as  members  of  said  board  in  the  manner  above  provided,  one 
to  serve  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  three  years, 
or  until  their  respective  successors  are  appointed,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  March  in  each  year  thereafter  the  governor  shall  in  the 
same  manner  appoint  one  member  of  said  board  to  succeed  the 
member  whose  term  expires,  and  to  serve  the  term  of  three  years 
or  until  his  successor  is  appointed.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  at  any 
time,  the  governor  ehall  in  the  same  manner  appoint  some  one 
to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term.  Each  member  of  said  board 
shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  be  sworn  to  a 
faithful  discharge  thereof.    The  board  shall  at  once  organize  by 
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the  choice  of  one  of  their  number  as  chairman,  and  they  shall,  as 
as  soon  as  possible  after  such  organization,  establish  suitable 
rules  of  procedure.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  select  and  re- 
move a  secretary,  who  shall  be  a  stenographer,  and  who  shall 
receive  a  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  board,  not  to  exceed  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum  and  his  necessary  traveling  exi>enses,  on 
bills  of  items  to  be  approved  by  the  board,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
state  treasury. 

§  2.  When  any  controversy  or  difference  not  involving  questions 
which  may  be  the  subject  of  an  action  at  law  or  bill  in  equity,  exists 
between  an  employer,  whether  an  individual,  copartnership  or  cor- 
poration, employing  not  less  than  twenty-five  persons,  and  his 
employee  in  this  state,  the  board  shall,  upon  application  as  herein 
provided,  and  as  soon  aa  practicable  thereafter,  visit  the  locality 
of  the  dispute  and  make  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  cause  thereof, 
hear  all  persons  interested  therein  who  may  come  before  them, 
advise  the  respective  parties  what,  if  anything,  ought  to  be 
done  or  submitted  to  by  both  to  adjust  said  dispute,  and-  make  a 
written  decision  thereof.  This  decision  shall  at  once  be  made 
public,  shall  be  recorded  ujMm  proper  books  of  record  to  be  kept 
by  the  secretary  of  said  board,  and^a  short  statement  thereof  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  report  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  the  board 
shall  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  city, 
town  or  village  where  said  business  is  carried  on. 

§  3.  Said  application  shall  be  signed  by  said  employer  or  by 
a  majority  of  his  employes  in  the  department  of  the  business  in 
which  the  controversy  or  difference  exists,  or  by  both  parties,  and 
shall  contain  a  concise  statement  of  the  grievances  complained  of 
and  a  promise  to  continue  on  in  business  or  at  work  without  any 
lockout  or  strike  until  the  decision  of  said  board,  if  it  shall  be 
made  within  three  weeks  of  the  date  of  the  filing  said  applica- 
tion. As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  receipt  of  said  application,  the 
secretary  of  said  board  shall  cause  public  notice  to  be  given  of  the 
time  and  place  for  the  hearing  thereon,  but  public  notice  need  not 
be  given  when  both  parties  to  the  controversy  join  in  the  applica- 
tion and  present  therewith  a  written  request  that  no  public  notice 
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be  given.  When  such  request  is  made,  notice  shall  be  given  to 
the  parties  interested  in  such  manner  as  the  board  may  order,  and 
the  board  may,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  cause  public  notice 
to  be  given  notwithstanding  such  request.  The  board  shall  have 
the  power  to  summon  as  witnesses  any  operative  or  expert  in 
the  departments  of  business  affected  and  any  person  who  keeps 
the  records -of  wages  earned  in  those  departments,  or  any  other 
person,  and  to  examine  them  under  oath,  and  to  require  the  pro- 
duction of  books  containing  the  record  of  wages  paid.  The  board 
shall  have,  power  to  issue  subpoenas,  and  oaths  may  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

§  4.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  application,  and  after  such  notice, 
the  board  shall  proceed  as  before  provided,  and  render  a  written 
decision,  which  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection,  shall  be  recorded 
upon  the  records  of  the  board  and' published  at  the  discretion  of 
the  same  in  an  annual  report  to  be  made  to  the  governor  before 
the  first  day  of  March  in  each  year. 

§  5.  Said  decision  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  who  join 
in  said  application  for  six  months  or  until  either  party  has  given 
the  other  notice  in  writing  of  his  or  their  intention  not  to  be  boujid 
by  the  same  at  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  therefrom.  Said  notice 
may  be  given  to  said  employes  by  posting  in  three  conspicuous 
places  in  the  shop  or  factory  where  they  work. 

§  6.  Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  state  board 
that  a  strike  or  lockout  is  seriously  threatened  in  the  state,  in- 
volving an  employer  and  his  employes,  if  he  is  employing  not  less 

than  twenty-five  persons,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  board 

« 
to  put  itself  in  communication  as  soon  as  may  be  with  such  em- 
ployer or  employes,  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an 
amicable  settlement  between  them,  or  to  endeavor  to  persuade 
them  to  submit  the  matters  in  dispute  to  the  state  board. 

§  7.  The  members  of  the  said  board  shall  each  receive  a  salary 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  necessary  travel- 
ing expenses,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  state,  upon  bills 
of  particulars  approved  by  the  governor. 

36 
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§  8.  Any  notice  or  process  issued  by  the  state  board  of  arbitra- 
tion shall  be  served  by  any  sheriff,  coroner  or  constable  to  whom 
the  same  may  be  directed  or  in  whose  hands  the  same  may  be 
placed  for  service. 

§  9.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists,  therefore  it  is  enacted  that 
this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  August  2, 1895.     Special  session. 


MONTANA. 

There  was  a  law  in  Montana,  approved  February  28, 1887,  enti- 
tled "An  act  to  provide  for  a  territorial  board  of  arbitration  for 
the  settlement  of  differences  between  employers  and  employes." 
The  legislative  Assembly  of  the  territory,  on  March  14,  1889,  cre- 
ated a  commission  to  codify  laws  and  procedure,  and  to  revise, 
simplify  and  consolidate  statutes;  and  Montana  became  a  State 
on  November  8  of  the  same  year. 

The  following  is  the  law  relating  to  arbitration  of  industrial 
disputes,  as  it  appears  in  "  The  Codes  and  Statutes  of  Montana 
inforceJuly  1,1895:" 

The  Political  Code. 

(Part  III,  Title  VII,  Chapter  XIX.) 

Section  3330.  There  is  a  state  board  of  arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion, consisting  of  three  members,  whose  term  of  oflSce  is  two 
years  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified.  The 
board  must  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  at  any  time  the  gov- 
ernor shall  appoint  some  one  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term,  and 
he  may  in  like  manner  remove  any  member  of  said  board.  (Sec- 
tion 3330.    Act  approved  March  15, 1895.) 

§  3331.  One  of  the  board  must  be  an  employer,  or  selected  from 
some  association  representing  employers  of  labor;  and  one  of 
them  must  be  a  laborer,  or  selected  from  some  labor  organization, 
and  not  an  employer  of  labor,  and  the  other  must  be  a  disinterested 
citizen. 
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§  3332.  The  members  of  the  board  must,  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  their  office,  take  the  oath  required  by  the  constitu- 
tion. They  shall  at  once  organize  by  the  choice  of  one  of  their 
number  as  chairman.  Said  board  may  appoint  and  remove  a 
•clerk  of  the  board,  who  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  may 
be  allowed  by  the  board,  but  not  exceeding  five  dollars  per  day 
for  the  time  employed.  The  board  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
its  organization,  establish  such  rules  or  modes  of  procedure  as  are 
necessary,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor.  (Section  3332. 
Act  approved  March  15, 1895.) 

§  3333.  Whenever  any  controversy  or  dispute,  not  involving 
questions  which  may  be  the  subject  of  a  civil  action,  exists  be- 
tween an  employer  (if  he  employs  twenty  or  more  in  the  same 
general  line  of  business  in  the  state)  and  his  employes,  the  board 
must,  on  application  as  is  hereinafter  provided,  vi«it  the  locality 
of  the  dispute  and  make  inquiry  into  the  cause  thereof,  hear  all 
persons  interested  therein  who  may  come  before  them,  advise  the 
respective  parties  what,  if  anything,  ought  to  be  done,  by  either  or 
both,  to  adjust  said  dispute,  and  the  board  must  make  a  written 
decision  thereon.  The  decision  must  at  once  be  made  public,  and 
must  be  recorded  in  a  book  kept  by  the  clerk  of  the  board,  and  a 
statement  thereof  published  iii  the  annual  report,  and  the  board 
must  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  county 
where  the  dispute  arose. 

§  3334.  The  application  to  the  board  of  arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion must  be  signed  by  the  employer,  or  by  a  majority  of  his  em- 
ployes in  the  department  of  the  business  in  which  the  controversy 
or  difference  exists,  or  their  duly  authorized  agent  or  by  both 
parties,  and  shall  contain  a  concise  statement  of  the  grievances 
complained  of,  and  a  promise  to  continue  on  in  business  or  at  work 
without  any  lockout  or  strike  until  the  decision  of  said  board.  If 
it  shall  be  made  within  four  weeks  of  the  date  of  filing  said  appli- 
cation. When  an  application  is  signed  by  an  agent  claiming  to 
represent  a  majority  of  such  employes,  the  board  shall  satisfy 
itself  that  such  agent  is  duly  authorized  in  writing  to  represent 
such  employes,  but  the  names  of  the  employes  giving  such  au- 
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thority  shall  be  kept  secret  by  said  board;  as  soon  as  may  be  after 
the  receipt  of  said  application  the  secretary  of  said  board  shall 
cause  public  notice  to  be  given  of  the  time  and  place  for  the  hear- 
ing thereon ;  but  public  notice  need  not  be  given  when  both  parties 
to  the  controversy  join  in  the  application  and  present  therewith 
a  written  request  that  no  public  notice  be  given;  when  such  re- 
quest is  made  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  parties  interested  in 
Buch  manner  as  the  board  may  order;  and  the  board  may,  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  cause  public  notice  to  be  given,  notwith- 
standing such  request.  When  notice  has  been  given  as  aforesaid, 
each  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  the  employer  on  one  side 
and  the  employes  interested  on  the  other  side,  may  in  writing 
nominate,  and  the  board  may  appoint,  one  person  to  act  in  the 
case  as  expert  assistant  to  the  board.  The  two  persons  so  ap- 
pointed  shall  be  skilled  in  and  conversant  with  the  business  or 
trade  concerning  which  the  dispute  has  arisen.  It  shall  be  their 
duty,  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  to  obtain  and  report  to 
the  board  information  concerning  the  wages  paid,  the  hours  of 
labor  and  the  methods  and  grades  of  work  prevailing  in  manufao- 
turing  establishments,  or  other  industries  or  occupations,  within 
the  state  of  a  character  similar  to  that  in  which  the  matters  in 
dispute  have  arisen.  Said  expert  assistants  shall  be  sworn  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duty;  such  oath  to  be  administered  by 
any  member  of  the  board,  and  a  record  thereof  shall  be  pre* 
served  with  the  record  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case.  They  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  treasury  of  the  state  such  com* 
pensation  as  shall  be  allowed  and  certified  by  the  board,  not  ex- 
ceeding   dollars  per  day,  together  with  all  necessary  travel- 
ing expenses.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  board  from  appointing  such  other  additional  expert  assistant 
or  assistants  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  who  shall  be  paid  in  like 
manner.  Should  the  petitioner  or  petitioners  fail  to  perform  the 
promise  made  in  said  application,  the  board  shall  proceed  no 
further  thereupon  without  the  written  consent  of  the  adverse 
party.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  summon  as  witness  any 
operative  or  employe  in  the  department  of  business  affected,  and 
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any  person  who  keeps  the  records  of  wages  earned  in  those  depart- 
ments^ and  to  examine  them  under  oath,  and  to  require  the  pro- 
duction of  books  containing  tl^e  record  of  ^ages  paid.  Summons 
may  be  signed  and  oaths  administered  by  any  member  of  the 
board.    (Section  3334.    Act  approved  March  15, 1895.) 

§  3335.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  application  and  after  su'oh 
notice,  the  board  shall  proceed  as  before  provided,  and  render 
a  wrjtten  decision,  which  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection, 
shall  be  recorded  upon  the  records  of  the  board,  and  published 
at  the  discretion  of  the  same  in  an  annual  report  to  be  made  to 
the  governor  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  in  each  year. 
(Section  3335.    A<?t  approved  March  15,  1895,) 

§  3336.  Any  decision  made  by  the  board  is  binding  upon  the 
parties  who  join  in  the  application  for  six  months,  or  until  either 
party  has  given  the  other  notice  in  writing  of  his  intention  not 
to  be  bound  by  the  same  at  the  expiration  of  sixty  days 
therefrom.  The  notice  must  be  given  to  employes  by  posting 
the  same  in  three  conspicuous  places  in  the  shop,  office,  factory, 
store,  mill,  or  mine  where  the  employes  work. 
.  §  3337.  The  parties  to  any  controversy  or  difference  as  de- 
scribed  in  section  thirtyrthree  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  this 
code  may  submit  the  matteirs  in  dispute,  in  writing,  to  a  local 
|K>ard  of  arbitration  and  conciliation;  such  board  may  either  be 
mutually  agreed  upon,  or  the  employer  may  designate  one  of  the 
arbitrators,  the  employes,  or  their  duly  authorized  agent,  another, 
and  the  two  arbitrators  so  designated  may  choose  a  thiird,  who 
shall  be  chairman  of  the  board.  Such  board  shall,  in  respect  to 
the  matters  referred  to  it,  have  and  exercise  all  the  powers  which 
Che  state  board  might  have  and  exercise,  and  its  decision  shall 
have  whatever  binding  effect  may  be  agreed  by  the  parties  to  the 
controversy  in  the  written  submission.  The  jurisdiction  of  such 
board  shall  be  exclusive  in  respect  to  the  matters  submitted  to  it, 
but  it  may  ask  and  receive  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  state 
board.  The  decision  of  such  board  shall  be  rendered  within  ten 
days  of  the  close  of  any  hearing  held  by  it;  such  decision  shall  at 
once  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  contro- 
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versy  or  difference  arose,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  state  board  and  entered  ui)on  its  records.  Each  of  such 
arbitrators  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  treasury  of  the 
county  in  which  the  controversy  or  difference  that  is  the  subject 
of  the  arbitration  exists,  if  such  payments  shall  be  approved  by 
the  commissioners  of  said  county,  the  «um  of  three  dollars  for 
each  day  of  actual  seirvice,  not  exceeding  ten  days  for  any  one 
arbitration.  Whenever  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  mayor  of  any 
city  or  two  commissioners  of  any  county,  that  a  strike  or  lockout 
Bu-ch  as  described  hereafter  in  this  section  is  seriously  threatened 
or  actually  occurs,  the  mayor  of  such  city,  or  said  commissioners 
of  such  county,  shall  at  once  notify  the  state  board  of  the  fact. 
Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  state  board,, 
either  by  notice  from  the  mayor  of  a  city  or  two  or  more  com- 
missioners of  a  county,  as  provided  in  this  section,  or  otherwise,^ 
that  a  strike  or  lockout  is  seriously  threatened  or  has  actually 
occurred  in  any  city  or  county  of  this  state,  involving  an  employer 
and  his  present  or  past  employes,  if  at  the  time  he  is  employing^ 
or  up  to  the  occurrence  of  the  strike  or  lockout  was  employing 
not  less  than  twenty  persons  in  the  same  general  line  of  business 
in  any  city,  town  or  county  in  this  state,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  state  board.to  put  itself  in  communication  as  soon  as  may  be 
with  such  wnployer  and  employee,  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to 
effect  an  amicable  settlement  between  them,  or  to  endeavor  to 
persuade  them,  providing  that  a  strike  or  lockout  has  not  actually 
occurred  or  is  not  then  continuing,  to  submit  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute to  a  local  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  as  above  pro- 
vided, or  to  the  state  board;  and  said  state  board  may,  if  it 
deems  it  advisable,  investigate  the  cause  or  causes  of  such  con- 
troversy, and  ascertain  which  party  thereto  is  mainly  responsible 
or  blameworthy  for  the  existence  or  continuance  of  the  same, 
and  may  make  and  publish  a  report  finding  such  (^use  or  causes, 
and  assigning  such  responsibility  or  blame.  The  board  shall  have 
the  same  power's  for  the  foregoing  purposes  as  are  given  it  by  sec- 
tion thirty-three  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  this  code.  Wit- 
nesses summoned  by  the  state  board  shall  be  allowed  the  sum  of 
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fifty  cents  for  each  attendance,  and  the  further  Bum  of  twenty-five 
cenfts  for  each  hour  of  attendance  in  excess  of  two  hours,  an^ 
flball  be  allowed  five  cents  a  mile  for  travel  each  way  from  their 
respective  places  of  employment  or  business  to  the  place  whetre 
the  board  is  in  session.  Each  witness  shall  certify  in  writing 
the  amount  of  his  travel  and  attendance,  and  the  amount  due 
him  shall  be  (see  section  nine  of  Massadhueetts  act  and  make 
such  provisions  as  deemed  best)  certified  to  the  state  board  of 
examiners  for  auditing,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  as  other 
expenses  of  the  state  from  any  moneys  in  the  state  treasury. 
(Section  3337.    Act  approved  March  15,  1895.) 

§  3338.  The  arbitrators  hereby  created  must  be  paid  five  dollars 
for  each  day  of  actual  service  and  their  necessary  traveling 
expenses  and  necessary  books  of  record,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  state,  as  by  law  provided. 


MICHIGAN. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  grievances  and 
disputes  that  may  arise  between  employers  and  employes,  and 
to  authorize  the  cjreation  of  a  State  Court  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration. 

Section  1.  The  people  of  the  state  of  Michigan  enact.  That 
whenever  any  grievance  or  dispute  of  any  nature  shall  arise 
between  any  employer  and  his  employes,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  sub- 
mit the  same  in  writing  to  a  court  of  arbitrators  for  hearing  and 
settlement,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

§  2.  After  the  passage  of  this  act  the  governor  may,  whenever 
he  shall  deem  it  necessary,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  appoint  a  State  Court  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  to 
consist  of  three  competent  persons,  who  shall  hold  their  terms  of 
office,  respectively,  one,  two  and  three  years,  and  upon  the  expira- 
tion  of  their  respective  terms  the  said  term  of  office  shall  be 
uniformly  for  three  years.  If  any  vacancy  happens  by  resignation 
or  otherwise  he  shall,  in  the  same  manner,  appoint  an  arbitrator 
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for  the  residue  of  the  term.  If  the  senate  shall  not  be  in  session 
at  the  time  any  vacancy  shall  occur  or  exist,  the  governor  shall 
Bppoint  an  arbitrator  to  fill  the  vacancy,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  senate  when  convened.  Said  court  shall  have  a  clerk  or 
secretary,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  court,  to  serve  three 
years,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  a  full  and  faithful  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  and  also  all  documents,  and  to  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  the  said  court  may  presoribe.  He  shall 
have  power,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  to  issue  subpoenas, 
to  administer  oaths  in  all  cases  before  said  court,  to  call  for  and 
examine  all  books,  papers  and  documents  of  any  parties  to  the 
controversy,  with  the  same  authority  to  enforce  their  production 
as  is  possessed  by  the  courts  of  record,  or  the  judges  thereof,  in 
this  state.  Said  arbitrators  and  clerks  shall  take  and  subscribe 
the  constitutional  oath  of  office,  and  be  sworn  to  the  due  and 
faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  "respective  offices  before 
entering  Jipon  the  discharge  of  the  same.  An  office  shall  be.  set 
apart  in  the  capitol  by  the  person  or  persons  having  charge 
thereof,  for  the  proper  and  convenient  transaction  of  the  businem 
of  said  court. 

§  3.  Any  two  of  the  arbitrators  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  may  hold  meetings  at  any  time  or 
place  within  the  state.  Examinations  or  investigations  ordered 
by  the  court  may  be  held  and  taken  by  and  befor^v  any  one  of 
their  number,  if  so  directed.  But  the  proceedings  and  decisiona 
of  any  single  arbitrator  shall  not  be  deemed  conclusive  until 
approved  by  the  court  or  a  majority  thereof.  Each  arbitrator 
shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths. 

§  4.  Whenever  any  grievance  or  dispute  of  any  nature  shall 
arise  between  any  employer  and  his  employes,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  parties  to  submit  the  same  directly  to  said  state  court, 
and  shall  jointly  notify  said  court  or  its  clerk,  in  writing,  of  such 
grievance  or  dispute.  Whenever  such  notification  to  said  court 
or  its  clerk  is  given,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  court  to  proceed, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  the  locality  of  such  grievance 
or  dispute,  and  inquire  into  the  cause  or  causes  of  grievance  or 
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dispute.  The  parties  to  the  grievance  or  dispute  shall  thereupon 
submit  to  said  court,  in  writing,  succinctly,  clearly  and  in  detail, 
their  grievances  and  complaints,  and  the  cause  or  causes  thereof, 
and  severally  agree  in  writing  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  said 
court  as  to  matters  so  submitted,  and  a  promise  or  agreement  to 
continue  on  in  business  or  at  work,  without  a  lockout  or  strike, 
until  the  decision  of  said  court,  provided  it  shall  be  rendered 
within  ten  days  after  the  completion  of  the  investigation.  The 
court  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  fully  investigate  and  inquire  into 
the  matters  in  controversy,  and  to  take  testimony,  under  oath,  in 
relation  thereto,  and  shall  have  power,  by  its  chairman  or  clerk, 
to  administer  oaths,  to  issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  the  production  of  books  and  papers,  to  the  same  extent 
as  such  power  is  i>ossessed  by  courts  of  record,  or  the  judges 
thereof,  in  this  state. 

§  5.  After  the  matter  has  been  fully  heard  the  said  board,  or 
majority  of  its  members,  shall,  within  ten  days,  render  a  decision 
thereon  in  writing,  signed  by  them,  or  a  majority  of  them,  stating 
such  details  as  will  clea.tly  show  the  nature  of  the  decision  and 
the  points  disposed  of  by  them.  The  decision  shall  be  in  tripli- 
cate, one  copy  of  which  shall  be  filed  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  in 
the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  where  the  controversy  arose,  and 
one  copy  shall  be  served  on  each  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy. 

§  6.  Whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  shall  occur  or  is  seriously 
threatened,  in  any  part  of  the  state,  and  shall  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  court,  it  shall  be  its  duty,  and  it  is  hereby  directed  to 
proceed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  the  locality  of  such  strike  or 
lockout  and  put  itself  in  comimunioation  with  the  parties  to  the 
controversy,  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an  amicable  set- 
tlement of  such  controversy;  and,  if  in  its  judgment  it  is 
deemed  best,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  controversy, 
and  to  that  end  the  court  is  hereby  authorized  to  subpoena 
witnesses,  compel  their  attendcmce,  and  send  for  persons  and 
papers,  in  like  manner  and  with  the  same  powers  as  it  is  author- 
ized to  do  by  section  four  of  this  act. 

§  7.  The  fees  of  witnesses  shall  be  one  dollar  for  each  day's 
attendance,  and  seven  cents  per  mile  traveled  by  the  nearest 
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routes  in  getting  to  and  returning  from  the  place  where  attendance 
is  required  by  the  court,  to  be  allowed  by  the  board  of  state 
auditors  upon  the  certificate  of  the  court  All  subi>oena8  shall 
be  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  court,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  of  full  age  authorized  by  the  court  to  serve  the  same. 

§  8,  Said  tourt  shall  make  a  yearly  report  to  the  legislature,  and 
^Uall  include  therein  such  statements,  facts  and  explanations  as 
iwill  disclose  the  actual  working  of  the  court,  and  such  sugges- 
tions as  to  legislation  as  may  seem  to  them  conducive  to  harmon- 
izing the  relations  of  and  disputes  between  employers  and  the 
wage-earners. 

§  9.  Each  arbitrator  shall  be  entitled  to  five  dollars  per  day 
for  actual  service  performed,  payable  from  the  treasury  of  the 
state.  The  clerk  or  secretary  shall  be  appointed  from  one  of  their 
number,  and  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  not  to  exceed  twelve 
hundred  dollars,  without  per  diem,  per  year,  payable  in  the  same 
manner. 

§  10.  Whenever  the  term  "  employer  "  or  "  employers  "  is  used 
in  this  act  it  shall  be  held  to  include  "  firm,"  "  joiht-stock  associa- 
tion," "  company  "  or  "  corporation,"  as  fully  as  if  each  of  the  last- 
named  terms  was  expressed  in  each  place. 

Approved  July  3,  1889. 


COLORADO. 

Section  9  of  the  law  creating  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  makes  the  following  provision  for  the  settle- 
ment of  labor  disputes: 

§  9.  If  any  difference  shall  arise  between  any  corporation  or 
person,  employing  twenty-five  or  more  employes,  and  such  em- 
ployes, threatening  to  result  or  resulting  in  a  strike  on  the  part 
of  such  employes,  or  a  lockout  on  the  part  of  such  employer,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner,  when  requested  so  to  do 
by  fifteen  or  more  of  said  employes,  or  by  the  employers,  to  visit 
the  place  of  such  disturbance,  and  diligently  seek  to  mediate  be- 
tween such  employer  and  employes. 
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IOWA. 

An  Act  to  authorize  the  creation  and  to  provide  for  the  operation 
of  tribunals  of  voluntary  arbitration  to  adjust  industrial  dis- 
putes between  employers  and  employes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa: 

Section  1.  That  the  district  court  of  each  county,  or  a  judge 
thereof  in  vacation,  shall  have  power,  and  upon  the  presentation 
of  a  petition  or  of  the  agreement  hereinafter  named,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  said  court,  or  a  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  to  issue,  in 
the  form  hereinafter  named,  a  license  or  authority  for  the  estab- 
lishment within  and  for  each  county  of  tribunals  for  voluntary 
arbitration  and  settlement  of  disputes  between  employers  and 
employed  in  the  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mining  industries. 

§  2.  The  said  petition  or  agreement  shall  be  substantially  in 
the  form  hereinafter  given,  and  the  petition  shall  be  signed  by  at 
least  twenty  persons  employed  as  workmen,  and  by  four  or  more 
separate  firms,  individuals  or  corporations  within  the  county,  or 
by  at  least  four  employers,,  each  of  whom  shall  employ  at  least 
five  workmen,  or  by  the  representative  of  a  firm,  corporation  or 
individual  employing  liot  less  than  twenty  men  in  their  trade  or 
industry;  provided,  that  at  the  time  the  petition  is  presented  the 
'  judge  before  whom  such  petition  is  presented  may,  upon  motion, 
require  testimony  to  be  given  as  to  the  representative  character 
of  said  petitioners,  and  if  it  appears  that  said  petitioners  do  not 
represent  the  will  of  a  majority  or  at  least  one-half  of  each  party 
to  the  dispute,  the  license  for  the  establishment  of  said  tribunal 
may  be  denied,  or  may  make  such  other  order  in  this  behalf  as  to 
him  shall  seem  fair  to  both  sides. 

§  3.  If  the  said  petition  shall  be  signed  by  the  requisite  number 
of  both  employers  and  workmen,  and  be  in  proper  form  and  con- 
tain the  names  of  the  people  to  compose  the  tribunal,  being  an 
equal  number  of  employers  and  workmen,  the  judge  shall  forth- 
-i^lth  cause  to  be  issued  a  license,  substantially  in  the  form  here- 
inafter given,  authorizing  the  existence  of  such  tribunal  and  fixing 
the  time  and  place  of  the  first  meeting  thereof,  and  an  entry  of 
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the  license  so  granted  shall  be  made  upon  the  journal  of  the  dia> 
trict  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  petition  originated. 

§  4.  Said  tribunal  shall  continue  in  existence  for  one  year  from 
date  of  the  license  creating  it,  and  may  take  jurisdiction  of  any 
dispute  between  employers  and  workmen  in  any  mechanical,  manu- 
facturing or  mining  industry  or  business  who  shall  have  petitioned 
for  the  tribunal  or  have  been  represented  in  the  petition  there- 
for, or  who  may  submit  their  disputes  in  writing  to  such  tribunal 
for  decision.  Vacancies  occurring  in  the  membership  of  the  tri- 
bunal shall  be  filled  by  the  judge  or  court  that  licensed  said  tri- 
bunal from  three  names  presented  by  the  members  of  the  tribunal 
remaining  in  that  class  in  which  the  vacancies  occur.  The  re- 
moval of  any  member  to  an  adjoining  county  shall  not  cause  a 
Tacancy  in  either  the  tribunal  or  post  of  umpire.  Disputes  occur- 
ring in  one  county  may  be  referred  to  a  tribunal  already  existing 
In  an  adjoining  county.  The  place  of  umpire  in  any  of  said  tri- 
bunals, and  vacancies  occurring  in  such  place,  shall  only  be  filled 
by  the  mutual  choice  of  the  whole  of  the  representatives  of  both 
employers  and  workmen  constituting  the  tribunal  immediately 
upon  the  orgcmization  of  the  same^  and  the  umpire  shall  be  called 
upon  to  act  after  disagreement  is  manifested  in  the  tribunal  by 
failure  during  three  meetings  held  and  full  discussion  had.  His 
award  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  such  matters  as  are  sub- 
mitted to  him  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  whole  of  the  members 
of  the  tribunal,  or  by  parties  submitting  the  same. 

§  5.  The  said  tribunal  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  two  employ- 
ens  or  their  representatives  and  two  workmen  or  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  exact  number  which  shall  in  each  case  consti- 
tute the  tribunal  shall  be  inserted  in  the  petition  or  agreement, 
and  they  shall  be  named  in  the  license  issued.  The  said  tribunal, 
when  convened,  shall  be  organized  by  the  selection  of  one  of  their 
members  as  chairman  and  one  as  secretary,  who  shall  be  chosen 
by  a  majority  of  the  members,  or,  if  such  majority  can  not  be  1^ 
after  two  votes,  then  by  secret  ballot  or  by  lot,  as  they  prefer." 

§  6.  The  members  of  the  tribunal  shall  receive  no  compensatioa 
for  their  services  from  the  city  or  county,  but  the  expenses  of  the 
tribunal,  other  than  fuel,  light,  and  the  use  of  the  room  and  fur- 
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niture,  may  be  paid  by  voluntary  subscription,  which  the  tribunal 
is  authorized  to  receive  and  expend  for  such  purposes.  The 
sessions  of  said  tribunal  shall  be  held  at  the  county  seat  of  the 
county  where  the  petition  for  the  same  was  presented,  and  a  room 
in  the  courthouse,  or  elsewhere,  for  the  use  of  said  tribunal,  shall 
be  provided  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors. 

§  7.  When  Ho  umpire  is  acting,  the  chairman  of  the  tribunal 
shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  to  all  witnesses  who  may 
be  produced,  and  a  majority  of  said  tribunal  may  provide  for  the 
examination  and  investigation  of  books,  documents  and  accounts 
pertaining  to  the  matters  in  hearing  before  the  tribunal,  and 
belonging  to  either  party  to  the  dispute;  provided,  that  the  tri- 
bunal may  unanimously  direct  that,  instead  of  producing  books, 
pai)ers  and  accounts  before  the  tribunal  an  accountant  agreed 
upon  by  the  entire  tribunal  may  be  appointed  to  examine  such 
books,  papers  and  accounts,  and  such  accountant  shall  be  sworn 
to  well  and  truly  examine  such  books,  documents  and  accounts 
as  may  be  presented  to  him,  and  to  report  the  results  of  such 
examination  in  writing  to  said  tribunal.  Before  such  examina- 
tion, the  information  desired  and  required  by  the  tribunal  shall  be 
plainly  stated  in  writing  and  presented  to  said  accountant,  which 
statement  shall  be  signed  by  the  members  of  said  tribunal  or 
by  a  majority  of  each  class  thereof.  Attorneys  at  law  or  other 
agents  of  either  party  to  the  dispute  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
appear  or  take  part  in  any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunal  or 
before  the  umpire. 

§  8.  When  the  umpire  is  acting  he  shall  preside  and  he  shall 
have  all  the  power  of  the  chairman  of  the  tribunal,  and  his  deter- 
mination upon  all  questions  of  evidence  or  other  questions,  in 
conducting  the  inquiries  there  pending,  shall  be  final.  Com-  • 
mittees  of  the  tribunal,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  each 
class,  may  be  constituted  to  examine  into  any  question  in  dispute 
between  employers  and  workmen  which  may  have  been  referred 
to  said  committee  by  the  tribunal,  and  such  committee  may  hear 
and  settle  the  same  finally,  when  it  can  be  done  by  a  unanimous 
vote;  otherwise  the  samie  shall  be  reported  to  the  full  tribunal 
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and  be  there  heard,  as  if  the  question  had!  not  been  referred.  The 
said  tribunal,  in  connection  with  the  said  umpire,  shall  havf^^ 
power  to  make  or  ordain  and  enforce  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  body  when  in  session,  to  enable  the  business  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  in  -Qrder,  and  to  fix  its  sessions  and  adjournments, 
but  such  rules  shall  not  conflict  with  this  statute  nor  with  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Iowa. 

§  9.  Before  the  umpire  shall  proceed  to  act,  the  question  or 
questions  in  dispute  shall  be  plainly  defined  in  writing  and  signed 
by  the  members  of  the  tribunal,  or  a  majority  thereof  of  eacli 
class,  or  by  the  parties  submitting  the  same,  and  such  writing  shall 
contain  the  submission  of  the  decision  thereof  to  the  umpire  by 
name,  and  shall  provide  that  his  decision  thereon,  after  hearing, 
shall  be  final.  The  umpire  shall  be  sworn  to  impartially  decide 
all  questions  that  may  be  submitted  to  him  during  his  term  of 
office.  The  submission  and  his  award  may  be  made  in  the  form 
hereinafter  given,  and  said  umpire  must  make  his  award  within 
ten  days  from  the  time  the  question  or  questions  in  dispute  are 
suibmitted  to  him.  Said  award  shall  be  made  to  the  tribunal,  and 
if  the  reward  is  for  a  specific  sum  of  money,  said  award  may  be 
made  a  matter  of  record  by  filing  a  copy  thereof  in  the  district 
court  of  the  county  wherein  tte  tribunal  is  in  session.  When  so 
entered  of  record  it  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  the  proper 
court  may,  on  motion  of  any  one  interested,  enter  judgment  there- 
on; and  when  the  award  is  for  a  specific  sum  of  money,  may  issue 
final  and  other  process  to  enforce  the  same. 

§  10.  The  form  of  the  joint  petition  or  agreement  praying  for  a 
tribunal  under  this  act  shall  be  as  follows: 

To  the  district  court  of county  (or  to  a  judge  thereof  »^ 

as  the  case  may  be) : 

The  subscribers  hereto,  being  the  number  and  having  the  quali- 
fications required  in  this  proceeding,  being  desirous  of  establish- 
ing a  tribunal  of  voluntary  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes in  the  (here  name  the  branch  of  industry)  trade,  and  having 
agreed  upon  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E,  representing  the  employers,  and 
G,  H,  I,  J  and  K,  representing  the  workmen,  as  members  of  said 
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tribunal,  who  each  are  qualified  to  act  thereon,  pray  that  a  license 

for  a  tribunal  in  the trade  may  be  issued  to  said  persons 

named  above. 


EMPLOYERS. 

Names. 

Residence. 

Works. 

Number 
employed. 

EMPLOYES. 

Names. 

Residence. 

By  whom  employed. 

§  11.  The  license  to  be  issued  ujwn  such  petition  may  be  as  fol- 
lows: 


.1 


SB. 


STATE   pF   IOWA, 
County 

Whereas^  The  jSint  petition  and  agreement  of  four  employers 
(or  representatives  of  a  firm,  corporation  or  individual  employing 
twenty  men,  as  the  case  may  be)  and  twenty  workmen  have  been 
presented  to  this  court  (or  if  to  a  judge  in  vacation,  so  state),  praying 
the  creation  of  a  tribunal  of  voluntary  arbitration  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  in  the trade  within  this 

county,  and  naming  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E,  repreeenting  the  employers, 
and  G,  H,  I,  J  and  K,  representing  the  worlonen;  now,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  statute  for  such  case  made  and  provided,  said  named 
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persons  are  hereby  licensed  and  authorized  to  be  and  exist  as  a 
tribunal  of  voluntary  curbitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  employers  and  workmen,  for  the  period  of  one  year  from 

this  date,  and  they  shall  meet  and  organize  on  the day  of 

• ,A.D at 

Signed  this day  of ,  A.  D 


Clerk  of  the  District  Court  of County. 

§  12.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  submit  a  matter  in  contro- 
yersy  to  the  umpire,  it  may  be  in  form,  as  follows: 

We,  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E,  representing  employers,  and  G,  H,  I,  J 
and  K,  representing  workmen,  composing  a  tribunal  of  voluntary 
arbitration,  hereby  submit  and  refer  unto  the  umpirage  of  L  (the 
umpire  of  the  tribunal  of  the trade),  the  following  sub- 
ject-matter, viz.:  (Here  state  fully  and  clearly  the  matter  sub- 
mitted) and  we  hereby  agree  that  his  decision  and  determination 
upon  the  same  shall  be  binding  upon  us  and  jinal  and  conclusive 
upon  the  questions  thus  submitted,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
abide  by  and  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  umpire  when  made. 

Witness  our  names  this day  of A.  D 

(Signatures.)        


§  13.  The  umpire  shall  make  his  award  in  writing  to  the  tri- 
bunal, stating  distinctly  his  decision  on  the  subject-matter  sub- 
mitted, and  when  the  award  is  for  a  specific  sum  of  money,  the 
umpire  shall  forward  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the 
county  court. 

Approved  March  6, 1886. 


KANSAS. 

An  Act  to  establish  boards  of  arbitration,  and  defining  their 
powers  and  duties. 

Be  it  enacted  ly  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas: 

Section  1.  That  the  district  court  of  each  county,  or  a  judge 
thereof  in  vacation,  shall  have  the  power,  and  upon  the  presenta- 
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tion  of  a  petition,  as  hereinafter  provided,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
said  court,  or  judge,  to  issue  a  license,  or  authority,  for  the  estab- 
lishment, within  and  for  any  county  wtthin  the  jurisdiction  of 
said  court,  of  a  tribunal  for  voluntary  arbitration  and  settlement 
of  disputes  between  employers  and  employed,  in  the  manufactur- 
ing, mechanical,  mining  and  other  industries. 

§  2.  The  said  petition  shall  be  substantially  in  the  form  here- 
inafter given,  and  the  petition  shall  be  signed  by  at  least  five 
persons  employed  as  workmen,  or  by  two  or  more  separate  firms, 
individuals  or  corporations  within  the  county,  who  are  employers 
within  the  county;  provided,  that  at  the  time  the  petition  is 
presented,  the  judge  before  whom  said  petition  is  presented  may, 
*  upon  motion,  require  testimony  to  be  taken  as  to  the  representa- 
tive character  of  said  petitioners,  and  if  it  appears  that  the 
requisite  number  of  said  petitioners  are  not  of  the  character 
they  represent  themselves  to  he,  the  establishment  of  the  said 
tribunal  may  be  denied,  or  he  may  make  such  other  order  in 
that  behalf  as  shall  to  him  seem  fair  to  both  sides. 

§  3.  If  the  said  petition  shall  be  signed  by  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  either  employers  or  workmen,  and  be  in  proper  form,  the 
judge  shall  forthwith  cause  to  be  issued  a  license,  authorizing 
the  existence  of  such  a  tribunal  and  containing  the  names  of 
four  persons  to  compose  the  tribunal,  two  of  whom  shall  be  work- 
men and  two  employe|Ps,  all  residents  of  said  county,  and  fixing 
the  time  and  place  of  the  first  meeting  thereof;  and  an  entry 
of  the  license  s<5  granted  shall  be  made  upon  the  journal  of  the 
district  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  petition  originated. 

§  4.  Said  tribunal  shall  continue  in  existence  for  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  license  creating  it,  and  may  take  jurisdiction  of 
any  dispute  between  employers  and  workmen  in  any  mechanical, 
manufacturing,  mining  c^r  other  industry,  who  may  submit  their 
disputes  in  writing  to  such  tribunal  for  decision.  Vacancies 
occurring  in  the  membership  of  the  tribunal  shall  be  filled  by  the 
judge  or  court  that  licensed  said  tribunal.  Disputes  occurring 
in  one  county  may  be  referred  to  a  tribunal  already  existing  in 
an  adjoining  county.  Said  court  at  the  time  of  the  issuance  of 
37 
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said  license  shall  appoint  an  umpire  for  said  tribunal,  who  shall 
be  sworn  to  impartially  decide  all  questions  that  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  him  during  his  term  of  office.  The  umpire  shall  *« 
called  upon  to  act  after  disagreement  is  manifested  in  the  tribunal 
by  failure  to  agree  during  three  meetings  held  and  full  discussion 
had.  His  award  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  such  matters 
only  as  are  submitted  to  him  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  whole 
of  the  members  of  the  tribunal,  or  by  parties  submitting  the 
same.  And  the  award  of  said  tribunal  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  the  questions  so  submitted  to  it;  provided,  that  said 
award  may  be  impeached  for  fraud,  accident  or  mistake. 

§  5.  The  said  tribunal  when  convened  ^all  be  organized  by  the 
selection'  of  one  of  their  number  as  chairman,  and  one  as  secre- 
tary, who  shall  be  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  members. 

§  6.  The  members  of  the  tribunal  and  the  umpire  shall  each 
receive  as  compensation  for  their  services,  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  county  in  which  said  dispute  shall  arise,  two  dollars  for 
each  day  of  actual  service.  The  sessions  of  said  tribunal  shall 
be  held  at  the  county  seat  of  the  county  where  the  petition  for 
the  same  was  presented,  and  a  suitable  room  for  the  use  of  said 
tribunal  shall  be  provided  by  the  county  commissioners. 

§  7.  All  submissions  of  matters  in  dispute  shall  be  made  to 
the  chairman  of  said  tribunal,  who  shall  file  the  same.  The 
chairman  of  the  tribunal  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  to 
all  witnesses  who  may  be  produced,  and  a  majority  of  said  tribunal 
may  provide  for  the  examination  and  investigation  of  books,  docu- 
ments and  accounts  necessary,  material,  and  pertaining  to  the 
matters  in  hearing  before  the  tribunal,  and  belonging  to  either 
party  to  the  dispute.  The  umpire  shall  have  power  when  neces- 
sary to  administer  oaths  and  examine  witnesses,  and  examine  and 
investigate  books,  documents  and  accounts  pertaining  to  the 
matters  submitted  to  him  for  decision. 

§  8.  The  said  tribunal  shall  have  power  to  make,  ordain  and 
enforce  rules  for  the  government  of  the  body,  when  in  session,  to 
enable  the  business  to  be  proceeded  with  in  order,  and  to  fix  its 
sessions  and  adjournments;  but  such  rules  shall  not  conflict  with 
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this  statute,  nor  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  state;  provided,  that  the  chairman  of  said  tri- 
bunal may  convene  said  tribunal  in  extra  session  at  the  earliest 
day  possible  in  cases  of  emergency. 

§  9.  Before  the  umpire  shall  proceed  to  act,  the  question  or 
questions  in  dispute  shall  be  plainly  defined  in  writing,  and  signed 
by  the  members  of  the.  tribunal  or  a  majority  thereof,  or  by  the 
parties  submitting  the  same;  and  such  writing  shall  contain  the 
submission  of  the  decision  thereof  to  the  umpire  by  name,  and 
shall  provide  that  his  decision  thereon  after  hearing  shall  be 
final;  and  said  umpire  must  make  his  award  within  five  days  from 
the  time  the  question  or  questione  in  dispute  are  submitted  to 
him.  Said  award  shall  be  made  to  the  tribunal ;  and  if  the  award 
is  for  a  specific  sum  of  money,  said  award  of  money,  or  the  award 
of  the  tribunal  when  it  shall  be  for  a  specific  sum,  may  be  made 
a  matter  of  record  by  filing  a  copy  thereof  in  the  district  court  of 
the  county  wherein  the  tribunal  is  in  session.  When  so  entered 
of  record  it  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  the  proper  court 
may,  on  motion  of  anyone  interested,  enter  judgment  thereon; 
and  when  the  award  is  for  a  specific  sum  of  money,  may  issue  final 
and  other  process  to  enforce  the  same;  provided,  that  any  such 
award  may  be  impeached  for  fraud,  accident  or  mistake. 

§  10.  The  form  of  the  petition  praying  for  a  tribunal  under  this 
act  shall  be  as  follows: 

To  the  district  court  of county  (or  a  judge  thereof, 

as  the  case  may  be):  The  subscribers  hereto,  being  the  number 
and  having  the  qualifications  required  in  this  proceeding,  being 
desirous  of  establishhig  a  tribunal  of  voluntary  arbitration,  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  in  the  manufacturing,  mechanical,  mining 
and  other  industries,  pray  that  a  license  for  a  tribunal  of  volun- 
tary arbitration  may  be  issued  to  be  composed  of  four  persons  and 
an  umpire,  as  provided  by  law. 
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MARYLAND. 

An  Act  to  proTide  for  the  reference  of  disputes  between  employers 
and  employes  to  arbitration. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland, 
that  whenever  any  controversy  shall  arise  between  any  corpora- 
tion incorporated  by  this  state  in  which  this  state  may  be  inter- 
ested as  a  stockholder  or  creditor,  and  any  person  in  the  employ- 
ment or  service  of  such  corporation,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board  of  public  works,  shall  tend  to  impair  the  usefulness  or  pros- 
perity of  such  corporation,  the  said  board  of  public  works  shall 
have  power  to  demand  and  receive  a  statement  of  the  grounds  of 
said  controversy  from  the  parties  to  the  same;  and  if,  in  their 
judgment,  there  shall  be  occasion  so  to  do,  they  shall  hive  the 
right  to  propose  to  the  parties  to  said  controversy,  or  to*  any  of 
them,  that  the  same  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration;  and  if  the 
opposing  parties  to  said  controversy  shall  consent  and  agree  to 
said  arbitration,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  public  works 
to  provide  in  due  form  for  the  submission  of  the  said  controversy 
to  arbitration.  In  such  manner  that  the  same  shall  be  finally  set- 
tled and  determined;  but  if  the  said  corporation  or  the  said  per- 
son in  its  employment  or  service,  so  engaged  in  controversy  with 
the  said  corporation,  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  such  arbitration, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  of  public  works  to  examine 
into  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  said  controversy,  and  to  report  the 
same  to  the  next  general  assembly. 

§  2.  All  subjects  of  dispute  arising  between  corporations,  and 
any  person  in  tli^i^  employment  or  service,  ajftd  all  subjects  of  dis- 
pute between  employers  and  employes  in  any  trade  or  manufac- 
ture may  be  settled  and  adjusted  in  the  manner  heretofore  men- 
tioned. 

§  3.  Whenever  such,  subjects  of  dispute  shall  arise  as  aforesaid, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  either  party  to  the  same  to  demand  and  have 
an  arbitration  or  reference  thereof  in  the  manner  following,  that 
is  to  say:  When  the  party  complaining  and  the  party  complained 
of  shall  come  before,  or  agree  by  any  writing  under  their  hands^ 
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to  abide  by  the  determination  of  any  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace^ 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  to  hear 
and  finally  determine  in  a  summary  manner  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute between  such  parties;  but  if  such  parties  shall  not  come 
before,  or  agree  to  abide  by  the  determination  of  such  judge  or 
justice  of  the  peace,  but  shall  agree  to  submit  their  said  cause  of 
dispute  to  arbitKltors  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  thto  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such  judge  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  such  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  is  hereby  required, 
on  complaint  made  before  him,  and  proof  that  such  agreement 
for  arbitratioii  has  been  entered  into,  to  appoint  arbitrators  for 
settling  the  matters  in  dispute;  and  such  judge  or  justice  of  the 
peace  shall  then  and  there  propose  no  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
four  persons,  one-half  of  whom  shall  be  employers  and  the  other 
half  employes,  acceptable  to  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  respect- 
ively, who  together  with  such  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace,  shall 
have  full  power  finally  to  hear  and  determine  such  dispute. 

§  4.  In  all  such  cases  of  dispute  as  aforesaid,  as  in  all  other  cases^ 
if  the  parties  mutually  agree  that  the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be 
arbitrated  and  determined  in  a  mode  different  from  the  one  hereby 
prescribed,  such  agreement  shall  be  valid,  and  the  award  and 
determination  thereon  by  either  mode  of  arbitration  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  between  the  parties.  It  shall  be  lawful  in  all 
cases  for  an  employer  or  employe,  by  writing  under  his  hand,  to 
authorize  any  person  to  act  for  him  in  submitting  to  arbitration 
and  attending  the  same. 

§  5.  Every  determination  of  dispute  by  any  judge  or  justice  of 
the  peace  shall  be  given  as  a  judgment  of  the  court  over  which  said 
judge  presides,  and  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  determining  the 
same;  and  the  said  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  shall  award 
execution  thereon  as  upon  verdict,  confession  or  nonsuit;  and 
every  award  made  by  arbitrators  appointed  by  any  judge  or  justice 
of  the  peace  under  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  returned 
by  said  arbitrators  to  the  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  by  whom 
they  were  appointed;  and  said  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  shall 
enter  the  same  as  an  amicable  action  between  the  parties  to  the 
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same  in  the  court  presided  over  by  said  judge  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  with  the  same  effect  as  if  said  action  had  been  regularly 
commenced  in  said  court  by  due  process  of  law,  and  shall  there- 
upon become  a  judgment  of  said  court,  and  execution  thereon 
shall  be  awarded  as  upon  verdict,  confession  or  nonsuit;  and  in 
all  proceedings  under  this  article,  whether  before  a  judge  or  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  or  arbitrators,  costs  shall  be.  taxed  as  they  are 
now  allowed  by  law  in  similar  proceedings,  and  the  same  shall  be 
paid  equally  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute;  such  award  shall 
remain  four  days  in  court  during  its  sitting,  after  the  return 
thereof,  before  any  judgment  shall  be  entered  thereon;  and  if  it 
shall  appear  to  the  court  within  that  time  that  the  same  was 
obtained  by  fraud  or  malpractice  in  or  by  surprise,  imposition 
or  deception  of  the  arbitrators,  or  without  due  notice  to  the  parties 
or  their  attorneys,  the  court  may  set  aside  such  award  and  refuse 
to  give  judgment  thereon. 


MISSOURI. 

An  Acft  to  provide  for  a  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  for 
the  settlement  of  differences  between  employers  and  their 
employes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Miasouriy 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  Upon  information  furnished  by  an  employer  of  labor- 
ers, or  by  a  committee  of  employes,  or  from  any  other  reliable 
source,  that  a  dispute  has  arisen  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes, which  dispute  may  result  in  a  strike  or  lockout,  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  statistics  and  inspection  shall  at  once  visit  the 
place  of  dispute  and  seek  to  mediate  between  the  parties,  if,  in 
his  discretion,  it  is  necessary  so  to  do. 

§  2.  If  a  mediation  can  not  be  effected,  the  cojnmlssioner  may, 
at  his  discretion,  direct  the  formation  of  a  board  of  arbitration, 
to  be  composed  of  two  employers  and  two  employes  engaged  in  a 
similar  occupation  to  the  one  in  which  the  dispute  exists,  but 
who  are  not  parties  to  the  dispute,  and  the  commissioner  of  labor 
statistics  and  inspection,  who  shall  be  president  of  the  board. 
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§  3.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  summon  and  examine  wit- 
nesses and  hear  the  matter  in  dispute,  and,  within  three  days 
after  the  investigation,  render  a  decision  thereon,  which  shall  be 
published,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  furnished  each  party  in  dis- 
pute, and  shall  be  finals  unless  objections  are  made  by  either  party 
within  Ave  days  thereafter;  provided,  that  the  only  effect  of  the 
investigation  herein  provided  for  shall  be  to  give  the  facts  leading 
to  such  dispute  to  the  public  through  an  unbiased  channel. 

§  4.  In  no  case  shall  a  board  of  arbitration  be  formed  when 
work  has  been  discontinued,  either  by  action  of  the  employer  or 
the  employes;  should,  however,  a  lockout  or  strike  have  occurred 
before  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  could  be  notified,  he 
may  order  the  formation  of  a  board  of  arbitration  upon  resump- 
tion of  work. 

§  5.  The  board  of  arbitration  shall  appoint  a  clerk  at  each 
session  of  the  board,  who  shall  receive  three  dollars  per  day  for 
his  services,  to  be  paid,  upon  approval  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor  stadstics,  out  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  expenses  of  the 
bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

Approved  April  11,  1889. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

An  Act  to  establish  boards  of  arbitration  to  settle  all  questions 
of  wages  and  other  matters  of  variance  between  capital  and 
labor. 

Whereas,  The  great  industries  of  this  commonwealth  are  fre- 
quently suspended  by  strikes  and  lockouts,  resulting  at  times  in 
criminal  violation  of  the  law  and  entailing  upon  the  state  vast 
expense  to  protect  life  and  property  and  preserve  the  publiepeace; 

And,  whereas.  No  adequate  means  exist  for  the  adjustment  of 
these  issues  between  capital  and  labor,  employers  and  employes, 
upon  an  equitable  basis  where  each  party  can  meet  together  upon 
terms  of  equality  to  settle  the  rates  of  compensation  for  labor 
and  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  their  branches  of  industry, 
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in  harmony  with  law  and  a  generous  public  sentiment;  there- 
fore, 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  et  cetera,  That  whenever  any  differ- 
ences arise  between  employers  and  employes  in  the  mining,  manu- 
facturing or  transportation  industries  of  the  commonwealth  which 
can  not  be  mutually  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of 
all  parties  concerned,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  either  party,  or  for 
both  parties  jointly,  to  make  application  to  the  court  of  common 
pleas  wherein  the  service  is  to  be  performed  about  which  the 
dispute  has  arisen  to  appoint  and  constitute  a  board  of  arbitration 
to  consider,  arrange  and  settle  all  matters  at  variance  between 
them,  which  must  be  fully  set  forth  in  the  application;  such  appli- 
cation to  be  in  writing  and  signed  and  duly  acknowledged  before 
a  proper  officer  by  the  representatives  of  the  persons  employed 
as  workmen,  or  by  the  representatives  of  a  Arm,  individual  or  cor- 
poration, or  by  both,  if  the  application  is  made  jointly  by  the 
parties;  such  applicants  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  said  application  shall  be  filed,  with  the  record  of  all  proceed- 
ings had  in  consequence  thereof,  among  the  records  of  said  court. 

§  2.  That  when  the  application,  duly  authenticated,  has  been 
presented  to  the  court  of  common  pleas,  as  aforesaid,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  said  court,  if  in  its  judgment  the  said  application 
allege  matters  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  interven- 
tion of  a  board  of  arbitrators,  in  order  to  preserve  the  publio 
peace  or  promote  the  interests  and  harmony  of  labor  and  capital, 
to  grant  a  rule  on  each  of  the  parties  to  the  alleged  controversy, 
w'here  the  application  is  made  jointly,  to  select  three  citizens  of 
the  county,  of  good  character  and  familiar  with  all  matters  in 
dispute,  to  serve  as  members  of  the  said  board  of  arbitration, 
which  shall  consist  of  nine  members,  all  citizens  of  this  common- 
wealth;  as  soon  as  the  said  members  are  appointed  by  the  respec- 
tive parties  to  the  issue  the  court  shall  proceed  at  once  to  fill 
the  board  by  the  selection  of  three  persons  from  the  citizens  of 
the  county  of  well-known  character  for  probity  and  general  intel- 
ligence, and  not  directly  connected  with  the  interests  of  either 
party  to  the  dispute,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  by  the  said 
judge  as  president  of  the  board  of  arbitration.    Where  but  one 
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party  makes  application  for  the  appointment  of  such  board  of 
arbitration  the  court  shall  give  notice,  by  order  of  court,  to  both 
parties  in  interest,  requiring  them  each  to  appoint  three  per- 
sons as  members  of  said  board  within  ten  days  thereafter,  and  in 
case  either  party  refuses  or  neglects  to  make  such  appointment, 
the  court  shall  thereupon  fill  the  board  by  the  selection  of  six 
persons  who,  with  tlhe  three  named  by  the  other  party  in  the  con* 
troversy,  shall  constitute  said  board  of  arbitration.  The  said 
court  shall  also  appoint  one  of  the  members  thereof  secretary  to 
the  said  board,  who  shall  also  have  a  vote  and  the  eame  powers 
as  any  other  member,  and  shall  also  designate  the  time  and  pla<;e 
of  meeting  of  the  said  board.  They  shall  also  place  before  them 
copies  of  all  papers,  and  minutes  of  proceedings  to  the  case  or 
oases  submitted. 

§  3.  That  when  the  board  of  arbitration  has  been  thus  ap- 
pointed and  constituted,  and  each  member  has  been  sworn  or 
affirmed,  and  the  papers  have  been  submitted  to  them,  they  shall 
first  carefully  consider  the  records  before  them,  and  then  deter- 
mine the  rules  to  govern  their  proceedings;  they  shall  sit  with 
closed  doors  until  their  organization  is  consummated,  after  which 
their  proceedings  shall  be  public.  The  president  of  the  board 
shall  have  full  authority  to  preserve  order  at  the  sessions,  and 
may  summon  or  appoint  officers  to  assist,  and  in  all  ballotings  he 
Bhall  have  a  vote.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  him,  at  the  request  of 
any  two  members  of  the  board,  to  send  for  persons,  books  and 
papers,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  enforce  their  presence  and 
to  require  them  to  testify  in  any  matter  before  the  board,  and  for 
any  willful  failure  to  appear  and  testify  before  said  board,  when 
requested  by  the  said  board,  the  person  or  persons  so  offending 
0hall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  in  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county  where  the  offense  is  com- 
mitted, shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  either  or 
both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

§  4.  That  as  soon  as  the  board  is  organized,  the  president  shall 
announce  that  the  sessions  are  opened,  and  the  variants  may 
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appear  with  their  attorneys  and  counsel,  if  they  so  desire,  and 
open  their  case;  and  in  all  proceedings  the  applicant  shall  stand 
as  plaintiff,  but  wihen  the  application  is  jointly  made,  the  em- 
ployes shall  stand  as  plaintiff  in  the  case;  each  party  in  turn 
shall  be  allowed  a  full  and  impartial  hearing  and  may  examine 
experts  and  present  models,  drawings,  statements  and  any  prox>er 
matter  bearing  on  the  case,  all  of  wliich  shall  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  said  board  in  arriving  at  their  conclusions,  and  the 
decision  of  the  said  board  of  arbitration  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  of  all  matters  brought  before  them  for  adjustment; 
and  the  said  board  of  arbitration  may  adjourn  from  the  place 
designated  by  the  court  for  holding  its  sessions,  when  it  deems 
it  expedient  to  do  so,  to  the  place  or  places  where  the  dispute 
arises,  and  hold  sessions  and  personally  examine  the  workings 
and  matters  at  variance,  to  assist  their  judgment- 

§  5.  That  the  compensation  of  the  memibers  of  the  board  of 
arbitration  shall  be  as  follows,  to- wit:  Each  shall  receive  four 
dollars  per  diem  and  ten  cents  per  mile,  both  ways,  between 
their  homes  and  the  place  of  meeting,  by  the  nearest  comfortable 
routes  of  travel,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  county 
where  the  arbitration  is  held;  ahd  witnesses  shall  be  allowed 
from  the  treasury  of  the  said  county  the  same  fees  now  allowed 
by  law  for  similar  service. 

§  6.  That  the  board  of  arbitrators  shall  duly  execute  their 
decision,  which  shall  be  reached  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all 
the  members  by  having  the  names  of  those  voting  in  the  affirma- 
tive signed  thereon  and  attested  by  the  secretary,  and  their  deci- 
sions, together  with  all  the  papers  and  minutes  of  their  proceed- 
ings, shall  be  returned  to  and  filed  in  the  court  aforesaid  for 
safe  keeping. 

§  7.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  18th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1893. 
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UTAH. 
Board  op  Labor^  Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 

Section  1.  As  soon  as  this  act  shall  be  approved,  the  governor^ 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  three  persons^ 
not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  belong  to  the  same  political 
I>arty,  who  «hall  be  styled  a  state  board  of  labor,  conciliation  and 
apbitration,  to  serve  ae  a  state  board  of  labor,  conciliation  and 
arbitration,  one  of  whom  and  only  one  of  whom  shall  be  an  em- 
ployer of  labor,  and  only  one  of  whom  shall  be  an  employe,  and  the 
latter  shall  be  selected  from  some  labor  organization,  and  the  third 
shall  be  some  person  who  is  ndther  an  em/ploye  nor  an  employer 
of  manual  labor,  and  who  shall  be  chairman  of  the  board.  One  to 
serve  for  one  year,  one  for  three  years  and  one  for  five  years  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  governor  at  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment, and  at  the  expiration  of  their  terms,  their  successors  shall 
be  appointed  in  like  manner  for  the  term  of  four  years.  If  a  va- 
cancy occurs  at  any  time,  the  governor  shall,  in  the  same  manner 
appoint  some  one  to  serve  the  unexpired  term  and  until  the  ap- 
pointment and  qualification  of  his  successor.  Each  member  of  the 
said  board  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  pf  his  office",  be 
sworn  to  a  faithful  discharge  thereof. 

§  2.  The  board  shall  at  once  organize  by  selecting  from  its  mem- 
bers a  secretary,  and  they  shall,  as  soon  as  i>ossible  after  such  or- 
ganization, establish  suitable  rules  of  procedure. 

§  3.  When  any  controversy  or  difference,  not  involving  ques- 
tions which  may  be  the  subject  of  an  action  at  law  or  bill  in  equity, 
exists  between  an  employer  (whether  an  individual,  copartnership 
or  corporation)  employing  not  less  than^  ten  persons,  and  his  em- 
ployes, in  this  state,  the  board  shall,  upon  application  iis  herein  pro- 
vided, and  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  visit  the  locality  of 
the  dispute,  and  make  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  cause  thereof^ 
hear  all  persons  interested  therein,  who  may  come  before  them, 
advise  the  respective  parties  what,  if  anything,  ought  to  be  done 
or  submitted  to  by  either  or  both  to  adjust  said  dispute,  and  make 
a  written  decision  thereof. 
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§  4.  This  decision  shall  at  once  be  made  public,  shall  be  recorded 
upon  the  proper  book  of  record  to  be  kept  by  the  secretary  of  said 
board,  and  a  short  statement  thereof  published  in  the  annual  re- 
I)ort  hereinafter  provided  for. 

§  5.  Said  application  shall  be  signed  by  said  employer,  or  by  a 
majority  of  his  employes  in  the  department  of  the  business  in  which 
the  controversy  or  difference  exists,  or  by  both  parties,  and  shall 
-contain  a  concise  statement  of  the  grievances  complained  of,  and 
a  promise  to  continue  on  in  business  or  at  work  without  any  lock- 
out or  strike  until  a  decision  of  said  board,  if  it  shall  be  made 
within  three  weeks  of  the  date  of  filing  the  said  application. 

§  6.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  receiving  said  application,  the  sec- 
retary of  said  board  shall  cause  public  notice  to  be  given,  of  the 
time  and  place  for  the  hearing  thereon,  but  public  notice  need  not 
be  given  when  both  parties  to  the  controversy  join  in  the  applica- 
tion and  present  therewith  a  written  request  that  no  public  notice 
be  given.  When  such  request  iB  made,  notice  shall  be  given  to 
the  parties  interested  in  such  manner  as  the  board  may  order,  and 
the  board  may  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  cause  public  notice, 
iDiotwithstanding  such  request. 

§  7.  The  board  shall  have  the  power  to  summon  as  witnesses  by 
subpoena  any  operative  or  expert  in  the  department  of  business 
affected,  and  any  person  who  keeps  the  records  of  wages  in  those 
departments,  or  any  other  person,  and  to  administer  oaths,  and  to 
examine  said  witnesses  and  to  require  the  production  of  books, 
papers  and  records.  In  case  of  a  disobedience  to  a  subpoena  the 
board  may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  in  the  state  in  requiring  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  ipapers  and  documents  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Any  of  the  district  courts  of  the  state,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  such  inquiry  is  carried  on,  may,  in  case  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena  issued  to  any  such  witness,  issue  an 
order  requiring  such  witness  to  appear  before  said  board  and  pro- 
duce books  and  papers  if  so  ordered,  and  give  evidence  touching 
the  matter  in  question.  Any  refusal  to  obey  sudh  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 
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§  8.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such,  application  and  after  such  notice, 
the  board  shall  proceed  as  above  provided  and  render  a  written 
decision,  and  the  findings  of  the  majority  shall  constitute  the  de- 
cision of  the  board,  which  decision  shall  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion, shall  be  recorded  upon  the  records  of  the  board  and  published 
in  an  annual  report  to  be  made  to  the  governor  before  the  first  day 
of  Mai;ch  in  each  year. 

§  9.  Said  decision  shall  be  binding  ujwn  the  parties  who  join  in 
said  aipplication,  or  who  have  entered  their  appearance  before  said 
board,  until  either  party  has  given  the  other  notice  in  writing  of  hia 
or  their  intention  not  to  be  bound  by  the  same,  and  for  a  period  of 
ninety  days  thereafter.  Said  notice  may  be  given  to  said  employe* 
by  posting  in  three  conspicuous  places  where  they  work. 

§  10.  Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  state 
board  that  a  strike  or  lockout  is  seriously  threatened  in  the  state 
involving  any  employer  and  his  employes,  if  he  is  employing  not 
"  less  than  ten  persons,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  ^ate  board  to  put 
ftself  into  communication  as  soon  as  may  be,  with  such  employer 
and  employes,  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an  amicable 
settlement  between  them  and  endeavor  to  persuade  them  to  submit 
the  matters  in  dispute  to  the  state  board. 

§  11.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  each  receive  a  per  diem  of 
three  dollars  for  each  day's  service  while  actually  engaged  in  the 
hearing  of  any  controversy  between  any  employer  and  his  employes, 
and  five  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  necessarily  traveled  in  going 
to  and  returning  from  the  place  where  engaged  in  hearing  such, 
controversy,  the  same  to  be  paid  by  the  parties  to  the  controversy, 
appearing  before  said  board,  and  the  members  of  said  board  shall 
receive  no  compensation  or  expenses  for  any  other  service  per- 
formed under  this  act. 

§  12.  Any  notice  or  process  issued  by  the  state  board  of  arbitra- 
tion shall  be  served  by  any  sheriff,  to  whom  the  same  may  be  di- 
rected, or  in  whose  hands  the  same  may  be  placed  for  service  with- 
out charge. 

Approved  March  24,  1896. 
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